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To His Excellency the Right Honourable Baron Tweedsmuir of Elsfield, P.C., 
G.C.M.G., C.H., Governor General and Commander-in-Chef of the 
Domimon of Canada. 


May iT PLEASE Your EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1988, all of 
which is respectfully submitted. 


NORMAN McL. ROGERS, 
Minster of Labour. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1938 


To the Hon. Norman McL. Roaksrs, 
Minister of Labour. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a report on the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1938. 

During the year the following statutes were administered under the 
authority of the Minister of Labour: Labour Department Act; Conciliation 
and Labour Act; Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; Government Annuities 
Act; Employment Offices Co-ordination Act; Technical Education Act; Com- 
bines Investigation Act; The National Employment Commission Act, 1936; 
and The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937. The depart- 
ment also continued to administer the Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada, as set forth in Orders in Council passed in 1922, 1924 and 1934, and 
in The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, and to carry on the work 
arising out of Canada’s relations with the International Labour Organization. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION RELATING TO THE ConpITIONS oF LABOUR 


Economic conditions in Canada improved steadily throughout the spring, 
summer and autumn of 1937. In November the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
indices of industrial production and the physical volume of business, based on 
the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100, rose to 133:5 and 127-9, respect- 
ively, the highest figures which these indices had reached in any single month 
since early in 1929. A decline occurred, however, during the winter, in the 
final months of the period under review. 

Employment showed a similar improvement throughout the greater part of 
the fiscal year, with a corresponding decline in the winter months. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index of industrial employment, calculated from 
employers’ monthly pay-roll figures and also based on the average for 1926 as 
100, rose continuously between April and October, 1937, from 103-0 to 125-7, 
again the highest figure reached in any single month since 1929. The index 
dropped fractionally to 125-2 in November and then showed an appreciable 
decline, partially due to seasonal factors, in the closing months of the fiscal 
period. In March, 1938, however, it still was above the index number for 
March, 19387, the figures being 107-8 and 102-8, respectively. 

Unemployment among trade union members in the Dominion recorded a 
corresponding decline and increase during the year. Each month the Depart- 
ment of Labour receives returns from local trade union bodies, giving the 
number of members in each local and the number unemployed at the end of 
the month, about two-thirds of all trade unionists in Canada being covered in 
these reports. The percentage of unemployment calculated from the reports 
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received for the end of March, 1937, was 12-9. At the end of August, 1937, the 
percentage had fallen to 7:6, the lowest figure for any single month since 
October, 1929. After remaining virtually unchanged at 7-7 in September, the 
percentage of unemployment gradually rose during the late autumn and winter 
to 12:8 at the end of March, 1938. A monthly comparison between the two 
fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38 shows a net reduction of eighteen per cent in 
unemployment among trade union members in Canada. 

During 1937 there was a continuance of the upward movement in wage 
rates of the previous three years. The Department of Labour’s index of wages, 
based on wage rates in 1913 as 100, was 191-7 for 1937, as compared with 
178-6 for 1936. Increases were greatest during the year in logging and saw- 
milling, the metal trades, factory labour and steam railways. Slight gains were 
also recorded in the building trades, electric railways, the printing trades and 
coal mining. | 

The department’s index number of the cost of living in Canada, based on 
the average for the calendar year 1913 as 100, was 132 for March, 1938, as 
compared with 129 for March, 1937, an increase of about 2-5 per cent. The 
highest figure in recent years was recorded at the end of 1929, when the index 
stood at 160, and the low point was reached in the summer of 1933, when the 
figure was 120. Retail prices of food and clothing increased slightly during the 
period under review, as did house rentals, while fuel and lighting remained 
practically unchanged. Wholesale prices moved upward until July, 1937, when 
the highest level since 1930 was reached. After July the trend was chiefly 
downward. 


The number of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1937 showed a 
marked increase over 1936, as did the number of workers involved and the loss 
of working time. In 1937 there were 278 disputes, involving 71,905 workers, 
with a time loss of 886,393 man working days, while in 1936 there were 156 
disputes, involving 34,812 workers, with a time loss of 276,997 man working 
days. One-half of all the time loss during the year occurred in disputes in 
which the principal point at issue was union recognition. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN CANADA 


_ An outstanding development during the fiscal year 1937-38 was the marked 
increase in trade union membership throughout the Dominion. At the end of 
the calendar year 1937 there were in Canada 3,258 local unions, 2,711 of which 
reported to the Department of Labour a combined membership of 343,751. 
The highest total memberships reported in previous years had been as follows: 
1919, 272,634, reported by 1,889 of 2,847 existing locals; 1920, 266,740, reported 
by 1,851 of 2,918 existing locals; 1930, 257,611, reported by 2,271 of 2,809 
existing locals; and 1936, 254,218, reported by 2,643 of 2,886 existing locals. 
The memberships of non-reporting branches, obtained from central labour 
organizations, Labour Gazette correspondents or other reliable sources, are added 
to the combined membership of reporting locals to make up the grand total of 
trade union members in Canada. The figures for the previous peak years cited 
above and for 1937 are as follows: 1919, 378,047; 1920, 373,842; 1930, 322,449; 
1936, 322,473; and 1987, 384,619. 


It is worthy of note that striking progress was made during 1937 in the 
organization of workers in many industries hitherto largely unorganized. The 
largest gains of the year were recorded among the following groups: steel 
workers; pulp, sulphite and paper mill workers; automobile workers; ladies’ 
garment workers; lumber workers; longshoremen; rubber workers; metal mine, 
mill and smelter workers; coal miners; electrical and radio workers; textile 
workers; fishermen; seamen; and motor transport workers. 
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EXPANSION OF FarR WAGE AND CONCILIATION SERVICE. 


During the year four junior wage investigators were added to the staff of 
the Department of Labour. Three of these appointees will assist the depart- 
mental representatives at Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, respectively, and 
the fourth will be stationed at headquarters in Ottawa. Their duties will be to 
carry out investigations in connection with the administration of the Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada and to render conciliation services in 
industrial disputes as required. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL DispuTEsS INVESTIGATION AcT 


Thirty-four applications for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act were dealt with during the fiscal year 1937-38. Seven boards were estab- 
lished, three of which dealt with two, three and five applications, respectively. 
In no case were the findings of a board followed by an interruption of work. 
One dispute was referred to a commissioner appointed under the provisions of the 
Inquiries Act, in accordance with section 65 of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 

Between March 22, 1907, the date on which the statute went into effect, 
and March 31, 1938, 895 applications were received and 564 boards established. 
In only 39 cases was the threatened cessation of work not averted, or the strike 
already in progress not ended, as a result of board procedure. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


It was stated in last year’s report that the rates charged for Canadian 
Government Annuities had been temporarily increased by 15 per cent, effective 
from September 5, 1936, and that Prof. M. A. MacKenzie of the University of 
Toronto had subsequently been appointed to make a mortality investigation of 
Government annuitants and to construct or recommend a table which could 
be used to fix the rates to be charged in the future. In accordance with recom- 
mendations contained in Prof. MacKenzie’s report, which was submitted to the 
Minister of Labour during the period under review, new tables of rates were 
made effective on and after February 1, 1938, and the valuation of annuity 
contracts already entered into made on the new mortality basis. 

The aforementioned increase in rates was no doubt largely responsible for 
the decline in the number of purchases of annuities which occurred during the 
year. At the same time, however, both the number of contracts issued during 
1937-38 (5,724) and the amount of purchase money received in the same period 
($13,550,483.22) were greater than in any year since the inception of the 
Canadian Government Annuities system with the exception of 1935-36 and 
1936-37. Between September 1, 1908, and March 31, 1938, a total of 42,623 
annuity contracts had been issued, and on the latter date 39,015 were still in 
force. The total amount of purchase money received during the same period 
was $115,109,178.17. 


Tue EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 


The year under review was the twentieth in which the Employment Service 
Branch of the Department of Labour co-operated with the provinces, under the 
provisions of the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, in maintaining the 
Employment Service of Canada. Uniform agreements were concluded with all 
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the provinces except Prince Edward Island and the statutory annual grant of 
$150,000 was distributed among the participating provinces in proportion to 
provincial expenditures on public employment office administration and operation. 
The offices of the Employment Service reported a total of 388,396 placements 
effected during 1937-38, as compared with 332,195 in 1936-37. 


CoMBINES INVESTIGATION 


The present report contains a chapter outlining proceedings under the 
Combines Investigation Act during 1937-38. From the date of its enactment 
in 1923 until 1935 the statute was administered under the authority of the 
Minister of Labour. By an amendment passed on July 5, 1935, its administration 
was transferred to the newly-created Dominion Trade and Industry Commission, 
effective from October 1, 1935. Another amendment, which was assented to on 
April 10, 1937, placed the administration of the Act in the hands of a single 
commissioner responsible to the Minister of Labour. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND AGRICULTURAL ASSISTANCE 


Last year’s annual report contained a summary of the Bill cited as The 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937, which was being considered 
in committee in the House of Commons at the close of the fiscal year 1936-37. 
The measure was subsequently passed by both houses, and received the Royal 
Assent on April 10, 1937. | 

Under the provisions of this statute the Dominion Government continued 
its policy of supporting and supplementing the efforts of the provinces to discharge 
their responsibilities with regard to the alleviation of unemployment and 
agricultural distress and of granting them financial assistance in this connection 
where necessary. 

For the twelve months of the fiscal year 1937-38 the total Dominion 
contribution to the provinces by way of grants for material aid was approximately 
$19,500,000. Agreements were also entered into under the terms of the Act with 
all the provinces providing for Dominion contributions toward the cost of 
approved works projects undertaken by the provinces to relieve unemployment. 
The types of works carried out under these agreements during 1937-38 included 
Trans-Canada Highway construction, provincial highway construction, provincial 
works and municipal works. Dominion disbursements under these agreements 
during 1937-38 totalled approximately $4,500,000. 

As stated in last year’s report, at the 1937 session of Parliament an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 was voted for the purpose of developing, in co-opera- 
tion with the provinces, plans to increase the employability of unemployed young 
people. During the fiscal year 1937-38 agreements were completed with all the 
provinces providing for Dominion contribution of 50 per cent of provincial 
expenditures, up to a maximum amount stipulated in each agreement, on youth 
training projects. Under this arrangement training was afforded to upwards of 
95,000 young people during the period under review. 

The Farm Employment and Improvement Plan, designed to provide work 
for the necessitous unemployed, was again placed in operation during 1937-38. 
Agreements, effective from October 1, 1937, to March 31, 1938, were entered 
into with the four western provinces providing for co-operation in this regard on 
a fifty-fifty financial basis. A supplementary agreement was completed with 
British Columbia, effective from November 1, 1937, to March 31, 1938, covering 
forestry and other projects to be undertaken by that province. Placements under 
these agreements totalling more than 47,000 were reported by the participating 
provinces. 
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During the fiscal year under review it was again found necessary for the 
Dominion Government to meet the full cost of material aid (food, fuel, clothing 
and shelter) and of feed and fodder assistance in the drought areas of the Prairie 
Provinces. In addition, the Dominion purchased fruit, vegetables, fish, beans 
and cheese to the value of approximately $1,000,000 for distribution among the 
residents of these areas. Effective September 1, 1937, the administration of 
Dominion appropriations for assistance in the drought areas was transferred 
from the Department of Labour to the Department of Agriculture, in accordance 
with a recommendation of the National Employment Commission that agricul- 
tural aid should be distinguished as far as possible from unemployment aid. 
The Department of Agriculture also continued to administer the Dominion policy 
of co-operating with the provinces in the re-establishment of agricultural settlers. 
: According to figures reported by the provinces and by federal departments, 
the number of persons assisted throughout the Dominion during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1938, was considerably less on the average than in 1936-37. 
The highest number receiving assistance in Canada during the fiscal year was 
reported for the first month of the period under review, April, 1937, when the 
total stood at 1,215,476, and the lowest figure was recorded in the month of 
August, 1937, when the total was 759,356. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 


The final report of the National Employment Commission, established in 
1936 as an advisory body to the Minister of Labour, was submitted during the 
month of January, 1938. A summary of the recommendations contained therein 
is given in a chapter of the present report. Dissolution of the commission was 
announced by the minister on February 2, 1938. 

While the commission was still in existence, two additional divisions were 
established within the Unemployment Relief Branch of the Department of 
Labour to carry on the administrative work in connection with the implementa- 
tion of two commission recommendations which had been approved by the 
Government, as follows: (1) the Labour Transference division, administering 
the farm placement and supplementary plans to provide employment for the 
single homeless unemployed; and (2) the Youth Training division, administering 
the training program designed to increase the employability of unemploved 
young people. The work of these two divisions during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1938, is outlined in the chapter of the present report dealing with 
relief legislation. 

One of the major activities of the commission during the period of its 
existence was a national registration and classification of the unemployed 
on relief. In accordance with a recommendation in the final report, this work 
was continued after dissolution of the commission by the National Registration 
Branch of the Department of Labour. Statistics of the second national 
registration, which are included in the commission’s final report, show that the 
number of fully employable persons of both sexes receiving material aid to which 
the Dominion contributed fell from 206,423 in September, 1936, to 115,496 in 
September, 1937. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


It was reported last year that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in a judgment delivered on January 28, 1937, had found The Employment and 
Social Insurance Act, 1935, to be ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada. Close 
attention was subsequently given by officials of the Dominion Government to 
the situation resulting from this decision, with a view to determining the course 
of action necessary to the establishment of a national system of unemployment 
insurance. 
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Arrangements were made whereby the services of Mr. D. Christie Tait, an 
unemployment insurance expert on the staff of the International Labour Office, 
were placed at the disposal of the Government for consultation in the drafting 
of legislation for submission to Parliament. Mr. Tait arrived in Ottawa shortly 
before the middle of October, 1937, and for two months thereafter was engaged 
continuously in the preparation of his recommendations with regard to the 
provisions of an unemployment insurance measure designed to meet conditions 
in Canada. At all times he had the full co-operation of Dominion officials and 
his work was carried on in close consultation with them throughout. Mr. Tait’s 
final report was submitted to the Minister of Labour from Geneva in February, 
1938. 

Early in November, 1937, an interdepartmental committee was formed to 
assist in the drafting of the proposed legislation. Included in the membership 
of the committee were officials of the Department of Labour, the Department of 
Insurance, the Department of Finance, the Department of Justice, the National 
Employment Commission and the Civil Service Commission, most of whom had 
been closely associated with the preparation of the 1935 statute. By the end of 
the fiscal year the committee had the proposed legislation ready for introduction 
in Parliament, but up to that time no solution of the constitutional difficulties 
involved had been reached. : 


On November 5, 1937, the Prime Minister of Canada communicated with 
the heads of the nine provincial governments, asking their views with regard to 
a proposed amendment to the British North America Act empowering the 
Parliament of Canada to enact unemployment insurance legislation. On January 
20, 1938, further communications were addressed to the provincial premiers, 
informing them that the proposed amendment would take the form of the 
addition of the words “unemployment insurance” to section 91 of the organic 
Act. Up to the end of the fiscal year the premiers of the following six provinces 
had indicated their acceptance of the proposal: British Columbia; Saskatchewan; 
Manitoba; Ontario; Prince Edward Island; and Nova Scotia. The final 
decisions of the governments of the three remaining provinces, Alberta, Quebec 
and New Brunswick, had not been given to the Dominion Government by March 
31, 1938. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Karly in the fiscal year, from April 2 to 17, 1937, a world tripartite technical 
conference on the textile industry was held in Washington, D.C., under the 
auspices of the International Labour Organization (League of Nations). A 
report on economic and social problems in the industry, prepared by the 
International Labour Office, served as a basis for discussion and in reality 
constituted the agenda of the conference. Committee reports dealing with social 
problems in the textile industry, economic problems in the textile industry and 
textile statistics were unanimously adopted at the closing session of the 
conference. 


The agenda of the twenty-third session of the International Labour 
Conference, held at Geneva, Switzerland, from June 2 to 24, 1937, comprised the 
following items: safety provisions for workers in building construction with 
reference to scaffolding and hoisting machinery; reduction of hours of work in 
the textile industry; the planning of public works in relation to employment; 
reduction of hours of work in the printing and kindred trades; reduction of hours 
of work in the chemical industry; partial revision of the Minimum Age (Industry) 
Convention, 1919; and partial revision of the Minimum Age (Non-industrial 
Employment) Convention, 1932. 
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At the triennial election of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, also held in June, 1937, Mr. P. M. Draper, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, was elected to a deputy membership in the workers’ 
group. As one of the eight states “of chief industrial importance”, Canada 
retains a permanent seat in the government group of the Governing Body, her 
representative in this group being Mr. H. H. Wrong, who succeeded Dr. W. A. 
Riddell as Canadian Advisory Officer to the League of Nations in October, 1937. 
Dr. Riddell, who is now Counsellor to the Canadian Legation in the United 
States of America, had held the former post, which is designed to keep Canada 
in close touch with the work of the League and of the International Labour 
Organization, since its establishment in 1924. 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


W. M. DICKSON, 


Deputy Minister of Labour and Registrar of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation. 


Aprit 6, 1938. 
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I. LABOUR DEPARTMENT ACT 


The Labour Department Act, chapter 111, R.S.C., 1927, under which the 
Department of Labour operates, provides that, with a view to the dissemination 
of accurate statistical and other information relating to conditions of labour, 
the department shall “ collect, digest, and publish in suitable form statistical and 
other information relating to the conditions of labour, shall institute and conduct 
inquiries into important industrial questions upon which adequate information 
may not at present be available, and issue at least once in every month a 
publication to be known as the Labour Gazette, which shall contain information 
regarding conditions of the labour market and kindred subjects, and shall be 
distributed or procurable in accordance with terms and conditions in that behalf 
prescribed by the minister”’. 

In accordance with this provision, statistical and other information relating 
to labour conditions has been collected and analyzed by the department since 
its establishment in 1900 and published in the Labour Gazette. In addition to 
the monthly publication of the Labour Gazette, which was one of the original 
functions of the department, a comprehensive annual report on Labour Organi- 
zation in Canada is compiled and published by the Labour Intelligence Branch. 
The department also issues annually a report on Labour Legislation in Canada, 
containing the text of the labour laws enacted by the Parliament of Canada 
and by the provincial legislatures. A complete reference library on labour and 
kindred subjects is maintained by the department and serves as a centre for 
its research activities. 

In accordance with the Statistics Act (1918), chapter 190, R.S.C., 1927, 
and under arrangements with the Dominion Statistician, statistics are collected 
and published in co-operation with the Dominion Statistician, in close association 
with statistics of general social and economic conditions as organized in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Statistical data regarding employment is collected and compiled by the 
Employment Service Branch in accordance with the provisions of the Employ- 
ment Offices Co-ordination Act—see chapter VI. 


Tue LABOUR GAZETTE 


The Labour Gazette has been issued monthly in English and French since 
September, 1900, its publication being one of the original functions of the 
Department of Labour, prescribed by Section 10 of the Conciliation Act of 1900 
(now Section 4 of the Labour Department Act). 

Since its inception the Labour Gazette has maintained a continuous record 
of industrial, social and economic conditions in Canada as reflected in legisla- 
tion, employment and unemployment, price trends, labour disputes, industrial 
relations programs, conventions and recommendations of labour bodies, ete. 

In later years the changing concepts of employer-employee relationships 
(as represented in collective agreements under legislative sanction) and of social 
welfare, with its increasing tendency toward state regulation (as seen in health 
and housing programs), have been revealed through the medium of the Labour 
Gazette. The comparatively new problem of relief, with its complicated develop- 
ments of responsibility and administration, has been fully dealt with in the 
columns of the Gazette, together with statistical analyses of various classes of 
recipients. 

One of the particular functions of the department is the promotion of 
industrial harmony, and prominence is therefore given in the Labour Gazette 
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to proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act. Under the former, reports of boards are published 
in accordance with the requirements of the statute, and under the latter, sum- 
maries are given of the more important cases dealt with by the departments 
conciliation service. | B18 

Complete information is also given with respect to: proceedings under other 
measures administered by the department, including the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act, the Technical Education Act, the Government Annuities Act, 
the Relief Acts and the Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, and to pro- 
ceedings under the federal Order in Council providing for the payment of fair 
wages to workmen employed under Dominion Government contracts for the 
manufacture of fittings for public buildings and various classes of governmental 
supplies, Articles on proceedings under the Combines Investigation Act are also 
published from time to time, as well as statistical data on old age pensions. 

Included in the statistical information published is a monthly analysis of 
prices, wholesale and retail, in Canada, indicating trends in the cost of living 
and showing the prices of staple articles, together with index numbers of price 
movements over a series of years. Similar statistics compiled from records in 
other countries are also given for purposes of comparison. Periodical statements 
and tables appear indicating the trend of employment and the extent of unem- 
ployment in Canada and in the various provinces and municipalities. Statistical 
information on changes in wages and hours of labour is presented from time to 
time in special articles. Administrative activities under existing Dominion and 
provincial Acts relating to labour, together with legal decisions affecting labour, 
care also covered regularly in the Labour Gazette. The conventions and other 
activities of labour unions are described, with particular reference to legislative 
proposals put forward by organized labour. Reference is also made to the 
activities of employers’ organizations in the field of industrial relations and to 
the progress of the movement for the prevention of industrial accidents. A 
special section records the work of the International Labour Organization 
(League of Nations), the draft conventions and recommendations adopted by 
that body being published in full. 

The average monthly distribution of the Labour Gazette during the calendar 
year 1937 was 10,730 (8,894 English and 1,836 French), an increase of 635 
copies compared with the average monthly distribution in 1936. The average 
monthly paid circulation was 5,614 copies, of which 4,608 were of the English 
and 1,006 of the French edition. A nominal subscription of 20 cents a year is 
charged, the purpose of the subscription being to keep the distribution within 
the limits of the actual demand, rather than to meet the cost of production. 
In addition to the paid circulation, the Gazette is issued gratuitously to certain 
public bodies and institutions, as well as to persons who from time to time 
supply information required by the department. The average monthly dis- 
tribution of complimentary copies was 5,116, of which 4,286 were of the 
English and 830 of the French edition. At the close of each year a limited 
number of volumes are bound, with a classified index, and sold to subscribers 
at $2 a volume. 


STATISTICAL BRANCH 


Statistical and other information as to strikes and lockouts, changes in 
prices and the cost of living, wages and hours of labour, industrial agreements 
and industrial accidents is collected and compiled by the Statistical Branch of 
the department and published in the Labour Gazette or in special supplements 
thereto. The information as to wages is used also in connection with the 
administration of the Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion Government and for 
the determination of wages for certain classes of Dominion Government 
employees on prevailing rates under the Civil Service Act, data being furnished 
to the various departments for this purpose as required. The information 
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collected and compiled is further used in connection with the settlement of 
industrial disputes and negotiations for agreements as to wages and working 
conditions, not only by conciliation officers of the department and Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
but also by employers and employees, who secure on request, regularly or from 
time to time, special compilations for this purpose. The department also 
receives numerous requests for such information from persons interested in the 
establishment or development of industries and from those engaged in the study 
of labour and social problems. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


A record of strikes and lockouts has been published each month since 
November, 1900, in the Labour Gazette. A review, with a statistical analysis 
for each calendar year, is published in the February or March issue in the year 
following. A strike or lockout, included as such in the record, is a cessation of 
work involving six or more employees for at least one working day or causing 
a time loss of at least ten man working days. The statistical compilation 
includes only workers directly affected, that is, those on strike or locked out, 
but the employees indirectly involved, that is, unable to work because of the 
stoppage, are shown in notes where the number is important. A separate record 
of minor disputes is maintained. While the number of these is usually small, 
44 were reported during 1937, involving 991 employees and causing a time loss 
of 206 working days. 

- Information as to the occurrence of a strike or lockout is secured through 
newspapers, from correspondents of the Labour Gazette, from the officers of the 
department in touch with disputes and negotiations, from labour organizations 
or other representatives of workers involved and from employers concerned. 
A statement as to each dispute showing causes, dates, results, etc., is secured, 
if possible, from the representatives of each party. 

The number of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1937 was 278 
involving 71,905 workers, with a time loss of 886,393 man working days. These 
figures show considerable increases over those for 1936, when there were 156 
disputes, involving 34,812 workers, with a time loss of 276,997 days, and were 
larger than those for any year since 1920, except that in 1921, 1922, 1924 and 
1925 the time loss was much greater, due chiefly to the occurrence of extensive 
strikes in manufacturing and construction industries in 1921 and in coal mining 
in the other years. The number of disputes was the largest in any year since 
1901 except 1919 and 1920 and the number of employees was greater than in 
any year except 1918 and 1919. Nearly one-half of the time loss in 1937 was in 
textile manufacturing industries, with 15 per cent in coal mining and 12 per cent 
in metal manufacturing. In the other industries there were many disputes, | 
involving almost 25 per cent of the employees involved in disputes in all 
industries, but most of these disputes were of comparatively brief duration and 
did not cause great time loss. 

The most important strike during the year was that of cotton factorv 
workers in Montreal and other localities in the province of Quebec for union 
recognition and increases in wages. This caused time loss of 200,000 man 
working days. Other important disputes were those involving cotton mill 
workers at Cornwall and Welland, Ont., woollen mill workers at Peterborough 
Ont., women’s dress factory workers at Montreal, P.Q., coal miners at Minto, 
N.B., automobile factory workers at Oshawa, Ont., foundry and ship repair 
workers at Sorel, P.Q., loggers at Flanders, Ont., coal miners at Stellarton, N.S., 
meat packers at Vancouver, B.C., and lumber mill workers in New Brunswick. 

As in 1936, the proportion of disputes as to recognition of union, employment 
and discharge of union workers, etc., was large, there being 90; the number of 
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disputes as to wages and hours, however, was 130; and 28 disputes were in regard 
to other working conditions. One-half the time loss for the year was due to 
strikes in which union recognition was the principal cause. Over one-half of 
the workers involved in all disputes were partially successful, while 22 per cent 
were wholly successful and 17 per cent were unsuccessful. 

Over 60 per cent of the disputes occurred in the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec and these involved 68 per cent of the workers in all disputes and caused 
76 per cent of all time loss for the year. Nova Scotia and British Columbia 
were affected by 43 and 18 disputes, respectively, but these caused only five per 
cent of the time loss for the year in each case. In New Brunswick there were 
eight disputes, the most important being a strike of 1,200 coal miners on 
-October 13 for union recognition and wage increases, which caused 60,000 days 
time loss in 1937 and was not terminated until February, 1938, by reference to 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

Of the 278 disputes recorded, there were 134 terminated by direct negotia- 
tions between the parties involved, while 77 were settled as a result of conciliation, 
three by arbitration, 31 by return of workers on employers’ terms and 25 by 
replacement of workers. 

In eleven disputes “ sit-down” or “stay-in” tactics were adopted by the 
strikers. In all but two cases the strikers vacated the premises on formal 
notification or shortly afterwards. In a strike of 100 foundry workers on March 
1 at Point Edward, Ont., the strikers were ejected forcibly by other workers 
and turned over to the police. One was fined and 55 were released on suspended 
sentence on charges of trespassing. In a strike of 100 meat packers on February 
4 at Calgary Alta., those remaining on the premises were arrested after seven 
days and charged with “forcible detention of property”. Later the charges were 
dropped. 

Information as to strikes and lockouts in other countries is given in the 
Labour Gazette each month and also in the annual review of strikes and lockouts 
for each calendar year, which appears early in the following year. The review 
for 1937 appeared in the Labour Gazette for March, 1938. For many of the 
countries complete information is not available until some time later, in some 
cases not for two or three years. In Great Britain and Northern Ireland for 
1987 there were recorded 1,122 disputes, involving 595,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 3,420,000 days, the figures being higher than in any year since 1932 but 
lower than in most of the years between 1919 and 1932. In the United States 
there were 4,740 disputes, involving 1,860,621 workers, with time loss of 28,425,000 
days. These figures were approximately twice as large as those for 1936 and 
1935. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 


Information as to wages and hours of labour is secured annually by the 
department from employers and from labour organizations, and from time to time 
in connection with strikes and lockouts; arbitration, conciliation and mediation 
in industrial disputes; proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; fair wages schedules, etc. Each year representative employers in various 
industries are requested to fill in schedules with data showing the wages of the 
principal classes of labour in their employ, hours of work per day and per week, 
rates of pay for overtime work, Sundays and holidays, and other conditions of 
employment such as bonus payments, profit sharing, old age pensions or other 
welfare plans, annual vacation and sick leave with pay, and to furnish informa- 
tion as to collective agreements. Labour organizations are requested to furnish 
data as to wages, hours of labour and other working conditions and also copies of 
agreements with employers or schedules of wages and working conditions in, force. 
Officers of the department and Labour Gazette correspondents resident in the 
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principal industrial centres assist in the collection of these reports and related 
information. Since its establishment the department has collected, so far as 
possible, on their consummation, copies of collective agreements between 
employers and labour organizations or other representatives of labour and has 
printed or summarized them in the Labour Gazette. Files of these are maintained 
for reference: 

Tables of rates of wages and hours of labour for the principal classes of 
workers in various industries are compiled from the information secured and are 
published in a supplement to the Labour Gazette for January each year. These 
tables show rates for the calendar year just ended, with comparative figures for 
certain preceding years. 

The supplement to the Labour Gazette for January, 1938, Report No. 21 
in the series on Wages and Hours of Labour, contained figures for 1929, 1936 
and 1937, and also for certain years back to 1920 in the case of building trades, 
metal trades, printing trades, electric railways and steam railways. A table of 
index numbers back to 1901 for various groups of trades, based on wages in 
1913 as 100, was also given. The index numbers for the period 1901 to 1920 
were first published in March, 1921. In recent reports the group index numbers 
for each year since 1901 were averaged, being weighted according to the number 
of employees in each group, and the figures so obtained were included in the 
table. An appendix to this report on wages and hours of labour under provin- 
cial legislation and on federal government contracts contained data as to 
minimum rates for women and girls, also for men and boys, established by 
provincial boards and commissions and also as to wages rates and hours of 
labour specified in collective agreements in various industries and districts, 
made obligatory for all employers and workers in such industries and districts 
under the Quebec Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934, and 
Workmen’s Wages Act, 1937, and under the Industrial Standards Acts of the 
provinces of Ontario and Alberta, 1935, Nova Scotia, 1936, and Saskatchewan, 
1937. Other appendices contained summary tables of figures collected and pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as to wages in agriculture, secured 
through crop correspondents, as to average earnings of employees on steam 
railways and in coal mines, with figures as to average numbers of employees 
and time worked, during 1936 and certain preceding years, and as to weekly 
earnings of employees in merchandising and service establishments in 1936. 

During 1937 the upward movement in wage rates which began in 1934 and 
became general in 1935 and 1936 continued. The average index for all the 
groups included in the calculation was 191-7 for 1937, as compared with 178-6 
in 1936, 175-4 in 1935, 170-5 in 1934, 168-3 in 1933, 177-6 in 1932, 189-1 in 
1931, and 197-1 in 1930. The index is based on wage rates in 1913 as 100. For 
the various groups of trades included in the calculation the index numbers were 
as follows: building trades, 165-3; metal trades, 187:4; printing trades, 187-8; 
electric railways, 190-5; steam railways, 196-1; coal mining, 166-8; common 
factory labour, 195-5; miscellaneous factory trades, 203-7; and logging and saw- 
milling, 188-1. The increases during the year were greatest in metal trades, 
10 per cent, in steam railways, nearly seven per cent, for factory labour, about 
eight per cent, and in logging and sawmilling, about 13 per cent. In building 
trades the increase was less than three per cent, in printing trades 1-4 per cent, 
electric railways, 2:7 per cent, and coal mining, 0°5 per cent. The index 
number for common factory labour was higher than in 1930 by 3-9 per cent, 
for logging and sawmilling by 2-3 per cent, for miscellaneous factory trades 
by 0:7 per cent and for metal trades by 0-4 per cent. For the other groups the 
index numbers were lower than in 1980 as follows: building trades, 18-7 per 
cent; printing trades, 7:6 per cent; electric railways, 4°5 per cent; steam 
railways, 4 per cent; and coal mining, 1-5 per cent. On steam railways, as a 
result of an agreement for the gradual cancellation of the deductions from 
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earnings on basic rates, in effect since 1931, the deductions were four per cent 
at the end of the year and were eliminated by April 1, 1938. In coal mining 
increases in wages were made in 1937 only in Nova Scotia, but in British 
Columbia, Alberta and New Brunswick negotiations for wage increases were 
under way during the early months of 1988. Some of the most important 
increases during the year were in the following manufacturing industries: auto- 
mobiles and automobile parts, 15 per cent; cotton, 11 per cent; meat packing, 
19 per cent; pulp and paper, 12 per cent; crude, rolled and forged iron and 
steel products, 14 per cent; foundry and machine shop products, 8 per cent; 
agricultural implements, stoves and furnaces, 7 per cent; furniture, 9 per cent; 
electrical apparatus, batteries and radio receiving sets and parts, 7 to 10 ner 
cent; and rubber products, ready-made clothing and flour, 7 per cent each. 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


The publication each month in the Labour Gazette of a table of retail prices 
of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and rentals of workingmen’s houses in the 
industrial centres throughout Canada was commenced in 1910 and has been 
continued since that time. Since 1920 the figures published have been those 
secured by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from representative butchers, 
grocers, dairies, etc., in each city, supplemented by information secured by 
Labour Gazette correspondents, particularly as to fuel and rentals. The localities 
covered have been chiefly those with a population of 10,000 and over. Changes 
in price levels have been shown monthly since 1914 in a table giving the cost of 
a weekly family budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and rent, calculated 
in terms of the average prices for the Dominion. Annual averages were used 
for the period of 1910 to 1913, and monthly averages thereafter, while figures 
for December, 1900, and December, 1905, were also available. The budget 
having been first constructed for the year 1910, the items included are only 
those for which figures were collected that year. While the quantities of the 
various items used in the budget calculation were determined according to their 
relative importance in workingmen’s family expenditure, the budget was not 
designed to show the actual expenditure of an average family or the cost of a 
minimum or any other standard of living, but merely to indicate the changes 
in price levels. An index number of changes in the cost of living, including 
clothing and sundries, as well as food, fuel and lighting, and rent, has been 
published monthly, giving comparative figures back to 1913, the base period, 
which is represented by 100. The Labour Gazette has also contained each month 
index numbers of wholesale prices for the principal groups of commodities, com- 
piled and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Tables of index 
numbers of prices, wholesale and retail, in the countries throughout the world 
for which such figures are available, have been published quarterly, with an 
account each month of any important changes in prices in various countries. 

The index number of the cost of living was about 2-5 per cent higher at 
the end of the fiscal year ended March, 1938, than at the end of the previous 
fiscal year, there being increases in food, rent, clothing and miscellaneous items. 
The figures are 1382 for March, 1938, and 129 for March, 1937. From 160 at 
the end of 1929, the highest level recorded since 1921, the index number declined 
25 per cent to 120 in June and July, 1933, which was the lowest level during 
recent years. In March, 1938, the index was 10 per cent higher than at the 
lowest level but still more than 17 per cent lower than at the end of 1929. 

The index for the food group rose from 116 in March, 1937, to 120 in 
August, at about which level it remained until December. In March, 1938, the 
figure was 118. The decrease between December, 1929, and February, 1938, 
the low point for the group, was 43 per cent and the subsequent recovery down 
to March, 1938, was about 30 per cent. Rentals for workingmen’s houses con- 
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tinued ‘the slight upward movement which commenced in the autumn of 1934, 
after a decline of about 20 per cent from the end of 1930. In March, 1988, the 
index for the group was 142, as compared with 135 in March, 1937; 132 in 
March, 1936; and 128 in the summer of 1934. The index for the clothing group 
was 119 in March, 1938, as compared with 117 in March, 1937; 107 in the 
summer of 1933; and 157 in December, 1929. The index for the fuel and light- 
ing group declined from 157 in December, 1929, to 140 in July and August, 1933. 
Since that time changes have been slight. 

In wholesale prices an upward movement in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number which commenced in May, 1936, following a period of 
more than two years of relative stability, was continued irregularly until July, 
1937, when the highest level since 1930 was recorded. Between July, 1937, and 
March, 1938, the movement was mainly downward. Comparative figures for 
the index number are 83:1 for March, 1938; 87-5 for July, 1937; 85:5 for 
March, 1937; 71-8 for May, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); and 96:0 for December, 1929. The movement since May, 1936, 
was due mainly to changes in prices of grains, live stock, hides, raw cotton, raw 
wool and certain other farm products, as well as in non-ferrous metals, lumber, 
pulp, iron and steel. | | 

FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


During 1937 the department continued its record of fatalities from accidents 
to workers during the course of their employment or arising out of it or resulting 
from industrial diseases. Figures as to such fatalities, with information as to 
causes, were published quarterly in the Labour Gazette, and a summary for the 
calendar year, together with a statistical analysis, appeared in the issue for 
March, 1938. As in previous years, information was secured from the various 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, other provincial and Dominion 
authorities, factory inspectors, Departments of Mines, etc., and from Labour 
Gazette correspondents and newspapers. Supplementary lists showing fatalities 
reported too late for inclusion in previous lists were also given. 

During 1937 the number of fatalities reported was 1,209, as compared with 
the corresponding preliminary figure of 1,074 for 1936, the final figure on 
revision for late reports being 1,107. There was no single accident resulting in 
the loss of a relatively large number of lives, the most serious being due to 
the collapse of a cofferdam for the construction of a pier for a highway bridge 
at Port Stanley, Ont., on December 19. Eight men were killed and five were 
injured. Six seamen lost their lives when a vessel was swamped in Nipigon 
Straits, Lake Superior, on September 24. There were two accidents, each of 
which resulted in four fatalities, and twelve resulting in three. 

The classes of industries for which appreciable increases were reported 
were agriculture, logging, mining, saw-milling, manufacturing, construction, and 
electric light and power, while there were decreases in fishing and trapping, 
transportation and public utilities, and service, which includes public adminis- 
tration, laundries, dyeing and cleaning establishments, personal and _ profes- 
sional service, etc. The industrial group showing the largest number of fatal 
accidents was transportation, with 214, there being 198 in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 164 in construction, 154 each in agriculture and manu- 
facturing, and 145 in logging. There were 113 fatalities in metal mining and 
64 in coal mining. The figure for manufacturing included 65 in saw and 
planing mills, 30 in iron and steel plants and 13 in pulp and paper mills. The 
figure for transportation included 90 on steam railways, 67 in shipping and 
41 in local and highway transportation. The figure for public administration 
was 36, for retail trade 25 and for wholesale trade 20. In highway and bridge 
construction there were 83 and on buildings and structures 59. 

An analysis by causes of accidents shows the largest number, 385, under 
“moving trains, vehicles, ete.”, which included 119 for automobiles and other 
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power vehicles and implements, with 99 for watercraft and 76 under “ struck 
or run over by, or crushed by or between cars and engines”. Next in importance 
was “falling objects”, which accounted for 223 fatalities, followed by “ falling 
persons” with 186. ‘“ Dangerous substances” accounted for 148 fatalities, of 
which 40 were due to explosive substances, 37 to electric current, 28 to flames, 
etc., and 20 to steam escapes, boiler explosions and compressed air. Animals 
were the cause of 33 deaths, of which 21 were due to horses. ‘‘Prime movers”, 
which includes motors, engines, shafting, belts, gears, etc., caused 25 deaths 
and. hoisting apparatus 25, while working machines caused 24. There were 33 
fatalities caused by lightning, frost, sunstroke, etc., and 31 due to industrial 
disease, strain, etc. 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE BRANCH 


In the Labour Intelligence Branch is prepared the annual report on Labour 
Organization in Canada and the report on Organization in Industry, Commerce 
and the Professions in Canada. In addition, the branch prepares summaries of 
convention proceedings of the larger labour organizations in Canada and the 
United States for publication in the Labour Gazette; conducts correspondence 
in connection with trade union activities and other related work; maintains the 
subscription lists of the Labour Gazette, as well as the accounts of this and 
other publications issued by the department for which a charge is made; and 
forwards to the Auditor General and Representative of the Treasury a detailed 
monthly statement of the revenue collected, the money received being deposited 
in the Bank of Canada. Daily information obtained from the leading news- 
papers in Canada, as well as from certain British, Australian and American 
papers, is supplied to the various branches of the department by a clipping 
bureau maintained in the branch. Additional information is obtained from the 
large number of labour papers and trade union journals received in the depart- 
ment. The latter are indexed and filed, and those retained for reference pur- 
poses are bound. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN CANADA 


The twenty-seventh annual report on Labour Organization in Canada, 
covering the calendar year 1937, briefly defines the composition and develop- 
ment of the major organizations of wage-earners in the Dominion, and also 
gives statistical and other information respecting membership, benefits, regis- 
tration, etc. 

According to the report, labour organizations in Canada are divided into 
two groups—(1) local branches of international bodies whose membership is 
chiefly in the United States and Canada and (2) unions the membership of 
which is entirely Canadian. 

The first group is composed mainly of organizations directly or indirectly 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, together with the railway 
organizations in train and engine service, all of which have their headquarters 
in the United States. Sixty-two central labour bodies in this group are reported 
as having affiliated the whole of their Canadian membership with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, which also has in affiliation four purely 
Canadian central organizations, as well as one hundred and seventeen directly 
chartered unions. 

The second group, i.e., the Canadian bodies, may be classified according 
to affiliation as follows: the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, estab- 
lished at Toronto in 1873; the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, organized at 
Montreal in 1927; the National Catholic Unions, the first convention of which 
was held in 1918 and which in 1921 at Hull, P.Q., formed the Federation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada; the Canadian Federation of Labour, established 
in 1936; and various other central labour bodies and independent local units. 
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In the international group there were at the close of the year 95 organi- 
zations and one industrial union, the former having 2,042 local branches, an 
increase of 157 as compared with the year 1936, with a combined membership 
of 216,309, a gain of 45,740. The Industrial Workers of the World reported 
6 local branches, with 1,156 members, a loss of 5 locals and 3,044 members. 


The Canadian central organizations had a combined reported membership 
of 98,633, comprised in 853 local branch unions, a gain of 113 branches and 
14,792 members. The Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada reported 278 
syndicates and 7 study circles, a gain of 95, the combined reported membership 
being 52,000, an increase of 7,000. There were 72 independent local units, 67 
of which reported a combined membership of 16,521, a gain of 12 local units 
and a loss of 2,342 members. 


According to information furnished the department by officers of the various 
labour organizations and that secured from other reliable sources, at the close 
of 1937 there were in Canada 3,258 local branch unions of all classes, an increase 
of 372, divided as follows: international, 2,048; Canadian, 853; Federation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada, 285; and independent, 72. The combined mem- 
bership in the 3,258 local branch unions, as reported to the department, was 
384,619, apportioned among the various groups as follows: international, 
217,465; Canadian, 98,633; Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 52,000; 
and independent, 16,521. 

The trade union membership and the total number of local branches of all 


classes of organized labour bodies in Canada, as reported to the department 
for the past 27 years, have been as follows:— 


— Branches | Member- —- Branches | Member- 
ship ship 

CO UES Aaa+ HME iu cia a aateet sapate yes 1,741 VOSA 2h VIG Dame cecatot, yee tee ae La en ee 2,429 260, 643 
TORQ Wares. hs cma nee 1,883 1605420) RO 2O We anes de cha ene 2,494 271,064 
OS Sets Tee cis cre SE ey ae Te 2,017 LPO elu 2G yt eames weet Paes Seren ac 2,515 274,604 
TOUS Sat ee on somber ny cette ee nearaty, 2,003 L6G SIOS TT MOD Peon cee oe ae oes oe cee 2,604 290, 282 
TOD ee cane, Seer eA IS een ate nN 1,883 1435343) Vi TODS eae: = nee.ian kee tcaten in em eat 2.653 300, 602 
ARO US ee Eees sy Ree eens Va! e GF 1,842 1605400) \- L920 ack. 1 yeti latane orc een 2,778 319,476 
1 RS rcincrc rae eRe Mens Actedte 95 Se Ae 1,974 204630 Viti GS Ooms, Aten cheer te eee ere ae 2,809 322,449 
OR hey oe ee eae ee i CRRA ese et Bae 2,274 248887. (SST rh RR RS er ee ee aaa 20ute 310,544 
SAS) REE atone AE = ne ee ot, a a 2,847 SLO VET led OS 2 inci soc ele eee Oe 2,725 283,576 
DO QO Re Sah Ce eke ocak eA RAED todos 3 2,918 S131 C423) 1933.2 2... Meads eee eae 2,707 286, 220 
2 OPA ARREARS ea RE OR AMOR CIE Ay aie 2,668 Pah ba ran o'4 UNM lant MOY We Racca ie, Ma eR ea) ae 2,740 281,774 
LQ U2 etre eee. imme Te) em hen Fo oF db12 ZEOVOLL | TOSS ae eset re rece ae ea eee 2,728 280, 704 
JRP AY ie COC RRR Aa i = NS me Ue AR 2,487 DES O92 | TGS Gian cer ee eke ree 2,886 322,473 

1937 Suen en ae We A ae em 3,258 384, 619 


Trade Union Branches by Provinces.—The province of Ontario, with 1,205 
out of a total of 3,258, had the greatest number of local branch unions; Quebec 
was second with 707; British Columbia was third with 328; and Alberta was 
fourth with 294. The remaining five provinces ranked as follows: Saskatche- 
wan, 196; Manitoba, 195; Nova Scotia, 178; New Brunswick, 143; and Prince 
Edward Island, 12. 


Reported Trade Union Membership in Canadian Cities—There were 34 
cities in Canada with not less than 20 trade union branches, four more than the 
number recorded in 1936. These 34 cities with their 1,944 branches represented 
approximately 60 per cent of the local branches of all classes operating in the 
Dominion. The 1,944 branch unions contained about 61 per cent of the entire 
trade union membership, and the 1,688 reporting branches in these cities repre- 
sented 62 per cent of all reporting branches in Canada. 


Trade Umon Benefits—Of the 31 Canadian central organizations, six 


reported payments for benefits in 1937, the total amount disbursed being 
$47,657.78, a decrease of $20,331.39 as compared with the benefits paid by five 
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organizations in 1936. Of the 96 international organizations operating in 
Canada, 58 reported expenditures for benefits. The total disbursements in 
Canada and the United States amounted to $20,906,473, this being $678,295 
more than the outlay for benefits by 61 organizations in the previous year. 
Returns supplied by 811 local branch unions in Canada show that these bodies 
expended a total of $323,562 to their own members on account of the various 
benefits, which was in addition to the amount disbursed by the central organi- 
zations. The sum was $88,345 less than that reported in 1936 by 717 local 
branch unions. 


Non-Trade Union Associations—As in previous issues, the report contains 
information concerning a group of 127 associations which, though not connected 
with the trade union movement, are for the most part composed of wage- 
earners and are considered of sufficient importance to justify the recording of 
their names. These include organizations of school teachers, government em- 
ployees, commercial travellers, etc., with a combined membership of 116,904, 
an increase of 1,040 as compared with the number of members comprised in 
this class of organized employees in 1936. 


Trade Union Directory—The report also constitutes a complete labour 
directory, containing, as it does, not only the names and addresses of the chief 
officers of local branch unions and delegate bodies in the Dominion, but also 
those of the central organizations with which organized Canadian workers are 
identified. 


ORGANIZATION IN INDUSTRY, COMMERCE AND THE PROFESSIONS IN CANADA 


The twelfth report on Organization in Industry, Commerce and the Pro- 
fessions in Canada, being for the calendar year 1937, was prepared in the 
Labour Intelligence Branch during the period under review. The volume, which 
contains the names of all known associations of this character, indicates the 
extent of organization among those identified with the industrial and commercial 
life of the Dominion and also the development of organization of those who are 
connected with professional, technical and scientific pursuits. The objects of 
the various associations, where obtainable, are outlined in the report. Among 
other things they include collective dealing with trade questions, the co-ordina- 
tion of other activities and the endeavour to secure what may be considered 
necessary legislation. The associations are divided into the following groups:— 


I. Manufacturing 
II. Building and Construction 
III. Mining 
IV. Transportation and Communication 
V. Printing and Publishing 
VI. Laundering, Cleaning, Repairing, etc. 
VII. Personal Service and Amusement 
VIII. Financial 
IX. Agriculture 
X. Dairying 
XI. Live Stock Breeders, etc. 
XII. Wholesale Merchants 
XIII. Retail Merchants 
XIV. Real Estate Dealers 
XV. Professional 
XVI. Technical and Scientific 
XVII. Insurance 
XVIII. Funeral Service. 
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The first seven divisions, as indicated in the report, contain the names: of 
220 main and 100 branch or affiliated associations, with a combined membership 
of 37,765, which are composed of persons or firms who are identified with 
industries in which the employment of workpeople is essential. (The number 
of trade unionists in the same groups, according to the Twenty-seventh Annual 
Report on Labour Organization in Canada was 384,619.) Some of the organ- 
ized employers who are members of the associations the names of which are 
included in the report have working agreements with the corresponding organi- 
zations of workers covering the conditions of employment in their respective | 
establishments. In the remaining eleven groups the employment of labour is in 
some cases only incidental and, with the exception of the retail merchants’ 
section, there is no corresponding body of organized workers. While in the main 
the associations listed in the report are purely Canadian, some are connected 
with associations having their headquarters in the United States. 

The associations listed in the volume include 844 main bodies and 672 
branch or affiliated associations, making a total of 1,516 organizations, with a 
combined membership of 746,836. 


Tue LIBRARY OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The library of the Department of Labour was organized in 1900, when the 
department was created, and has steadily increased its collection of documents 
since that time. Through the exchange of publications with departments of 
other governments carrying on work along similar lines and through the Inter- 
national Labour Organization the department is kept in touch with labour 
matters in almost all countries of the world. In addition to the publications 
thus received, there is a valuable collection of publications of labour organiza- 
tions and periodicals and newspapers published in the interest of organized 
labour. A very complete collection of volumes dealing with labour problems 
and legislation is supplemented by books for reference and volumes on general 
economic subjects, history and law. There is also a comprehensive collection 
of books on industrial combinations and related subjects. About 143 volumes 
have been added during the fiscal year. This number does not include 
pamphlets, bound volumes of periodicals or Government documents. Numerous 
pamphlets on subjects within the scope of the department give additional sources 
of information, particularly on current topics. The primary purpose of the 
library is to serve as an information centre for the officers of the department. 
Subject to their requirements, the services of the library are also at the dis- 
posal of the general public, and frequent use is made of its material by the 
students and staffs of the Canadian universities and by others interested in 
labour problems. Books are sent by mail, wherever possible, to any persons 
wishing to borrow them, and special information and bibliographies are compiled 
when required. 


LABouR LEGISLATION 


Special attention is given by the department to labour legislation in Canada 
and other countries. Articles dealing with different branches of labour law are 
published in the Labour G'azette and special bulletins in printed or mimeographed 
form are issued from time to time. 

A report on Labour Legislation in Canada is published annually. The 
reports for 1915, 1920, 1928, and 1937, reproduced the text or a summary of the 
Dominion and provincial statutes of special interest to labour which were in 
force at the end of those years. The reports for the intervening years cover only 
the legislation enacted during the year. 
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Ii. CONCILIATION AND LABOUR ACT 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1938, the conciliation services of the 
Department of Labour were utilized in connection with the adjustment of a 
number of labour disputes. In some of these cases strikes or lockouts had already 
occurred and in others cessation of work appeared to be imminent or there was 
difficulty in carrying on negotiations in connection with wages and working 
conditions. The proceedings were under the provisions of the Conciliation and 
Labour Act, chapter 110, R.S.C., 1927, which empowers the minister to inquire 
into the causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the parties together and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by the parties concerned. In some 
disputes occurring in industries coming within the scope of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, namely, mining and certain public utility industries, prelim- 
inary inquiries by officers of the department resulted in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under that statute. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff conciliators and mediators who 
are stationed at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. The territory 
of the officers resident in Vancouver comprises the four western provinces. The 
conciliation officers resident in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario, while 
the officers in Montreal cover the province of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation Officer are at Ottawa. 

These officers are also charged with certain duties arising out of the 
administration of The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, and the Fair 
Wages Policy applying to contracts let by the Dominion Government and to 
works aided by federal funds. 

The following is a list of the more important cases in connection with which 
mediation work was performed during the year by the department. These 
cases indicate the good results being obtained by this service. 


MINING 


Coal Miners, Coal Creek and Michel, B.C—Early in April, 1937, the 
Department of Labour was advised that negotiations between the management 
of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company, Limited, and its coal miners at Coal 
Creek and Michel, B.C., for an agreement granting recognition to the United 
Mine Workers of America and providing for wage increases and the adjustment 
of certain inequalities were not. progressing favourably and that strike action 
had been authorized. Mediation by a departmental conciliator resulted in a 
settlement of all matters in dispute and the agreement, which was signed on 
April 20, granted recognition to the union and provided as well for wage increases. 
It was stated that approximately 500 miners were involved in thjs dispute. 


Metal Miners, Wells, B.C_—On May 25, 1937, strikes occurred at the mines 
of the Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining Company, Limited, and the Island Mountain 
Mines, Limited, Cariboo District, B.C., involving approximately 385 miners, 
members of Local No. 253, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ International Union, 
an affiliate of the Committee for Industrial Organization. The conciliation 
services of the federal Department of Labour were at once offered to both the 
employers and the strikers, and the attention of the latter was directed to a 
provision of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which makes it unlawful 
for mine employees to go on strike on account of any dispute prior to or during 
a reference of such dispute to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
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lished under the Act. After some delay the offer of conciliation was accepted by 
the strikers, and an officer conferred, in Wells, with the strikers’ committee on 
May 31. The conciliator endeavoured to persuade the men to resume work 
pending the establishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, but this 
could not be accomplished. The strike appeared to have been precipitated by a 
dispute which arose over a demand of the miners to be promoted strictly on a 
seniority basis, rather than on merit, but demands were later submitted for 
recognition of the union, for the reinstatement of all employees without discrim- 
ination, for a 48-hour week where possible and also for an upward adjustment 
in wages. The departmental officer held numerous conferences with the parties 
involved but was unable to find any basis of settlement. Both mines remained 
closed until July 15, when the Cariboo mine reopened with a staff of about 100 
men, most of whom had joined a new company union known as the Cariboo Gold 
Quartz Co-Operative Association. This staff was gradually increased to the 
normal strength of approximately 250 men. At the Island Mountain mine full 
operations were resumed on August 16, with a staff of over 100 men. 


Coal Miners, Cumberland and Nanaimo, B.C.—In the spring of 1937 miners, 
members of District No. 18, United Mine Workers of America, employed by the 
Western Fuel Corporation, Limited, Nanaimo, and Canadian Collieries (Duns- 
muir), Limited, Cumberland, Bie which are under joint management, requested 
an agreement giving recognition to the union and providing for increased rates of 
pay and changes in working conditions. Early in July, negotiations between the 
management and representatives of the miners having been unsuccessful, a 
conciliation officer of the Department of Labour endeavoured to arrange further 
conferences between the parties involved. The management stated, however, 
that it could not enter into any agreement which would entail increased operating 
costs. As the miners threatened to strike, the conciliator urged that application 
be made for the establishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
as required by the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The application was 
subsequently made and a board established. The dispute was terminated through 
this procedure. 


Coal Miners, Hillcrest, Alta——On September 18, 1937, an application was 
made to the Department of Labour on behalf of coal miners employed by the 
Hillcrest Collieries, Limited, Hillcrest, Alta., for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
after efforts to secure an agreement with the company giving recognition to the 
United Mine Workers of America and embodying wages and working conditions 
had failed. The miners, members of Local Union No. 1058, threatened strike 
action. A mediator of the Department of Labour visited Hillcrest and inter- 
viewed both parties to the dispute. The general manager of the company 
contended that the United Mine Workers of America did not represent a 
majority of the employees and he definitely refused to meet the committee of 
union members which had been appointed to represent the miners. To clarify 
the point the parties affected took a ballot at the pit head and the result 
indicated that a large majority of the men desired to have the United Mine 
Workers of America represent them. An agreement between the management of 
the company and officials of the union was signed on November 23, 1937. The 
application stated that 260 miners were affected by this dispute. . 


Coal Miners, Drumheller District, Alta—Coal miners, members of the 
United Mine Workers of America, employed by the Midland Coal Mining 
Company, Limited, and the Newcastle Coal Company, Limited, ceased work on 
November 8, 1937, as a culmination of disputes with the management over 
timbering conditions in the mines. On the folluwing day miners employed at 
the A.B.C. and Brilliant Collieries also ceased work, bringing the total number 
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on strike to 589. <A conciliator of the Dominion Department of Labour 
endeavoured to bring about a conference between the mine operators, union 
officials and the committee representing the men, but the operators refused to take 
part in a conference until the men had returned to work. The strikers agreed to 
this and operations were resumed on the 8th. At the conference which followed 
it was decided to place the matter before an independent chairman, as provided 
in the terms of the existing agreements. 


Employees of Sterling Collieries Company and Coal Valley Mining Com- 
pany, Limited, Sterco and Coal Valley, Alta—On February 18, 1938, an appli- 
cation was received in the Department of Labour for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act to deal with a dispute existing at the mines of the Sterling 
Collieries Company, Limited, and the Coal Valley Mining Company, 
Limited, Sterco and Coal Valley, Alta. The application stated that 
there were 37 employees affected, members of Locals 46 and 46A,  Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, and that the dispute related to 
the employees’ request for the restoration of the wage rates and working con- 
fitions provided in the 1929-31 agreements. Since December 31, 1932, ten 
per cent had been deducted from the total periodical pay-roll earnings. Fol- 
lowing receipt of this application a conciliation officer of the Department of 
Labour proceeded to Edmonton, Sterco and Coal Valley and conferred with 
officials of the two companies concerned and officers of the union making the 
application, and also with officers of another union, the Western Association of 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, which had signed an agreement on Feb- 
ruary 15 with the Coal Valley Mining Company and claimed the right to nego- 
tiate for all employees of the two companies. It was finally agreed that wage 
agreements would be negotiated with the companies by the steam shovel men 
and dinkey locomotive engineers through the International Union of Operating 
Engineers and by the “auxiliary ” employees through the Western Association 
of Mechanical and Electrical Engineers. 


MANUFACTURING 


Glass Factory Workers, Hamilton and Wallaceburg, Ont., and Redcliffe, 
Alta.—The last annual report of the Department of Labour carried a reference 
to strikes which had been called in the plants of the Dominion Glass Company, 
Limited, Hamilton and Wallaceburg, Ont., and Redcliffe, Alta., in August, 
1936, by the American Flint Glass Workers’ Union of North America when the 
demands for increased wages and recognition of the union made by employees 
in the Hamilton plant were not conceded. No request was received from 
either party to the dispute for the conciliation services of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, but early in December, 1936, the department, on its own 
initiative, interested itself in the matter and during the following weeks several 
conferences were held with officials of the company and with representatives 
of the union. In the interval operations in the Hamilton and Wallaceburg 
plants had been resumed to a large extent and many of the strikers had been 
replaced. Officials of the company eventually agreed to reinstate, without delay, 
several of the workmen from the mould shops and to give preference of employ- 
ment to the remainder in other departments of the plants as opportunity offered 
pending vacancies in their own line of work. A number of the men accepted 
this arrangement and returned to work during May, 1937, but the strike was not 
officially called off by the union. At Redcliffe work was resumed early in Sep- 
tember, 1937. 
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Shoe Factory Workers, Perth, Ont—On May 10, 1937, a request was 
received for the conciliation services of the Department of Labour in connec- 
tion with a strike of 100 employees of the Perth Shoe Company, Limited, 
Perth, Ont., which had been in effect since April 14. The strike had 
been ‘called to enforce union recognition and a closed shop agreement, 
but subsequently a demand was made for wage increases of 5 cents an 
hour for time workers and 10 per cent for piece workers. A departmental 
officer conferred with the employers and with a committee representing the 
strikers on May 10 and 11, and late on the evening of the 11th a settlement 
was reached. Work was resumed on the 17th. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment provision was made for wage increases of 24 cents per hour for time 
workers and 5 per cent for piece workers, for union recognition for all union 
employees, for the recognition of a shop committee and for the resumption of 
work on a seniority basis. Approximately 221 persons were employed in this 
factory. 


Printing Pressmen, Hamilton, Ont—On June 28, 1937, the services of a 
conciliation officer of the Department of Labour were requested in connection 
with a dispute between the National Paper Goods Company, Limited, Hamil- 
ton, and certain of its employees in the press room. The officer assigned to the 
case ascertained that the seven men involved had on numerous occasions 
requested wage increases. The request not having been granted, the men, 
on June 18, asked for their pay and ceased work. Some of them secured 
temporary employment elsewhere. The company at once started replacing the 
men and by the 23rd had employed sufficient help to continue the work. The 
general manager of the company stated that he was quite willing to re-engage 
his former employees when vacancies occurred but refused to discharge any of 
the men then working. 


Tannery Employees, Toronto, Ont—At the request of representatives of 
the Shoe Workers’ Union and Allied Crafts, made on July 19, 1937, a concili- 
ator of the Department of Labour endeavoured to reopen negotiations with 
the management of A. R. Clarke and Company, Limited, Toronto, looking 
to the reinstatement of certain former employees who had ceased work when 
a strike had been called by the union on June 1 in protest against the employ- 
ment by the company of a non-union worker. The officials of the union had 
failed in their efforts to bring about an agreement covering wages and work- 
ing conditions. The conciliator found that while the manager refused to con- 
fer with officers of the union and also that most of the vacancies had been 
filled, it was still possible to find employment for about 40 men. The attitude 
of the management was made known to the strikers’ representatives, and, 
though the strike was not called off, a large majority of the men registered 
with the company for employment. 


Cotton Factory Workers, Cornwall, Ont—On July 20, 1937, a strike 
occurred of approximately 1,700 textile workers, members of the Cornwall local 
of the United Textile Workers of America, employed in three plants of Cana- 
dian Cottons, Limited, Cornwall, Ont., when the management of the company 
delayed in replying to a demand of the union for increased wages, certain 
changes in working conditions and recognition of the union. The conciliation 
services of the Department of Labour were requested by the local member of 
Parliament and by representatives of the union. Accordingly a departmental 
officer conferred, on July 22, with the general manager and other officials of the 
company at the head office in Montreal, and later the same day at Cornwall 
with a committee representing the strikers. The conciliator found that the 
strikers’ committee was quite willing to co-operate with him, but there was no 
disposition on the part of the company to do likewise. Early in August, after 
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efforts made by other parties had failed to dispose of the issue, the union again 
appealed to the Minister of Labour for intervention. The minister at once 
offered to establish a Board of Conciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, with the understanding that work would be 
resumed at once pending the setting up of the board. This offer was accepted by 
the employees but rejected by the management on the ground that it preferred 
to have the matter dealt with by the Industry and Labour Board of Ontario. 
As the dispute was not one coming within the direct scope of the aforementioned 
statute a board could be established only on the joint consent of both parties. 
The case was later dealt with by the provincial Industry and Labour Board. 


Hat Factory Workers, Brockville, Ont.—On June 26, 1937, a strike occurred 
of approximately 175 members of Hatters’ Union No. 74, United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers’ International Union, employed by the John B. Stetson 
Company (Canada) Limited, Brockville, Ont. The demands included increased 
wages, union recognition with a closed shop agreement, the elimination of the 
Bedeaux system and certain minor concessions. The plant continued operations 
with about one-third the normal staff. Officials of the Ontario Department of 
Labour endeavoured to bring about a settlement, and officials of the federal 
Department of Labour also were kept informed of developments. A deadlock 
was reached, however, and early in August the company announced that the 
ladies’ hat division had been permanently moved to another centre and all the 
work in connection with fall orders for men’s hats contracted for at outside 
points, but that if a sufficient number of the strikers would signify their desire 
to be retained as employees of the company an effort would be made to carry 
on a portion of the work at Brockville. Officers of the federal and provincial 
Departments of Labour thereupon took joint action to bring about an adjust- 
ment. It was found that an understanding could be reached on all points with 
the exception of union recognition, but the strikers refused to drop this demand 
and the management of the company remained adamant in its refusal to make 
this concession. Subsequently further negotiations, instituted by officials of the 
provincial Government, resulted in an agreement being concluded on August 19. 
Provisions of the agreement included the abolition of the Bedeaux system, the 
reinstatement of all former employees as quickly as production should permit, 
the submission of the question of wages, hours and conditions of employment to 
the Industry and Labour Board under the provincial Industrial Standards Act 
and the establishment of a shop committee to be elected by the workers. Pro- 
vision was also made for the reference to an arbitration board of any future 
disputes which the shop committee and the management should be unable to 
settle. 


Commercial Artists, Toronto, Ont—At the request of representatives of the 
Commercial Artists’ Union of Toronto, Ont., a conciliator of the Department of 
Labour interviewed, on July 21, the manager of the Stanley Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, in an effort to bring about the reinstatement of certain 
artists who had ceased work in April, when a strike occurred of commercial 
artists employed by a number of firms in the city. Agreements had been reached 
in all the other cases. The manager of the company stated that the strikers 
had been replaced but that he could find employment for at least two of the 
men and, further, that he would be willing to re-employ the others when 
vacancies should occur. He declined, however, to reopen negotiations or to 
meet a committee for the purpose of reviewing the situation. Seven artists 
were involved in this dispute. 


Cap Workers, Toronto, Ont.—Early in March a dispute arose between the 
A. A, Allan Company, Toronto, Ont., and Local Union No. 47, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers, over the demand of the union for the reinstatement 
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of certain employees who allegedly had been dismissed. Union recognition and 
a signed agreement were also sought. The company maintained that the men 
laid off were extra men taken on during a busy period and stated they would 
be re-employed when work was available, and also that while it was paying 
union wages it would not recognize the union. Subsequently a strike occurred, 
which was dealt with by the Ontario Department of Labour, but a settlement 
was not reached. Later a representative of the union requested the conciliation 
services of the Dominion Department of Labour, but it was found that the 
company had not changed its position in the matter. 


Shipyard Workers, Saint John, N.B—On March 4, 1938, the management 
of the Saint John Dry Dock Company, Limited, notified the Department of 
Labour that various groups of the employees were pressing for wage increases 
and that it was the desire of the management, and of the employees as well, 
that a mediator of the department visit Saint John at the earliest opportunity 
to assist in the negotiations. A departmental officer arrived in Saint John on 
March 22, and, on conferring with the officials of the company, he learned that 
there were seven groups of employees who had made separate requests for 
increased wages, the main groups being the machinists, members of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, and the steel workers. At subsequent meet- 
ings with the various employees’ committees it was learned that the smaller 
groups would be willing to accept whatever wage increase was given to the 
more important groups. At a joint meeting of the company officials and the 
steel workers’ committee a wage increase of thirteen per cent was offered and 
accepted. Certain revisions of working conditions were also agreed to, the most 
important being the institution of an eight-hour day in place of the nine-hour 
day then in effect. The machinists insisted upon a substantially larger increase 
in wages but some time later they agreed to accept the adjustment which had 
been agreed to by the other groups concerned. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Railroad Conductors and Trainmen, Quebec Central Railway Company, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q.—At the close of the last fiscal year there remained untermin- 
ated a dispute involving the Quebec Central Railway Company and its con- 
ductors and trainmen. Efforts on the part of conciliators of the Department of 
Labour over a period of several months failed to end the controversy and 
serious friction developed. Consequently, early in September, 1937, His 
Honour Albert Constantineau, Judge of. the County Court for the counties of 
Prescott and Russell, Ontario, was appointed a Commissioner under the pro- 
visions of Part I of the Inquiries Act to investigate the dispute. The appoint- 
ment was made on the recommendation of the Minister of Labour in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 65 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


Clerks, Checkers, Elevator Operators and Freight Handlers, Digby, N.S.— 
On July 17, 1937, an application was received in the Department of Labour for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act to deal with a dispute involving 46 clerks, 
checkers, elevator operators and freight handlers, members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company at Digby, N.S. 
The application stated that the management of the company had declined to 
meet the employees’ request for their inclusion in the agreement covering similar 
employees at Reed’s Point Wharf, Saint John, N.B., and an adjustment in 
wages to conform to those specified in this agreement. Mediation by officers of 
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the Department of Labour resulted in a settlement of the issue without the 

necessity of board procedure. The agreement, which became effective Septem- 

ber 1, 1937, covered the employees at Digby only and provided for increased 
rates of pay and minor changes in working conditions. 


Telegraph Messengers, Canadian Pacific Ralway Company, Montreal, 
P.Q.—At the close of March, 1937, negotiations between the Canadian: Pacific 
Railway Company and representatives of its telegraph messengers, members of 
Local No. 269, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, employed in the 
communication department. (commercial), which had been arranged through the 
conciliation service of the Department of Labour, were still under way. The 
messengers, stated to number 96, had requested an agreement covering rates of 
pay and working conditions and when this was not granted application was 
made to the Department of Labour for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
Early in June, as a result of an understanding reached with the employing 
company, the applicants withdrew the board application, and late in October 
the department was advised that an agreement had been consummated. 


Telegraph Messengers, Canadian National Railways, Montreal, P.Q.—The 
last annual report of the department also contained particulars of a dispute 
then existing between the Canadian National Railways and its telegraph 
messengers, members of Local No. 268, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. In this instance, as well, application had been made for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, and the case received attention jointly with that 
affecting the messengers in the Canadian Pacific service. The board application 
was withdrawn in May and later a settlement was reached on all points with 
one exception. Representatives of the messengers subsequently stated that this 
one outstanding point would not be pressed further at that time. 


Coal Handlers, Montreal, P.Q.—As referred to in the last annual report 
of the department, a delegation representing coal handlers, members of the 
National Independent Coal Handlers’ Association of Montreal, Inc., interviewed, 
on February 24, 1987, officials of the Department of Labour in regard to certain 
erievances they had against their employers, the Dominion Coal Company and 
the Canadian Import Company of that city. Full details of these complaints 
were set out in a letter to the department under date of March 10, and the 
matter was at once referred to the departmental conciliator resident in Montreal. 
Numerous conferences of representatives of the parties involved followed, in 
which the departmental officer participated. About this time the aforementioned 
union affiliated with the National Independent Coal Handlers’ Association, and 
still later these same workers were organized into Local 1450 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. Early in June, when an officer of this latter union 
endeavoured to open negotiations with the employers, it became known that they 
(the employers) had entered into an agreement with l’Union Nationale des 
Deschargeurs de Charbon, a newly organized union of these same workers. A 
dispute thereupon arose as to the legality of this new union and the agreement 
between it and the employers mentioned. At a subsequent meeting the com- 
panies stated that should the Union Nationale approach them asking for a 
transfer of the contract to the International Longshoremen’s Association con- 
sideration would be given to the request. This action, however, apparently was 
not taken. 


Steamship Checkers and Coopers, Montreal, P.Q.—On April 8, 1937, an 
application was received in the Department of Labour for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act to deal with a dispute between the Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, 
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and certain of its employees being checkers and coopers, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. The application stated that the management of the employ- 
ing company had ‘refused to open negotiations for an agreement covering wages 
and working conditions. A few days later the department was notified that the 
company had entered into an agreement with the Union des Travailleurs du Port 
de Montréal, Inc., covering all longshore and freight handling work in the port 
of Montreal for 1937, and that the union had advised all checkers and coopers 
that they must become members of this organization if they wished to continue 
their employment with the company. The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees thereupon gave 
notice that its members would refuse to handle cargo of the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines, Limited, at Port Arthur and Fort William, Ontario, if an amicable 
settlement was not reached prior to May 1. This dispute received the imme- 
diate attention of departmental conciliators, and conferences which were held 
resulted in the withdrawal of these two classes from the agreement with the 
Union des Travailleurs du Port de Montréal, Inc., and their inclusion in a 
separate agreement, dated May 14, between the Canada Steamship Lines, 
Limited, and a committee of the employees. The committee was composed of 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. The application stated that fifty employees 
were affected by this dispute. 


Steamship Freight Handlers, Toronto, Hamilton and Point Edward, Ont.— 
At the opening of navigation early in April, 19387, longshoremen, freight handlers 
and checkers employed by the Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, the Terminal 
Warehouse, Limited, and the Tree Line Navigation Company, Limited, at 
Toronto, Ont., ceased work demanding increased wages. Longshoremen em- 
ployed at Hamilton and Point Edward also ceased work about the same time. 
At the beginning of the dispute the men at Toronto and Hamilton were members 
of an independent labour union and the workers at Point Edward were members 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association, but after the strikes occurred 
charters in all three cases were taken out with the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees. At the 
request of representatives of the workers, officials of the Department of Labour 
mediated, and as a result of understandings reached work was resumed on 
May 17. Subsequently agreements covering the work in all three ports were 
signed with the union. It was stated that 714 persons were affected by this 
dispute. A dispute between the Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, and its long- 
shoremen at Windsor, Ont., was also terminated at this time by a signed agree- 
ment. 


Longshoremen Unloading Cargo of Canadian Barges, New York City, 
N.Y.—On June 15, 1937, the president of the Donnacona Paper Company, 
Quebec, P.Q., notified the Department of Labour that members of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association in the port of New York had refused to 
unload barges operated by his company for the reason that the crews of these 
barges were not members of the International Seamen’s Union of America. The 
president stated that he was unaware of any demands having been made upon 
his company by this union for an agreement and that the question of union 
recognition had never been raised by members of these crews at any time. A 
conciliation officer of the department at once interviewed an official of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, which is affiliated with the International Seamen’s 
Union of America, and an official of the Shipping Federation of Canada at 
Montreal. As a consequence of these interviews the matter was adjusted. 
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Electric Railway Switchmen, Oshawa, Ont.—On June 21, 1987, twenty-one 
freight switchmen employed by the Oshawa Electric Railway Company, con- 
trolled by the Canadian National Railways, resigned individually from the 
company’s service, their request for the standard rates of pay applicable on 
steam railways having been refused by the company. This action resulted in 
the suspension of traffic in the yards of the General Motors Company, and a 
closing down of the plant appeared imminent. The railway company, however, 
replaced a few of the employees with men from the railway shops in Oshawa, 
and operations were partially resumed. At the request of officials of the Cana- 
dian National Railways a conciliator of the Department of Labour conferred, 
in Oshawa, with officials of the employing company and officers of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, and subsequently conferences were held in Ottawa 
with the parties concerned. As a result of these discussions the men resumed 
work on June 28. 


Grain Elevator Employees, Port Arthur and Fort William, Ont.—During 
the latter part of September, 1937, the Vice-President of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees informed the Department of Labour that difficulty was being 
experienced in securing agreements with the Manitoba Pool Elevators, Lim- 
ited, the Saskatchewan Pool Terminals, Limited, the McCabe Brothers Grain 
Company, Limited, and the Eastern Terminal Elevators, Limited, covering 
their employees at the head of the lakes, and a request was made for media- 
tion. An officer of the Department of Labour conferred with officials of the 
employing companies and officers of the union in Winnipeg, and later in Port 
Arthur and Fort William. It was ascertained that the employees desired an 
agreement covering wages and working conditions and recognition of the 
union. Officials of all the companies concerned stated that they were unaware 
that the employees had any grievances either as to wages or conditions of 
employment, and all stated that they were quite willing to meet a committee 
of the workers to discuss such matters. With the exception of the McCabe 
Brothers Grain Company, the companies stated they had no objection to a 
union representative attending any such meetings in an advisory capacity. 
The right of the brotherhood to represent the majority of the employees in- 
volved was questioned but enquiries by the departmental officer showed that 
the majority of the men concerned were members of the union. No definite 
progress was made towards an agreement, however, and at the close of the 
fiscal year the matter was still the subject of correspondence. 


Seamen Employed on Ships Operating on the Great Lakes——Announce- 
ment was made in September, 1937, by the Canadian Seamen’s Union that a 
general strike would occur at midnight on September 28 of seamen, members 
of that union, employed by 22 shipping companies operating on the Great 
Lakes, unless agreements could be reached with the employers providing for 
wage increases of 15 to 20 per cent. It was also intimated that approximately 
6,000 longshoremen, members of an international organization, would join in 
a sympathetic strike, thereby completely tying up shipping and preventing the 
fall shipments of grain from the head of the lakes to winter ports to be avail- 
able for export purposes. The mediation services of the Department of Labour 
were .requested by the secretary-treasurer of the union at Montreal, and a 
mediator at once arranged conferences between officials of several of the larger 
companies and representatives of the men. On the morning of the 28th the 
department was advised that a settlement had been reached between the Can- 
ada Steamship Lines, the largest employer, and the Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
and that negotiations with the other companies were under way. It was stated 
that more than 6,000 seamen would benefit by the increases of 15 per cent to 
25 per cent. Approximately 3,500 seamen were affiliated with the union. 
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Railway Employees, Temiscouata Railway Company, Riviere du Loup, P.Q 
—On January 26, 1938, an application for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was received in the Department of Labour from all classes of employees, 
other than those engaged in the running trades, of the Temiscouata Railway 
Company, a dispute having arisen when the employees made a demand for 
increased wages. On February 1 a conciliation officer of the Department of 
Labour conferred with the president of the company at Sherbrooke, P.Q., when 
it was ascertained that the company’s financial position was not such as to 
permit of wage increases at that time. Subsequently arrangements were made 
by the department for a committee of the employees and the president of the 
company to confer with officials of the Department of Labour at Ottawa, 
and this conference was held on February 22. On this occasion all points 
involved were frankly discussed, and the president of the company gave an 
undertaking that as soon as the earnings of the company had improved suffi- 
ciently an increase in wages would be the first consideration. As a result of 
this discussion the employees allowed the matter to drop. 


Electrical Workers, Quebec, P.Q.—A dispute concerning wages and work- 
ing conditions started on January 14, 1938, between the Quebec Power Com- 
pany, Quebec City, and certain of its employees being members of Local 
B-1106 of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Increases in 
wages and improved working conditions were requested by the employees. 
After some direct negotiations it was found that the parties could reach an 
agreement on working conditions but not on wages. On February 25 the 
department received an application for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
cilation and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
On March 1 a conciliation officer of the Department of Labour interviewed 
both parties with a view to bringing about a settlement. Subsequently officials 
of the company and representatives of the employees held several confer- 
ences, which resulted in an agreement being reached. The board application 
was withdrawn on March 26. 


Telephone, Electric Light and Power Department Employees, Edmon- 
ton, Alta—On September’ 3, 1937, an application was received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the establishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal with differ- 
ences between the Corporation of the City of Edmonton and employees in 
the Telephone Department and Electric Light and Power Department. The 
employees, approximately 100 in number, members of the Canadian Elec- 
trical Trades Union, had requested restoration of the 1929 wage rate and 
certain changes in working conditions. Subsequently the city made effev- 
tive a $5 per month wage increase for all civic employees, including the afore- 
mentioned groups. Later, at a conference between the City Commissioners, 
the employees’ representatives and a conciliation officer of the Dominion 
Department of Labour on November 2, it was decided to leave the matter in 
abeyance pending the inauguration of the new city council in November. Early 
in 1938 the department was advised that the employees had changed their affilia- 
tion to the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. During the latter 
part of February a conciliation officer of the department, while in Edmonton 
in connection with other matters, discussed with the parties affected the situation 
then existing, and it is understood that direct negotiations were opened between 
the new local union and the civic authorities. 


_ Crews of Whaling Vessels, Victoria, B.C_—On March 1, 1938, the concilia- 
tion services of the Department of Labour were requested in connection with a 
dispute which had arisen between the Consolidated Whaling Corporation, 
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Limited, Victoria, B.C., and the Inland Boatment’s Union of the Pacific as to 
an agreement for 1938. It was stated that an agreement had been in force 
until October 30, 1937, but when officials of the union had approached the man- 
agement of the company on February 22, 1938, to discuss a renewal of the 
- agreement they had been informed that the company did not propose to enter 
into an agreement with any union, although no objection was taken to the 
employees belonging to any union they wished. In the meantime the employing 
company had been signing on a crew for the supply ship Gray, not members of 
the Inland Boatmen’s Union, in anticipation of sailing on March 4. A depart- 
mental conciliation officer interviewed both parties in Victoria on the afternoon 
of March 2. The manager of the company explained that the crews of the 
whalers were engaged only for six months and their connection with the com- 
pany terminated at the end of each season. Nevertheless, the company was 


_ willing to continue the wages and conditions as set out in the 1937 agreement, 


but definitely refused to sign an agreement with any union. The Gray sailed on 
March 4 and, with the object of preventing further trouble when the whaling 
fleet sailed, the departmental officer visited Seattle, Washington, on March 19 
and conferred: with the president of the company, who stated he would visit 
Victoria to discuss the matter with the local officials. The department was 
later advised that the whole matter had been satisfactorily adjusted. 


Deck Officers of Whaling Ship, Victoria, B.C_—The attention of the depart- 
ment was drawn, on March 1, 1938, to the refusal of the Consolidated Whaling 
Corporation, Limited, Victoria, B.C., to continue its agreement with the Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., covering the rates of pay and conditions of 
service of the deck officers of the supply ship Gray. A departmental conciliator 
conferred with officials of the union at Victoria on March 2, and learned that 
the company had signed on new officers, the captain only being a member of 
the guild. The guild insisted upon the maintenance of the agreement and the 
employment of guild members only, which the company refused to consider. 
The Gray sailed on March 4, and the departmental officer subsequently con- 
ferred in Seattle with the president of the company, who undertook to discuss 
the whole matter with the local manager in Victoria. At the close of the fiscal 
year there were indications that an amicable settlement would be reached. 


SERVICE. 


Stationary Engineers, Hamilton, Ont.—On January 15, 1938, a telegraphic 
request for the services of a conciliation officer was received in the Department 
of Labour from the secretary of the Hamilton local of the International Union 
of Steam and Operating Engineers to deal with a strike of stationary engineers 
at McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. Upon arriving in Hamilton the con- 
ciliator learned that union agreements had been in effect from the time the 
university opened until 1935. In December, 1937, officials of the union 
approached officials of the university for an agreement giving recognition to 
the union and, when this was refused, a strike was called on January 15, 1938. 
Four engineers were employed at the university, three of whom ceased work. 
These were at once replaced and the strike was ineffective so far as the uni- 
’ versity was concerned. The departmental conciliator was not able to secure a 
settlement in this instance. While in Hamilton he learned that this dispute 
had already received the attention of the provincial Department of Labour. 
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li. FAIR WAGES POLICY 


The Department of Labour has been administering the Fair Wages Policy 
of the Government of Canada since 1900, when the following resolution was 
adopted by the House of Commons:— 

That it is resolved that all Government contracts should contain such conditions as 
will prevent abuses which may arise from the subletting of such contracts, and that every 
effort should be made to secure the payment of such wages as are generally accepted as 
current in each trade for competent workmen in the district where the work is carried out, 
and that this House cordially concurs in such policy and deems it the duty of the Govern- 
ment to take immediate steps to give effect thereto. ’ 

It is hereby declared that the work to which the foregoing policy shall apply includes 
not only work undertaken by the Government itself, but also all works aided by grant of 
Dominion public funds. 


The Government’s Fair Wages Policy was later expressed in the form of an 
Order in Council dated June 7, 1922, to which certain amendments were made 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and December 31, 1934. These Orders 
in Council contain certain conditions respecting wages rates and working 
hours, those marked “A” being applicable to Government contracts for building 
and construction work, and those marked ‘B” being observable in connection 
with the Government contracts for the manufacture of fittings for public build- 
ings and various classes of governmental supplies. 


Poticy IN RESPECT OF BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


By the adoption of The Fair Wages and Hight Hour Day Act in 1980, 
statutory effect was given to the Fair Wages Policy in so far as concerns the 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition of any works for the Govern- 
ment of Canada, whether carried out under contract or by workmen employed 
by the Government who are exempt from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
At the 1935 session of Parliament, however, there was passed The Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, which, when it came into force on May 1, 1936, 
superseded the 1930 statute. Section 3 of the new Act provides as follows:— 

(1) Every contract made hereafter with the Government of Canada for construction, 


remodelling, repair or demolition of any work shall be subject’ to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 


(a) All persons in the employ of the contractor, subcontractor, or any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any part of the work contemplated by the 
contract shall during the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

(6) The working hours of persons while so employed shall not exceed eight hours per 
day nor forty-four hours per week except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or except in cases of emergency as may be. approved 
by the Minister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not apply to the purchase of materials, supplies 

or equipment, for use in the work contemplated, under any contract of sale and purchase. 


Section 4 of The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act applies the fore- 
going conditions to all. workmen employed by the Government of Canada on 
such works as are described above, who are excluded from the operation of the 
Civil Service Act. 


The Act in question extends the application of the Fair Wages Policy also 
to agreements for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition which 


are assisted by federal grant in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance 
or guarantee. 
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In the case of railway construction, it is required by section 244 of the 
Railway Act (chapter 170 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927) that:— 


(1) In every case in which the Parliament of Canada votes financial aid by way of 
subsidy or guarantee towards the cost of railway construction, all mechanics, labourers, or 
other persons who perform labour in such construction, shall be paid such wages as are 
generally accepted as current for competent workmen in the district in which the work is 
being performed; and if there is no current rate in such district, then a fair and reasonable 


e. 
(2) In the event of a dispute arising as to what is the current or a fair and reasonable 
rate, it shall be determined by the Minister, whose decision shall be final. 


When it is proposed to undertake any government contract for the con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, the department of 
government concerned therewith is required to indicate to the Department of 
Labour the nature, locality and estimated cost of such work, and also the 
classes of labour which will be employed. Thereupon the Department of 
Labour prepares and furnishes, for insertion in the specification for the proposed 
work on which tenders are to be taken, a schedule setting forth the minimum 
rates of wages and the maximum hours of labour which are to apply under 
the Government’s policy for the various classes of workmen to be employed. 
This schedule afterwards becomes part of the contract and contractors are 
required to post copies of it conspicuously on the job for the information of 
the workmen engaged in the execution of the work. The government depart- 
ments concerned are further required to furnish monthly to the Department 
of Labour returns showing the nature of all contracts entered into during the 
preceding month to which the labour conditions supplied by the Department 
of Labour were applicable, together with the names and addresses of the con- 
tractors, the dates and amounts of the contracts, and the texts of the fair 
wages schedules and other labour conditions inserted in such contracts, which 
information is then published by the Department of Labour in its official monthly 
journal, the Labour Gazette. 

During the fiscal year under review the Department of Labour prepared 
fair wages conditions for insertion in 703 building and construction contracts 
proposed to be executed by departments of government as follows: Agriculture, 
1; Canadian Broadcasting Commission, 7; Fisheries, 12; Mines and Resources, 
18; National Defence, 206; National Harbours Board, 14; National Research 
Council, 2; Public Works, 225; Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 5; Salvage 
Division of the Treasury Office, 51; and Transport, 167. Of this number, 489 
contracts had been awarded up to the close of the fiscal year, involving an 
expenditure of approximately $13,689,686. 

The Department of Labour received numerous complaints during the year 
regarding alleged non-observance by contractors and subcontractors of the 
labour conditions set out in these government contracts, these complaints 
relating either to the wages paid, the hours worked, or the classification of 
the work performed. Each complaint was thoroughly investigated by a fair 
wages officer or other official of the Department of Labour, and when it was 
found to be justified the contractors were required to make the necessary 
wages adjustments with the workmen concerned for the full period involved. 


Pouicy IN RESPECT OF ‘CONTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND OVERHAUL OF 
AIRCRAFT, FOR THE ‘CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF VESSELS, ETC., AND FOR 
DrepciInc WorK 


Owing to the large and increasing number of contracts which are being 
placed by the federal Government for the manufacture and overhaul of air- 
craft, for the manufacture of munitions, and for the construction and repair 
of boats of various types, it is now the policy of the Government to insert in 
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such contracts schedules which have been drawn up in consultation between 
the Department of Labour and the other government departments concerned, 
setting forth the minimum rates of wages and the maximum hours to be observed 
in the execution of the respective undertakings throughout the country. 

There were also forty-eight dredging contracts awarded during the year, 
most of which. contained a provision for the observance of current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and working hours. In a few cases, however, schedules 
of wages rates and hours were furnished for inclusion in the contracts. 

The Department of Labour co-operated closely with the government depart- 
ments concerned in ensuring that the contract conditions were strictly enforced. 


Poticy In Respect or CoNTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF INTERIOR FITTINGS, 
Suppiies, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


The attention of the Government having been directed to low wages rates 
paid in certain industries, particularly in the case of unskilled labour, both male 
and female, an Order in Council was adopted on December 31, 1934, rescinding 
the “B” labour conditions previously applied to such contracts and substituting 
other conditions therefor. The original provision for the payment of not less 
than current rates, or fair and reasonable rates if there are no current rates, is 
retained in the new conditions, but with the added proviso that in no event 
shall the wage rate for male workers 18 years of age and over be less than 30 
cents an hour, and for female workers 18 years of age and over less than 20 
cents an hour. It is also provided that males and females under 18 years of 
age shall be entitled to rates of wages not less than those provided for women 
and girls in the minimum wage scales of the respective provinces, and that in 
any case where the provincial minimum wage laws require the payment of higher 
wages than those set out above, such higher wage rates shall apply in the execu- 
tion of federal contract work. 

The following is the text of the new fair wages clause applicable under 
the “B” conditions to contracts for the manufacture and supply to the Govern- 
ment of Canada of fittings for public buildings; harness, saddlery, clothing and 
other outfit for the military and naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers and other Government officers and employees; mail bags, letter 
boxes and other postal stores; and any other articles and things which may be 
designated by the Governor in Council:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who perform labour in the construction of 
the work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate. In no event shall the wages be less than those set out in the schedule 
of minimum rates hereunder. The working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district where the work is carried on, or if there be no custom 
of the trade as respects hours in the district, then fair and reasonable hours, except for the 
protection of life and property, or on due cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour. Where there are special circumstances which in the judgment of the Minister 
of Labour make it expedient that he should do so he may decide what are the current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages for overtime, and what is the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. Immediately upon receipt of notice of any 
decision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the contractor shall adjust the wages and 
hours and classification of work so as to give effect to such decision. In the event of a 
dispute arising as to what is the current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages, or what 
are the current hours fixed by the custom of the trade or fair and reasonable hours or as 
to rates for overtime it shall be determined by the Minister of Labour, whose decision shall 
be final; payment may also_be withheld of any moneys which would otherwise be payable 
to the. contractor until the Minister of Labour's decision has been complied with. By the 
term “current wages” and the term “hours of labour fixed by the custom of the trade” in 
the foregoing are meant respectively the standard rates of wages and hours of labour either 
pene by Seve perere inp erern employers pee workmen in the district from which 

ired is necessarily drawn or a iling, i 
Sites be dane Espiteonnted ctually prevailing, although not necessarily 
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SCHEDULE OF MINIMUM WAGE RATES 


Males (18 years of age or over), 30 cents an hour minimum. 

Females (18 years of age or over), 20 cents an hour minimum, 

} Males and females under 18 years of age shall not receive less wages than those provided 
for women and girls in the minimum wage scale of the province in which this work is 

performed. 

In certain of the Maritime Provinces where no minimum wage legislation is in effect, the 
contractors shall pay to males and females under 18 years of age wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the Minimum Wage Act of the province of Nova Scotia. 

In any province where the minimum wage legislation requires payment of wages in 
excess of those above set out, such higher rates shall apply on this work. 


The greater number of the contracts placed during the year for the manu- 
facture of the above-mentioned governmental supplies was awarded by the 
Department of National Defence to cover the requirements of the naval, mili- 
tary, and air forces throughout Canada. The Post Office Department and the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police also placed numerous orders for miscellaneous 
supplies and equipment, while the Department of Public Works awarded a large 
number of contracts for the manufacture of interior fittings for public buildings, 
all coming under the provisions of the “B” labour conditions. 

The Department of Labour collaborated with each of these departments 
in enforcing the observance of the proper labour conditions in the manufacture 
of the supplies and equipment in question; and in a number of cases the con- 
tractors were required to make adjustments in the wages rates and to reduce 
the working hours of their employees in order to secure compliance with the 
terms of the government contracts. 
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IV. INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


This statement constitutes the thirty-first annual report of proceedings under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The statute, which became law on 
March 22, 1907, and was amended in 1910, 1918, 1920 and 1925, appears as 
chapter 112 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927. 

The only change during the fiscal year in the status of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act occurred in the province of British Columbia. There 
had been on the statute books of that province since 1925 legislation entitled 
the “Industrial Disputes Investigation (British Columbia) Act”, making the 
Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation Act applicable to every dispute of 
the character defined in the latter statute which came within provincial jurisdic- 
tion. During its 1937 session the British Columbia Legislature passed a new 
law repealing the enabling legislation and providing provincial machinery for 
dealing with industrial disputes which fall within the legislative jurisdiction of 
the province. The new statute, entitled the “Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act”, was assented to on December 10, 1937. In British Columbia, 
therefore, the Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation Act now applies 
directly only to disputes in relation to employment upon or in connection with 
works, undertakings or business within the legislative authority of the Parliament 
of Canada or not within the exclusive legislative authority of the provincial 
legislature, or disputes which the Governor in Council may by reason of any real 
i Saas eace national emergency declare to be subject to the provisions of 

e Ack 
THIRTY-ONE YEARS’ OPERATIONS 


Applications under the terms of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its inception on March 22, 1907, to March 31, 1938, numbered 895, and 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were established in 564 cases. A few 
of these boards dealt with two or more applications. In the cases in which 
boards were not granted settlements were effected by agencies other than those 
provided by the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act or it was found that the 
machinery of the statute could not be utilized. In only 39 cases was the cessation 
of work which threatened not averted, or the strike which had already been 
entered upon not ended, as a result of board procedure. 


THe Fiscau YEAR 1937-38 


Twenty-nine applications for the establishment by the Minister of Labour 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act were received during the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1938. Thirty-four applications appear in the record for that period, however, 
proceedings in regard to five applications received during the preceding year 
having continued into 1937-38. Approximately 18,000 employees were directly 
concerned in these disputes, which were distributed amongst the different 
industries as follows: coal mining, five; steam railways, four; street and electric 
railways, three; motor transportation, one; shipping, five; telegraphs, four; 
telephones, two; and light and power and waterworks, ten. 

__ Seven boards were established during the fiscal year, three of which dealt 
with two, three and five applications, respectively. Three boards constituted 
during the preceding fiscal year submitted their reports during 1937-38. 

_Of the ten boards which functioned three presented unanimous reports, 
which were in each case accepted by the parties concerned as a settlement of the 
dispute. In the case of four boards the members were unable to reach agreement. 
The majority findings of one of these boards were made partially effective; 
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the recommendations contained in the minority report were put into effect in the 
second case; and while in the other two cases the recommendations of the 
majority of the board members were accepted by the employees, the employer 
had not yet, when the fiscal year closed, definitely indicated acceptance or 

- rejection of the majority report. The proceedings of three boards were unfinished 
at the end of the fiscal year. 

Recourse to board procedure was unnecessary in connection with twelve 
applications, nine disputes having been adjusted through departmental mediation 
and three by direct negotiations. Five applications were under consideration at 
the close of the fiscal period. 

An analysis of the disputes by causes shows that 28 of the 34 applications 
dealt with related to disputes arising out of the employees’ requests for increased 
wages, which in 16 cases constituted restoration of wage rates previously in effect. 
In 14 of these 28 cases the employees also requested certain changes in working 
conditions, and in five cases, union recognition. The cause of five disputes was 
stated to be the employees’ desire to negotiate working agreements, and the cause 
of the remaining dispute, the employees’ desire to revise the existing agreement. 


CoMMISSIONER APPOINTED 


On the recommendation of the Minister of Labour and in accordance with 
section 65 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, His Honour Albert 
Constantineau, Judge of the County Court for the counties of Prescott and 
Russell, in the province of Ontario, was appointed a commissioner on September 
8, 1937, under the provisions of Part I of the Inquiries Act, chapter 99, R.S.C., 
1927, to inquire into an industrial dispute involving the management of the 
Quebec Central Railway Company and its train service employees being 
members of the Order of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 

The railway conductors and the trainmen for many years had been covered 
by one agreement regulating rates of pay and rules of service, negotiated on their 
behalf by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. That organization in 
December, 1935, applied to the railway for revision of the agreement, and was 
subsequently advised that a number of conductors had notified the company of 
their desire to withdraw from the existing contract and had requested a separate 
agreement to be negotiated by a committee of the Order of Railway Conductors. 
The management contended that it could not take part in any negotiations 
respecting a new agreement until the differences between the two groups of 
employees had been settled. 

This matter was before the Department of Labour for several months but 
mediation on the part of its officials proved unsuccessful. The dispute, owing to 
its nature, did not appear to be one for reference to a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation; hence the appointment of a commissioner. 

The commissioner, in his report dated November 30, 1937, expressed the 
opinion that the conductors on the Quebec Central Railway had the right to 
negotiate a schedule separate and apart from the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, provided the majority of them so desired, and that only those entitled 
to regular employment as conductors and those who had worked as conductors 
at least 50 per cent of their time during the 12 months preceding the taking of 
the ballot should be entitled to vote on the subject. He recommended that when 
the conductors satisfied the company that a majority of their members desired 
a separate schedule, they should be allowed to negotiate for the same whenever 
the railway found it proper and expedient to grant their request. 

On January 17, 1938, the company proceeded by secret ballot to ascertain 
the will of the conductors. Before the ballots were opened, however, an injunction 
was issued at the instance of the chairman of the Trainmen’s Committee (who 
was a conductor), with the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and three railway 
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conductors, members of the Order of Railway Conductors, mis-en-cause, restrain- 
ing the company from proceeding with the vote. The case was set down for 
hearing before Hon. Mr. Justice White in the Quebec Superior Court on April 4, 
shortly after the close of the fiscal year. 


SuMMARY TABLES RESPECTING PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL 
DisPutTES INVESTIGATION AcT 


The tables here presented are arranged in several divisions, viz.: (1) showing 
proceedings by industries concerned during the fiscal year 1937-38; (ii) showing 
proceedings by industries concerned from March 22, 1907, to March 31, 1938; 
(iii) showing by fiscal years, 1907-38, number of disputes dealt with; (iv) showing 
by calendar years, 1907-38, number of disputes dealt with; and (v) summarizing 
operations under the statute for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1938. 


I. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1987, 
TO MARCH 31, 1938 


Number Number SL hetaig 
: of applica- of of strikes 
Industries affected tions for * boards not averted 
boards established or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communica- 
tion, and other public utilities:— 
(1) Mining— 
CB ited tyre eats ae br netic'o ane serie od ikea bined nel a i 5 0 
(2) Transportation and Communication— 
SLea TAUWAV Sea ss oho oie oie ede in degre ele doe 4 0 0 
Street and electric railW@ys.....-sissbe sees cess) 3 2 0 
MOtLOF transporiavion.. 6)ie | ULE Ae eee if 0 0 
Shipping v9.5 Tee ere a tek ies 6. ete ea kets 5 0 0 
CLO P ADS) MINIM Lhe ala neta eye Me ME ean dala 4 0 0 
MOPED a Mr IU Oi Lc 25. acts evo Ganda Da mR aE 2 0 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
Light and power and waterworks..............- 10 2 0 
34* 7T ) 


* Including five cases carried over from preceding year. 
+ Three boards dealt with two, three and five applications, respectively. 

The proceedings under the Act during the fiscal year include five cases in 
which certain proceedings had taken place during the-preceding year, namely, 
disputes between (1) Canadian National Railways and its clerks and other 
classes of employees being members of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees; (2) London Street Railway Company and its motormen, con- 
ductors, bus operators, shopmen, barnmen, trackmen, etc., members of Divi- 
sion No. 741, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America; (3) Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the telegraph mes- 
sengers in its Communication Department, being members of Local 269, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees; (4) Canadian National Railways 
and the telegraph messengers in its Telegraph Department, members of Local 
No. 268, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees; and (5) Canadian 
Marconi Company and its coast station telegraphers, ships’ telegraphers and 
trans-oceanic telegraphers, members of Canadian Marconi System Division 
No. 39, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 

On March 31, 1938, reports had not yet been received from three Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation established during the year to deal with 
disputes between (1) Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited, and Western 
Fuel Corporation, Limited, and their employees being members of the United 
Mine Workers of America; (2) various coal companies at Minto, N.B., and 
their employees being members of District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America; and (3) Royal View Mine and its employees being members of the 
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United Mine Workers of America. Results were pending in connection with 
the findings of two boards, which dealt with disputes between (1) the Cor- 
poration of the City of Winnipeg and certain of its employees being (a) water- 
works supply workers, members of the Waterworks Operators’ Union, (b) 
diggers, air compressor men and jointmakers, members of the Civic Employees’ 
Waterworks (Diggers) Unit, One Big Union (c) linemen, cablemen, pitmen, 
groundsmen, troublemen, etc., members of the Linemen and Underground Civic 
Employees’ Unit, One Big Union, (d) high pressure pumpmen, pump house 
employees, electricians, maintenance men, boiler operators, etc., members of the 
Electrical and Mechanical Workers’ Unit, Federation of Civic Employees, and 
(e) the clerical forces and meter readers of the Hydro Electric and waterworks 
systems, members of the Clerical Branch of the Federation of Civic Employees; 
and (2) the Corporation of the City of Winnipeg and various classes of 
employees of its Hydro Electric System being members of the Winnipeg, 
Pointe du Bois and Slave Falls Units of the Union of Hydro Electrical Work- 
ers. Five applications were under consideration at the close of the fiscal year 
concerning disputes between (1) Hendrie and Company, Limited, and its motor 
truck drivers, members of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
(2) Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited (Trans-Pacific Service), and_ its 
marine engineers, members of Council No. 7, National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., (3) Western Stevedore Company and certain of 
its employees at Fort William, Ont., being general foreman, foremen, clerical 
staff, stevedores, checkers, etc., members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, (4) Cana- 
dian National Railways and certain of its employees at Port Arthur, Ont., being 
assistant general foreman, clerical staff, refrigerator inspector, stevedores, check- 
ers, sealers, etc., members of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, and (5) the Canadian Press 
and its mechanics and automatic printer telegraph operators, members of Cana- 
dian Press System Division No. 52, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 


II. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 
1907, TO MARCH 31, 1938 


Number i ae 
: of applica- of strikes 
Industries affected tions for not averted 
boards or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, other 
public utilities and war work:— 
(1) Mining ee Smelting— 
Cr eee rere siterce corer Noth ano, Mbp erte le eae ete sou ajacabe haperveroniantd inca: tie 100 12 
Metal pe demas HE Bea ee ag SE eA a ea 21 5 
AS DEBLOR rtrd ae Te Me hee oto oils Be TD ae igs he OD oa dele b 1 0 
(2) Transportation and Communication— 
tar let BILWARS he os eR ete ee ew teeta te. et eta at 6 249 v§ 
Strectand electric Tatways...... Wei. ee sh ine bye aac eadaee- 150 7 
MIGLOr SEADCOGEUA GIONS... 21h 5. 2s vlc Ve Soe ae hls 00 Mie Dees Peale J 4 0 
Tree eee te eee ee 6 Aas iene te. Os Beis hee ele 13 1 
ROAST G, <n in FE Rs I os. ince se Ranma sero. «Mee ae carers 61 0 
OOP ER DRS oc Me BRE gc Ges Re RE ote Sol PDN Rope oe bate 35 1 
(Sh SS RE I SR, Sine fame), en Oe a ee jh, 0 
(8) Miscellaneous— 
Light and. mower and waterworks. cci.ovck hale. bow Ge... 0}. 55 3 
TIS VSG Ge «4k sb Ab chile cide wo: s se Pe OS ore Coes ook PR oe hao Bd 1 0 
ODS Ey an ici ae org ae an ene | Een ee ora se eee Sea Re Se 30 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act.......... 163 2 
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V. GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


The purpose of the Government Annuities Act is to encourage and aid the 
people of Canada in the formation of habits of thrift, so that provision may be 
made for old age. Under the Act an annuity contract may be entered into by 
the Government of Canada and any person over the age of five resident or 
domiciled in Canada. 

A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income paid by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. The income is payable in quarterly instalments (unless 
otherwise expressly provided) for life, but may be guaranteed for ten, fifteen or 
twenty years in any event. The minimum amount of annuity obtainable on the 
life of one person or on the lives of two persons Jointly is $10 a year. The 
maximum amount of annuity payable to any annuitant or to joint annuitants is 
$1,200 a year. 

Although in the vast majority of cases annuities issued on the lives of indi- 
viduals are purchased by the individuals themselves, provision is made in the 
Act whereby employers may contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf 
of their employees, or associations on behalf of their members. 

Annuity contracts are of two classes, deferred and immediate, under each 
of which there are various plans available. Deferred annuity contracts are for 
purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age. Purchase may 
be made by monthly, quarterly or yearly premiums or by a lump sum. Jmme- 
diate annuity contracts are for purchase by older persons wishing to obtain 
immediate incomes through their accumulated savings. 

As stated in last year’s annual report, the rates charged for Government 
annuities were temporarily increased by 15 per cent, effective from September 
5, 1936. Professor M. A. Mackenzie of the University of Toronto was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour to make a mortality investigation with respect to 
Government annuitants and to construct a table upon which should be based 
rates to be charged for Government annuities in the future. Following recom- 
mendations made in Professor Mackenzie’s report, new tables of rates for 
annuities were made effective on and after February 1, 1938, by Order in Council 
P.C. 129, dated January 19, 1938. In accordance with the Government Annui- 
ties Act, the valuation of all annuity contracts was made on the current mortality 
basis. The accompanying valuation and balance sheet show that the sum of 
$8,941,195.84 was transferred from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to maintain 
the reserve. 

A decline in the number of applications and the amount of purchase money 
received occurred during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1938, which, it is con- 
sidered, was largely due to the change in rate schedules. Even with the higher 
rates, the business was well maintained, as the following table shows. 

More interest in retirement annuity plans for groups was demonstrated dur- 
ing the year under report with the result that several pension plans were nego- 
tiated, the largest being that covering 956 Winnipeg school teachers. 
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From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, 
up to and inclusive of March 31, 1938, the total number of annuity contracts 
issued was 42,623. Of these contracts 3,608 have been cancelled, leaving in 
force on March 31, 1938, 39,015 contracts. The total amount of purchase money 
received during the same period was $115,109,178.17. The following statement 
gives the details: — 


Sept. 1, 1908, to Mar. 31, 1909, OU OOHEI ACIS res 4t ese. $ 50,391 31 
Apric1,41909, town 31, 1910, 566 © Meee uc ohn dale 434,490 89 
Anroad 24010, terg ~ 32,11911, 1069 cs | CE ote we © 393,441 40 
Aproea.iel1, 4420. 31,/1912Z, 1,032 Sod) + eee ee ees 441,600 60 
A print21912,.te08,% .31,/1913, 373 MO. Gade cies OE 417,135 50 
Aree bd013, Hate TSE 1914, S18) Vit 1 SHOE iis 390,886 72 
Apr (aAigi4, tots“? .31,)19)5, 264 We Pe see 314,765 29 
Apr:-1;-1915,. to ---*-—-31, 1916, 325 le. MN tM Sete ory 441,696 09 
AprordOIols, itelk.St 31,°1917, 285 Oe) Ea Beenie be 432,272 40 
Apr aL Wuoliaitoiee 31,11918, 187 jee ae 332,792 01 
Apr: 1,-1918; to ~“ ~-31;, 1919, 147 ilies ois), Cy eek 322,154 23 
Apr. <t,-1919 ite .68 031311920, 204 “i: wed ee, ae ee 408,718 78 
Apr. 1 Tog sto 3111921. 195 ee FSS SL ORS 531,800 45 
ADE ee LU 2t, UO. ole AU DAY el) 2A, ON o 748,159 73 
Apr Cie ciio. t KaT 1923; 339 “. Nie. teers 1,028,353 07 
ABE .A023. 800i) > Oo, at024, 409 OO dy ee ae oe 1,458,818 92 
Apr, 1. 1924, to, 3k; 1925, 486 Qe oe wey 1,606,822 03 
Apt CBn10255 tor“ 1:33; 1926. 668 “Ay peas ates » beter 1,938,921 17 
Ape. 21219026, -to. .* a1, 192i, 503 SET COPE aT 1,894,885 29 
ADE. 1, 197 6. al, tu2e, acs es rae) oe kx 3,843,087 96 
Bit 1 tore to: < — Sh 1929,. 128 ee He ee 4,272,418 87 
Apr. ¥,° 1929) to | * 31, 1930,' 1,257 SOCAT SR Bit 3,156,475 24 
Ape, Tease to tia 30s, «8.772 Se 3,612,233 88 
ae SIRO al tO cl, Os, Ad oO eA. bbe oft 4.194.383 81 
AYE Tietioss, 10 OL eioooe Lato a ey 3,547,345 03 
Aryl 0033 to sf SiUIess 2412 hls: SA 7,071,439 00 
Age of, LOS40t0. fh, Bh 1935, 143,930 Ge ee eT is 13,376,400 02 
mar, Tu Ast 6 6Bt, LUG, gO.onT eee. 21,281,981 31 
apr, Woes) tolls: (aieeeey, Dyson. nt) ards urs. 23,614,823 95 
A opl oatetonlal GS utGse ahs, Tak cm Saale. Asie aevieccts 13,550,483 22 

OERLs sles oes eee 42,623 $115,109,178 17 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1938, 1,590 immediate annuities 
and 4,134 deferred annuities, a total of 5,724, were contracted for, the average 
amount of annuity under the immediate contracts being $318. 

The number of annuity contracts in force on March 31, 1938, was as follows: 
immediate, 16,205; deferred, 22,810; a total of 39,015. The total amount of 
annuity under vested contracts in force was $6,700,996, an average of $414 per 
contract. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT—1937-1938 


Sasasiee at Crediw Or 20nd OF BOT 1, 29ST To. fs se te 0's BSOEE. J bide Mela blle diate $ 87,984,935 74 
RECEIPTS FOR YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1938 
SPRNNNP les Gras A HINGES oc ec oes dig c o.5'0 Bb wee eine cane oe os 02 ene @ $ 6,740,308 45 
Sameer em CaM Lies ate ee ee cis ss FES Cone ee ae eo steele 6,854,850 05 
euterest at.4iper. cent to March’ 31,-1938n5 202.05... 2d. fer 3,615,611 82 
Amount transferred from Consolidated Revenue Fund to 
ee eT OME Me Set cat its elec ola & etd as BEE Ge « 2 An cee 8,941,195 84 


$ 26,151,966 16 
DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 


Payments under vested annuity contracts... $ 6,364,234 61 
Payments of commuted values............. 5,259 60 
Premiums returned with interest........... 78,532 41 
Premiums returned without interest........ 44.675 28 


$ 6,492,701 90 
Excess of receipts over disbursements of the fund for 1937-38.............+++- 19,659,264 26 


Pee BC Credit GF Lint ON MATCH, Bhs LOB so nc os wh ds ae die vc oo des 0d o noe ewes $107,644,290 00 
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VALUATION, MARCH 331, 1988, OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS ISSUED PURSUANT TO THE 
GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT AND IN FORCE ON THAT DATE 


: Present 
, : Number Amount Va lueunt 
Classification of o Contracts 
Contracts Annuity : 
in Force 
$ $ 

biranodiate-—Wialeses.. eRe Oe ce Ra 2 3,007 | 1,388,525 | 12,555,444 
RTA: 2 blu. sf RA ka ae Mla « shine he uae Ree 6 ae 5,383 | 1,948,260 | 20,769,714 
Mines rNarantecd wie wc cece ccs Le eee 2,083 | 1,007,820 | 12,111,414 
Metnalee MOUGTANTCEC., 6.0% ccc nibs cas ues SAMS E o 3,309 | 1,255,630 | 17,107,705 
URI EON 5 8s nies oi je a! lu, a cenvoseew atelsia «i oe Rca ase 1,718 755,343 | 10,160,184 
Hast survivor, cuaranteed .iyiig. 2. 2. Ra ee 705 345, 418 5,536, 506 
EERE OTT a coco anc ls oo hb ee oe ye Me oe 16,205 | 6,700,996 | 78,240,967 
TUCICT AOR Gimme Go CRN aie eRe oh RNA 22/810) SHOU ee 29,403, 233 


Ae CULE R EMER SCT weiss Ci 0.056 + sR aptgec UE ee Co RR 6 on 39,0107) Mae ook gt 107, 644, 200 


——) 
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VI. EMPLOYMENT OFFICES CO-ORDINATION ACT 


The fiscal year ended March 31, 1938, was the twentieth in which the 
Employment Service Branch, set up under the Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act, co-operated with the provincial Governments to maintain the Employment 
Service of Canada. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BRANCH 


The primary function of the Employment Service Branch is administrative 
—that of administering the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (chapter 57, 
R.S.C., 1927). This Act empowers the Minister of Labour:— 


(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employment 
offices and to promote uniformity of methods among them; 


(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of 
information between employment offices concerning the transfer of 
labour and other matters; and 


(c) to compile and distribute information received from employment offices, 
and from other sources, regarding prevailing conditions of employment. 


The Department of Labour does not itself operate any public employment 
offices, but, through the device of paying subventions to the provinces, as 
provided in the Act, encouragement is given to the Governments of the several 
provinces to operate such offices on a uniform basis. In view of the close 
co-ordination of effort which is attained, the employment offices of the several 
provinces and the federal clearing houses, though each unit retains its individual 
identity, are commonly considered as a single organization known as “ The 
Employment Service of Canada”’. 


AGREEMENTS WITH THE PROVINCES 


The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act provides in section 6 that:— 


The payments hereinbefore authorized shall, as to each province, be conditional upon 
agreement between the minister and the Government of the province as to the terms, 
conditions and purposes within the meaning of this Act upon and for which the payments 
ag Vp be made and applied, and upon such agreement being approved by the Governor 
in Council. 


During the fiscal year 1937-38, uniform agreements were concluded with 
all the provincial Governments except that of Prince Edward Island. The sum 
of money which was specified in the agreement as being available for payment 
by the Department of Labour to the provinces was the statutory provision 
of $150,000. This amount was distributed among the provinces in proportion 
to their expenditures on public employment office administration and operation, 
the provinces being entitled to claim a portion of the federal appropriation in 
respect of expenditures on the operation and maintenance of these offices, but 
not for expenditures on premises or equipment. The amount of $150,000 
distributed among the provinces enabled a repayment to them of 27-5 per cent 
of their gross expenditures in this field, this percentage being slightly less than 
that of the previous year. Table No. 1 on page 61 shows the amounts spent by 
the various provinces, together with the amounts paid to them by the Department 
of Labour. In addition, the department furnished the provinces with the different 
forms utilized in the employment offices. 

The annual agreements between the Minister of Labour and the several 
provincial Governments, concluded under the terms of the Act, provide that 
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the province, in the operation of its employment offices, shall register all 
applicants offering themselves for employment’ and undertake to locate suitable 
workers for all employers listing vacancies, without charging any fee or 
commission either to employer or employee. The province further agrees that 
the officials of the Employment Service shall accept no responsibility with 
respect to rates of wages or other working conditions offered or asked, but shall 
merely communicate the information available on these subjects to the applicant 
or employer, as the case may be. It is also agreed that where employment is 
reported to be affected by an industrial dispute, employees being referred to 
such employment shall be notified of this fact. Another important provision 
of the agreements is that the province shall make a special endeavour to place 
in suitable employment handicapped men suffering from the effects of active 
service during the war. In the agreements the provinces undertake to furnish 
the Department of Labour with information relative to the transactions of the 
offices, industrial information and the like. The Department of Labour is 
authorized to inspect the provincial employment offices from time to time, to 
determine whether the conditions of the agreement are being respected. 


LOCATION OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Every office of the Employment Service offers facilities for both men and 
women who are seeking work in any occupation, and for employers seeking 
any sort of help. Obviously, it is neither practicable nor advisable to segregate 
the various functions of the offices at all centres, but when the volume of work 
warrants it, and where the population to be served is of sufficient magnitude, 
such division of functions is made, and separate departments are operated for 
men and women, skilled and unskilled workers, farm, factory and domestic 
applicants, etc. In Western Canada, where seasonal workers, such as farm 
labourers, are regularly hired in large numbers, it is customary to operate 
temporary offices at some of the smaller centres in the busy season. 

During the year the number of centres in which offices are maintained was 
increased to 68. The list of centres where offices are now located is as follows:— 


Nova Scotia (four centres).—Halifax, Kentville, New Glasgow, Sydney. 
New Brunswick (three centres) —Chatham, Moncton, Saint John. 


Quebec (eleven centres).—Bagotville, Chicoutimi, Hull; La Tuque, Matane, 
Montreal, Quebec, Rouyn, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Val d’Or. 


Ontario (twenty-eight centres).—Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Fort 
William, Guelph, Hamilton, Kenora, Kingston, Kitchener, London, New Toronto, 
Niagara Falls, North Bay, Oshawa, Ottawa, Pembroke, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Stratford, Sudbury, 
Timmins, Toronto, Windsor, Woodstock. 


Manitoba (two centres).—Brandon, Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan (seven centres).—Moose Jaw, North Battleford, Prince Albert, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Swift Current, Yorkton. | 


Alberta (five centres) —Calgary, Drumheller, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat. 


British Columbia (eight centres) Kamloops, Nanaimo, Nelson, New 
Westminster, Penticton, Prince Rupert, Vancouver, Victoria. 


For the purpose of co-ordinating the efforts of the various local offices, and 
to facilitate the transfer of any kind of labour from districts over-supplied 
to those where a dearth exists, eight clearing houses have been established 
throughout Canada. Those for provincial clearance, operated by the provincial 
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Governments as part of the Employment Service of Canada, are situated at 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver. Those for 
interprovincial clearance, operated by the Department of Labour in the interests 
of the Employment Service of Canada, are the Eastern Clearing House, Ottawa. 
and the Western Clearing House, Winnipeg. 


SPECIALIZED EMPLOYMENT WoRK ON BEHALF OF HANDICAPPED EXX-SERVICE MEN 


One of the more important phases of the administration of the Employment 
Service Branch is that of specialized employment work on behalf of handicapped 
veterans of the late war. Until the fiscal year 1923-24 the Department of 
Pensions and National Health (formerly the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment) endeavoured to place in suitable employment men having 
physical handicaps due to war service, but since that time the Department of 
Labour has been charged with the responsibility of this work in all provinces 
except Quebec, having incorporated it into the Employment Service of Canada. 


The annual agreements between the Minister of Labour and the several 
provinces contain a special clause in which the provinces agree to undertake in 
all employment offices to register and to endeavour to place employable 
handicapped ex-service men, while the Department of Labour undertakes t 
appoint and pay in full any additional employees necessary for the providing of 
adequate facilities to this end at the more important points. The centres at which 
federal employees are loaned to the provinces for this specialized employment 
office work have been selected because of their relative importance as the places 
of residence of handicapped ex-service men. At the present time such federal 
employees are maintained in the provincial employment offices as follows: 
Halifax, 1; Ottawa, 1; Toronto, 4; Winnipeg, 1; Vancouver, 3; and Victoria, 1. 

The general observations made on this phase of the work of the Employment 
Service in preceding annual reports may well be repeated this year. The 
assistance given by the provincial authorities in connection with the placement 
of handicapped ex-service men has been most satisfactory and illustrates the 
degree of success encountered in Dominion-provincial co-operation to operate the 
Employment Service. The work of seeking to place satisfactorily men who 
are suffering from war disabilities is difficult of accomplishment. Certain classes 
of disabilities drastically limit the employment opportunities of those unfortunate 
enough to be afflicted with them, with the result that many avenues of employment 
are not open to these applicants. Further, during the past few years, due 
to the competition for vacancies offered by workers who are fully physically fit, 
opportunities for placing handicapped men have diminished considerably. Jue 
to the physical handicaps and the psychological objections to engaging disabled 
persons, in many instances it is not possible to place these applicants in 
regular employment, and only casual work can be found for them. Thus, during 
the last fiscal year, of 3,238 placements made from handicapped ex-service men, 
76:7 per cent were in employment of a probable duration of 7 days or less. The 
percentage of casual placements for the year 1936-37 was 81-2 and for the year 
1935-36 about 83-3 per cent. It might be remarked, however, that many of the 
regular placements made effected a permanent rehabilitation of the applicants 
placed. Employers generally have shown a commendable spirit in accepting 
handicapped ex-service men for employment, and in many instances they have 
been willing to concede that in selected occupations one hundred per cent 
efficiency does not demand one hundred per cent physical fitness. Judged by the 
number of applications made at the employment offices by handicapped ex-service 
men, though it is now nineteen and a half years since the Armistice, the 
obligation of endeavouring to assist these men in securing work shows no 


considerable diminution. 
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Tur EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND IMMIGRATION 


For some years the Employment Service has provided a regular channel of 
information for the Department of Immigration and Colonization (now the 
Immigration Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources) relative to the 
availability of labour in Canada as a condition precedent to the admission of 
workers under contract of employment from outside of Canada. Particularly 
since the passing of Order in Council P.C. 1413 in August, 1929, under which 
workers entering Canada under contract must secure special authority from the 
Immigration Branch has the Employment Service Branch of the Department 
of Labour been consulted frequently by the Immigration Branch in this con- 
nection. The procedure of the Employment Service is to’ endeavour to locate 
suitable workers in Canada willing to accept the employment offered, and in 
due course the Immigration Branch is notified of the success or otherwise 
of the Employment Service’s efforts. While many cases are dealt with each 
year, due to the economic conditions obtaining and the more rigid regulations in 
respect to entry which were in force, the number of cases up for consideration was 
at a low level in the year under review. Of course, the final decision as to the 
admission rests with the Immigration Branch, and in this regard the Employ- 
ment Service is primarily a fact-finding agency. 


Sratistics: EMPLOYMENT OFFICE AND TRADE UNION UNEMPLOYMENT 


As previously stated, certain statistical information covering the field of 
employment is regularly collected and compiled by the Employment Service 
Branch and published in the Labour Gazette. These statistics are of two classes: 
(a) administrative statistics, showing the work performed by the employment 
offices, based on daily reports received from them; and (b) statistics based on 
monthly reports on unemployment, received from local trade unions. In addi- 
tion, the Labour Gazette publishes each month index numbers of employment in 
industry and reports on building permits issued, which are collected by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in accordance with the Statistics Act. These 
statistics are closely followed by large numbers of persons throughout Canada, 
and the numerous enquiries concerning them received in the department testify 
to the value placed upon them by the public. 

The tables on page 62 show: (table No. 2) applications, (table No. 3) 
vacancies and (table No. 4) placements in regular and casual employment 
as reported by the offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various 
provinces during the fiscal year. An analysis of the vacancies and placements 
by industrial groups for the same period is also given (table No. 6) on pages 
64 and 65. At the base of tables No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 are given the com- 
parable totals of the previous fiscal year. 

From reports received from local trade unions a figure is compiled monthly 
showing the percentage of the membership covered which is unemployed on the 
last day of the month. These statistics, as carried in the Labour Gazette, are 
worked out in considerable detail, being published in such form that each prov- 
ince as a whole, each industry as a whole and each main division of each indus- 
try, for the whole of Canada, are shown separately. When referring to trade 
union members as unemployed, the term “ unemployment ” has reference only to 
involuntary idleness due to economic causes. Members who are engaged at work 
in other than their own trades or who are idle because of illness are not considered 
for statistical purposes as unemployed. Workers who are involved in strikes or 
lockouts are excluded from the tabulations. About sixty-two per cent of all 
organized workers in Canada are regularly covered in this tabulation. Table No 
5 on page 63 gives the percentages of unemployment among the membership of 
reporting trade unions from January, 1928, to March 1938, the figure in each case 
being that for all Canada, for all industries. Figures are also given showing gross 
trade union membership covered, as well as gross numbers reported unemployed. 
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Laspour Mopiuity 


While the offices of the Employment Service are located at points of chief 
industrial activity, the facilities accorded are not utilized only locally, but each 
office also supplies a considerable number of workers to the contiguous districts. 
Out of the total of 388,396 placements effected, 154,780 were made outside of the 
centres in which the offices are situated. 

Since 1919 the railways have accorded to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel to distant employment for which 
no workers are available locally a concession involving a reduced fare. ‘This 
privilege is effective on the following railroads: Canadian National, Canadian 
Pacific, Dominion Atlantic, Kettle Valley, Michigan Central, Northern Alberta, 
Pacific Great Eastern, Quebec Central, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario and 
the Wabash. The reduced rate is for a second-class fare at 2-5 cents per mile, 
obtainable on the surrender of a certificate secured at the employment office. By 
this means 14,171 persons were aided in securing employment during the year. A 
minimum fare of four dollars is stipulated, so that a person travelling to employ- 
ment ata distance where the reduced rate does not amount to the minimum is not 
able to derive the benefit therefrom. 


Tur EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Although no comprehensive plan existed to provide for assistance from the 
offices of the Employment Service in connection with the relief of unemploy- 
ment and conditions due to unemployment, in most localities the employment 
offices did assist in such work. In many instances where public works were 
being carried on to provide employment the selection and rotation of the workers 
engaged was arranged by the employment office at the request of the public 
authorities having the work in hand. In other instances applicants for relief 
were required by civic authorities to show certification by the employment office 
as to their status as unemployed persons. While it is impossible to commit to 
a statistical record the assistance given by the employment offices in reference 
to unemployment relief work, provincial cabinet ministers in charge of unem- 
ployment relief in their respective provinces and civic authorities have testified 
publicly in many cases to the efficient aid afforded by the employment offices 
in this regard. 


TABLE No. 1-FEDERAL SUBVENTIONS TO THE PROVINCES FOR EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE WORK DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1937-38 


Amount of Amount of 
Province Original Federal 
Expenditures | Subventions 
eee ee ae) ee RO OIA EER | OORT aes Pope ee 


$ cts. $ cts. 
ELISE DNR SARE, Sie SS ll i RD a A ed a Ml 19,854 40 5,452 70 
BEE TUDS TION, do ruice cg wees. Dette, fama | Meee terrae 12,975 55 3,575 08 
Quebec S57 E ogotnts GE ar ORO OD SORES ia TNC MRO tn RA Hpi nl) bee namem Mite era UN DI ie ley 125,900 87 34,659 66 
RU se Nee eM i Oh A he 224,306 44 61,692 16 
a ael OE ele hE Wot lla Bane ica Daath aie Mila hn hee Mamie niatell Raekeuaite 34,547 94 9,517 60 
ERE OCCMAN Ce Ee a ee Os a bee ee 42,181 89 11,607 03 
ISOS poets: Pa GOR Eanes RAS AIR aipanactia aay BO ae RAED Lions Rorieiaal 385,358 63 9,734 40 
OE ME OAS. ys, Gk Gill Red al ale Okt bain Mabie d iM Rianed ibid Mscuulg 49,954 84 13, 761 37 


ieee aaa 4 «baa ig « wb gighae isis 5d Ee ROI < eet ucs 545,080 56 150,000 00 
ene ete eee eee Bee ee ee a 
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TABLE No. 2—-APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY THE OFFICES 
OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA IN THE VARIOUS PROVINCES 
DURING THE YEAR APRIL 1, 1937, TO MARCH 31, 19388 


Province Men Women Total 

Sty aba SS ee Sia het rai hae lal lence le og: Boel Sym priest ams Sea eR 9,750 6,127 15,877 
Nem runswicheey Ie, OT Ta a des eke ee a 5,420 5,735 HIV LAS 
Cie eO ne Re NER co leeeh. Skt SS acs a ee. tet § fee 105, 908 47,147 153,055 
MELE SMe Sin Tea edt as rn UML, tines > Volatiles See Meer eee aie. eee, 240, 693 70,495 311,188 
ESNet 3:7 a a eda Oa Ne Bee Oe ale fee ye’ oe mma eee hee 1M 50,070 11,542 61,612 
SAS ALODOW alls he ee dis RAs oss oS ERR pL ean a Soe 29,774 11,432 41,206 
PAT OTe E A ae ee ere ne Bes Fe Ts RRR Ri. SU Bacay, ic ee 48,416 10, 343 58,759 
Hitec Olu Giat ere ee Oe: . tiles eee ek. LP Teo 68,463 14,827 83, 290 

Totaision Canada ro: hi. Sos FORE Ee Th, Bhar 558,494 177,648 736, 142 

Comparable ‘Totals, Year 1986-3725, 0.64 Q04 5) s6'si, a - 515,873 164,310 680, 183 


TABLE No. 3—VACANCIES IN REGULAR AND CASUAL EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY THE OFFICES OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA IN THE VARIOUS 
PROVINCES DURING THE YEAR APRIL 1, 1937, TO MARCH 831, 1938 


Province Men Women Totals 

PRU ORCA ret Bist. Sune. 5 kes ALG DOE ee ERIC Ale 9,124 5,095 14,219 
ING Wet rae WIClk, oo) CAEL ORE Oo eee ead ENON eee, Leas 5,037 5,688 10,725 
Saat rece. ee TEL. cers Na Bie MEN « cert begs Se, CE a PT 45,936 43,531 89,467 
ORE RT ee ee ie IDS, Ct SRPBMRVERL ES o ake LAS a keds CUM Meme ed Ged Le ae 114,315 42,191 156,506 
COSTS Ea OAs i i Pe ce 3 SO eS Comme Te EO TARE Ge aT 30,092 9,113 39,205 
ASK USC HOI ANS cra beieactis - dnQeeie daa s.. dap aee Meteo RES. Oee 19,070 8,266 27,336 
PSO CCE ehh: pa ee oe Nae grceebe se bby akeslate he CMTE RUG Ne EMRE AN 20,912 5,619 26,531 
BeitishivOolm biaho, 2h. ae & OPES (sth, ded i Ee, Se 43,839 72172 51,011 

A GIAISIOL COURGHR Rh. Te San CRU) lr ee, ee 288 , 325 126,675 415,000 

Comparable Totals, Year 1936-37......:...........5.. 239, 872 117,852 357,724 


TABLE No. 4-PLACEMENTS IN REGULAR AND CASUAL EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY THE OFFICES OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA IN THE VARIOUS 
PROVINCES DURING THE YEAR APRIL 1, 1987, TO MARCH 81, 1938 


, Regular Placements Casual Placements Total Placements 
Province J |] SSS 
Men Women | Total Men Women Total Men Women | Total 
Nova Scotia.. Ve 5,906 1, 268 7174 oti 3,398 6,509 9,017 4,666 13, 683 
New Brunswick. 1,417 1,306 ae 433 3,570 4,369 7,939 4,987 5,675 10, 662 
Quebec nf iach 43,825 19,250 | 63,075 2,686 9,717 12,403 | 46,511 28 , 967 75,478 
Ontario..........| 83,900 17,637 | 101,537 | 25,495 18,748 | 44,243 | 109,395 36, 385 145, 780 
Manitoba........| 31,028 4,991 36,019 1,008 3,738 4,746 32,036 8,729 40,765 
Saskatchewan...| 14,880 5,146 | 20,026 Soul Ziide 5,663 18,391 7,298 25,689 
Pera ee ee a 17, 668 3,677 | 21,345 2,958 1,165 4,123 | 20,626 4,842 25,468 
British Colum- 
| gy 7b i RR Nd 17,849 3,394 | 21,243 | 25,908 3,720 | 29,628 | 438,757 7,114 50,871 


—’/9’,RRReooDDL + i oO  - || || | | 


Totals for Can- 
BASS See ey 
Comparable To- 
tals, Year 1936- 
1 tithe Nie 171,008 | 55,510 | 226,518 | 65,096 | 40,581 | 105,677 | 236,104 | 96,091 | 332,195 


216,473 | 56,669 | 278,142 | 68,247 | 47,007 | 115,254 | 284,720 | 103,676 | 388,396 
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TABLE No. 5—TRADE UNION STATISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT 
— 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Average membership re- 
morbed &.. 0 i. < .2- 182,511 |200,257 |206,217 |199,034 |171,460 |150,352 |155,694 |164,909 |177,653 |201,569 |........ 
Average number unem- 
POVOAS . oe cde ae. 8,124 | 11,485 | 22,867 | 33,505 | 37,652 | 33,489 | 28,320 | 25,336 | 23,500 | 21,639 |........ 
Percentage of member- 
ship unemployed during 
year on average........ 4-5 5-7 11-1 16:8 22-0 22-3 18-2 | ° 15-4 13-2 SY el | alee 
Percentage of member- 
ship unemployed by 
months:— 
January 31.2... J2222: 6-8 6-3 10-8 16-0 22-0 25-5 21-2 18-1 14-8 14-5 12-4 
February 28 (29)..... 7-0 6-8 11-5 15-6 20-6 24-3 20-0 18-2 13-8 13-7 13-7 
Maren 312s .. JP2... 6-5 6-0 10-8 15-5 20-4 25-1 19-5 16-7 14-5 12-9 12-8 
Apeis0 Meh: cca: 5-2 5-5 9-0 14-9 23-0 24-5 19-1 17-0 15-1 PUL... 
Maga) hes. oie e... 3-7 4-0 10-3 16-2 22-1 23-8 18-5 15-9 14-8 9-5 He. 
UO 3-2 2-9 10-6 16-3 21-9 21-8 18-0 15-4 13-9 £024 te I 
JUL. cee os isaass 2-5 3-0 9-2 16-2 21-8 21-2 17-9 15-1 12-5 SE WII... 
August 31058) 2, 252... 2-4 3-5 9-3 15-8 21-4 19-9 16-5 14-2 10-8 C2 GR) LITE 
September 30........ 2-2 3-7 9-4 18-1 20-4 19-8 16-4 13-0 10-9 AT Se» 
October 31... .12:2:. 3-1 6-0 10-8 18-3 22-0 19-8 16-2 13-3 11-0 SOU Sees sc 
November 30........ 4-2 9-3 13-8 18-6 22-8 20-4 17-5 13-3 12-7 PAL Dotertigte. > - 
December 31........ 6-6 11-4 17-0 21-1 25°5 21-0 18-0 14-6 14-3 a0 VI. 2. 2 
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TABLE No. 6-VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOY 


Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 


Placements Placements Placements 


Placements 


Industry 
3 = & fay $ fH g i=] 
AR Bo 1 idk: as (ik ihe ate tes fides hd Nan el Ran gs dE ES 
= 3) a 3 3) a Fe o a 3 d a 
> ca @) > 4 3) > on 0 > aa ie 
VEC OCEUTING He PAs a ate eel ieeies «seine orks 4 358| 289 66) 344 638} 290| 3,116| 2,637) 2411)10,669| 7,794, 2,276 
Animal products edible................ uN aes a ea stele se leoe ete 113 36 68} 154 74 76 
MUI HSIT OU UGES tbaites os dene] os cto erle ee Abas ca teth eee le ees eee 2 2 ee ae 7 4 3 
Leather and its products.............. 5 2 3 3 1 2 20 3 eee 109 65 38 
Lumber and its products.............- 239} 235 4 71 28 42) 236 199 22| 514) 336) 171 
Musical instrumentety..2.0sed. s+ shell 1. tg ie oC deh eT, 9 Oe, OUD ae aie Saree 15 6 9 
Pulp and paper products............... 1 Lene oe 3 ee 1) 495) 421 50} 671) 284) 379 
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MENT SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, APRIL 1, 1937-MARCH 31, 1938 
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Vil. TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 


For the purpose of assisting the provinces in their efforts to develop vocational — 
education, the Dominion Parliament passed the Technical Education Act in 1919, — 
voting a sum of ten million dollars to be expended over a period of ten years. The — 
yearly grants to the provinces sanctioned under the provisions of the Act were 
determined by first setting aside the sum of ten thousand dollars for each province 
and then dividing the remainder in proportion to population. Money was not 
given to the provinces to expend, but each provincial Government was reimbursed, 
within the limits of its appropriation, to the extent of one-half of approved expen- 
ditures on work which comes within the scope of the Act. 

As has been pointed out in previous annual reports, only one province” 
(Ontario) was able to earn its entire quota during the ten-year period and in order 
that the other provinces might have a further opportunity to earn the balance 
of their original allotments the Act was extended at the 1929 session of Par- 
liament for a term of five years. 

At the expiration of the five-year extension there were still three prov- 
inces, viz., Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Nova Scotia, which had not been 
able to take full advantage of their apportionments and in order that these 
three provinces might not be deprived of any part of the money to which they 
were originally entitled the Act was again extended at the 1934 session of Par- 
liament for another five years. 

The province of Nova Scotia exhausted the balance of its subsidy by 
October, 1936, and during the year under review the province of Saskatchewan 
received the balance of its original appropriation. The province of Manitoba 
still has a substantial sum to its credit and will continue to be reimbursed 
for expenditures made under the provisions of the Act, up to that sum, provided 
that the amount is earned by March 31, 1939. 


STATISTICS 


The money available and the amounts earned by the two provinces 
participating in federal grants during the fiscal year 1937-38 are shown in 
table No. 1. The nature and extent of the work carried on in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba are indicated in table No. 2. 


TABLE No. 1-MONEY AVAILABLE AND MONEY PAID TO THE PROVINCES UNDER 
THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT AND AMENDMENTS THERETO FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 831, 1938 


Amount 
Province free paid to 
Provinces 
$ cts. $ cts. 
Saskatchewan. Oe Oe en ee eo ee en er eee 34,055 90 34,055 90 
VEST) UCR MRR ONE CREA Naga ieee ath cis ak NANI Aaa bi ot lt Miah Wis ipelys cid ap! Bt 317,152 79 14,813 56 
EL OUATS ea ct Boos w: sniei kidlaialat SURG ou, 54a wi cve’ lee aL ee 351,208 69 48,869 46 
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TABLE No. 2—VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Number of 
Munici- 
palities Number of Teachers Number of Pupils Teachers-in-training | 
Conducting 
lasses 
Province —_— 1 
Corres- Corres- *Pupils 
pond- pond- (Teach- 
Day |Even-| Day |Even-| ence | Total] Day | Even- | ence | Total! Schools} Teach-| ers-in- 
ing ing | Depart- ing Depart- ers train- 
ment ment ing) 
Saskatchewan........ 3 Se iy. SB 2 165)033448! BIPSTOlen. ane BISA SEAR RIA HOR SRR PM cae cire chs 
Manitoba. ........... 5 4 68} 123 3] 194! 2,566} 7,774 419}10, 759 10 10 13 
Motalsy Suet 8 7| 169} 187 3] 359] 6,014) 9,150 41915, 583 10 10 13 


* Pupil teachers spent part of their time in several different shops. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


The extent of the work in Saskatchewan and Manitoba and the trends of 
development during the period under review are indicated by the following 
reports submitted by those provinces. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


In the year ending March 31, 1938, the general condition of vocational 
education in Saskatchewan did not differ in any marked degree from that of 
the year immediately preceding. The attendance was well maintained and 
there were very few changes in the teaching staff. 

The provision for the certification of teachers of industrial subjects hold- 
ing only temporary certificates resulted in the completion of the prescribed 
courses and the certification of all the teachers concerned. 

In September the overcrowded condition in the technical school in Regina 
necessitated a reorganization. Additions were made to the staff and the school 
was operated under a modified platoon system. 


The development of the courses in agriculture in Regina and in Moose Jaw 
continued. During the year there was a measure of co-operation between the 
technical schools and those in charge of the Dominion-provincial youth training 
program. The work of the night schools in the three technical schools was 
conducted much as in former years. 


Reference was made in last year’s report to the provision for practical work 
in Grades IX, X and XI in academic high schools and collegiate institutes. The 
interest in this work in the smaller centres continued and resulted in the 
establishment of a small number of shop classes in the smaller cities and towns. 
Inquiries seemed to indicate that further extension of this work might be 
expected in the near future. 


During the term ending June 30, 1937, the funds available at Ottawa in 
aid of vocational education in Saskatchewan were completely exhausted. This 
situation was met by an adjustment of the grants paid by the province. The 
grants for night schools and for equipment remained the same as formerly. 
The grant for day schools was put on the same basis as the grants for academic 
high schools and collegiate institutes. The new basis was somewhat more favour- 
able to the vocational authorities in the case of low salaried teachers and not 
quite so favourable in the case of the higher salaries. The total amount received 
by the vocational schools in Saskatchewan on the new basis was practically 
the same as on the old basis. 
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MANITOBA — 


Vocational education made marked progress during the past year, especially 
in the evening school department, where every effort was made to provide both 
practical and theoretical instruction for men and women who were temporarily 
unemployed. 

Last year the night school work was paid for by the Winnipeg School ~ 
Board, the-provincial Government and the federal Department of Labour, but — 
this year a considerable portion of the expense was taken care of under the 
youth training program. 

The evening school classes were carried on under two divisions:— 

1. The classes for students who were employed and who paid a fee of 
approximately $4 for twenty lessons. This group was conducted under 
the Technical Education Act. 

2. The youth training division for those who were unemployed and were 
not required to pay a fee. The teachers for this work were paid 
under the youth training program, in which the provincial and the 
Dominion governments shared equally, while the municipalities pro- 
vided shop and class-room accommodation, equipment, heating, light- 
ing, care-taking and general operating expenses. 


Naturally, there had to be considerable overlapping. When there happened ~ 
to be a small class for employed people, it was brought up to standard by 
admitting unemployed students. Both groups worked harmoniously, however, 
as it was not known to the students who were employed and who were unem- 
ployed. 

As the same students were enrolled in one, two, or even three classes, it 
is difficult to give the actual number of individuals enrolled. The numbers 
given by subjects represent the number enrolled in each class. If, for example, 
the class in machine shop work met twice a week, it shows in these figures as 
two separate classes. The total enrolment divided by two. represents approxi- 
mately the number of individual students enrolled. 

The attendance throughout the winter was exceptionally good, and the 
number who dropped out after the first two weeks while adjustments were 
being made was very small. There were two ten-week periods, one before 
Christmas and the other after the New Year. 

The evening class period was from 7.30 to 9.30, but it was necessary to 
organize several classes from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. when the enrolment was beyond 
the capacity of the shops. Forenoon, afternoon and evening classes were con- 
ducted for unemployed young men in automobile work. . 

Very little equipment was available for several of the courses, such as air 
conditioning, refrigeration, diesel engines, automobile work, steam engineering, 
radio, gas welding and commercial art. For these classes the administration 
staff was fortunate in getting very efficient instructors from local industries and 
the Technical Education office provided carefully worked out courses, together 
with adequate mimeographed instruction material for the students to study 
between classes. Local distributing firms gave very cordial co-operation in 
loaning engine and machine parts, motion pictures, charts, service manuals and 
other literature. 

On the initiative of the Winnipeg Board of Trade, and with valuable assist- 
ance from the Department of Labour, railroad officials, manufacturing, dis- 
tributing and commercial concerns, organized labour and many other bodies, 
the Department of Education carried out a very effective survey for the purpose 
of ascertaining the opportunities for employment and the kind of training 
needed to prepare young men and young women for rendering efficient service. 
This information will be of great assistance in working out next winter’s 
program. 


es 
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Day School Classes 


New home economics centres were opened and equipped in two suburban 


localities, namely, St. Joseph’s Convent in St. Boniface and Norberry Collegiate 
in St. Vital. Both sets of equipment are being used for day and evening classes. 


a 


In Winnipeg two industrial arts shops were moved to more suitable locations 
and organized into general shops. Two other shops were converted into general 
shops in their present location. These four shops will serve classes in grades VII, 
VIII and IX, together with a few opportunity classes, which spend twenty-five 
per cent of their time in the shops. 

Industrial arts general shops were opened at Brandon, Winkler, Steinbach, 
Rosenfeld and Emerson. These shops serve all grades from VI to XI, except 


_ the one in Brandon, which is confined to high school pre-vocational work, chiefly 
In grades X and XI. 


In these general shops woodwork is the core subject, but instruction is also 
given in simple sheet metal work, art metal, electricity, mechanical drawing, 
upholstering and bookbinding. 

The instructional content of each division is classified into information, 
experiments and projects. The instructional material is not formal in nature, 
but has a wide variety of suggestive projects and experiments, and pupils are 
encouraged to plan other projects not in the course if they are of special interest. 

In the high schools the work is very similar to that of previous years. It 
ig planned to develop the student’s judgment, reliability, knowledge and 
creative ability. 

Only a very small part of the shop work given in the junior and senior 
high schools meets federal vocational requirements. Nevertheless, it plays a 
very important part in the education of both boys and girls. It develops that 
versatility so necessary to-day in all occupations, and should any of the pupils 
eventually find his way into industry he will have nothing to unlearn and 
will have at least some idea as to his aptitude in several vocations peAOy 7 IY 
this training, in the co-ordination of hand, eye and mind, the pupil is laying a 
broad foundation which will serve him well in his life-work, whether it be in 
the industrial field, in commerce or in the professions. 

There are, however, three classes of boys and one of girls at St. John’s 
Technical High School and two classes of boys and one of girls at Kelvin which 
are definitely pre-vocational. From forty to fifty per cent of the time in these 
classes is devoted to work in the school shops and laboratories. 

The high schools recognize four levels of training in practical and voca- 
tional work, as follows: — 


1. Preparatory engineering instruction preliminary to college entrance in 
engineering, architecture and science. 

2. Trade preparatory instruction for boys with a high I.Q. preliminary to 
industrial employment and leading to positions as technicians and 
overseers. 

3. Craft training preliminary to entrance to the skilled trades in industry 
on an advanced basis. 

4. Training for semi-skilled occupations. A wide variety of mechanical 
and service experiences for the repetitive types of jobs, providing for 
the discovery of aptitudes, is offered. The members of this group are 
likely to be potential machine feeders, parts assemblers and other 
repetitive and routine workers. 


Numbers 1 and 4 are very well taken care of but numbers 2 and 3 are slow 
in development, as most students want to enroll for number 1 or take acadamic 
subjects. Somehow or other, boys with a high I.Q. and good mechanical ability 
are steered into the over-crowded academic classes, when they would be a great 
asset in industry. 
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Winnipeg School of Art 


The Winnipeg School of Art has had another very successful year. All 
day, evening and Saturday morning classes were held throughout the year, the 
enrolment being as follows:— 

Students Clock hours 


Day sechool iclasses .::).05!< s/s Sie Sate Cnihals els Se Sak SRR gk 74 61,250 
Evening school classes ....-.esecsecereseccececeens 91 12,799 
Water colour evening classes... 0.00... sscev acess 42 1,008 
Saturday morning classeS .......csecececeeveeccees 81 5,346 


The school employs two full-time teachers and one part-time teacher for 
the day school, two full-time teachers and one part-time teacher for the evening © 
school and four additional teachers on Saturday mornings. 

During the past few years no less than 82 former students of the school 
have obtained employment with various firms in the city in the work for which 
they received training. 

The school is located in commodious quarters in the very centre of the city 
of Winnipeg and is rendering fine service in providing instruction in both com- 
mercial art and fine art. 


The Brandon Technical School 


The course in auto mechanics was changed from a three-year course to a 
one-year course, and the period of seven months extended to nine months. 
This change was made by reason of the fact that most of the boys enrolling 
already had a very good general education. Seventy-five per cent of the 
student’s time is now spent in practical shop work of an intensive nature, and 
twenty-five per cent in receiving general instruction directly related to the shop 
work. | 

In conjunction with the automobile course instruction was given in aviation 
engines, diesel engines, air compressors and oxy-acetylene welding. Already 
five of the boys have been placed in garages, and prospects are good for four 
others as soon as the school closes. 

Twenty students were enrolled with an aggregate student record of 14,476 
clock hours. 

During the period November 1 to March 31 night school classes were held 
and instruction was given in aviation ground work and shop work relating to 
automobile, diesel and aeroplane engines. Thirty-one students were enrolled 
with an aggregate of 1,009 clock hours of work. 


Correspondence Courses 


Directed home study courses seem to be the only effective method of:— 


1. Meeting individual interests, needs and capacities where, even in the 
largest cities, effective courses can be provided in only a limited 
number of the many occupations. 

2. Equalizing educational opportunities in rural, village and town schools, 
where the choice is very small because a few teachers must handle all 
classes and subjects offered. 

3. Providing educational opportunities for isolated individuals who are 
anxious to improve their training but are too remote from schools or 
competent private tutors. 


4. Providing opportunities for ambitious out-of-school youths and adults 
and protecting them from exploitation by unreliable trade schools, 
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5. Providing for high school students an opportunity to try themselves out 
in the line of work which is likely to be their vocation, and enabling 
them to make a good start on what may be their life-work, by the 
time they have graduated from the high school. A great many high 
school students after graduating continue with their correspondence 
subjects. 


The key man in correspondence course work is the principal of the local 
school. He knows the capacities of the boys and girls in his community and will 
be able to offer guidance and encouragement. A student working away by 
himself is likely gradually to lose interest if there is not some one at hand to 
encourage him. 

The number of adults who enrolled as new students for correspondence 
_ courses during the year was 170. ‘The number of high school students who took 
a home study option in place of one of the regular subjects was 249. 

The correspondence subjects most in demand and enrolments therein are 
as follows:— 


Steam Engineering ........... 59 Commercral Arts se. Sh) oe: 1 
Diesel Engineering ........... 66 Milling (apprentices) ........ 7 
Te ON aa baile, SAiithr eo seehe thea ss ins bho 28 Needlework and Dressmaking.. 15 
Printing (apprentices) ....... v Peniitea eda deh ae lypetawhls.. or peeing aimee ya 60 
Piectricitys SELeUsi ys. 2a 30 Dypewritinee ey) Re RPP, 60 
Amtomobilens +0 tiderees é dhoueeis 23 Book-keepinewal .ceeéls forced Le. 46 


WINNIPEG EVENING SCHOOL COURSES 


Regular Students Unemployed Students 
Course |] 
Male Female Male Female 

BeeGnarcronmeres, 8), he MIB Ae AMES OA CRE) CES 1 0 Ail | Pte otc ee 
Peatira vinci. 20er. oisnenoes. oi. Stadklocon. city. Alea). Doh ee GL. Ie 
EMRE COTA NICE en 8 cic eaeel Dale Moms pared cours 1 Ca Ld ee A474 Oy eo SOE Be 
i Sn aah oad ara ee ell aaelli dati hated iy duet diac scene pal iced adie 'x ee ethaien de etal 99 76 
methestAgiinmatic (L211 ert. O00. STOEL . PELL 9 1 25 10 
ee TUE ONONGANGE., ews 1a heap yd. else ree Aas «me teed ccae 16 vs 
MTEC SEE aioe. t.5 Oneee eis wits ci caeat nk owe 30 18 99 61 
emoreau: Se, ee) oO BOOS aaa) OW, SOB FO BION: 166 136 
Rene) PeinGse nd, . cbr bhi ecenrd. . Le rend iat. «thy DAES Eph o-0  AG3 UEGihes : oa eee 
EE OM Ge Oy Ge ck wa ue ah ey hole eh Vey i Mey Peas SA Sa a eae 
Sperry vr. 22ehe BOT AM Tao | sehoeh NGO) Ed. ae ee DOT Te. sa ee eh 
Baehshtor Non-Enplishy.. peck. desc. baerl. daocne 85 DOE: SSR OAELD . Sappenet ye 
Te Ay ey GA er eh we me py DOE eae ease 
ME EN ke oka cial) he heen eR IM ee ee BS 25 25 
Morging and!Gas Welding. \)/). o.20.001. PANE. OL ak Me. (ROW. ERY, |. Thal 8 a 
NO SU A id, a a Bi bs Bog sein ees ce MA it en celidaia cy haeenls bee. creek eae borne cad 21 
ET eae ee ei eae ect hee ete eka 55 50 
Beemrnewonen. WO. 222010, 2 6i)), DaRLeh, 2a, LOZ HS, AL Uv iied (ae i 2 Bea a 
Pe nner OR 4 a ce torial ot.) Ace eAAAG « SER. CEL cE QOdT OR) AMOI AL oak 0 rhea” PRESS RE 
eee eerie tb aA gt Ea Me a ue, gab R Oe td aI M ts 32 
epee wad Prospecting! 0), (JOUOMOUT JI OMMRIOD i Sateen td DON eae Ee: 
Prmonintraming. we oy..io. Hogied. A.re76 .badmoeib. bad. eaten. an 26 52 
(1 Lhe SPP CTE Se a NE SFU a a mM "2S A SR ON (RTO en 33 37 
aTNeer est: meme ee. Fan RAE IED | XV OTT opal Gari ae eeu tere Bd Io aiegteein bili 
men YEW. TOS, 8 DOR. .9VAINe. DAM PONE Pe. RE RLS. CUE Ue 
SIE TBS SENS aE aaa EE aR ee g Spe , Ui Oe NRE oT eae Wy oe Lee oe 
POT ONYACICO fc, caret chs ee ce a re WAS eee 8 hc, vo FO ge, ee ace ok 
Spar ard Writing 4. UAIIS 000009. A, BSC Oe 24 IRMA TUE OST. SISIBE PA ay 
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VII. COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Proceedings under the Combines Investigation Act during the fiscal year — 
ended March 31, 1938, are outlined below. Amendments enacted during the 
fiscal year provided for the administration of the Combines Investigation Act 
by a commissioner reporting to the Minister of Labour. Additional information 
concerning proceedings under this statute will be found in the annual report of 
the Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act. 

The Combines Investigation Act, chapter 26, R.S.C., 1927, was enacted in ~ 
1923 and amended in 1935 and 1937. Under this statute facilities are provided 
for the investigation of trade combinations, monopolies, trusts and mergers which 
may be alleged to have operated in restraint of trade and to the detriment of 
the public. Business organizations of this class which operate to the detriment 
of the public in fixing common prices, enhancing prices, hmiting competition or 
otherwise functioning in restraint of trade are defined in the Act as combines. 
Participation or knowing assistance in the formation or operation of a combine 
is declared to be an indictable offence. | 

Earlier Dominion legislation providing against combinations in unlawful 
restraint of trade included an Act of 1889 now in force in amended form as 
section 498 of the Criminal Code, the Combines Investigation Act of 1910 and 
the Board of Commerce Act and Combines and Fair Prices Act of 1919. The 
latter two Acts were held to be constitutionally invalid and were replaced by the 
present Act, the constitutional validity of which was upheld by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in 1931. 

Investigations made during the fiscal year related to a wide variety of 
trade practices and dealt with complaints in connection with production and 
wholesale and retail distribution of a number of classes of commodities. Steps 
to deter and prevent unreasonable practices for the restriction or elimination 
of competitors, undue price enhancements by combinations or monopolies, and 
other detrimental restraints of trade, were taken along lines designed to be pre- 
ventive where possible. Submissions for criminal prosecutions had not been 
found necessary up to the end of the fiscal year in the cases thus dealt with 
during the year. Decisions in this respect had not been reached in several 
inquiries in progress at the end of the year. 

At the outset of the year an investigation was made pursuant to an appli- 
cation with regard to an alleged combine in the manufacture and distribution 
of one class of building materials. It was claimed that prices had been sub- 
stantially lowered by the largest concern in an attempt to eliminate competitors 
from business and to establish a detrimental monopoly in the area. affected. 
Inquiry disclosed that prices had dropped over a period of years to apparently 
unprofitable levels, for reasons including a heavy decline in total volume of 
business in this field. Competition remained active and a report was made 
subsequently to the effect that no unlawful combination or monopoly had been 
disclosed by the inquiry. Preliminary inquiries in connection with complaints 
in relation to two other classes of building materials did not indicate violations 
of the Act. 

Inquiries were made in a western province into an alleged combine of 
wholesale fruit and vegetable companies, stated by the applicants to be limiting 
supplies of produce and maintaining prices by agreement against the public 
interest. The market conditions examined were found to be freely competitive, 
within the limits of provincial legislation, and joint operations for group buy- 
ing existing on a limited basis among some firms were not demonstrated to be 
likely to extend to any monopoly control of supplies or prices. 
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Complaints respecting several classes of household equipment were the 
subject of studies in relation to combinations of manufacturers and combina- 
tions of distributors. Preliminary inquiries were carried on which were con- 
sidered to have had the effect of protecting the public from the establishment 
of combines. Alleged misuse of patents in a scheme to establish a price fixing 
combination was involved in one of these cases. 

An application for an investigation with respect to the distribution of 
tobacco products was received and an inquiry was instituted shortly before the 
close of the fiscal year. Hearings in the case were held in the city of 
Edmonton in March. It was alleged that competition had been restricted to 
the detriment of the public through private control of prices and methods of 
distribution by a combination or monopoly. Persons failing to conform with the 
rules of the alleged combine or held by it to be otherwise unacceptable were 
stated to ‘be prevented from carrying on normal businesses as wholesalers or 
retailers of tobacco products in the areas affected. 

A second principal investigation in progress at the end of the fiscal year . 
was directed to the examination of practices put into force by manufacturers 
of paperboard shipping containers, and preliminary consideration was given to 
somewhat similar practices which appeared to be in course of establishment with 
_ respect to two other classes of paper products. 

Other less extensive inquiries were made throughout the year in connection 
with complaints alleging injurious restraints of trade to exist in particular trades 
and industries, similar to those already indicated. 
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™. RELIEF LEGISLATION 


The annual reports of the Department of Labour for the fiscal years end- 
ing respectively March 31, 1931, March 31, 1932, March 31, 1933, March 31, 
1934, March 31, 1935, March 31, 1936, and March 31, 1937, outline the activities 
of the department in connection with the administration of The Unemployment 
Relief Act, 1930, The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, and Continu- 
ance Act, 1932, The Relief Act, 1932, The Relief Act, 1933, The Relief Act, 
1934, The Relief Act, 1935, and The Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 
1936. Additional information concerning the administration of these statutes 
is contained in the reports of the Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment 
Relief under the above-mentioned Acts. 
Appearing at the end of this chapter is a recapitulation showing Dominion 
disbursements under the relief legislation above referred to as at March 31, 1938. 


THr UNEMPLOYMENT AND AGRICULTURAL AssISTANCE AcT, 1937 


At the second session of the eighteenth Parliament legislation was enacted 
cited as The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937. This Act, 
which received royal assent on April 10, 1937, was designed to permit Dominion 
co-operation with the provinces in their endeavours to expand employment in 
primary and secondary production, to conserve and develop natural resources, 
to assist in the establishment and re-establishment of unemployed persons and 
to construct and assist in the construction of public works, for the purposes, 
among other things, of further accelerating the expansion of trade, industry and 
gainful occupation and thereby lessening governmental burdens consequent upon 
unemployment and agricultural distress. 

The Act empowered the Governor in Council to enter into agreements with 
the provinces respecting the alleviation of unemployment and agricultural dis- 
tress and providing for federal financial assistance, and with private corpora- 
tions, partnerships or individuals respecting the expansion of industrial employ- 
ment. Authority was provided for the granting of assistance to the provinces 
in regard to financing their share of relief costs, and for the renewal or con- 
solidation of loans, advances or guarantees made under previous relief Acts. It 
ice eae aee in the legislation that the Act be administered by the Minister 
of Labour. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


Under the provisions of The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1937, the Dominion continued to assist all of the provinces except New 
Brunswick in discharging their responsibilities in connection with the granting 
of aid to necessitous persons by way of a monthly grant-in-aid. A monthly 
grant-in-aid was not made to the province of New Brunswick, as that province 
discontinued the granting of material aid, substituting therefor an enlarged 
works program towards the cost of which the Dominion, at the request of the 
province, contributed an additional amount equivalent to that which would 
have been paid to the province by way of monthly grants-in-aid had such been 
necessary. 

During the first nine months of the fiscal year the conditions upon which 
payment of the grants-in-aid was made were that the grant-in-aid was to be 
used solely for the purpose of assisting the provinces in discharging their 
responsibilities relative to the aid of necessitous persons within their respective 
borders, without any discrimination as to racial origin, religious views or 
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political affiliations of any individual eligible to share in said aid, and that the 
provinces continue to supply to the Dominion such statistical and other infor- 
mation respecting the expenditure of the grants-in-aid as might be at any time 
required. The letters transmitting the grant-in-aid cheques to the provinces 
set forth these conditions and provided that acceptance of the cheque consti- 
tuted an agreement as to the conditions stipulated. 

Payments of the monthly grant-in-aid for the months of January, February 
and March, 1938, were covered by agreements which embodied certain condi- 
tions which the National Employment Commission recommended should cover 
further Dominion grants-in-aid. These agreements provided for payment by 
the Dominion to the provinces for each of the months mentioned a percentage 
of the total expenditure incurred by each of the provinces and their municipali- 
ties in providing material aid (food, fuel, clothing and shelter) to a maximum 
amount specified in each of the agreements. The percentage of the total 
expenditure which it was agreed the Dominion would bear was 30 per cent in 
the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia, and 35 per cent in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

The agreements provided that the grants-in-aid, in addition to being utilized 
for material aid purposes, might, subject to the approval of the Minister of 
Labour of Canada, be used to aid the province in the carrying out of works or 
training plans to provide the equivalent of material aid. 

The agreements required the provinces and municipalities benefiting by the 
Dominion grant-in-aid to follow certain defined lines of identification and segre- 
gation of aid recipients, in order to distinguish more accurately between employ- 
ables and unemployables for the purpose of furnishing definite information to 
the Dominion, such being necessary to ensure the reliability of the national 
registration. 

The agreements further provided that the maximum value of material aid 
granted to any individual should be less than the normal earnings of an unskilled 
labourer in the district wherein the recipient resided as averaged over the year 
preceding the granting of aid, account being taken of average loss of time, it 
being provided that in determining said maximum in the case of heads of families 
adjustments might be made for the normal earnings of dependants of employable 
age and of proved employability. 

Pending adjustment on receipt of final accounts from the provinces, the 
maximum amounts provided in the agreements as grants-in-aid for the months 
of January, February, and March, 1938, were paid to the provinces as account- 
able advances. 

The amounts paid to each of the provinces by way of grants-in-aid for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1938, are shown in table No. 3, while the numbers 
in receipt of material aid are shown month by month in table No. 8. 


WorRKS IN CO-OPERATION WITH PROVINCES 


Agreements were entered into under the provisions of The Unemployment 
and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937, with all the provinces providing for a 
Dominion contribution towards the cost of certain works projects submitted by 
the provinces as being best suited to relieve the unemployment situation. Pro- 
jects carried out by the provinces pursuant to these agreements, which expired 
March 31, 1938, consisted in the main of Trans-Canada Highway construction, 
provincial highway construction, provincial works and, in the larger cities, muni- 
cipal works such as imprc vements to playgrounds, etc. 

It was provided that those employed on works or undertakings covered by 
these agreements, other tnan administrative or supervisory personnel, should be 
selected from those who had registered with the Employment Service of Canada 
for employment in the province concerned, except in such instances as the 
Minister of Labour decided it was impracticable or inconsistent with reasonable 
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efficiency and economy so to do. As was the case in the 1936-37 works projects 
agreements, provision was made that not less than 50 per cent of the persons 
employed on works or undertakings covered by the agreements should be selected 
from relief rolls, except where the work was undertaken in a district wherein 
relief was not granted, in which case arrangements were made to select workers 
from those in necessitous circumstances within the district. 

Table No. 1 indicates by provinces the average percentage of man-days 
worked by men taken from relief rolls or certified as eligible for inclusion in the 
computation of such percentage in acordance with the terms of the agreements 
during those months when relief works were carried out. 


TABLE No. 1 
Per Cent 
Prince “Hdward Island .. .. .. a 59 
ONOVER SCOULa rec tee te 'stlele phig «Cees EIN tsb) Sarath we gate EES DEE ODE Se eet 60 
Ue eC i ahaa tes en hel nage am rk, UU ASE eg 53 
atario . {Wie eet. A a ee ee. ot ee LO ere eee 61 
Mani toba-—-GeneraliAcrcement hae ch ge at tl le ee Bo Cee 59 
Manitoba—Greater Winnipeg Sewage Project.. .. .. :.+.. +1 os se os 50 
Dascatchewan teste AE RP OR ee ee 9 Re hd ee OL 
beria ti Se aOR WD a Ue ee een aes eee 58 
British (Oolumbtraya.. «5/4 vega bebe se Ase a Smee ea eee 59 


Norr.—New Brunswick not included, there being no relief rolls, as explained on page 74. 
’ fo) So 


The agreements also provided that no resident of Canada should, with 
relation to his employment or eligibility for employment, be discriminated 
against or favoured by reason of his race, religious views or political affiliation, 
and that it be the responsibility of the provinces to see that all persons employed 
in the execution of the works be paid fair wages. 

It was further provided that in general the maximum number of hours per 
day to be worked on any of the said projects should be restricted to eight, but 
that in such instances as the provinces deemed advisable the said maximum 
might be exceeded, with the limitation that in no instance should any employee 
work in excess of an average of forty-eight hours per week over a period of three 
consecutive calendar weeks. 

Where projects were specifically designated for the alleviation of urban 
unemployment conditions, the agreements specified that at least 75 per cent of 
the persons employed on such projects be selected from those living in urban 
areas in the vicinity of the respective projects. 

__ The Dominion’s commitments in regard to these works projects, together 
with the disbursements for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1938, are set forth 
in table No. 3, while the numbers reported by the provinces as having been 
afforded employment are set forth month by month in table No. 8. 


YoutuH TRAINING 


Following recommendations of the National Employment Commission, 
$1,000,000 was voted by Parliament during the session of 1937 for the purpose 
of Initiating training and development projects for unemployed young people. 
The provinces were notified that the Dominion was desirous of entering into + 
agreements for the purpose of assisting them financially in the operation 
of projects designed to train and develop young men and women who were 
unemployed and in necessitous circumstances and, subsequently, agreements 
were entered into with all the provinces providing for a contribution by the 
Dominion of 50 per cent of the province’s expenditures, up to a maximum 
amount provided in each agreement. 

Under the terms of the agreements, selection of trainees rested with the 
provincial authorities, subject to approval by the Dominion. Applicants were 
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required to be between the ages of 18 and 30 years, inclusive, and, where possible, 
to have registered with the Employment Service of Canada. Where there were 
no branches of the Employment Service, evidence was required that applicants 
were unemployed and in need. It was further provided that the selection of 


trainees be made without discrimination or favour in relation to the racial 


origin, religious views or political affiliations of those eligible for selection, 
with preference given so far as practicable to those in greatest need or who 
had been longest unemployed. 

The types of courses carried out by the provinces under the agreements 
which expired March 31, 1938, were as follows:— 


Prince Edward Island—Household work and home management, agri- 
cultural, occupational for men, forestry, and poultry and egg grading. 


Nova Scotia—Mining, household work, and agricultural. 


New Brunswick—Conservation and development of natural resources, 
household work, home-making, handicraft and specialized services, agricul- 
tural, and occupational training. 


Quebec.—Mining, vocational guidance and occupational training, leisure 
time activities, household work and specialized services, rural and agricultural, 
and forestry. 


_Ontario—Forestry and conservation, technical training for mining, house- 
hold work, rural and agricultural, apprenticeship and learnership, and urban 
technical occupational training. 


Mamtoba.—Forest_ conservation, industrial learnership, household work, 
urban occupational and agricultural training for rural young people. 


Saskatchewan.—Agricultural training, household workers, courses for 
women, and urban occupational training for men and women. 


Alberta.—Forest conservation, urban occupational training for men and 
women, agricultural, and household work and specialized services. 


British Columbia —Forestry, placer mining, physical training and health 
education, and urban occupational training. 


Details as to the Dominion’s disbursements with respect to these matters 
are shown in table No. 3, while the numbers of young people receiving train- 
ing are shown month by month in table No. 8. 


AID IN THE DrRouGHT AREAS 


MATERIAL AID 


As the Prairie Provinces were at April 1, 1937, still unable to care for those 
in need in the drought areas within their respective boundaries, the agreements 
entered into between the Dominion and each of those provinces, as outlined 
on page 76 of last year’s report, were extended by Order in Council for the 
period April 1 to August 31, 1937. The amounts provided for the four-month 
period under these agreements, by which the Dominion assumed 100 per cent 
of the cost of material aid distributed in the drought areas, were $40,000 for 
Manitoba, $2,185,000 for Saskatchewan and $165,000 for Alberta. In extend- 
ing the Saskatchewan agreement changes were made for the months of July 
and August in the rural municipalities which it was agreed should comprise the 
drought area in that province. The agreements with Manitoba and Alberta 
were extended without any changes in the areas defined. 

From September 1, 1937, the Department of Agriculture took over from the 
Department of Labour the administration of the monies provided for material 
aid in the drought areas under agreements with Saskatchewan and Alberta in 
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substantially the same terms as those above mentioned. This change was in 
conformity with the recommendation of the National Employment Commis- — 
sion that different groups of aid recipients should be segregated, and that agri- — 
cultural aid should be distinguished as far as possible from unemployment aid. 
The new agreements included towns and villages as well as the farm areas, 
since all suffered alike from the drought. The Dominion continued to assume 
100 per cent of the cost of material aid, consisting of food, fuel, clothing and, © 
when necessary, shelter, and the agreements were made to apply to newly- — 
defined drought areas embracing the same municipalities as those receiving the 
100 per cent feed and fodder aid. The amount made available for Saskat- 
chewan for the period September 1, 1937, to March 31, 1938, was $7,000,000, 
and for Alberta $640,000. There being no parliamentary appropriation avail- 
able for such expenditures during the fiscal year 1937-38, the monies required — 
were obtained by Governor General’s Warrant. It later became apparent that 
the expenditures in Saskatchewan would considerably exceed the amount pro- 
vided and an additional $2,000,000 was voted as a supplementary estimate for 
1937-38. 

In addition to thus reimbursing the provinces for their expenditures for 
material aid in the drought areas, the Dominion purchased and distributed a 
quantity of fruit, vegetables, fish, beans and cheese to supplement the food 
purchases of those affected by drought. The expenditure thus incurred amounted 
to $969,299. 

FEED AND FODDER 


With the recurrence of severe drought conditions in the Prairie Provinces 
in the summer of 1936 the Dominion, through agreements between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the respective provinces, undertook to meet the full 
cost of feed and fodder assistance in the drought areas, as stated in last year’s 
report. These agreements were renewed for the month of April, 1937, the 
amounts made available being $175,000 for Alberta, $275,000 for Saskatchewan 
and $50,000 for Manitoba. 

In the province of Saskatchewan continued, though reduced, assistance was 
required after April 30, and a further expenditure of $200,000 was authorized 
for the period May 1 to August 31 under a new agreement respecting feed and 
fodder between the province and the Department of Agriculture. In the mean- 
time it became apparent that drought conditions would once again lead to crop 
failure over a large part of the prairies and that both Saskatchewan and Alberta 
would require feed and fodder assistance during the autumn and winter. New 
agreements were therefore arrived at in August with both provinces revising the 
drought area to accord more closely with the areas affected by the 1937 drought. 
These agreements were supplemented later in the season by amending agree- 
ments under which towns and villages were included, the amounts to be expended 
were revised, and provision was made for assisting each province in those parts 
outside the defined drought area. The agreement with Saskatchewan also pro- 
vided that live stock which would otherwise have to be maintained under the 
agreement might be moved to winter feeding grounds in Saskatchewan or a 
neighbouring province for winter maintenance. Under separate agreements the 
Dominion assumed the cost of transporting certain numbers of live stock to and 
from winter feeding grounds for farmers not otherwise eligible for feed and fodder 
assistance; the freight costs thus incurred were met from funds made available 
for feed and fodder assistance. 


The feed and fodder agreements maintained the general features of the 1936 
agreements as referred to in last year’s report in that the Dominion assumed 
100 per cent of the cost to the provinces of such feed and fodder purchased, 
shipped and distributed on provincial government certificate as was required in 
the drought areas, as defined, for the necessary feeding of live stock during the 
life of the agreement together with all freight charges thereon and the cost of 
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the movement of any equipment used by the municipalities or individuals in the 
areas in providing their own feed requirements. Fodder to maintain the normal 
live stock population in the drought areas was not available and it was necessary 
to limit, by provincial regulation, the number of live stock to be retained by an 


|. applicant for feed relief. By organizing and operating a cattle assembly and 


marketing plan the Dominion assisted farmers in the disposal of their live stock 
holdings in excess of the relief quota. Under the agreements the Dominion fixed 
from time to time the maximum prices payable by the provinces for hay and 
straw. 

The Dominion’s commitments and disbursements in respect to these matters 
are shown in table No. 3. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF SETTLERS 


Continuing the policy of the previous year, provision was made by Parlia- 
ment to the amount of $300,000 for assisting in placing agricultural settlers on 
suitable farming lands and in aiding those already so placed to become self- 
sustaining. Agreements were reached with four provinces, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, whereby the Dominion contributed 
50 per cent of the cost to the province of such assistance. Expenditures under 
agreements were made chiefly for the breaking and clearing of land, the purchase 
of building materials, farm implements and live stock, and the movement of 
settlers and their effects. 


SINGLE UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 


The agreements respecting the Farm Employment and Improvement Plan, 
entered into with all the provinces except Ontario and Nova Scotia under The 
Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, as referred to on page 76 of 
iast year’s report, were, at the request of the provinces and pursuant to the 
provisions of The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937, extended 
for the period April 1 to April 30, 1937. No payment was made to the farmer 
for the month of April, 1937, the allowance to the worker being $7.50. 

The agreements entered into under The Unemployment Relief and Assist- 
ance Act, 1936, with the provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba and 
New Brunswick, respecting works undertaken as a supplementary means of 
providing employment for those single unemployed persons deemed unsuitable 
for farm work were also at the request of the provinces extended under The 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937, for the month of April, 
1937. 

In order to meet the problem of the single transient unemployed the Farm 
Employment and Improvement Plan, the cost of which is shared jointly by 
the federal and provincial Governments, was again placed in operation in the 
four western provinces from October 1, 1937, to March 31, 1938. 

In addition to the normal movement of unemployed persons, the situation 
was intensified by the serious drought conditions centred in southern Saskatch- 
ewan, other provinces reporting that single persons were arriving in considerable 
numbers from the affected area. 

The situation in Quebec did not warrant the renewal of the plan, the pro- 
vincial government being of the opinion that the Youth Training plan would be 
capable of meeting the situation. No requests were received for its application 
from the other provinces in Eastern Canada. 

The arrangement covered by the agreement provided for the payment to 
the farmer of $5 per month, while those accepting employment under the plan 
received $5 per month with an additional bonus of $2.50 per month where con- 
tinuous employment was maintained up to March 31, 1937, plus free transporta- 
tion, and a clothing allowance, where necessary, not exceeding $3. 
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In addition to the Farm Employment and Improvement plan, and in order 
uo meet the peculiar needs of British Columbia, where agriculture does not lend 
itself to the absorption of large numbers of men, an agreement was entered into 
providing for a Dominion contribution of 50 per cent towards the cost of forestry 
and other works undertaken by the province as a supplementary means of pro- 
viding employment. The agreement covered the period from November 1, 1937, — 
to March 31, 1938. 

To ensure that the men on completion of the work would not be without 
funds, a system of deferred pay was placed in operation, payable at specified 
post offices, the amount of money standing to the credit of any man on the 
completion of the work being paid in weekly instalments of $4. 

The numbers cared for month by month on these projects are set forth in 
table No. 8, while the Dominion’s disbursements are shown in table No. 3. | 


RELIEF SETTLEMENT 


Under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1982, agreements were completed 
with all the provinces except Prince Edward Island providing for a non- 
recoverable expenditure of one-third of an amount not to exceed $600 per 
family for the purpose of providing a measure of self-sustaining relief to families 
who would otherwise be in receipt of material aid by placing such families on 
the land. It was provided that the remaining two-thirds of the expenditure 
should be contributed by the province and the municipality concerned. The 
agreements covered a period of two years and expired on March 31, 1934. 

Under the provisions of the Relief Acts of 1934 and 1935, agreements, 
effective from April 1, 1934, to March 31, 1936, providing continuity of settle- 
ment with the agreements which expired March 31, 1934, were entered into 
with all the provinces except Prince Edward Island. Provision was made 
in these agreements for an additional non-recoverable contribution by the 
Dominion, on the recommendation of the province and with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, of one-third of an amount not exceeding $100 in the 
case of a settler who might not be self-supporting at the end of the two-year 
period and for whom subsistence expenditure during the third year of settle- 
ment was deemed necessary. The additional amount for subsistence during 
the third year, where necessary, applied both to those settled under the 1932 
agreements and those settled under the renewal agreements. 

Under the provisions of the Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, 
further agreements, effective from April 1, 1936, to March 31, 1940, providing 
continuity of settlement with the agreements which expired March 31, 1936, 
were entered into with the provinces of Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta. Pro- 
vision is made in these agreements for placement of additional families on the land 
and a non-recoverable expenditure of one-third of an amount not to exceed 
$1,000 per family for a period of four years. Provision is also made on behalf 
of families settled under previous agreements for an additional non-recoverable 
contribution by the Dominion of one-third of an amount not exceeding $80 
per family for the fourth year of settlement and $70 per family for the fifth year 
of settlement, while in the agreement with Manitoba provision is made. for a 
Dominion contribution of one-third of an amount not exceeding $70 for the sixth 
year of settlement on behalf of families settled under the 1932 agreement. It is 
also provided with respect to Manitoba and Alberta that where the settler has 
been taken from a district without municipal organization the Dominion and 
province shall share equally in the expenditures required for the third, fourth, 
fifth and, in the case of Manitoba, sixth years of settlement. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the Unemployment and Agricultural Assist- 
ance Act, 1937, an agreement was entered into with the province of Saskatchewan 
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in similar terms to those entered into with the provinces of Quebec, Manitoba, 
and Alberta, under the 1936 Act. The agreement with the province of Sas- 
katchewan is effective from June 1, 1937, the date on which it was completed, 
to March 31, 1941. ; 

Reports received from the provinces in regard to the number of approved 
settlers on the land under the 1932, 1934, 1935, 1936 and 1937 agreements as at 
March 31, 1938, and the Dominion contributions to the end of the fiscal year 
1937-38 are shown in table No. 2. 


TABLE No. 2 
i 
‘aa Tee EE ey 
sa Number of 
: Dominion Number of 
Province Contribution aan Individuals 
eae ce eee ee a a 
$ 
ECOURINN, corre ear. deem ion anes ee ee, te 53,983 24 202 1, 254 
LEAS USER AIRES SE Se eRe Re a 226,596 97 1,681 10, 520 
(1G LT Caio EA stil Ne A Adee nee ROS, uaa 104,843 24 431 2,148 
Dieu lotr trian peer ee eerie aly ahhh omy hig etipigtmilicte 216,006 72 864 4,305 
BS a ee ht RR Rs Ce 152,145 97 761 3; /aD 
a A Earns aS Ca Rh eis See ae 134,273 63 453 2,186 


P02 Myc) TW oY 272 OG aap he Ua Sa eta 10,109 16 33 183 


*897,958 93 4,425 24,331 
a 


* Not including expenditures which may have been made prior to March 31, 1938, for which accounts 
have not been received or if received have not been passed for payment at the date of this report. 


COMMITMENTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Table No. 3 shows the various projects and undertakings authorized under 
The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937, and the Dominion 
disbursements in respect to these matters for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1938. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPUTY MINISTER 85 
SUPERVISION AND AUDIT OF EXPENDITURES 


Pursuant to Section 7 of the National Employment Commission Act, 1936, 
the commission set up under that legislation made a report to the Minister of 
_ Labour with respect to the securing of an effective supervision and audit of 
expenditures of all relief and employment assistance moneys, recommending :— 


1. That studies of the relief accounts of the provinces be made at least 
quarterly for each province; 

2. That examination, from the working records of the provincial authorities, 
of all accounts arising out of Dominion-provincial agreements be made 
before payment by Dominion Government staffs at the seats of 
government of the provinces; 

3. The preparation of a manual of audit instructions incorporating all rulings 
respecting the admissibility of certain types of expenditures incurred 
under Dominion-provincial agreements; and 

4. That the field organization making such examinations of accounts be 
under the direction of one minister, 


The Minister of Labour, in order to avoid duplication of effort and unneces- 
sary cost, caused the subject matter of the National Employment Commission’s 
recommendations to be considered by officials of the Auditor General’s Office 
and of the Departments of Labour and Finance, who in turn recommend:— 


1. That the field organization commence with the accounts respecting the 
agreements of the fiscal year 1937-38; and 

2. That the Office of the Comptroller of the Treasury be made responsible 
for the work. 


In line with the foregoing recommendations, Order in Council P.C. 813 of 
April 15, 1937, was issued on the recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 
instructing that under the direction of the Minister of Finance the Comptroller 
of the Treasury carry out in 1937-38 the recommendations in the report of the 
National Employment Commission with respect to effective supervision and 
audit of expenditures. Consequently, provincial claims rendered during the 
fiscal year 1987-38 have been subject to an audit by a representative of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury at the seats of the governments of the provinces, 
in accordance with the instructions contained in the aforementioned Order in 
Council. 

During the past year the Auditor General has continued to conduct such 
examination of provincial and municipal relief accounts in respect of expenditures 
incurred under the eight preceding Relief Acts as in his Opinion were required 
to safeguard the interest of the federal treasury. Table No. 4 shows totals 
by provinces of all amounts specifically reported by the Auditor General as 
refundable, refunded or otherwise adjusted and the balances pending settlement 
as of March 31, 1988. 
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TABLE No. 4 
Amounts 
Computed 
R tana bl Oth i 
eiundapble therwise TRS 
By che Refunded ‘Adjusted Pending 
Auditor 
General’s 
Reports 
> $ $ $ 
Prince! BHdward Island’ 00. 3. Sia. OA 54,355 80 7,112 84 20,513 30 26,729 66 
Nova Scotia .noltd «be. tscliwcks- 14 Are neeemuner 151,396 52 17,686 80 24,526 14 109,183 58 
IWiewe runs WIC. eae Aelele ane eee s setae eee 95,465 59 T9005 80) 3,065 43 84,594 36 
Quebet.... fui eae akee ters stirs Kisle ore oe ee 1,191,748 36 212,257 56 30112 978,189 68 
COTCATIO «ste ola Meroe etree ame radeon Wii: Eaeetiom 506,337 83 51,663 44 142-372) 3L 312,302 08 
Manitoba, Scene te ee ok one etotetone she tone Greets 334,371 93 60,841 51 118,630 78 154,899 64 
Gadkatchewallsss<iibiwesaceeths Ley OST OSE 815,797 08 538,447 68 39,384 50 237,964 90 
WIDGET eee ook cag aces ae Te saline ts eee 384,913 87 55,670 76 50,958 63 278,284 48 
British Columbia jw. Ue oaklen- 6c Sen eee 2,071,297 85 38)635~82) | (LLORAS ea 2,032,662 03 
5,605,684 83 989,822 21 401,052 21 | 4,214,810 41 


ne SS na ee 


Considerable progress has been made during the past year in bringing about 
satisfactory adjustment of claims as computed by the Auditor General against 
the provinces. The balance shown as pending settlement in the province of 
British Columbia is due to a report recently made by the Auditor General, which 
is at the present time receiving the province’s attention. 

Explanatory correspondence is being carried on continuously with the 
respective provinces to bring about satisfactory settlement of claims as reported 
by the Auditor General. 

In addition to examinations conducted by the Auditor General, investiga- 
tions have been carried out by the Unemployment Relief Branch and the 
provincial authorities which have resulted in refunds being made to the 
Dominion in adjustment of various over-payments. 

The amounts thus refunded or established as being refundable by the 
provinces as at March 31, 1938, are shown in table No. 5. 


TABLE \No. 5 
Amounts 
Established 
as refundable 
pot the 
sailerrietteb tl Recovered Pending 
other than 
Auditor 
General’s 
Reports 
$ $ $ 
Pranve ALG WAT ESAT eiacis he wie da bbls 6 GRAIN 5.5 5,157 67 B, 157) Ge les. betes 
SETI ICO TL lc eee x Gece hig eet eo ole a’ OE ET oso ea 40,862 42 40; 862 420) 5,ait eee ee 
WC ME EULIS WIC | oss sal rece e ae Bi ea ess bias aru de PI e oo te eee 2,962 75 2 062. eh sak ae chee 
Quebec Ai Onan ak aa, PER? FRE Saree). AMP ERED Pres Ais oy URS cheb 0F 6 262,122 59 244,454 95 17,667 64 
ONTO en 6s Joe es vase os 4 oem a elgg s dot ae eieemem~'- = Sale 193,909 19 193, 909 EGET eas. eee 
AVE SUINAO DEN ceo te lev'ss pc Stata fe ive dat’s co Pe aera ore REELS, iS ance EES ino ee 124,488 40 124 435 008 hap es Ba eke 
Saskatchewan............ A I Maer eI 451,394 74 451 SOE 74a ay oes ok oe ee 
PAT PEE, Wikies 6 5 ae dic» 9 or BRIERE a «ys ROEM Seen 94,918 11 63,588 35 31,329 76 
REE GREER LUBE EVES... 6: nd hed eee: Goa ae w a SI id See 30,878 29 30) 87a SOM Oe Ge ok ore 
PU PATIO CA UIOD Su. sin a caw Sx sate reo eas eal as 6 65 4 «6 3.02 Ost tir rat onan 
1,206,647 18 | 1,157,649 78 48,997 40 


REPORT OF THE DEPUTY MINISTER ‘87 
LOANS 


Under authority of The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 
1937, the Dominion continued to make loans, where necessary, to the four western 
provinces for unemployment relief purposes. .The total amount loaned applic- 
able to the fiscal year 1937-38 was $15,382,417.57.. As security for repayment, 
the Dominion accepted provincial treasury bills bearing interest at the rate 
of three per cent per annum, payable half-yearly. In addition, the Dominion 
accepted Saskatchewan treasury bills to the amount of $954,728.26. in respect 
to certain interest accruals on relief loans and $371,671.82 in respect tc over- 
payments of relief expenditures. 

The following statement shows, by provinces, the amounts loaned during 
the fiscal year 1937-38; the net loans outstanding, March 31, 1937; repayments 
during the year, and the net loans outstanding as at the close of the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1938. 


Province of Manitoba— 
Loans made, 1937-38: 


For direct relief and farm placement... .. .... .. os +e «» $ 1,749,000 00 
For public works, including the Greater Winnipeg Sewage 
Diode scheme 2) to. 8, was 3 on ae “ee 1,233,000 00 


-; $ 2,982,000 00 
Less repayments during the Mao ee a ee Ree 22,811 -74 


| $ 2,959,188 26 

Net loans outstanding, March 31, 1987 ¢) .2°0. .. 3. 5. 20,130,855 23 

$ 23,090,043 49 
Less amount written off pursuant to Vote 392 of the Further 

Supplementary Estimates, 1936-37... .......... 804,897 02 


Net loans outstanding at close of fiscal year ending March 
DE AB OSH A4%s ah Ne ; a. Ses tat: ote on rae Oh OD 285, 146" 47 


Province of Saskatchewan— 
Loans made, 1937-38: 


For direct relief, farm placement, etc. .2...°.. ..-.. 2.4. $ 8,450,042 97 
POR DED teen kin 2 oo ere on een ae ne iw tit} ab 508,374 40 
For feed and fodder—provincial area .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,242,000 00 
Acceptance of treasury bills in respect to certain interest 

LC AEE ioe | 9 are) ae aie alae a Tae art oatranaeesioe ater ane ane 1,032,697 29 
Acceptance of treasury bill in respect to overpayments 


Pelie mr eepemUltUres Btls: sock LW ees “ae se 2b ne 371,671 82 


$ 11,604,786 48 
Net loans outstanding, March 31, 1987... ..... siemens ha Wet), 04,427,008-59 


$ 66,032,295 07 
Less amount written down to non-active assets pursuant to 
Vote 393 of the Further Supplementary Estimates, 1936-37 17,682,157 61 


Net active loans outstanding at close of fiscal year ending 
Marches VLoss) ITO ROA OIG ROSY FD, BWOGE48 3501371 36 


Province of Alberta— 
Loans made, 1937-38: 


For unemployment relief purposes \).): oo. oes. ce ee ew $ 200,000 00 
Less repayments during the year .. .. .. ss s+ os ce ee ae 7,000 00 
193,000 00 

Net loans outstanding, March 31, 1987.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 25,886,198 00 


Net loans outstanding at close of fiscal year ending 
WIGTela ale tose hires: Mls GON Feel ol caehs. oa «+ & 26,070,198 00 
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Loans—Concluded 


Province of British Columbia— 


Loans made, 1937-38: © 
For ‘ditect relief). 9S PE OS LOOP MOD SE OGG Oe au 
For publicqworks j1'.). aikido ae eewtdstio-. Pallet -h fasti-pime 1,000,000 00 


$ 2,000,000 00 
ies repayments! during ‘theryeare.n?.), say ae Fs) 458,363 23 


id 1,541,636 77 
Netloans. outstanding, Marel 3, 1987. 752%". ous ee ee e's 31,545,079 72 


Net loans eee at close of fiscal be ending March 
SLUGS hcks & fos. ol ed ape ee eee Rd, ey ore a . $ 33,086,716 49 


Grand total of loans optetanaing at gee a Brea reek ARE 
March 31, 1938. SRY 3 4 .. $ 129,801,198 42 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, APRIL 30, 1938. 


Table No. 6 shows a summary of all loans outstanding under relief legisla- 
tion as at the close of the fiscal year 1937-38. 


TABLE No. 6-UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACTS—SUMMARY OF LOANS OUTSTANDING 
TO CLOSE OF FISCAL YEAR 1937-38 


Loans Loans specifi- Loans for 
specifically cally for provincial pur- 
to meet agricultural | poses generally, Total 
— maturing relief, including se 
obligations including direct relief and 
and interest seed grain public works 
$ 6 ets $ ets $ cts $= cts 
MPR ELOUS Aico reat kh) NctieN Wy ell leulh fold a8 1,139,454 69 234,818 54 | 21,715,770 26 23,090,043 49 
ELSE SNES Sig) | 3,934,341 46 | 15,134,633 04 | 46,963,320 57 66,032,295 07 
Alberta.. Hyd ha ee ty ee 8,577,000 00 8,152,748 00 | 14,349,450 00 26,079,198 00 
British Columbia. . ee 9,818,844) 99 i) es he ee 23,267,871 50 33,086,716 49 


23,469,641 14 | 18,522,199 58 | 106,296,412 33 | 148,288,253 05 


ae redterigngs as provided by Votes 392 and 393 of Further ere einen Be Estimates, 


936-37—Manitoba, $804,897.02 and Saskatchewan, $17,682,157.61. = 18,487,054 63 
; L 129,801,198 42 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (non-active loans)............ 0.00 cece cece scene eee 2 447.222 71 


132, 248,421 13 
=e EL AON 5, ne ce mn OTE) UN 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, April 30, 1938. 


RECAPITULATION 


Table No. 7 shows a recapitulation of Dominion disbursements under relief 
legislation from September 22, 1930, to the end of the fiscal year 1937-38, by 
provinces, federal departments, etc., and by Acts. 
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NUMBERS 


Table No. 8 shows the numbers assisted month 
TABLE No. 8- SUMMARY BY MONTHS OF NUMBERS ASSISTED, AS REPORTED BY THE 


Mareriat Arp (Foon, Furr, ChorTHING AND SHELTER) 


Excitupine DroucnHt AREAS Drovucut AREAS GRAND 
TOTAL 
Heads Indi- 
of vidual Total Total | Materian 
Families Cases AID 

93, 608 30,343; 456,713 140,233} 596,946 
103 , 686 82,295) 501,044 122,476| 623,520 
Atal 7 35,572) 590,683 106,074) 696,757 
139, 227 34,120} 690,441 41,859 732,300 
158,033 35,911) 774,588 20,182} 794,770 
168,779 44,952] 840,917 30,334| 871,251 
203 , 680 45,734] 1,049,897 63,952| 1,113,849 
223 , 037 50,842] 1,170,290 72,226] 1,242,516 
245, 853 59,034] 1,297,329 66,413} 1,363,742 
259, 799 66,760} 1,372, 691 89,583) 1,462,274 
266, 847 68,896} 1,390,416 104,550} 1,494,966 
267, 803 70,097| 1,427,746 89,785) 1,517,531 
241,176 64,001} 1,268,074 67,822} 1,335,896 
225,913 37,179| 1,083,067 52,644) 1,135,711 
207, 908 30,446} 986,045 53,162} 1,039,207 
202,363 31,560) 958,376 11,451 969, 827 
197, 623 31,528] 920,310 48,813] 969,123 
207,362 42,665] 1,019,180 64,331] 1,083,511 
210, 665 46,699} 983,847 144,948) 1,128,795 
227,447 45,197} 1,058, 860 171,250] 1,230,110 
236, 605 45,055] 1,100,649 191,426] 1,292,075 
248,188 44,541] 1,151,842 195,378] 1,347,220 
257, 503 47,723! 1,205, 863 152,436] 1,358, 299 
236, 990 43,574] 1,096,303 141,146] 1,237,449 
228,964 40,121] 1,058, 210 151,255] 1,209,465 
201, 246 33,713 891,702 149,423] 1,041,125 
181,790 30,897] 837,808 146,981} 984,789 
186, 158 29,414) 834,030 143,557| 977,587 
186, 406 29,616] 824,553 105,617} 930,170 
197, 423 34,110) 897,168 153,917] 1,051,085 
196,712 35,484} 889,239 174,267] 1,063,506 
212,943 43,192} 966,499 171,537] 1,138,036 
240, 193 42,955| 1,068,985 176,140) 1,245,125 
240,051 47,137] 1,186,840 178,192) 1,315,032 
252, 889 51,242) 1,172,246 178,583] 1,350, 829 
244, 862 54,124) 1,161,579 171,854} 1,333,433 
234,939 46,908] 1,113,835 163,617] 1,277,452 
216, 742 43,424) 1,019,905 157,345] 1,177,250 
206, 137 41,473) 976,232 154,125} 1,130,357 
194,019 34,794] 925,489 151,349] 1,076, 838 
210,720 37,020} 886,463 18,554) 905,017 
215, 290 39, 637 890, 965 35,505 926,470 
205, 530 43,310] 937,588 98,871) 1,036,459 
220,921 48,175] 1,050,483 126,008} 1,176,491 
247,934 53,932) 1,185,527 140,561) 1,326,088 
256,367 - 54,811] 1,226,700 154,160] 1,380,860 
257, 284 56,085) 1,240,074 158,058] 1,398, 132 
242, 253 54,087] 1,176,458 147,054] 1,323,512 
218,578 47,860} 1,049,817 113,019] 1,162, 836 
196,365 53,173] 961,178 103,920} 1,065,098 
185, 880 52,114) 908,015 104,685} 1,012, 700 
179,417 53,157} 879,674 102,005} 981,679 
180,402 51,304) 873,735 99,931} 973,666 
181,563 53,061 875, 655 129,209} 1,004,864 
188,391 54,883) 909,167 133,999] 1,043,166 
200, 134 57,552} 962,828 155,724] 1,118,552 
211,504 57,493) 1,012,577 160,572) 1,173,149 
219,037 56,988] 1,043,738 162,901) 1,206,639 
220,098 60,003} 1,045, 766 167,961] 1,213,727 
207,385 57,299) 999,009 156,588] 1,155,597 
179,757 51,885) 870,667 150,229) 1,020,896 
150, 852 43,934) 724,684 144,629} 869,313 
129,579 44,949} 619,990 142,922} 762,912 
121,238 38,328] 573,199 144,311} 717,510 
116,279 32,911} 543,336 192,763} 736,099 
125,365 35,658} 590,786 204,625) 795,411 
140,000 42,811} 663,781 207,758) 871,539 
157, 602 43,262) 747,390 214,842) 962,232 
163 , 433 46,921) 785,393 219,282) 1,004,675 
172,973 47,500} 828,464 232,250| 1,060,714 
178,044 47,164] 848,497 220,775! 1,069,272 


* Preliminary figures. 


ASSISTED 


by month from May, 1932, to March, 1938 
PROVINCES AND FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS, FROM MAY, 1932, TO MARCH, 1938 
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OTHER AID 
Single | Move- 
por Home- |mentand| Relief Gene es 
wisinl less Assist- —_ 
Worlis Cared | ance of 
for Settlers 
1932 
4,303 BA ASE. vs’ Pee res ae 662,463|May........ 
5,300 TS GIDE. SoA es. Gets 2g SAA. 696,540|/June........ 
364 1S O23) 4 ose. 720.923 uly eae 
Ea, SOS) ees oe 754, 265|August...... 
12, 404) bees! 813, 802|September . 
Told ee 892, 863}October..... 
BS, US5tatas cc ae 1,161,380| November.. 
45,648)......... 1,298,950! December. . 
1933 
BOSS 7OF oo ceres 1,429, 598|January... 
OS), SOS. ee See 1,533, 842| February. 
Td NOIDA dal ek 1,566,838} March...... 
a, Beale sarees 1,589,682}April....... 
W119) a dione 1,406, 733|May........ 
i gy ie, tie dt 2008422 tune. A 
ET aria nl seeae ey TAD 5 44) Sully, eet) 
A SAG es Bee 1,054,654} August...... 
Se OTS. tees eee. 1,052,531|September.. 
AIO Cee Coe 1,178,436} October..... 
A 1 D43 18 Nee 1, 253,403] November.. 
Pe csliae eee 1,370,562} December. . 
1934 
40979) ieee Ae 1,430,569|January..... 
AON 7OR een oe 1,491,059|February. 
47,709) S252. 325 1,504,360] March.... 
£5, S35): Gaserer : 1,349, 656|April....... 
AG, 144): Fee. . 1,329,033)/May........ 
40. 708) Snes i. 1Pt8h Sb7iunet...... 
Sf, O90 at see ce 1,112, 102/July........ 
SL GOO lee. 2 es ce 1,071, 855) August...... 
29, 123 111 1,022,583|September.. 
32,425 143 1,141,375}October..... 
36,005 86 1,153,943| November.. 
36, 031 30 1, 245, 847 at eae 
5 
37,403 31 1,355,058|January..... 
37,546 20 1,433,891) February. 
38, 856 130 1,469, 104|March...... 
39,048 57 LASZLO 1 GPA pYilse sal 
37,024 12 1,344,915|May........ 
SEPS ER) ERE ee 1,250, 703)June....5... 
oA, PSAs ek 1,192,467|July........ 
PU Aas eee 1,137,481) August....:. 
2a OSS sea eee con 965, 286|September 
Oo. OSA ore 5 eee 999, 032) October..... 
Oe SAGs ace 228 1,113,794| November.. 
40,186 22 1, 254,749] December.. 
1936 
Seo uate. goes 1,406, 276|January..... 
39 470 eee 1,460,665) February... 
Barotac. .- 2 1,472, 714|March...... 
15) S661h eo. 1S 1°36272821Npriltes 623: 
P4tIS5 he. akon. 1,208, 173|/Mayinr..... 
G0 74s TNA POG. FID Tuned. lial: 
5,278 391 2. O58, 210 aly... 
4,876 359 1,033,585|August...... 
4,954 494 1,030, 804/September.. 
5,675 2,761 1,084,599|October..... 
5, 882 953 1,121,696] November.. 
5, 883 580 1,204, 159} December.. 
1937 
5, 683 304 1,259, 353|January..... 
5,191 589 1, 287,035|February... 


es oC er eo ey 


ee ee ec i ry 


ee er are 


ee Pr cr or ery 


ee ee ee Co eee Oe i re or ery 


es ee es OC ee ee 


es ee ey 


ee ey 


ee 


eee 


1, 292,974|March...... 
1,215; 476| Aprils. <.. ©. 
1,052, 264)/May........ 
904,956/June........ 
805, 840|July........ 
759,356) August...... 
778, 287|September.. 
843, 603)October..... 
948,414] November.. 
1,044, 149] December.. 
1938 


1,097,914\January..... 
1,157,879|February... 
1,170,480! March...... 
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X. NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION ACT 


Reference was made in last year’s report to the enactment early in the fiscal 
year 1936-37 of The National Employment Commission Act, 1986, providing for 
the establishment of a commission advisory to the Minister of Labour. That 
report also contained a review of the principal recommendations of the commis- 
sion which had been approved and upon which the Government had taken action 
up to March 31, 1937, as follows: for a national registration and classification 
of the unemployed on relief; for the adoption of farm placement and alternative 
plans to provide winter employment in the primary products industries for 
physically fit single homeless adults; for training schemes designed to increase 
the employability of unemployed young people; for the promotion of a nation- 
wide home improvement campaign; and for a pre-audit by the Dominion of all 
provincial expenditures in connection with the Dominion grants-in-aid for relief 
purposes. 

INTERIM REPORT ~ 


On July 21, 1937, the commission issued an interim report outlining its 
activities during the thirteen-months period from the date of its inception to 
June 30, 1937. The first section of the report described the steps taken by the 
commission in securing data to be used in determining the nature and extent 
of the problem of unemployment, of which the most important were the national 
registration of relief recipients and the issuance of an employers’ questionnaire. 
The second section dealt with the formulation of recommendations regarding 
practical measures for increasing employment. In this connection the commis- 
sion put forward two plans designed to meet immediate needs, a home improve- 
ment plan and a farm improvement and employment plan, as well as a plan 
for a government housing policy, training plans to increase employability and 
plans for assisted land settlement. At the same time the commission recom- 
mended against any immediate expansion in public works programs. The third 
section of the report was devoted to detailed recommendations regarding prac- 
tical measures for ensuring efficiencies and economies in the administration of 
aid. The fourth section embodied recommendations for the setting up of 
machinery to carry out commission policies approved by the Government, 
special emphasis being laid upon the necessity of national administration of the 
Employment Service of Canada. In conclusion, the commission reiterated the 
extreme importance which it attached to early action along the following four 
particular lines: continued registration of all persons in receipt of aid; improve- 
ment in efficiencies of the Employment Service of Canada; the establishment 
of demonstrated need as a basis for grants-in-aid by the Dominion to the 
provinces, by the provinces to the municipalities and by the municipalities to 
the recipients of aid; and the provision of an adequate appropriation to be used 
as a nucleus for developing local training, reconditioning and rehabilitation 
projects. 

Fina Report 


On January 26, 1938, the Minister of Labour received the comprehensive 
final report of the National Employment Commission. This report was divided 
into three sections having the following objectives: (1) to review the employ- 
ment and relief situations in the light of developments to date, to chronicle 
the status of the commission’s recommendations as outlined in its interim report 
and to indicate what further steps should, in the commission’s view, be taken 
in the immediate future; (2) to examine more permanent plans and policies 
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affecting problems of employment and unemployment under varying economic 
conditions and to chronicle the commission’s views thereon; and (3) to recom- 
mend the provision of such administrative machinery as, in the commission’s 
view, is necessary if its short and/or long range policies are to be given practical 
implementation. 

Section I of the final report constituted a reiteration and expansion of the 
four principal points upon which the commission had laid emphasis in its interim 
report, as outlined above. Forming part of this section were the following 
appendices to the report: (A) the text of the interim report, omitting statistical 
material which was superseded by later information ; (B) details of organiza- 
tion of the commission and a statement of its expenditures; (C) registration 
tabulations for September, 1937, with comparable information for September, 
1936, covering information in regard to recipients of aid to which the Dominion 
contributed; (D) the text of the six information service bulletins published 
by the commission at periodic intervals during its existence; and (E) details 
of the commission’s low-rental housing plan. 

Section II of the report began with an analysis of the impact of economic 
depression on Canada, with which was included as the final appendix to the 
report a study of the effects of the depression upon various groups in the 
Dominion. From this analysis the commission went on to outline the broad 
governmental policies necessary, in its opinion, to recovery. Regarding the 
present system of conditional Dominion grants-in-aid toward the relief of 
unemployment distress, the commission expressed the opinion that the Dominion 
should not merely give money but should also exert administrative control over 
the expenditure of such grants to the provinces. At the same time it recorded 
its view that, financial and constitutional considerations permitting, the co-ordina- 
tion of a nationally administered system of unemployment insurance and employ- 
ment offices, supported by a similarly administered system of unemployment 
aid, would have decisive advantages over the present system in coping with 
problems of employment and unemployment. With respect to the organization 
of aid, the commission suggested provision for: (1) conference and consultation 
between governmental authorities with a view to establishing definite lines of 
responsibility for differing types of distress, such discussions to be followed 
later by further conferences with voluntary agencies in order to develop prac- 
tices most likely to lead to effective co-ordination of state and voluntary effort; 
(2) adoption and use of common terms, record forms, common statistical records 
and reports and common procedures in accounting; and (3) isolation and treat- 
ment along special lines of problems requiring differentiation in attack. Deal- 
ing with the subject of public works programs, the commission recorded its 
approval of a policy of careful expansion and contraction of public expenditures 
to offset fluctuations in private expenditures, the works undertaken in such 
programs to ‘be those which have a definite value in promoting the competitive 
strength of Canadian industry and in improving the conditions of life in the 
Dominion. With regard to the effect upon employment of the reduction of 
hours of work and the increasing use of labour-saving devices in industry, the 
commission recommended: (1) that industry undertake a special program of 
overhauling factory operations and distributor buying policy, with a view to 
increasing the numbers employed by reductions in working schedules and main- 
taining employment on a more even keel as a matter of public and private 
economy; and (2) that the increasing mechanization of industry be encouraged, 
with resultant transitional unemployment being accepted as a national responsi- 
bility. Section II concluded with a discussion of the necessity of providing for 
an adequate supply of skilled and semi-skilled labour. In this connection the 
commission recommended provision for: (1) rehabilitation work arising out of 
the necessities of intermittent periods of economic stress; and (2) permanent 
training measures, such as apprenticeship and learnership, applicable at all 
times. In both cases, in the opinion of the commission, the primary responsi- 
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bility, apart from that which falls on industry itself, should lie with the prov- 
inces, but in the first case Dominion financial contribution might on occasion 
be necessary and in the second case Dominion co-operatién and co-ordination 
would be advantageous. we 
Section III of the final report contains recommendations for the provision 
of administrative machinery to implement the recommendations made in sections 
I and II, as follows:— 
I. Steps to carry out immediate commission recommendations : 


(1) Continuation of existing registration work. 

(2) Publication on a factual basis of data relating to problems of employ- 
ment and relief, with a view to maintaining public support for the measures 
necessary to implement the policies laid down. | 

(3) Negotiations connected with recommendations for:— 

(a) co-ordination of Dominion-provincial-municipal and welfare agency 

efforts in the relief of distress; 
(b) correlation of government works projects with governmental aid pro- 
vided in other forms, and evaluation of such projects in accord with 
the criteria established; 7 

(c) active development of the program for the rehabilitation and recon- 
ditioning of the necessitous unemployed, pending modernization of the 
employment services and running concurrently therewith; and 

(d) co-ordination of activities of the various governmental departments, 

especially Labour, Agriculture, Mines and Resources, and Fisheries, in 
achieving remedial types of attack on local employment and relief 
problems. 


II. Steps to carry out long range commission recommendations: 


(1) Registration work as now being carried out in co-operation with the 
provinces and municipalities. 

(2) Employment service modernization and. administration on a basis which 
will gradually develop a nationally directed and effective placement service to 
serve as a focal point for local attacks on employment and aid problems. 

(3) Institution and organization of unemployment insurance and adminis- 
tration of Dominion unemployment and occupational aid, if the Dominion 
Government assumes the functional division of administrative responsibilities 
envisaged in section II. (One of the commissioners dissented from this recom- 
mendation and from the recommendations in section II upon which it was 
based.) 

(4) Co-ordination work as between Dominion and provincial and, where 
found advisable and practicable, municipal authorities in organizing aid, assist- 
ance and relief and in co-ordinating them with voluntary aid. 

(5) Continuing examination of the level of public expenditures, private and 
governmental, with a view to recommendations for appropriate governmental 
action on public works programs as varying economic circumstances require. 
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XI. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
(LEAGUE OF NATIONS) 


The Department of Labour is charged with important duties arising out of 
Canada’s relations with the International Labour Organization, which is based 
on co-operation between the Governments, the organized employers and the 
organized workers of the whole world, and was established in association with 
the League of Nations at the close of the Great War, under the authority of 
the Treaties of Peace, with the object of securing the improvement of industrial 
conditions by legislative action and international agreement. It comprises: 
(1) the General Conference of Representatives of the member countries (a com- 
plete delegation from each member state consisting of two Government repre- 
sentatives, one employers’ and one workers’ delegate), which meets once a year, 
or oftener if required, usually at Geneva, and which may be considered the 
legislative body of the Organization; (2) the International Labour Office, 
which is the permanent secretariat, and which collects and distributes informa- 
tion on all subjects relating to the international adjustment of conditions of 
industrial life and labour; and (3) the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, which, in addition to controlling the Office, is charged with the 
preparation of the agenda of the annual sessions of the General Conference. 

The International Labour Conference has a membership of sixty-two states, 
and at present includes all the industrial countries of the world except Germany, 
which retired from the Organization in 1935. The resignation of Italy in 
December, 1937, will not go into effect until December, 1939. At the twenty- 
three sessions of this Conference which have been held since 1919, sixty-two 
draft conventions and fifty-six recommendations have been adopted, all of which 
have been communicated to the member states of the Organization. These draft 
conventions and recommendations are not binding on the member states, but 
the latter are under obligation to bring them before the authority, or authori- 
ties, within whose competence the matters lie for the enactment of legislation 
or other action. 

In successive Orders in Council adopted on report of the federal Minister 
of Justice from 1920 to 1935 it was declared that some of the proposals eman- 
ating from the annual meetings of the Conference dealt with questions which 
were within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament, and that 
others were within the sphere of provincial authority. Accordingly the draft 
conventions and recommendations which fell within the latter category were 
brought to the attention of the provincial authorities, but none of these par- 
ticular draft conventions has been ratified to date, although examination of 
the provincial laws has shown that the requirements of some of them are met 
in whole or in part by existing provincial legislation. 

With respect to the proposals emanating from the International Labour 
Conference which were found to be within federal authority, a recommendation 
was adopted by Order in Council in 1923 with respect to the communication 
to the International Labour Office of statistical or other information regarding 
emigration, immigration and the repatriation and transit of immigrants, and 
in 1926, on recommendation of the federal Minister of Labour, four draft con- 
ventions for the protection of seamen were ratified and the Canada Shipping 
Act amended to give effect thereto. These draft conventions concerned: 
(1) minimum age for the admission of children to employment at sea; (2) unem- 
ployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship; (3) minimum 
age for admission of young persons to employment as trimmers or stokers; and 
(4) compulsory medical examination of children and young persons employed at 
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sea. In 1935 motions were adopted by Parliament to approve three other 
conventions concerning: (1) seamen’s articles of agreement; (2) the marking 
of the weight on heavy packages transported by vessels; and (3) protection 
against accidents of workers employed in loading or unloading ships. Legis- 
lation to implement these conventions had been embodied in the Canada Ship- 
ping Act, 1934, which came into effect on August 1, 1936. The conventions in 
question, however, have not as yet been ratified. . 

At the 1935 session of Parliament, three further conventions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference were ratified by the Government of Canada con- 
cerning: (1) hours of work in industry; (2) weekly rest in industry; and 
(3) minimum wage-fixing machinery; and measures were enacted by Parlia- 
ment the same year to give effect to them, but no regulations had been approved 
at the time that the legislation came into force. Subsequently a reference was 
made to the Supreme Court of Canada as to the authority of the Dominion 
Parliament to enact these measures, and the judgment rendered was then taken 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in London, which declared 
that all three of these Acts were ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada. 
They therefore remain inoperative. 

This branch of the work of the Department of Labour necessitates a close 
study of the various technical questions appearing on the agenda of the different 
sessions of the International Labour Conference and of the quarterly meetings 
of the Governing Body, and entails much correspondence with other departments 
of the Dominion Government, with the provincial governments and with em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations all over the Dominion. Replies to the 
various questionnaires which are circulated on behalf of the International Labour 
Office are also prepared in the Department of Labour. 

In order to keep in close touch with the work of the League of Nations 
and of the International Labour Organization, the Canadian Government has 
had an Advisory Officer resident in Geneva since 1924. Dr. W. A. Riddell 
held this post until October, 1937, when he was succeeded by Mr. H. Hume 
Wrong, formerly Counsellor to the Canadian Legation in the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 


TWENTY-THIRD SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The International Labour Conference held its Twenty-third Session from 
June 2 to June 24, 1937, at Geneva, Switzerland. This meeting had a large 
attendance, there being present from fifty-three countries 101 Government, 38 
employers’ and 36 workers’ delegates, with 251 technical advisers. - 

The Canadian delegation to the Conference consisted of the following:— 


Delegates representing the Government of Canada—Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
Canadian Advisory Officer accredited to the League of Nations, Geneva; and 
Mr. W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Technical Advisers to the Government Delegates—Mr. C. R. McIntosh, 
M.P., Chairman of the Committee of the House of Commons on Industrial and 
International Relations, North Battleford, Saskatchewan; Mr. Norman 8S. Dowd, 
Secretary-Treasurer, All-Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario; Mr. 
Alfred Charpentier, General President, La Confederation des Travailleurs 
Catholiques du Canada, Inc., Montreal, P.Q., and Mr. Zenon David, President 
of the Canadian Federation of Labour, Montreal, P.Q. 

Delegate representing the Employers of Canada.—Mr. A. R. Goldie, Presi- 
dent of Goldie & McCulloch Co., Ltd., and Chairman of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Galt, Ontario. 

Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate—Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secre- 
tary of the Industrial Relations Department, Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Delegate representing the Workpeople of Canada—Mr. Robert J. Tallon, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and President of 
Division No. 4 of the Railway Employees’ Department, American Federation of 
Labor, Ottawa, Ontario. : 

Technical Adviser to Workpeople’s Delegate-——Mr. D. W. Morrison, Vice- 
President of Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and President of District 
No. 26, United Mine Workers of America, Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. 


Canada was represented on committees of the Conference as follows: on the 
Committee on Public Works by Mr. Dickson, Mr. Goldie (with Mr. Macdon- 
nell as substitute) and Mr. Tallon, who was elected Vice-Chairman; Committee 
on Printing and Kindred Trades by Mr. McIntosh, M.P., who was elected 
Chairman; Committee on the Chemical Industry by Dr. Riddell, and by Mr. 
Morrison, who also served on the Selection Committee; Committee on the Textile 
Industry by Mr. Charpentier; Committee on Safety in the Building Industry 
by Mr. David; Committee on Minimum Age Conventions on Industrial and 
Non-Industrial Employment by Mr. Dowd and Mr. Goldie; and Committee on 
Application of Conventions by Mr. Goldie, and Mr. Morrison as substitute. 

The agenda of the Conference comprised the following items:— 

1, Safety provisions for workers in building construction with reference to scaffolding 

and hoisting machinery; 
. Reduction of hours of work in the textile industry; 
. The planning of public works in relation to employment; 
. Reduction of hours of work in the printing and kindred trades ; 
. Reduction of hours of work in the chemical industry; 
. Partial revision of the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 1919; and 
: ee revision of the Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) Convention, 
The first two of these subjects had come up for first discussion at the 
Twentieth Session (which was the last General Session) of the Conference in 
1936, but the other items were new subjects and were discused for the first time. 
In addition, the Conference dealt with the annual report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office and the summary of the annual reports by States 
members on the measures taken to give effect to the provisions of conventions 
to which they are parties. It also took note, without discussion, of the decennial 
reports on the working of (a) the Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents) Con- 
vention of 1925, (b) the Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) 
Convention of 1925, and (c) the Inspection of Emigrants Convention of 1926, 
respectively; and of the quinquennial report on the working of the Forced 
Labour Convention of 1930. 

In addition to a number of resolutions, the following draft conventions and 
recommendations were adopted by the Conference: — 

Draft conventions concerning: (1) safety provisions in the building indus- 
try; (2) reduction of hours of work in the textile industry; (3) minimum age 
for admission of children to industrial employment (revised, 1937); and (4) the 
age for admission of children to non-industrial employment (revised, 1937). 

Recommendations concerning: (1) safety provisions in the building indus- 
try; (2) inspection in the building industry; (3) co-operation in accident pre- 
vention in the building industry; (4) vocational education for the building 
industry; (5) international co-operation in respect of public works; (6) the 
national planning of public works; and (7) the minimum age for admission of 
children to industrial employment in family undertakings. 

The Conference decided to place on the agenda of the 1938 session the 
question of the generalization of the reduction of hours of work in all economic 
activities which are not covered by the conventions already adopted. 
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WorLpD CONFERENCE ON THE SOCIAL AND Economic PROBLEMS OF THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


On the invitation of the President of the United States of America, a world 
tripartite technical conference on the textile industry was held in Washington, 
D.C., from April 2 to 17, 1937, under the auspices of the International Labour 
Organization, to consider all those questions which directly or indirectly have 
a bearing on the improvement of social conditions in different branches of the 
textile industry, including cotton, wool, silk rayon (artificial silk), linen, jute, 
etc., in which more than fourteen million people are employed throughout the 
world. 

This conference brought together representatives (accompanied by technical 
advisers) of the governments, employers and workers of twenty-seven of the 
principal textile manufacturing countries of the world, viz., Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Guatamala, India, Japan, Latvia, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Peru, Poland, Roumania, Sweden, Turkey, the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lies, the United States of America, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 

The Canadian delegation to the conference was made up as follows:— 


Government Delegate: ts 
Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 


Technical Advisers to Government Delegate: 


Mr. James F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour for the Province of 
Ontario, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. Gerard Tremblay, Deputy Minister of Labour for the Province of 
Quebec, Quebec, P.Q. 

Mr. Alfred Charpentier, President, La Confederation des Travailleurs 
Catholique du Canada, Inc., Montreal, P.Q. . 

Mr. A. S. Whiteley, Secretary, Royal Commission on the Textile Industry, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Employers’ Delegate: 


Mr. H. G. Smith, Chairman of the Board of Directors, Mercury Mills, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Technical Advisers to Employers’ Delegate: 

Mr. Jackson H. Marx, President, Associated Textiles of Canada, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Mr. Blair Gordon, Managing Director, Dominion Textile Co., Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Mr. A. V. Young, President and General Manager, Hamilton Cotton Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Mr. Douglas Hallam, Secretary, Primary Textiles Institute, Toronto, Ont. 


Workers’ Delegate: 


Mr. P. M. Draper, President, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Technical Advisers to Workers’ Delegate: 


Mr. Alphonse Morrissette, President of Local Union No. 2467, United 
Textile Workers of America, and Financial Secretary, Trades and 
Labour Council, Three Rivers, P.Q. 

Mr. Alexander Welch, member of Local Union No. 2495, United Textile 
Workers of America, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. Arthur Laverty, President of Local Union No. 2499, United Textile 
Workers of America, Cornwall, Ont. 
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In advance of the opening of the conference, a report in two volumes of 
over six hundred pages had been prepared in the International Labour Office, 
entitled “The World Textile Industry: Economic and Social Problems”, which 
served in reality as the agenda of the textile conference, dealing as it did with 
all of the aspects of this industry which might bear on the improvement of the 
social conditions of the workers. Consequently, it contained chapters relating 
to such matters as production, consumption, trade, tariffs, etc., with a view to 
sketching the economic background against which the problems of employment, 
wages, hours and working conditions must be viewed, since reference to the 
economic, commercial and financial conditions of the industry is inevitable in 
considering how the improvement of labour conditions in the industry can best 
be advanced. | 

The deliberations of the conference resulted in the unanimous adoption of 
three reports, dealing with (1) social problems of the textile industry, (2) 
economic problems of the. textile industry and (8) the need for developing 
statistical information in all of the principal textile-producing countries in order 
to permit of international comparisons as to the working conditions in the 
different countries. 

As will be noted from the account of the Twenty-third Session of the 
International Labour Conference given above, a draft convention was adopted 
at that session for the limitation of hours of work in textile plants to forty 
per week. | 


GOVERNING Bopy oF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, which is elected 
triennially by the International Labour Conference, besides being charged with 
the general supervision of the International Labour Office and with the prepara- 
tion of the agenda of the annual Conference of representatives of the member 
states, decides the measures to be taken to give effect to resolutions of the 
Conference, appoints advisory and technical committees of experts from 
different countries on a large range of subjects and decides what steps should 
be taken in the light of their conclusions. 

Prior to 1934, the Governing Body consisted of twenty-four members, 
twelve representing Governments, six representing employers and six represent- 
ing workers. In order to meet criticism that this number did not permit of the 
adequate representation of countries outside Europe, the constitution was 
amended and the number raised to thirty-two, with a stipulation that six of the 
Government members, two of the employers’ members, and two of the workers’ 
members must belong to non-European states. Of these thirty-two members, 
sixteen represent Governments, eight represent employers and eight represent 
workers. 

Of the sixteen members representing Governments, eight are nominated by 
the states “of chief industrial importance ”’—Canada, France, Great Britain, 
India, Italy, Japan, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United 
States of America. The remaining eight are appointed by states selected for 
the purpose every three years by the general body of the Government dele- 
gates at the International Labour Conference representing states other than 
those “of chief industrial importance”. The eight employers’ representatives 
and the eight workers’ representatives are elected every three years by the 
employers’ and workers’ delegates, respectively, at the Conference. 

It is laid down in the Standing Orders of the Governing Body that its 
chairman, who must be elected annually, shall be chosen, under a system of 
rotation, from European and non-European countries, from states “of chief 
industrial importance” and from the other states. The Government of Canada 
was honoured by having its representative on the Governing Body, who is the 
Canadian Advisory Officer to the League of Nations resident in Geneva, elected 
chairman for the year 1936. 
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Besides being included in the Government group of the Governing Body, 
Canada has a deputy membership in the Workers’ group through the election 
at the triennial meeting held in June, 1937, of Mr. P. M. Draper, President of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

As a rule, the Governing Body meets quarterly. During the fiscal year 
1937-38 four meetings were held as follows:— 


79th Session, at Geneva, May 6-9, 1937. 
80th Session, at Geneva, May 31-June 1, 1937. 
8ist Session, at Prague, October 6-9, 1937. 
82nd Session, at Geneva, February 3-5, 1938. 
_ Standing committees have been set up by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to advise it on various questions, and the Cana- 


dian Government is represented by Mr. H. H. Wrong, the Canadian Advisory 
Officer to the League of Nations resident in Geneva, as a full or deputy member 


of the committees on Finance, Standing Orders, Periodical Reports, Cost of | 


Living, and Agricultural Work. 

In addition to the foregoing committees, which are composed exclusively 
of members of the Governing Body, various other committees have been set up, 
membership in which is not confined to the Governing Body itself. Of these, 
Canada is represented on the following: Mixed Advisory Agricultural Com- 
mittee, Permanent Agricultural Committee, Management, Public Works, Acci- 
dent Prevention, Social Insurance, Automatic Coupling, Industrial Hygiene, 
Workers’ Spare Time, Joint Maritime Commission, Women’s Work, Statistical 
Experts and Unemployment Insurance and Placing. 
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To His Excellency the Right Honourable Baron Tweedsmuir of Elsfield, P.C., 
G.C.M.G., C.H., Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


May iT PLEASE Your EXcCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1939, all of 
which is respectfully submitted. 7 


NORMAN McL. ROGERS, | 
Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1939 


To the Hon. Norman MclL. Rocers, 
Minister of Labour. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a report on the work of the Department 
of Labcur for the fiscal year ending March 31, 19389. 

During the year the following statutes were administered under your author- 
ity; Labour Department Act; Conciliation and Labour Act; Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act; Government Annuities Act; Employment Offices Co-ordina- 
tion Act; Technical Education Act; Combines Investigation Act; and The Un- 
employment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938. The department also con- 
tinued to administer the Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada, as 
set forth in Orders in Council passed in 1922, 1924 and 1934 and in The Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, and to carry on the work arising out of 
Canada’s relations with the International Labour Organization. 


New LEGISLATION 


The legislation introduced at the 1939 session of the Dominion Parliament 
included three measures coming under the administrative authority of the 
Department of Labour, as follows: The Technical Education Extension Act, 
1939; The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 19389; and The 
Youth Training Act, 1939. 

At the end of the fiscal year under review the province of Manitoba had 
not yet made use of its entire appropriation under the terms of the Technical 
Education Act, there being an unearned balance of more than $275,000 to the 
province’s credit as at March 31, 1939. The Technical Education Extension 
Act, 1939, amends the Technical Education Act so as to make this unexpended 
appropriation available for an additional period of five years, that is, until 
March 31, 1944. 

Continuation of assistance by the Dominion Government in the alleviation 
of unemployment and agricultural distress during the fiscal year 1939-40 is 
provided for in The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1939. This 
measure is in the same form as The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1938 (the provisions of which are summarized on page 70 of this report), 
with the addition of financial assistance to the provinces to pay their share of 
expenditures in respect to The Youth Training Act, 1939. 

During the fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39 provision was made under the 
terms of The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937, and The 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938, respectively, for the 
Dominion Government to promote and assist in the training of unemployed 
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young people in order to fit them for gainful employment. It has been found, 
however, that there are definite handicaps to the most efficient functioning of a ~ 
youth training program under the terms of a statute the authority of which 
extends over one year only. The Youth Training Act, 1939, accordingly author- 
izes the carrying out of such a program over a period of three years, commencing ~ 
April 1, 1939, an appropriation of $1,500,000 for this purpose being set aside 
for each of the fiscal years 1939-40, 1940-41 and 1941-42. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION RELATING TO THE CONDITIONS OF LABOUR 


In last year’s report it was stated that the total number of trade union 
members in Canada in 1937, namely, 384,619, was greater than that recorded in | 
any previous year. The year 1937 was also the first in which the number of local 
unions exceeded 3,000, the total for the year being 3,258. Statistics compiled 
in the department reveal that the 1938 figures in turn were greater than those 
for 1937. The total number of local trade unions in Canada in 1938 was 3,318, 
the combined membership of these local unions being 385,039. 

During 1938 there was a continuation of the upward movement in wage 
rates which began in 1934, although the increases were not as great as in 1937. 
The Department of Labour’s index of wages, based on wage rates in 1913 as 
100, was 199-4 for 1938, as compared with 191-4 for 1937. Increases were 
greatest during the year in logging and sawmilling, coal mining, steam rail- 
ways and miscellaneous factory trades, while gains were also recorded in the 
building trades, common factory labour, electric railways, the printing trades | 
and the metal trades. 

The department’s index number of the cost of living in Canada, based on 
the average for the calendar year 1913 as 100, was 130 at the end of the fiscal 
year under review, as compared with 132 at the end of 1937-38, decreases in 
the retail prices of food and clothing more than offsetting advances in rent and 
fuel. The highest figure in recent years was recorded at the end of 1929, when 
the index stood at 160, and the low point was reached in the summer of 1933, 
when the figure was 120. Wholesale prices moved downward until the autumn 
of 1938 and thereafter were relatively stable until the end of the fiscal year. 

The number of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 19388 showed a 
marked decrease from 1937, as did the number of workers involved and the loss 
of working time. In 1937, when labour disputes were more serious and wide- 
spread than in any year since 1919, there were 278 strikes and lockouts, involv- 
ing 71,905 workers, with a time loss of 886,393 man working days. In 1938 
there were 147 disputes, involving 20,395 workers, with a time loss of 148,678 
man working days. Only nine disputes involved more than 500 workers and 
only three caused over 10,000 days’ time loss. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Forty-five applications for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
were dealt with in the fiscal year 1938-39, the total number of employees 
directly affected being more than 16,000. Fifteen boards were established 
during the year; eight submitted unanimous reports, six of these being accom- 
panied by signed agreements which the boards had been instrumental in nego- 
Bene. In no case was the award of a board followed by an interruption of 
work. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 
A substantial increase in the purchase of Canadian Government Annuities 


was recorded during the period under review. The number of contracts issued 
in 1938-39 was 8,518, as compared with 5,724 in 1937-38, while the total pur- 
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chase money amounted to $18,189,318.98, as compared with $13,550,483.22 in 
the previous year. A noteworthy development was the greatly increased interest 
shown in group retirement annuity plans. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION 


Several important inquiries under the provisions of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act were undertaken or completed during the year. An investigation into 
an alleged combine in the distribution of tobacco products in the province of 
Alberta and elsewhere in Canada revealed the existence of a combine operating 
to the detriment of the public, and the Attorney General of Alberta subsequently 
authorized institution of proceedings against a number of tobacco manufactu- 
rers and wholesalers believed to be members of the combine. Another investi- 
gation completed during the year disclosed the operation of combines in the 
manufacture and sale of paperboard shipping containers and related products, 
and this case was submitted to the attorneys general of the provinces directly 
concerned. At the end of the fiscal year an investigation into an alleged com- 
bine in the distribution of fruits and vegetables in Western Canada was in 
progress. Numerous other inquiries were instituted during the year in connec- 
tion with complaints alleging the existence of injurious trade restraints. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND AGRICULTURAL ASSISTANCE 


During the period under review the Dominion Government continued its 
policy of supporting and supplementing the efforts of the provinces to discharge 
their responsibilities with regard to the alleviation of unemployment and 
agricultural distress and of granting them financial assistance in this connection 
where necessary. As at March 31, 1939, Dominion disbursements under the 
provisions of The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938, 
amounted to more than $26,500,000, and at that date loans to provinces under 
authority of the Act totalled nearly $10,500,000. 


GRANTS FOR MATERIAL AID 


Agreements were entered into with eight of the provinces providing for 
Dominion grants for material aid (food, fuel, clothing and shelter). Dominion 
disbursements in this respect during the fiscal year 1938-39 were in excess of 
$16,000,000. At the province’s request, in lieu of a grant for material aid, a 
special grant-in-aid agreement was made with the province of New Brunswick 
providing for Dominion contribution to certain provincial and municipal under- 
takings. 


YOUTH TRAINING 


The Dominion-provincial youth training program, instituted during the 
fiscal year 1937-38 with a view to increasing the employability of unemployed 
young people, was continued in 1938-39. All nine provinces again signed agree- 
ments providing for Dominion contribution of 50 per cent of approved provin- 
cial expenditures, up to a maximum amount stipulated in each agreement, all 
administrative costs being borne by the respective provinces. Dominion dis- 
bursements in connection with youth training projects under the 1938-39 agree- 
ments were over $400,000 as at March 31, 1939. The total enrolment in the 
various types of training projects during the year was approximately 72,000, 
inclusive of a number of trainees continuing from the previous fiscal year. The 
ageregate enrolment from the inception of the youth training program to March 
31, 1939, was almost 118,000. 
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Under the provisions of The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 
1938, agreements were again made with the four western provinces respecting 
the placement on farms of necessitous single unemployed. The agreements, 
effective from October 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939, provided for Dominion con- 
tribution of 50 per cent of provincial expenditures in this regard, exclusive of 
administrative costs. A supplementary agreement in similar terms was entered 
into with the province of British Columbia, effective from November 1, 1988, 
to March 31, 1939, covering forestry and other projects to be undertaken by 
that province. At the end of the fiscal year the Dominion Government had 
disbursed some $230,000 under these agreements and placements totalled over 
28,000. 


OTHER RELIEF MEASURES 


During the year agreements were executed providing for Dominion contri- 
butions to certain approved relief works undertaken by the provinces and muni- 
cipalities. Assistance to the provinces was likewise continued in respect to 
relief settlement under agreements completed in previous years. In addition to 
the various activities administered by the Department of Labour, there were 
also certain measures coming within the provisions of The Unemployment and 
Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938, which were administered by other depart- 
ments. The Department of Agriculture administered the granting of material 
aid and feed and fodder relief in the drought areas of the Prairie Provinces, as 
well as the re-establishment of settlers in New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. The Department of Mines and Resources entered into 
agreements with all the provinces providing for Dominion contribution to pro- 
vincial relief works projects designed to provide transportation facilities into 
mining areas and to develop tourist highways. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION 


Mention has been made in previous reports of the national registration and 
classification of unemployed relief recipients initiated by the National Employ- 
ment Commission in September, 1936. This work is now being carried on by 
the Department of Labour and information with respect thereto is given in the 
present report (see pp. 94-104). During the fiscal year 1938-39 there was a 
monthly average of 863,344 persons in receipt of material aid in Canada, as 
compared with a monthly average of 925,011 in 1937-38, a decrease of 6:7 per 
cent. The monthly average total of fully employable persons in receipt of aid 
during the period under review was 152,135, a decrease of 8-3 per cent from the 
monthly average of 165,863 during the previous fiscal year. 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ADMINISTRATORS OF LABOUR LEGISLATION 


In conclusion, attention may be drawn to the formation during the period 
under review of the Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legisla- 
tion. At a conference of Dominion and provincial officials, held at Ottawa in 
May, 1938, it was decided to establish a permanent organization of government 
officers responsible for the enactment and enforcement of labour laws and 
regulations throughout Canada. The objects of the association, which will 
hold regular meetings henceforth, are to serve as a medium for the exchange of 
information and encourage co-operation among its members, to promote the 
highest possible standards of law enforcement and administration and to attain 
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uniformity of legislation and regulations thereunder. The Department of 
Labour has endeavoured to co-operate to the utmost in the advancement of 
this association, which it is felt will be of considerable value to those oye 


istering labour legislation i in this country. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient, servant, 


W. M. DICKSON, 
Deputy Minister of Labour and Registrar of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation. 


 Aprit 6, 1939. 
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I. LABOUR DEPARTMENT ACT 


The Labour Department Act, chapter 111, R.S.C., 1927, under which the 
Department of Labour operates, provides that, with a view to the dissemination 
of accurate statistical and other information relating to conditions of labour, 
the department shall “ collect, digest and publish in suitable form statistical and 
other information relating to the conditions of labour, shall institute and conduct 
inquiries into important industrial questions upon which adequate information 
may not at present be available, and issue at least once in every month a 
publication to be known as the Labour Gazette, which shall contain information | 
regarding conditions of the labour market and kindred subjects, and shall be 
distributed or procurable in accordance with terms and conditions in that behalf 
prescribed by the minister ”’. 

In accordance with this provision, statistical and other information relating 
to labour conditions has been collected and analysed by the department since 
its establishment in 1900 and published in the Labour Gazette. In addition to 
the monthly publication of the Labour Gazette, which was one of the original 
functions of the department, a comprehensive annual report _on Labour Organi- 
zation in Canada is compiled and published by the Labour Intelligence Branch. 
The department also issues annually a report on Labour Legislation in Canada, 
containing the text of the labour laws enacted by the Parliament of Canada 
and by the provincial legislatures. A complete reference library on labour and 
kindred subjects is maintained by the department and serves as a centre for 
its research activities.. y 

In accordance with the Statistics Act (1918), chapter 190, R.S.C., 1927, 
and under arrangements with the Dominion Statistician, statistics are collected 
and published in co-operation with the Dominion Statistician, in close association 
with statistics of general social and economic conditions as organized in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Statistical data regarding employment is collected and compiled by the 
Employment Service Branch in accordance with the provisions of the Employ- 
ment Offices Co-ordination Act—see chapter VI. 


Tue LABOUR GAZETTE 


The Labour Gazette has been issued monthly in English and French since 
September, 1900, its publication being one of the original functions of the 
Department of Labour, prescribed by Section 10 of the Conciliation Act of 1900 
(now Section 4 of the Labour Department Act). 

Since its inception the Labour Gazette has maintained a continuous record 
of industrial, social and economic conditions in Canada as reflected in legisla- 
tion, employment and unemployment, price trends, labour disputes, industrial 
relations programs, conventions and recommendations of labour bodies, ete. 

In later years the changing concepts of employer-employee relationships 
(as represented in collective agreements under legislative sanction) and of social 
welfare, with its increasing tendency toward state regulation (as seen in health 
and housing programs), have been revealed through the medium of the Labour 
Gazette. The comparatively new problem of relief, with its complicated develop- 
ments of responsibility and administration, has been fully dealt with in the 
columns of the Gazette, together with statistical analyses of various classes of 
recipients. 

One of the particular functions of the department is the promotion of 
industrial harmony, and prominence is therefore given in the Labour. Gazette 
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to proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act. Under the former, reports of boards are published 
in accordance with the requirements of the statute, and under the latter, sum- 
maries are given of the more important cases dealt with by the department’s 
conciliation service. 

Complete information is also given with respect to proceedings under other 
measures administered by the department, including the Employment. Offices 
Co-ordination Act, the Technical Education Act, the Government Annuities Act, 
the Relief Acts and the Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, and to pro- 
ceedings under the federal Order in Council providing for the payment of fair 
wages to workmen employed under Dominion Government contracts for the 
manufacture of fittings for public buildings and various classes of governmental 
supplies. Articles on proceedings under the Combines Investigation Act are also 
published from time to time, as well as statistical data on old age pensions. 

Included in the statistical information published is a monthly analysis of 
prices, wholesale and retail, in Canada, indicating trends in the cost. of living 
and showing the prices of staple articles, together with index numbers of price 
movements over a period of years. Similar statistics compiled from records in 
other countries are also given for purposes of comparison. Periodical statements 
and tables appear indicating the trend of employment and the extent of unem- 
ployment in Canada and in the various provinces and municipalities. Statistical 
information on changes in wages and hours of labour is presented from time to 
time in special articles. Administrative activities under existing Dominion and 
provincial Acts relating to labour, together with legal decisions affecting labour, 
are also covered regularly in the Labour Gazette. The conventions and other 
activities of labour unions are described, with particular reference to legislative 
proposals put forward by organized labour. Reference is also made to the 
activities of employers’ organizations in the field of industrial relations and to 
the progress of the movement for the prevention of industrial accidents. A 
special section records the work of the International Labour Organization 
(League of Nations), the draft conventions and recommendations adopted by 
that body being published in full. a 

The average monthly distribution of the Labour Gazette during the calendar 
year 1938 was 11,503 (9,332 English and 2,171 French), an increase of 773 
copies compared with the average monthly distribution in 1937. The average 
monthly paid circulation was 6,038 copies, of which 4,816 were of the English 
and 1,222 of the French edition. A nominal subscription of 20 cents a year is 
charged, the purpose of the subscription being to keep the distribution within 
the limits of the actual demand, rather than to meet the cost of production. 
In addition to the paid circulation, the Gazette is issued gratuitously to certain 
public bodies and institutions, as well as to persons who from time to time 
supply information required by the department. The average monthly dis 
tribution of complimentary copies was 5,465, of which 4,516 were of. the 
English and 949 of the French edition. At the close of each year a limited 
number of volumes are bound, with a classified index, and sold to subscribers 


at $2 a volume. 


STATISTICAL BRANCH 


Statistical and other information as to strikes and lockouts, changes ‘in 
prices and the cost of living, wages and hours of labour, industrial agreements 
and industrial accidents is collected and compiled by the Statistical Branch of 
the department and published in the Labour Gazette or in special supplements 
thereto. The information as to wages is used also in connection with the admin- 
istration of the Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion Government and for ‘the 
determination of wages for certain classes of Dominion Government employees 
on prevailing rates under the Civil Service Act, data being furnished to the 

83476—24 ) prytegee 
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various departments for this purpose as required. The information collected 
and compiled is further used in connection with the settlement of industrial — 
disputes and negotiations for agreements as to wages and. working conditions, 
not only by conciliation officers of the department and Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, but also by 
employers and employees, who secure on request, regularly or from time to time, 
special compilations for this purpose. The department also receives numerous 
requests for such information from persons interested in the establishment or 
development of industries and from those engaged in the study of labour and 
social problems. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


A record of strikes and lockouts has been published each month since 
November, 1900, in the Labour Gazette. A review, with a statistical analysis 
for each calendar year, is published in the February or March issue in the year 
following. A strike or lockout, included as such in the record, is a cessation of 
work involving six or more employees for at least one working day or causing a 
time loss of at least ten man working days. The statistical compilation includes 
only workers directly affected, that is, those on strike or locked out, but the 
employees indirectly involved, that is, unable to work because of the stoppage, 
are shown in footnotes where the number is important. A separate record of 
minor disputes is maintained. While the number of these is usually small, 18 
were reported during 1938, involving 483 employees and causing a time loss of 
91 man working days. 

Information as to the occurrence of a strike or lockout is secured through 
newspapers, from correspondents of the Labour Gazette, from the officers of 
the department in touch with disputes and negotiations, from labour organ- 
izations or other representatives of workers involved and from employers con- 
cerned. A statement as to each dispute showing causes, dates, results, etc., is 
secured, if possible, from the representatives of each party. 

The number of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1938 was 147, involv- 
ing 20,395 workers, with a time loss of 148,678 man working days. These figures 
show considerable decreases from those for 1937, when there were 278 disputes, 
involving 71,905 workers, with a time loss of 886,393 days, labour disputes 
having been more serious and widespread in 1937 than in any year since 1919. 
The number of disputes, while only about one-half of that for 1937, was slightly 
higher than the figures for 1932, 1933 and 1935 but lower than in 1934 and 1936. 
The number of employees involved was lower than in any year since 1931. The 
time loss, being only one-sixth of that in 1937, was less than in any year since 
1931 and approximately equal to the average for the five-year period 1926 to 
1930, the lowest since the record was begun in 1901. The year 1938 was marked 
by the number of disputes involving comparatively small numbers of workers 
for short periods. There were only nine which involved more than 500 workers, 
the total time loss due to these being but 37,600 days, and only three caused over 
10,000 days’ time loss. 

The most important disputes during the year were those involving sawmill 
workers at Fort Frances, Ont., from April to June; fishermen at Lunenburg, 
N'S., in January; lime plant workers at Blubber Bay, B.C., from June to the end 
of the year; cotton factory workers at Cornwall, Ont., in January; restaurant 
workers at Toronto, Ont., from June to November; automobile parts factory 
workers at Windsor, Ont., from August to October; taxicab drivers in Toronto 
in April; and coal miners at Minto, N.B., continuing into January from 
October, 1937. Over one-half of the time loss was in manufacturing industries 
but there was also considerable time loss in fishing, mining and local transporta- 
tion. : 

As in 1936 and 1937, the proportion of disputes as to recognition of union, 
employment and discharge of union workers, etc., was large, there being 53 
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such disputes, involving 7,589 workers, with a time loss of 60,350 days. Dis- 
putes primarily as to wages also numbered 53 and involved 7,034 workers, with 
a time loss of 59,543 days. 

Nearly half of the workers in all disputes were partially successful, while 
thirty per cent were successful and eighteen per cent. were unsuccessful. 

Nearly half of the disputes, 64 out of 147, occurred in the province of 
Ontario, and these caused 72,984 days’ time loss, 49 per cent of the time loss 
for the year. In Nova Scotia there were 26 disputes, with a time loss of 24,441 
days; in Quebec there were 19 disputes, with a time loss of 10,533 days; in 
Alberta there were 11 disputes, with a time loss of 9,874 days; and in British 
Columbia there were 10 disputes, with a time loss of 19,633 days, over half 
of which was due to a strike of lime plant workers at Blubber Bay. In New 
Brunswick there were four disputes, with a time loss of 4,180 days, and in 
Saskatchewan there were three disputes, with a time loss of 3,400 days. In 
Manitoba there were eight disputes, with a time loss of only 967 days, all being 
brief. In Prince Edward Island there was only one dispute (highway con- 
struction truck drivers), causing a time loss of 167 days. An interprovincial 
strike of steamship employees, deckhands, etc., on the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River for two days in April caused a time loss of 2,500 days. 

A feature of the year was the increasing extent to which strikes and lock- 
outs were settled by conciliation. Out of the 147 disputes recorded 56 were 
settled by direct negotiations between the parties involved and 49 by concilia- 
tion. This was probably due partly to the increasing proportion of disputes as 
to union recognition, which are less likely to be settled by direct negotiations 
and result in recourse to conciliation, and partly to the fact that in recent 
years most of the provinces have provided for conciliation in labour disputes, 
either by legislation for the appointment of boards of conciliation or arbitra- 
tion or by the appointment of conciliation officers, and several have enacted 
legislation as to union recognition and the right of workers to organize. It may 
_ be mentioned that many disputes have been so settled before they resulted in 
strikes or lockouts. Three strikes and lockouts were terminated by reference to 
arbitration and four by reference to boards under the Dominion Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. Eighteen disputes were terminated by return of 
workers on employers’ terms and 12 by replacement of workers on strike or 
locked out. Five disputes were recorded as unterminated at the end of the year. 

There were no “sit-down” or “stay-in” strikes of importance during 
1938, whereas in 1937 there were eleven. In a few instances workers in lumber 
or mining camps remained in the bunk houses on the employers’ property for 
a short time and in one coal mine a few workers remained underground for a 
few hours. As has happened frequently in past years, there were cases where 
factory workers remained at their working places for a few hours expecting a 
settlement to be reached. , 

Information as to strikes and lockouts in other countries is given in the 
Labour Gazette each month and also in the annual review of strikes and lock- 
outs for each calendar year, which appears early in the following year. The 
review for 1938 appeared in the Labour Gazette for March, 1939. For many of 
the countries complete information is not available until some time later, in 
some cases not for two or three years. In Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
for 1938 there were recorded 886 disputes, involving 275,000 workers, with a 
time loss of 1,340,000 days, the figures being lower than in most years since 
1926. In the United States of America there were 2,772 disputes, involving 
688,376 workers, with a time loss of 9,148,273 days. These figures were approx- 
imately half as large as those for 1937. In Belgium there was a considerable 
reduction in the number of disputes and in time loss as compared with 1937 but 
in the Netherlands there was an appreciable increase. New Zealand’s figures 
showed a small increase in the number of disputes, with a slight decrease in the 
number of workers involved and a considerable increase in time loss. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 


Information as to wages and hours of labour is -secured annually by the 
department from employers and from labour organizations, and from time to 
time in connection with strikes and lockouts; arbitration, conciliation and 
mediation in industrial disputes; proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act; fair wages schedules, etc. Each year representative em- 
ployers in various industries are requested to fill in schedules with data showing 
the wages of the principal classes of labour in their employ, hours of work per 
day and per week, rates of pay for overtime work, Sundays and holidays, and 
other conditions of employment; such as bonus payments, profit sharing, old 
age pensions or other welfare plans, annual vacation and sick leave with pay, 
and to furnish information as to collective agreements. Labour organizations 
are requested to furnish data as to wages, hours of labour and other working 
conditions and also copies of agreements with employers or schedules of wages 
and working conditions in force. Officers of the department and Labour 
Gazette correspondents resident in the principal industrial centres assist in the 
collection of these reports and related information. Since its establishment the 
department has collected, so far as possible, on their consummation, copies of 
collective agreements between employers and labour organizations or other 
representatives of labour and has printed or summarized them in the Labour 
Gazette. Files of these are maintained for reference. 

Tables of rates of wages and hours of labour for the principal classes of 
workers in various industries are compiled from the information secured and 
are published in a supplement to the Labour Gazette early in the year. These 
tables show rates for the calendar year just ended, with comparative figures for 
preceding years. 

The supplement to the Labour Gazette for March, 1939, Report No. 22 in 
the series on Wages and Hours of Labour, contained figures for 1929, 1986 and 
1938, and also for certain years back to 1920 in the case of building trades, 
metal trades, printing trades, electric railways and steam railways. A table 
of index numbers back to 1901 for various groups of trades, based on wages in 
1913 as 100, was also given. The index numbers for the period 1901 to 1920 
were first published in March, 1921. In recent reports the group index num- 
bers for each year since 1901 were averaged, being weighted according to the 
number of employees in each group, and the figures so obtained were included 
in the table. An appendix on wages and -hours of labour under provincial 
legislation and on federal government contracts contained data as to minimum 
rates for women and girls, also for men and boys, established by provincial 
boards and commissions and also as to wages rates and hours of labour specified 
in collective agreements in various industries and districts, made obligatory for 
all employers and workers in such industries and districts under the Quebec 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, 1938, and similar statutes since 1934, and 
under the Industrial Standards Acts of the provinces of Ontario and Alberta, 
1935, Nova Scotia, 1936, and Saskatchewan, 1937. Other appendices contained 
summary tables of figures collected and published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics as to wages in agriculture, secured through crop correspondents, as 
to average earnings of employees on steam railways and in coal mines, with 
figures as to average numbers of employees and time worked during 19387 and 
certain preceding years, and as to weekly earnings of employees in merchandis- 
ing and service establishments in 1937. 

During 1938 there was a continuation of the upward movement in wage 
rates which began in 1934 but the increases were not as great as in 1937. The 
average index number for all the groups included was 199-4 in 1938, as com- 
pared with 191-7 in 19387, 178-6 in 1936, 175-4 in 1935, 170-5 in 1934, 168-3 
in 1933, 177-7 in 1932, 189-1 in 1931 and 197-1 in 1980. The index is based 
on rates in 1913 as 100. For the various groups of trades and classes of labour 
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included in the calculation the index numbers for 1938 were as follows: building 
trades, 169-4; metal trades, 189-3; printing trades, 190-7; electric railways, 
193-7; steam railways, 204-3; coal mining, 174-4; common factory labour, 
199-7; miscellaneous factory trades, 210-3; logging and sawmilling, 197:2. 
The increases for the year were 4-8 per cent in logging and sawmilling, 4:6 
per cent in coal mining, 4-2 per cent om steam railways, 3-2 per cent in mis- 
cellaneous factory trades, 2-5 per cent for building trades, 2-1 per cent for com- 
mon factory labour, 1-7 per cent for electric railways, 1:6 per cent for printing 
trades and 1-0 per cent for metal trades. Comparing the group index numbers 
for 1938 with those for 1930, logging and sawmilling was higher by 7-2 per 
cent, common factory labour by 6-1 per cent, miscellaneous factory trades by 
4 per cent, coal mining by 2-9 per cent and metal trades by 1-4 per cent, while 
the building trades group was lower by 16-6 per cent, printing trades by 6-2 
per cent and electric railways by 2-9 per cent. On steam railways the 1930 
level of wages was restored. In coal mining increases were recorded in Alberta 
and in British Columbia. In the manufacturing industries the most important 
increases were 10 per cent in silk mills; 5 per cent in woollen mills, pulp and 
paper mills, sheet metal trades, shipbuilding and boot and shoe industries; 4 
per cent in knitted goods, shirts, ready-made clothing, furniture and tobacco 
and cigarettes; 3 per cent in automobile and auto parts plants and in electric, 
radio and rubber factories. In most of the other manufacturing industries the 
increases were about two per cent. 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


The publication each month in the Labour Gazette of a table of retail 
prices of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and rentals of workingmen’s houses in 
the industrial centres throughout Canada was commenced in 1910 and has been 
continued since that time. Since 1920 the figures published have been those 
secured by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from representative butchers, 
grocers, dairies, etc., in each city, supplemented by information secured by 
Labour Gazette correspondents, particularly as to fuel and rentals. The 
localities covered have been chiefly those with a population of 10,000 and over. 
Changes in price levels have been shown monthly since 1914 in a table giving 
the cost per week of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and rent, entering 
into a family budget and calculated in terms of the average prices for the 
Dominion. Annual averages were used for the period of 1910 to 1913, and 
monthly averages thereafter, while figures for December, 1900, and December, 
1905, were also available. This list having been first constructed for the year 
1910, the items included are only those for which figures were collected that 
year. While the quantities of the various items used in the calculation were 
determined according to their relative importance in workingmen’s family 
expenditure, the list was not designed to show the actual expenditure of an 
average family or the cost of a minimum or any other standard of living, but 
merely to indicate the changes in price levels. An index number of changes in 
the cost of living, including clothing and sundries, as well as food, fuel and 
lighting, and rent, has been published monthly since February, 1927, giving 
comparative figures back to 1913, the base period, which is represented by 100. 
The Labour Gazette has also contained each month summary tables of index 
numbers of wholesale prices for the principal groups of commodities, compiled 
and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Tables of index numbers 
of prices, wholesale and retail, in the countries throughout the world for which 
such figures are available have been published quarterly, with an account each 
month of any important changes in prices in various countries. 

The index number of the cost of living was slightly lower at 130 at the end 
of the fiscal year ended March, 1939, than at the end of the previous fiscal 
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year, when the figure was 182, there being decreases in food and clothing which 
more than offset advances in rent and in fuel. From 160 at the end of 1929, 
the highest level recorded since 1921, the index number declined 25 per cent 
to 120 in June and July, 1933, which was the lowest level during recent years. 
In March, 1939, the index was 8 per cent higher than the lowest level but still 
about 19 per cent lower than at the end of 1929. 

The index for the food group fell from 118 in March, 1938, to 111 in March, 
1939. The highest point reached in this twelve-months period was 120 in 
August, 1938. The decrease between December, 1929, and February, 1933, the 
low point for the group, was 43 per cent, while the figure in March, 1939, was 
22 per cent above this low point. The index for the clothing group was 117 in 
March, 1939, as compared with 119 in March, 1988; 107 in the summer of 
1933; and 156 in December, 1929. The index of rentals for workingmen’s 
houses moved upward in the spring of 1938, continuing the trend which com- 
menced in the autumn of 1934 after a decline of about 20 per cent from’ the 
end of 1930. In March, 1939, the index number for the group was 148, as 
compared with 142 in March, 1938, and 128 in the summer of 1934. The index 
for the fuel and lighting group declined from 157 in December, 1929, to 140 in 
July and August, 1933. Since that time changes have been slight. 

In wholesale prices the downward movement of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ index number which commenced in July, 1937, continued until the 
autumn of 1938, and then there followed a period of relative stability to the 
end of the fiscal year in March, 1939. Certain comparative figures of the 
index number are 73-2 for March, 1939; 73-5 for November, 1938; 83-1 for 
March, 1938; 87-6 for July, 1937 (the highest point reached since 1930); 63-5 
for February, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; and 96:0 for December, 
1929. The downward movement since July, 1937, was due in large part to 
lower prices of fruits, grains, live stock, hides, raw textiles and certain other 
farm products, as well as non-ferrous metals, flour and other milled products, 
leather, pulp, pig-iron and steel billets. 

A survey of family living conditions in Canada, including nutrition and the 
quantities and cost of all items entering into the family budget, was made by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in September, 1938, the information as to 
food consumption and expenditure being secured again in February, 1939, in 
order to cover the winter season. This was the first comprehensive survey of 
this kind in Canada and was made in accordance with a recommendation of the 
Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians in Ottawa in 1935. Such a 
survey had also been previously recommended for various countries at a con- 
ference of official labour statisticians convened by the International Labour 
Office at Geneva in 1926. 

The object. of the survey is to provide adequate information as to actual 
standards of living, income, expenditure and living conditions of families 
representative of large homogeneous sections of the population and to provide 
weights for the calculation of cost of living index numbers. The table showing 
the changes in the cost of a weekly list of staple foods, fuel and light and house 
rentals, published monthly in the Labour Gazette since 1915 and annually 
since 1910, was constructed from information from miscellaneous sources, and 
the quantities and weights used for the items included were necessarily arbi- 
trary. A survey of this kind has been advocated from time to time by labour 
organizations, particularly in recent years. An interdepartmental committee 
consisting of representatives of the Departments of Health, Agriculture and 
Labour and of the National Research Council and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, with the Dominion Statistician as chairman, was set up in 1937 to 
plan the survey. | 

Field agents of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics visited typical families 
of wage-earners and lower salaried workers in Halifax, Charlottetown, Saint 
John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
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Edmonton and Vancouver. Information was secured from 1,439 families with 
annual earnings of between $450 and $2,500. With the assistance of Labour 
Gazette correspondents, figures were also obtained from a number of families 
throughout Canada with incomes above this level. The compilation of the 
data is expected to make possible the construction of index numbers of changes 
in retail prices and the cost of living, weighted according to the importance of 
the various commodities and services in family expenditure. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


During 1988 the department continued its record of fatalities from acci- 
dents to workers during the course of their employment or arising out of it or 
resulting from industrial diseases. Figures as to such fatalities, with information 
as to causes, were published quarterly in the Labour Gazette, and a summary 
for the calendar year, together with a statistical analysis, appeared in the 
issue for March, 1939. As in previous years, information was secured from the 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, other provincial and 
Dominion authorities, factory inspectors, Departments of Mines, etc., and 
from Labour Gazette correspondents and newspapers. Supplementary lists 
showing fatalities reported too late for inclusion in previous lists were also given. 

During 1938 the number of fatalities reported (preliminary figure) was 
1,114, as compared with the corresponding preliminary figure of 1,209 for 1937, 
the final figure for 1937, after revision from later reports, being 1,247. The 
most important single accident causing several fatalities was in a coal mine at 
Sydney Mines, N.S., on December 6, when a steel haulage cable controlling the 
descent of a riding rake snapped and 26 cars, carrying over 250 miners, piled 
up, killing 21 men and injuring many others. A rock slide in an asbestos mine 
at Thetford Mines P.Q.; on December 7, which caused the deaths of seven 
miners, was the result of the collapse of a tunnel wall following a dynamite 
blast. Five metal miners at Levack, Ont., were killed on February 4, when, 
following blasting operations, a skip overturned on striking an obstruction, 
pinning some of the workers against the timbers. Five coal miners were killed 
and five were injured in an explosion in a coal mine at Hinton, Alta., on March 
30. Five mining engineers were killed on July 28, at Bourlamaque, P.Q., when 
the cable controlling a descending cage broke when the emergency brake was 
applied. There were nine other single accidents, each of which caused the 
deaths of three or four men. 

The only industry for which an appreciable increase in fatal accidents 
appeared in 1938 was mining, there being 236 fatalities as compared with 201 
in 1937, while there were decreases in fishing and trapping, manufacturing and 
transportation. The industry showing the greatest number of fatalities was 
mining, with 236, there being 136 in metal mining and 74 in coal mining. In 
transportation there were 161, of which 65 were on steam railways, 37 in water 
transportation and 37 in local and highway transportation. In construction 
there were 143, there being 65 in connection with buildings: and structures and 
58 in highway and bridge construction. In agriculture there were 152 and in 
logging 142. In manufacturing there were 125 fatalities, including 36 in saw 
and planing mills, 20 in iron and steel manufacturing, 17 in food, drink and 
tobacco factories, 10 in pulp and paper mills, 10 in non-metallic mineral estab- 
lishments, eight in chemical plants, six in wood manufacturing and five in textile 
and clothing factories. In fishing and trapping there were 30 fatalities, 19 in 
electric light and power plants, 32 in retail trade, 11 in wholesale trade, 37 in 
public administration and 12 in personal and business service. 

An analysis by causes of accidents shows the largest number of fatalities, 
310, under the category “ by moving trains, vehicles, etc.”. Of these 116 were 

in connection with “ automobiles and other power vehicles and implements ”; 
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55 were accidents to persons struck or run over or crushed by cars and engines, 
32 of these being employed on steam railways; 47 were in connection with water 
craft; 41 were due to mine and quarry cars; 16 were caused by animal-drawn 
vehicles and implements; 14 were due to derailments and collisions; and 12 
were accidents to persons falling from cars or engines. Fatalities numbering 
191 were caused by “ falling objects”, of which 89 were in mmes and quarries, 
45 were due to falling trees and limbs and 29 were due to objects falling from 
elevations, loads, piles, etc. Falls of persons caused 185 fatalities, including 62 
falls into pits, shafts, harbours, rivers, etc., 51 from elevations and 18 from 
loads. “ Dangerous substances ” caused 168 fatalities, of which 53 were due to 
explosives, 30 to electric current, 27 to flames, etc., and 24 to gas fumes, etc. 
In connection with hoisting apparatus there were 37 fatalities, animals caused 
34 and 23 were due to industrial disease, strain, etc. 

The classification of fatal accidents according to provinces shows 412 in 
Ontario, 256 in Quebec, 189 in British Columbia, 77 in Nova Scotia, 66 in 
Alberta, 48 in Manitoba, 42 in Saskatchewan, 16 in New Brunswick, three in 
Prince Edward Island and five in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE BRANCH 


The annual report on Labour Organization in Canada and the report on 
Organization in Industry, Commerce and the Professions in Canada are both 
prepared in the Labour Intelligence Branch of the department. This branch 
also conducts correspondence in connection with trade union activities and other 
related work and prepares summaries for publication in the Labour Gazette of 
convention proceedings of the larger labour organizations in Canada and in the 
United States of America. Subscription lists of the Labour Gazette are main- 
tained in the branch. The accounts of this and other publications issued by the 
department for which a charge is made are also maintained and a detailed 
monthly statement of the revenue received is prepared and forwarded to the 
Auditor General, the monies received being deposited in the Bank of Canada. 

A clipping bureau maintained in the branch supplies to the various branches 
of the department daily information obtained from over one hundred of the 
leading newspapers in Canada, as well as from certain British and American 
papers. Additional information is obtained from the large number of labour 
papers and trade union journals received in the department. The latter are 
indexed and filed, and those of value for reference purposes are bound. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN CANADA 


The annual report on Labour Organization in Canada for the calendar 
year 1938, the twenty-eighth in the series which commenced in 1911, consists of 
some 260 pages, approximately five thousand three hundred copies being dis- 
tributed. Besides describing the various labour bodies with which organized 
Canadian workers are identified, the report presents statistical information as to 
the numerical strength and standing of these organizations and also contains 
chapters on many other phases of the trade union movement. 

According to the report, labour bodies in the Dominion may be divided 
into two main groups, namely, international and Canadian. The international 
group is composed chiefly of those organizations directly affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
the railroad brotherhoods in train and engine service. Fifty-nine of the 
international bodies have affiliated the whole of their Canadian membership 
with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. The Congress also has five 
purely Canadian central organizations in affiliation, as well as 117 directly 
chartered unions. gee 
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The second group, Canadian organizations, may be sub-divided according 
to affiliation, as follows: the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, organized 
in Toronto in 1873; the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, established in 
Montreal in 1927; the Canadian Federation of Labour, formed in Winnipeg in 
1936; the Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada, organized in Hull in 
1921; and the various other central bodies and independent units. 

In the international group there were 98 organizations, having 2,086 local 
branches, a gain of 38 as compared with the year 1937, with a combined mem- 
bership of 230,547, an increase of 13,082. 

The Canadian central organizations, exclusive of the National Catholic 
unions, had a combined reported membership of 91,764, comprised in 878 local 
branch unions, a loss of 6,869 members but a gain of 25 branches. The mem- 
bership of the National Catholic unions (those connected with the Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers of Canada and independent National Catholic unions) 
was 50,188, a loss of 1,812, comprised in 192 local bodies, a gain of 7. There 
were 62 independent local units, a decrease of 10, the membership reported by 
58 being 12,540, a loss of 3,181 as compared with the 16,521 reported by 67 
units in 1937. 

The trade union membership and the total number of local branches of all 
classes of organized labour bodies in Canada, as reported to the department for 
the past 28 years, have been as follows:— 


Year Branches “itt she Voar Branches | Member- 


ship 
MpUPE MRE ae. 5s orca sieke twits ¢ g.sieie etre! ortts 1,741 LS fae 1S td he 94.8 als ema Arm 8 arof oh aca 2,494 271,064 
TCOUOAE 6 sien PW OUR a Sa ee es A or 1,883 160) 120) WO 2G AMO Meare fe) | ft aera knee 2,515 274, 604 
Mapes Saas ook aie ses ielevcrs 5 2,017 LTD LOOM MEO dia staat cates es ahorstk cle we siala Sle deas 2,604 290, 282 
AQUA ENS Moe SAR GAS Sat Aas 380 Pate 2,003 LOO GCS) TO 2S NAG eae ice the ke 2, 653 300, 602 
OMe CN Peete \ctaiakare iets axareyag: re stiiaets 1,883 LAS OA SM DL OZONE mae a The oo. tue ame ea st a 2,778 319,476 
LQG seo eg ds UR 9 4 A ele I gn 1,842 LOONAO LOS Omari rere ley annette 2,809 322,449 
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EES See Wee cl trcitie te 6 sriia Bere: 2,274 BES OSIM LOOL eM hls cni dis adenne sapere 2,725 283, 576 
Tet O ee PVRS AP RAT ad & hes a ele ee ty ie 2,847 1 Sp VENO MLO Ste ksh lees L's SEM R uh I ean Wee 2,707 286, 220 
TRODIDG, © th seh R TWO en ares PRR 2,918 CPA Sa eh MB is lc OU MOM Saha ills OY 2,740 281,774 
LT PAI bl oe 80) MIS Uae re ta. ig gee ee 2,668 SIS, O20 [PLS Ot Re ee en EME Uke nme 2,728 280, 704 
NODA... STL. PLANS es Sah Oly curuhidls 5° 2,512 ZLGONGZIS LOSE dance wives Li vi navn ean 2,886 322,473 
OU nhs Sener ee ciate os paps © 2,487 ZO OO SPI LOOU comer cies Sula Mend emcE te: 3, 258 384, 619 


MDZ AC Tait, af aisre Mao oteterretat tes cle Pe 2,429 ROO NGAGE ADSR ITO LOST. AR CCR 3,318 385 , 039 


Trade Union Branches by Provinces——The province of Ontario, with 1,214 
out of a total of 3,318, had the greatest number of local branch unions; Quebec 
was second with 713; British Columbia was third with 345; and Alberta was 
fourth with 286. The remaining five provinces ranked as follows: Manitoba, 
204; Saskatchewan, 194; Nova Scotia, 188; New Brunswick, 164; and Prince 
Edward Island, 10. 


Reported Trade Union Membership in Canadian Cities—There were 33 
cities in Canada with not less than 20 trade union branches, 1 less than the 
number recorded in 1937. The 1,924 branches located in these 33 cities 
represented approximately 58 per cent of the local branches of all classes 
operating in the Dominion. These 1,924 branch unions contained about 59 
per cent of the entire trade union membership, and the 1,717 reporting branches 
in these cities represented 58 per cent of all reporting branches in Canada. 


Trade Union Benefits—Of the 30 Canadian central organizations, seven 
reported payments for benefits in 1938, the total amount disbursed being 
$86,910.44, an increase of $39,252.66 as compared with the benefits paid by six 
organizations in 1937. Of the 98 international organizations operating in 
Canada, 56 reported expenditures for benefits. The total disbursements in 
Canada and the United States of America amounted to $19,297,456, this being 
$1,609,017 less than the outlay for benefits by 58 organizations in the previous 
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year. Returns supplied by 883 local branch unions in Canada show that these 
bodies expended a total of $381,228 to their own members on account of the 
various benefits, which was in addition to the amount disbursed by the central 
organizations. The sum was $57,666 greater than that reported in 1937 by 811 
local branch unions. : | 


Non-Trade Union Associations——As in previous issues, the report contains 
information concerning a group of 186 associations which, though not connected 
with the trade union movement, are for the most part composed of wage-earners 
and are considered of sufficient importance to justify the recording of their 
names. These include organizations of school teachers, government employees, 
commercial travellers, etc., with a combined membership of 136,120, an increase 
of 19,216 as compared with the number of members comprised in this class of 
organized employees in 1937. 


Trade Union Directory—The report also constitutes a complete labour 
directory, containing, as it does, not only the names and addresses of the chief 
officers of local branth unions and delegate bodies in the Dominion, but also 
those of the central organizations with which organized Canadian workers are 
identified. 
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A library was organized when the department was created in 1900 and has 
steadily increased its collection of documents since that time. Through the 
exchange of publications with departments of governments in other countries 
and, more recently, through the International Labour Organization, the depart- 
ment is kept in touch with labour matters in almost all countries of the world. 
In addition to the publications thus received, there is a valuable collection of 
publications of labour organizations and periodicals and newspapers published 
in the interest of organized labour. A very complete collection of volumes 
including periodicals dealing with economic and social and labour problems is 
supplemented by books of reference and volumes on history and law. There 
is also a comprehensive collection of books on industrial combinations and 
related subjects: About 185 volumes were added during the fiscal year. This 
number does not include pamphlets, bound. volumes of periodicals or govern- 
ment reports. Numerous pamphlets on subjects within the scope of the depart- 
ment give additional sources of information, particularly on current topics. 
The primary purpose of the library is to serve as an information centre for the 
officers of the department. Subject to their requirements, the services of the 
library are at the disposal of the general public and frequent use is made of . 
its material by students and members of the staffs of Canadian universities 
and by others interested in labour problems. Books are sent by mail, wherever 
possible, to any persons wishing to borrow them and special information and 
bibliographies are compiled when required. 


LaBour LEGISLATION 


The Department has issued an annual report on Labour Legislation in 
Canada since 1915. In that year and in 1920, 1928 and 1937 the report took 
the form of a consolidation of all labour laws on the Dominion and provincial 
statute-books at the end of those years. Volumes for the intervening years 
cover only legislation enacted during the year. Summaries of the laws 
affecting workers enacted by the Dominion Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures are published at the close of the legislative sessions and judgments 
of the courts in labour cases are reviewed in the Labour Gazette. Bulletins 
dealing with particular classes of laws are issued from time to time in 
mimeographed or printed form. 
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II. CONCILIATION AND LABOUR ACT 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1939, the conciliation services of 
the Department of Labour were utilized in connection with the adjustment of 
a number of labour disputes. In some of these cases strikes or lockouts had 
already occurred and in others cessation of work appeared to be imminent or 
there was difficulty in carrying on negotiations. The proceedings were under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act, chapter 110, R.S.C., 1927, which 
empowers the Minister of Labour to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps’as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a conciliator or arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff conciliation officers who are 
stationed at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. The territory of the 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises the four western provinces. The con- 
ciliation officers resident in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario, while 
the officers in Montreal cover the province of Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces. The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation Officer are at Ottawa. 

In addition to their work in connection with mediation in industrial dis- 
putes, these officers are also charged with certain duties arising out of the admin- 
vee | of the Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada (see chapter 

i}: 

Details of the more important cases in regard to which mediation work 
was performed by the department during the fiscal year 1938-39 are given in 
the table below. Mutually satisfactory settlements were reached in 28 of the 
36 cases listed and in six of these cases stoppages of work were terminated as a 
result of departmental mediation. Many of the disputes listed occurred in 
industries coming within the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mining and certain public utility industries, and in all but seven of 
these cases departmental mediation resulted in the settlement of the matters in 
dispute without the necessity of the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under that statute. 
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Il, FAIR WAGES POLICY 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada has been administered 
by the Department of Labour since 1900, when the following resolution was 
adopted by the House of Commons:— 

That it is resolved that all government contracts should contain such conditions as 
will prevent abuses which may arise from the subletting of such contracts, and that every 
effort should be made to secure the payment of such wages as are generally accepted as 
current in each trade for competent workmen in the district where. the work is carried out, 
and that this House cordially concurs in such policy and deems it the duty of the Govern- 
ment to take immediate steps to give effect thereto. ’ 

It is hereby declared that the work to which the foregoing policy shall apply includes 


not only work undertaken by the Government itself, but also all works aided by grant of 
Dominion public funds. 


The Government’s Fair Wages Policy was later expresséd in the form of an 
Order in Council dated June 7, 1922, to which certain amendments were made 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and December 31, 1934. These Orders 
in .Council contain certain conditions respecting wages rates and working 
hours, those marked “A” being applicable to™Government contracts for building 
and construction work and those marked ‘‘B” being observable in connection 
with government contracts for the manufacture of fittings for public buildings 
and various classes of governmental supplies and equipment. 


Pouticy IN RESPECT OF BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


By the adoption of The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act in 1930, 
statutory effect was given.to the Fair Wages Policy in so far as concerns the 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition of any works for the Govern- 
ment of Canada, whether carried out under contract or by workmen employed 
by the Government who are exempt from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
At the 1935 session of Parliament, however, there was passed The Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, which, when it came into force on May 1, 1936, 
superseded the 1930 statute. Section 3 of the new Act provides as follows:— 

(1) Every contract. made hereafter with the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the contractor, subcontractor, or any other person 
doing or contracting to do the whole or any part of the work contemplated by the 
contract shall during the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

(b) The working hours of persons while so employed shall not exceed eight hours per 
day nor forty-four hours per week except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or except in cases of emergency as may be approved 
by the Muinister. 

(2) The provisions of this section shall not apply to the purchase of materials, supplies 

or equipment, for use in the work contemplated, under any contract of sale and purchase. 


Section 4 of The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act applies the fore- 
going conditions to all workmen employed by the Government of Canada on 
such works as are described above, who are excluded from the operation of the 
Civil Service Act. 

The Act in question extends the application of the Fair Wages Policy also 
to agreements for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition which 
are assisted by federal grant in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance 
or guarantee. 

When it is proposed to undertake any government contract for the con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, the department of 
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government concerned therewith is required to indicate to the Department of 
Labour the nature, locality and estimated cost of such work, and also the 
classes of labour which will be employed. Thereupon the Department of 
Labour prepares and furnishes, for insertion in the specification for the proposed 
work on which tenders are to be taken, a schedule setting forth the minimum 
rates of wages and the maximum hours of labour which are to apply under 
the Government’s policy for the various classes of workmen to be employed. 
This schedule afterwards becomes part of the contract and contractors are 
required to post copies of it conspicuously on the job for the information of 
the workmen engaged in the execution of the work. The government depart- 
ments concerned are further required to furnish monthly to the Department 
of Labour returns showing the nature of all contracts entered into during the 
preceding month to which the labour conditions supplied by the Department 
of Labour were applicable, together with the names and addresses of the con- 
tractors, the dates and amounts of the contracts, and the texts of the fair 
wages schedules and other labour conditions inserted in such contracts, which 
information is then published by the Department of Labour in its official 
monthly journal, the Labour Gazette. 

During the fiscal year under review the Department of Labour prepared 
fair wages conditions for insertion in 675 building and construction contracts 
proposed to be executed by departments of government, as follows: Agriculture, 
4; Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 2; Fisheries, 13; Mines and Resources, 


12; National Defence, 179; National Harbours Board, 23; National Research 


Council, 4; Public Works, 317; Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 1; Salvage 
Division, Treasury Office, 49; Transport, 69; miscellaneous, 2. Of this number, 
502 contracts had been awarded at the end of March, 1939, involving an 
approximate expenditure of $16,025,834. 

Numerous complaints were received by the department during the year 


with respect to alleged non-observance by contractors and subcontractors of 


the labour conditions set out in these government contracts, the complaints 
relating either to the wages paid, the hours worked or the classification of the 
work performed. In every case a thorough investigation was made by a fair 
wages. officer or other official of the Department of Labour and when the 
complaint was found to be justified the contractors were required to make the 
necessary wages adjustments with the workmen concerned for the full period 
involved. 


Ponticy IN RESPECT OF CONTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND OVERHAUL OF 


AIRCRAFT AND THE CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF VESSELS, ETC. 


Owing to the large and increasing number of contracts which are being 
placed by the federal Government for the manufacture and overhaul of aircraft 
and for the construction and repair of boats of various types, the Department 
of Labour, in consultation with other government departments concerned, drew 
up in 1937 schedules setting forth the minimum rates of wages and the maximum 
hours of labour to be observed in the execution of these respective undertakings 
throughout the country. Shortly before the close of the fiscal year, following 
consultation with the government departments concerned and with represent- 
atives of the employing interests and of the workpeople affected, the Depart- 
ment of Labour authorized a revision of the former classifications and wages 
scales applicable to aircraft works. 

An arrangement has been made with the British Air Ministry whereby the 
labour conditions applicable to Canadian Government aircraft contracts will 
apply also to the large orders for military aircraft which have been placed with 
Canadian firms by the British Government. By arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, schedules of wages rates have also been included in 
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certain other contracts for defence purposes which have been awarded during 
the past year. 

The Department of Labour has co-operated closely during the past year 
with the government departments concerned in ensuring that the contract con- 


ditions were strictly enforced. 


Poticy 1n Respect oF CONTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF INTERIOR 
FIrrines, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


With respect to contracts for the manufacture and supply to the Govern- 
ment of Canada of fittings for public buildings; harness, saddlery, clothing and 
other outfit for the military and naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers and other government officers and employees; mail bags, letter 
boxes and other postal stores; and any other articles and things which may be 
designated by the Governor in Council, an Order in Council was adopted on 
December 31, 1934, rescinding the “B” labour conditions previously applied to 
such contracts and substituting other conditions therefor. The original provision 
for the payment of not less than current rates, or fair and reasonable rates if 
there are no current rates in the district where the work is being performed, is 
retained in the new conditions, but with the added proviso that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of age and over be less than thirty 
cents an hour, and for female workers 18 years of age and over be less than 
twenty cents an hour. It is also provided that male and female workers under 
18 years of age shall be entitled to rates of wages not less than those provided 
for women and girls in the minimum wage scales of the respective provinces, 
and that in any case where the provincial minimum wage laws require the 
payment of higher minimum wages than those set out above, such higher wage 
rates shall apply in the execution of federal contract work. 

Most of the great number of contracts placed during the year for the 
manufacture of the above-mentioned governmental supplies were awarded by 
the Department of National Defence to cover the requirements of the naval, 
military and air forces throughout Canada. The Post Office Department and 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police also placed numerous orders for miscel- 
laneous supplies and equipment, while the Department of Public Works awarded 
a large number of contracts for the manufacture of interior fittings for public 
buildings, all coming under the provisions of the “B” labour conditions. 

The Department of Labour collaborated with each of these departments in 
enforcing the observance of the proper labour conditions in the manufacture of 
the supplies and equipment in question, and in a number of cases the contractors 
were required to make adjustments in the wages rates and to reduce the work- 
ing hours of their employees in order to secure compliance with the terms of 
the government contracts. 7 
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IV. INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


This chapter constitutes the thirty-second annual report of the Registrar 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation, covering proceedings under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, chapter 112, R.S.C., 1927, for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1939. 

Applications for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion received during 1938-39 numbered 31. Forty-five applications appear in 
the record, however, proceedings in regard to fourteen applications having con- 
tinued over from the preceding fiscal year. Over 16,000 employees were directly 
concerned in these disputes, which were distributed amongst the various indus- 
tries as follows: coal mining, seven; steam railway, seven; street and electric 
railway, one; motor transportation, twelve; shipping, six; telegraph, two; and 
light and power and waterworks, eight; while two disputes did not fall clearly 
within the direct. scope of the Act. Changes in wages and in working conditions 
and the attempt of unions to negotiate working agreements were the main 
causes of the disputes. 

Fifteen boards were established, two of which dealt with two applications 
each. The personnel of one of these boards, however, was not completed, settle- 
ment of the dispute having been in the meantime effected through departmental 
mediation. All but two of the fourteen boards which were fully constituted 
reported during the fiscal period. Reports were also received from three boards 
established during the preceding year. Of the fifteen boards which filed their 
reports, eight presented unanimous findings, six of which were accompanied by 
agreements signed by both parties to the dispute which the board had been 
instrumental in negotiating. No interruption of work occurred following the 
award of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 

It was unnecessary to proceed with the constitution of boards in connection 
with nineteen applications, thirteen disputes having been adjusted through de- 
partmental mediation, and three by direct negotiations, while one application 
was defective, and in two cases falling outside the direct scope of the Act consent 
to the establishment of a board was withheld by the employer. 


THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ OPERATIONS 


Applications under the terms of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its inception on March 22, 1907, to March 31, 1939, numbered 926, while 
979 Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were established. A few of these 
boards dealt with two or more applications. In the cases in which boards were 
not granted settlements were effected by agencies other than those provided by 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act or it was found that the machinery 
of the statute could not be utilized. In only 39 cases was the cessation of work 
which threatened not averted, or the strike which had already been entered upon 
not ended, as a result of board procedure. 


PROSECUTIONS UNDER THE ACT 


During the fiscal year two prosecutions for alleged infringement of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were reported to the Department of 
‘Labour. Under section 70 of the Act, whether a conviction is or is not obtained, 
it is the duty of the clerk of the court before which any such prosecution takes 
place to report briefly the particulars to the Registrar of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation within thirty days after it has been determined. 
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The proceedings under the Act were taken in. Owen Sound and Hamilton 
during September, 1938, in both cases against George Carr, owner of a transport 
business known as “ Carr’s Transport and Movers” operating between Owen 
Sound, Hamilton and Toronto. 

The charge in Owen Sound was laid by L. G. Fabian, General Representative 
of the Automotive Transport Section of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, and was to the effect that the defendant had violated section 58 of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act by making effective a change in 
wages and hours without first giving the thirty days’ notice required by the Act. 


In Hamilton information to the same effect was laid by Charles Gowland, 
who in addition charged the defendant, George Carr, with having locked out 
his employees, particularly the complainant and Douglas Gowland, contrary 
to the provisions of section 57 of the Act. 


An agreement had been entered into between George Carr and the Auto- 
motive Transport Section of the Brotherhood on April 1, 1938, fixing a schedule 
of wages and hours as well as other working conditions from May 1 and pro- 
viding for an arbitration committee to settle disputes between the parties to the 
agreement. Hourly rates were set by the agreement, prior to which the men 
had been paid so much a trip. 


In Hamilton, the charges affecting the employees of the defendant in that 
city were dismissed by Magistrate H. A. Burbidge on October 4 without written 
reasons. It appeared in evidence that the provisions of the wage agreement had 
never been applied in Hamilton and there was therefore no change in the con- 
ditions of employment; also that there was no lockout within the meaning of 
the Act and that Charles and Douglas Gowland left their employment of their 
own free will. 


In Owen Sound the charge was heard by Magistrate E. C. Spereman on 
October 3. The magistrate’s decision set out that the wage schedule contained 
in the agreement had been put into effect on May 1 and continued until August 
20 when the defendant notified his employees that from August 22 all highway 
drivers would receive $18 a week for driving stake trucks and $20 a week for 
driving tractor trucks. The defendant had refused the suggestion of the union’s 
representative that the dispute should be referred to arbitration as provided in 
the agreement, and had proceeded to make effective the proposed change in wages 
despite the protests of one of his employees and of the representative of the 
union. The magistrate found the defendant owned and operated an agency of 
transportation, as defined in the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; that, 
since he employed more than ten men in his transport business, he was an 
“employer” within the meaning of the Act; and that he failed to give the 
prescribed thirty days’ notice of an intended change in wages, giving instead 
only two days’ notice to his employees and no notice to the union representative. 
A fine of $100 and costs or, in default of payment, imprisonment for thirty 
days was imposed. | 


SUMMARY TABLES RESPECTING PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


The tables here presented are arranged in several divisions, viz.: (i) show- 
ing proceedings by industries concerned during the fiscal year 1938-39; 
(ii) showing proceedings by industries concerned from March 22, 1907, to 
March 31, 1939; (iii) showing by fiscal years, 1907-39, number of disputes dealt 
with; (iv) showing by calendar years, 1907-39, number of disputes dealt with; 
and (v) summarizing operations under the statute for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1939. | 
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I, TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1938, 
TO MARCH 31, 1939 


Me ott so a SSS 
Number Number Number 
Industries affected of applica- of of strikes 

tions for boards not averted 
boards |established| or ended 


eee ee 


I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, 
and other public utilities:— 

(1) Mining— 

Coal 


Sees ee aes Werte e Ginee. SLMS Foe RA). SSI BEL 7 4 0 

(2) Transportation and communication— 
team LAnWays ser ht Chet ste VAI Ger a oF t 2 0 
Street and’electric railwayssit) .id..od. 2.4 hae, oe 1 1 0 
Blogor transportation ray, |. cathe oe EE at IE 12 4 0 
MIO DUN ee ae cae te snes hee ee ee ee oe 6 y: 0 
CRIA DS ec ee ops Ob ato EL te Bete i 2 1 0 

(3) Miscellaneous— 

Light and power and waterworks..................... 8 i 0 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act... 2 0 0 
45* 15t 0 


* Including 14 applications carried over from preceding year. 
Two boards dealt with two applications each. 


The proceedings under the Act during the fiscal year include fourteen 
cases in which certain proceedings had taken place during the preceding year, 
namely, disputes between (1) Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), Limited, and 
Western Fuel Corporation, Limited, and their employees being members of the 
_ United Mine Workers of America; (2) various coal companies at Minto, N.B., 
and their employees being members of District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America; (3) Royal View Mine and its employees being members of the United 
Mine Workers of America; (4) Hendrie and Company, Limited, and its motor 
truck drivers, members of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees; 
(5) Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited (Trans-Pacific Service), and its 
marine engineers, members of Council No. 7, National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc.; (6) Western Stevedore Company and certain of its 
. employees at Fort William, Ont., being general foreman, foremen, clerical staff, 
stevedores, checkers, etc., members of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees; (7) Canadian 
National Railways and certain of its employees at Port Arthur, Ont., being 
assistant general foreman, clerical staff, refrigerator inspector, stevedores, 
checkers, sealers, etc., members of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees; (8) the Canadian 
Press and its mechanics and automatic printer telegraph operators, members of 
Canadian Press System Division No. 52, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; 
(9) the Corporation of the City of Winnipeg and various classes of employees 
of its Hydro Electric System being members of the Winnipeg, Pointe du Bois 
and Slave Falls Units of the Union of Hydro Electrical Workers; (10) the 
Corporation of the City of Winnipeg and its waterworks supply workers, 
members of the Waterworks Operators’ Union; (11) the Corporation of the 
City of Winnipeg and its diggers, air compressor men and jointmakers, members 
of the Civic Employees’ Waterworks (Diggers) Unit, One Big Union; (12) the 
Corporation of the City of Winnipeg and its linemen, cablemen, pitmen, grounds- 
men, troublemen, etc., members of the Linemen and Underground Civic Em- 
Ployees’ Unit, One Big Union; (13) the Corporation of the City of Winnipeg 
and its high pressure pumpmen, pump house employees, electricians, main- 
tenance men, boiler operators, etc., members of the Electrical and Mechanical 
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Workers’ Unit, Federation of Civic Employees; and (14) the Corporation of 
the City of Winnipeg and its clerical forces and meter readers of the Hydro 
Electric and Waterworks Systems, members of the Clerical Branch of the 
Federation of Civic Employees. 

On March 31, 1939, reports had not yet been received from two Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation established during the year to deal with disputes 
between (1) Western Dominion Coal Mines, Limited, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan Coal Company, Limited, Bienfait Mines, Limited, Lignite Mines, 
Limited, Eastern Collieries of Bienfait, Limited, Baniulis Brothers, Limited, 
and Wilson Coal Company and their employees, the majority of whom were 
represented by the United Mine Workers of America; and (2) the ocean 
steamship companies at the port of Saint John, N.B., and their checkers, coopers, 
etc., a majority of whom were stated to be members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. 


II. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, 
TO MARCH 831, 1939 


gle a ee SS SS ee ee 


Number Number 
Industries affected of applica- of strikes 
tions for not averted 
boards or ended 
Piel Dee Ae I eS 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, other 
public utilities and war work:— 
(1) Mining and smelting— 
tat Agee tore, WeRtENe <i cn id ai, Sree ee = a's oh-geld Sie ee es 104 12 
Metals (uh. Wi Aare CERES, RRA Bic abes cond sed Spite pt ees 21 5 
ASHESEOR. in liccs oereltnes eG SSPE DEINE 150 2+ > 5S Sep E see ae 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communication— 
Steam railWays..<. aisles s+ ee bie clalo tale Cale cee aa tind esies ones sls ae 256 7 
Street and electric railWayS...........2 cece cece ee ee etter eens 151 w 
Motor transportation...........cc cece eee cece reece ener ese eeees 15 0 
Bixpressit) fsb. dvds Gaeta bite) ee - fe abin eve sie - thee Ses i3 1 
Shipping ck. Fin eee eee tae Ta tebtanete Pes a0 2 fs oein ine 64 0 
Talesraplias: Shee eeeita scans Pk eee srs fees Pacis erin 36 1 
Melephones3 sks fi. AAP e ae 8s ete ee ein tle.csblan’s - able oe aI 12 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
Light and power and waterworks.........-..0+++seeeeee seers 57 3 
Blevatore.lic kh. oo. - Pea al tet ae ee Vee a epeaees oe 1 0 
(Oy War OWwOrks, oeee ete Skt cha ee COON sMidaah Peal a daictes oma al eas a 30 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act.......... 165 2 
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V. GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


The Government Annuities Act (chapter 7, R.S.C., 1927, as amended by 
chapter 33, 1931) authorizes the issue of Government Annuities for old age, 
it being considered “in the public interest that habits of thrift be promoted and 
that the people of Canada be encouraged and aided thereto so that provision 
may be made for old age”. Under the Act, the Minister of Labour may con- 
tract with any person resident. or domiciled in Canada for the sale of a Govern- 
ment Annuity. 

A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more then $1,200, payable in quarterly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants, with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of 
years certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, whichever period shall be 
the longer. Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are 
for purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age, by 
monthly, quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate 
annuities are for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed who 
wish to obtain immediate incomes in return for their accumulated savings. 

Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its mem- 
bers, or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, of 
annuities otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. 
In the latter case the purchase money required may be derived partly from the 
wages of employees and partly from employers’ contributions. 

The interest in retirement annuity plans shown in the fiscal year 1937-38 
increased during the year under review. Eighteen new agreements for the sale 
of annuities were entered into with industrial establishments and their employees, 
and with various institutions. By the sale of such group annuities to industrial 
workers and other gainfully employed persons, a reasonably adequate income 
for old age is being assured for a growing proportion of the population. 

Details of the employees’ retirement pension plans under the Act are pub- 
lished from time to time in the Labour Gazette. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, 
up to and inclusive of March 31, 1939, the total number of annuity contracts 
issued was 51,141. Of these contracts 4,171 have been cancelled, leaving 46,970 
contracts in force on March 31, 1939. The total amount of purchase money 
received during the same period was $133,298,497.15. The number of annuity 
contracts issued during the year under report exceeded that of any previous 
year. The amount of purchase money received, while very large, was not the 
largest in any year, there being, among the newer contracts, many issued under 
the deferred plan to groups whose members pay small periodic premiums. ‘The 
following statement gives the details: — 
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Sept. 1, 1908, to March 31, 1909 66 contr ea Ce Pater 50,391.31 


1936, to; MarchySled 937 780Bioalf ohanran concer. 2014aasn 
1937, to March 31, 1938 5,724 “ |. 1... 0...» 13,550,483.99. 


~~ 


, 434,490.89 
ril 1, 1909, to March 31, 1910 566 : ALL SA DAR mig ‘ 
neh 1, 1910, to March 31, 1911 1,069 4 PVR sie faa nee PS Gre 
April 1, 1911, to March 31, 1912 1,032 :; ee Late | toeeaiacts reat 
April 1, 1912, to March 31, 1913 373 . 1) geet SAS 6 aon ents 
April 1, 1913, to March 31, 1914 318 . Be tact ees ae He oe 
April 1, 1914, to March 31, 1915 264 : SST tr tot ea eh 
April 1, 1915, to March 31, 1916 325 Heres es ree te 441, se 
April 1, 1916, to March 31, 1917 285 ' Sey, (Ae PE ahs at 
April 1, 1917, to March 31, 1918 187 is Syeitrmeer As tr 332,792. 
April 1, 1918, to March 31, 1919 147 : Be, tech eae a 322,154.23 
April 1, 1919, to March 31, 1920 204 : ny Sela iar tal a the 408,718.78 
April 1, 1920, to March 31, 1921 195 1 eed See bs: Sih 531,800.45 
April 1, 1921, to March 31, 1922 277 fy Pe os, Oe 748,159.73 
April 1, 1922, to March 31, 1923 339 2 ATER eins eT 1,028,353.07 
April 1, 1923, to March 31, 1924 409 4} Lh. se eee te 1,458,818.92 
April 1, 1924, to March 31, 1925 486 fs es: dence AtMnOAR coded 1,606,822.03 
April 1, 1925, to March 31, 1926 668 J ad Tae cane mae apa 1,938,921.17 
April 1, 1926, to March 31, 1927 503 io) “ein ine 3Ghe elves 1,894,885.29 
April 1, 1927, to March 31, 1928 1,223 * SEA, AGatesspkogepanors 3,843,087.96 
April 1, 1928, to March 31, 1929 1,328 ee bac eae ed 4,272,418.87 
April 1, 1929, to March 31, 1930 1,257 tS LYRE dele. be. 3,156,475.24 
April 1, 1930, to March 31, 1931 1,772 a ope cenehars Wins cate 3 612,233.88 
April 1, 1931, to March 31, 1932 1,726 i Lia lahat | ie netroavigier (aus 4,194,383.81 
April 1, 1982, to March 31, 1933 1375 “ 9... .. v. 0... |) 3,547/345108 
April 1, 1933, to March 31, 1934 2,412 f eer Mer eee 7,071,439.00 
April 1, 1934, to March 31, 1935 3,930 ¥ oo oe oe oe o> 13,376,400.02 
April 1, 1935, to March 31, 1936 6,357 me wale Crete. SPY WORMS OSivad 
vf 
1 


April 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939 8,518 ‘i 0 “Ss. ew Woo 00" LO,tSU LOG 
1 BaF NOP a epr nA  p $133,298,497.15 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1989, 1,951 immediate annuities 
and 6,567 deferred annuities, a total of 8,518, were contracted for, the average 
amount of annuity under the immediate contracts being $360.00. 

The number of annuity contracts in force on March 31, 1939, was as follows: 
immediate, 18,296; deferred, 28,674; a total of 46,970. The total amount of 


annuity under vested contracts in force was $7,462,456, an average of $408 per 
contract. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT—1938-39 
Balance at credit of fund on April 1, 1938 


AA Acres, Susie: hyaline Ae eb, coaret Slade... $ 107,644,200 00 
RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1939 
Immediate annuities ew)... 04.14... ee oe te OE: $ 9,859,844 19 
BE Segoe EEL ON LR NEN Ree mee ahs Jah One See nat 8,412,711 40 
Interest at 4 per cent to March 31, 1939............................. 4,437,941 91 
$ 22,710,497 50 
DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 
Payments under vested annuity contracts......... $ 7,001,621 58 
Payments of commuted values................... 55,602 44 
Premiums returned with interest................. 147,838 85 
Premiums returned without interest.............. 83,236 61 
' 1 $7, 288,299 148 
Excess of receipts over disbursements of the fund for NOB8-00 D taeihe ee wae on ae $ 15,422,198 02 


Balance at credit of fund on March OL LOOM, SRE Cokie ee Me eR Be ot ti be $ 123,066,398 02 
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VALUATION, MARCH 31, 1939, OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS ISSUED PURSUANT TO THE 
GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT AND IN FORCE ON THAT DATE 


Present 
Number Amount 
Classification of of. a emehe 
Contracts | Annuity fog get 
$ $ 

Minto Slosiht oe Deo £m, remax an. oli 6d ciate vletiles 3,215 1,448, 636 13,052,921 
ETC ES PRES ES RY 9G Sa A SA mR re a 5, 892 Zellouoel 22,353,027 
| Males? guaranteed, srde cece Rr a. ETT Ye oe ke 2,485 | 1,167,581 | 13,925, 644 
Pomales, guarantees o15514,-.4 Pore reise Pas hae «Gu 4,037 | 1,523,969 | 20,619,615 
TASH SUL VEV OR SA. ort PAs AeA Ga tA he date olnd « Shale 6s 1,882 810, 809 10, 924, 108 
Last,survivor guaranteed? 4a.) os a sneeeia pel 835 396, 385 5,998, 666 
err POR TATNCULALC 5:00 at ee ha che ree ee ec sid le ae datehane ae 18,296 | 7,462,456 | 86,873,981 
RET NOONE TTR eg oh ec ni Ma esi to eA Pee c ee foe Maas PaoWide dulaeie, ibaa thane 35,890, 942 


Mere. sh eiest 122,764,923 
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VI. EMPLOYMENT OFFICES CO-ORDINATION ACT 


The fiscal year ended March 31, 1939, was the twenty-first in which the 
Employment Service Branch, set up under the Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act, co-operated with the provincial Governments to maintain the Employment. 
Service of Canada. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BRANCH 


The primary function of the Employment Service Branch is administrative 
—that of administering the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (chapter 57, 
R.S.C., 1927). This Act empowers the Minister of Labour:— 


(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices and to promote uniformity of methods among them; 

(6) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of 
information between employment offices concerning the transfer of 
labour and other matters; and ; 

(c) to compile and distribute information received from employment offices, 
and from other sources, regarding prevailing conditions of employment. 


The Department of Labour does not itself operate any public employment. 
offices, but, through the device of paying subventions to the provinces, as 
provided in the Act, encouragement is given to the Governments of the several 
provinces to operate such offices on a uniform basis. In view of the close 
co-ordination of effort which is attained, the employment offices of the several 
provinces and the federal clearing houses, though each unit retains its individual 
identity, are commonly considered as a single organization known as “ The 
Employment Service of Canada”. 


AGREEMENTS WITH THE PROVINCES 


The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act provides in section 6 that:— 

The payments hereinbefore authorized shall, as to each province, be conditional upon 
agreement between the minister and the Government of the province as to the terms, 
conditions and purposes within the meaning of this Act upon and for which the payments 
den ne made and applied, and upon such agreement being approved by the Governor 
in Council. 

During the fiscal year 1938-39, uniform agreements were concluded with 


all the provincial Governments except that of Prince Edward Island. The sum 
of money which was specified in the agreement as being available for payment 
by the Department of Labour to the provinces was the statutory provision 
of $150,000. This amount was distributed among the provinces in proportion 
to their expenditures on public employment office administration and operation, 
the provinces being entitled to claim a portion of the federal appropriation in 
respect of expenditures on the operation and maintenance of these offices, but 
not for expenditures on premises or equipment. The amount of $150,000 dis- 
tributed among the provinces enabled a repayment to them of 27-3 per cent 
of their gross expenditures in this field, this percentage being slightly less than 
that of the previous year. Table No. 1 on page 56 shows the amounts spent 
by the various provinces, together with the amounts paid to them by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition, the department furnished the provinces with the 
different forms utilized in the employment offices. 

The annual agreements between the Minister of Labour and the several 
provincial Governments, concluded under the terms of the Act, provide that 
the province, in the operation of its employment offices, shall register all 
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applicants offering themselves for employment and undertake to locate suitable 
workers for all employers listing vacancies, without charging any fee or com- 
mission either to employer or employee. The province further agrees that the 
officials of the Employment Service shall accept no responsibility with respect 
to rates of wages or other working conditions offered or asked, but shall merely 
communicate the information available on these subjects to the applicant. or 
employer, as the case may be. It is also agreed that where employment is 
reported to be affected by an industrial dispute, employees being referred to 
such employment shall be notified of this fact. Another important provision 
of the agreements is that the province shall make a special endeavour to place 
in suitable employment handicapped men suffering from the effects of active 
service during the war. In the agreements the provinces undertake to furnish 
the Department of Labour with information relative to the transactions of the 
offices, industrial information and the like. The Department of Labour is 
authorized to inspect the provincial employment offices from time to time, to 
determine whether the conditions of the agreement are being respected. 


LOCATION OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Every office of the Employment Service offers facilities for both men and 
women who are seeking work in any occupation, and for employers seeking 
any sort of help. Obviously, it is neither practicable nor advisable to segregate 
the various functions of the offices at all centres, but when the volume of work 
warrants it, and where the population to be served is of sufficient magnitude, 
such division of functions is made, and separate departments are operated for 
men and women, skilled and unskilled workers, farm, factory and domestic 
applicants, etc. In Western Canada, where seasonal workers, such as farm 
labourers, are regularly hired in large numbers, it is customary to operate 
temporary offices at some of the smaller centres in the busy season. 

During the year the number of centres in which offices are maintained was 
increased to 74. The list of centres where offices are now located is as follows:— 

Nova Scotia (four centres).—Halifax, Kentville, New Glasgow, Sydney. 

New Brunswick (three centres) —Chatham, Moncton, Saint John. 

Quebec (eleven centres).—Bagotville, Chicoutimi, Hull, La Tuque, Matane, 
Montreal, Quebec, Rouyn, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Val d’Or. 

Ontario (thirty centres). —Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, Fort William, 
Guelph, Hamilton, Kenora, Kingston, Kitchener, London, New Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, North Bay, Oshawa, Ottawa, Owen Sound, Pembroke, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Stratford, Sud- 
bury, Timmins, Toronto, Welland, Windsor, Woodstock. . 
Manitoba (four centres) Brandon, Dauphin, Portage la Prairie, Winni- 


peg. 

Saskatchewan (nine centres) —Estevan, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, 
Prince Albert, Regina, Saskatoon, Swift Current, Weyburn, Yorkton. 

Alberta (five centres) —Calgary, Drumheller, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat. 

British Columbia (eight centres.)—Kamloops, Nanaimo, Nelson, New 
Westminster, Penticton, Prince Rupert, Vancouver, Victoria. 

For the purpose of co-ordinating the efforts of the various local offices, and 
to facilitate the transfer of any kind of labour from districts over-supplied to 
those where a dearth exists, eight clearing houses have been established 
throughout Canada. Those for provincial clearance, operated by the provincial 
Governments as part of the Employment Service of Canada, are situated at 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver. Those for 
interprovincial clearance, operated by the Department of Labour in the interests 
of the Employment Service of Canada, are the Eastern Clearing House, Ottawa. 
and the Western Clearing House, Winnipeg. 
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SPECIALIZED EMPLOYMENT WoRK ON BEHALF OF HANDICAPPED EX-SERVICE MEN 


One of the more important phases of the administration of the Employment 
Service Branch is that of specialized employment work on behalf of handicapped 
veterans of the late war. Until the fiscal year 1923-24 the Department of 
Pensions and National Health (formerly the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment) endeavoured to place in suitable employment men having 
physical handicaps due to war service, but since that time the Department of 
Labour has been charged with the responsibility of this work in all provinces 
except Quebec, having incorporated it into that of the Employment Service of 
Canada. 

The annual agreements between the Minister of Labour and the several 
provinces contain a special clause in which the provinces agree to undertake in 
all employment offices to register and to endeavour to place employable 
handicapped ex-service men, while the Department of Labour undertakes to 
appoint and pay in full any additional employees necessary for the providing of 
adequate facilities to this end at the more important points. The centres at 
which federal employees are loaned to the provinces for this specialized employ- 
ment office work have been selected because of their relative importance as the 
places of residence of handicapped ex-service men. At the present time such 
federal employees are maintained in the provincial employment offices as 
follows: Halifax, 1; Ottawa, 1; Toronto, 4; Winnipeg, 1; Vancouver, 3; and 
Victoria, 1. 

The general observations made on this phase of the work of the Employment 
Service in preceding annual reports may well be repeated this year. The 
assistance given by the provincial authorities in connection with the placement 
of handicapped ex-service men has been most satisfactory and illustrates the 
degree of success encountered in Dominion-provincial co-operation to operate 
the Employment Service. The work of seeking to place satisfactorily men who 
are suffering from war disabilities is difficult of accomplishment. Certain classes 
of disabilities drastically limit the employment opportunities of those unfor- 
tunate enough to be afflicted with them, with the result that many avenues of 
employment are not open to these applicants. Further, during the past few 
years, owing to the competition for vacancies offered by workers who are fully 
physically fit, opportunities for placing handicapped men have diminished 
considerably. On account of the physical handicaps and the psychological 
objections to engaging disabled persons, in many instances it is not possible to 
place these applicants in regular employment, and only casual work can be 
found for them. Thus, during the last fiscal year, of 2,751 placements made 
of handicapped ex-service men, 80-4 per cent were in employment of a prob- 
able duration of seven days or less. The percentage of casual placements for 
the year 1937-38 was 76:7 and for the year 1936-37 about 81-2 per cent. It 
might be remarked, however, that many of the regular placements made effected 
a permanent rehabilitation of the applicants placed. Employers generally have 
shown a commendable spirit in accepting handicapped ex-service men for 
employment, and in many instances they have been willing to concede that in 
selected occupations one hundred per cent efficiency does not demand one 
hundred per cent physical fitness. Judged by the number of applications made 
at. the employment offices by handicapped ex-service men, though it is now 
twenty and a half years since the Armistice, the obligation of endeavouring to 
assist these men in securing work shows no considerable diminution. 


Tue EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND IMMIGRATION 


For some years the Employment Service has provided a regular channel of 
information for the Department of Immigration and Colonization (now the 
Immigration Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources) relative to 
the availability of labour in Canada as a condition precedent to the admission 
of workers under contract of employment from outside of Canada. Particularly 
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since the passing of Order in Council P.C. 1413 in August, 1929, under which 
workers entering Canada under contract must secure special authority from the 
Immigration Branch has the Employment Service Branch of the Department 
of Labour been consulted frequently by the Immigration Branch in this con- 
nection. The procedure of the Employment Service is to endeavour to locate 
suitable workers in Canada willing to accept the employment offered, and in 
due course the Immigration Branch is notified of the success or otherwise of 
the “Employment Service’s efforts. While many cases are dealt with each 
year, owing to the economic conditions obtaining and the more rigid regulations 
in respect to entry which were in force, the number of cases up for consideration 
was at a low level in the year under review. Of course, the final decision as to 
the admission rests with the Immigration Branch, and in this regard the Em- 
ployment Service is primarily a fact-finding agency. 


STATISTICS: EMPLOYMENT OFFICE AND TRADE UNION UNEMPLOYMENT 


As previously stated, certain statistical information covering the field of 
employment is regularly collected and ,compiled by the Employment Service 
Branch and published in the Labour Gazette. These statistics are of two classes: 
(a) administrative statistics, showing the work performed by the employment 
offices, based on daily reports received from them; and (b) statistics based on 
monthly reports on unemployment, received from local trade unions. In addi- 
tion, the Labour Gazette publishes each month index numbers of employment 
in industry and reports on building permits issued, which are collected by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in accordance with the Statistics Act. These 
statistics are closely followed by large numbers of persons throughout Canada, 
and the numerous enquiries concerning them received in the department testify 
to the value placed upon them by the public. 

The tables on pp. 56 and 57 show: (table No. 2) applications, (table No. 3) 
vacancies and (table No. 4) placements in regular and casual employment as 
reported by the offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various 
provinces during the fiscal year. An analysis of the vacancies and placements 
by industrial groups for the same period is also given (table No. 6) on pages 
58 and 59. At the base of tables No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 are given the com- 
parable totals of the previous fiscal year. : 

From reports received from local trade unions a figure is compiled monthly 
showing the percentage of the membership covered which is unemployed on the 
last day of the month. These statistics, as carried in the Labour Gazette, are 
worked out in considerable detail, being published in such form that each 
province as a whole, each industry as a whole and each main division of each 
industry, for the whole of Canada, are shown separately. When referring to 
trade union members as unemployed, the term “unemployment” has reference 
only to involuntary idleness due to economic causes. Members who are engaged 
at work in other than their own trades or who are idle because of illness are not 
considered for statistical purposes as unemployed. Workers who are involved 
in strikes or lockouts are excluded from the tabulations. About two-thirds of 
all organized workers in Canada are regularly covered in this tabulation. 
Table No. 5 on page 57 gives the percentages of unemployment among the 
membership of reporting trade unions from January, 1929, to March, 1939, the 
figure in each case being that for all Canada, for all industries. Figures are 
also given showing gross trade union membership covered, as well as gross 
numbers reported unemployed. 

Lasour MosILiry 

While the offices of the Employment Service are located at points of chief 
industrial activity, the facilities accorded are not utilized only locally, but each 
office also supplies a considerable number of workers to the contiguous districts. 
Out of the total of 397,676 placements effected during the period under review, 
144,545 were made outside of the centres in which the offices are situated. 
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Since 1919 the railways have accorded to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel to distant employment for which 
no workers are available locally a concession involving a reduced fare. This 
privilege is effective on the following railroads: Canadian National, Canadian 
Pacific, Dominion Atlantic, Kettle Valley, Michigan Central, Northern Alberta, 
Pacific Great Eastern, Quebec Central, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario and 
the Wabash. The reduced rate is for a second-class fare at 2-5 cents per mile, 
obtainable on the surrender of a certificate secured at the employment office. ° By 
this means 4,950 persons were aided in securing employment during the year. A 
minimum fare of four dollars is stipulated, so that a person travelling to employ- 
ment at a distance where the reduced rate does not amount to the minimum is not 
able to derive the benefit therefrom. 


Tur EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Although no comprehensive plan existed to provide for assistance from the 
offices of the Employment Service in connection with the relief of unemploy- 
ment and conditions due to unemployment, in most localities the employment 
offices did assist in such work. In many instances where public works were 
being carried on to provide employment the selection and rotation of the workers 
engaged was arranged by the employment office at the request of the public 
authorities having the work in hand. In other instances applicants for relief 
were required by civic authorities to show certification by the employment office 
as to their status as unemployed persons. While it is impossible to commit to 
a, statistical record the assistance given by the employment offices in reference 
to unemployment relief work, provincial cabinet ministers in charge of unem- 
ployment relief in their respective provinces and civic authorities have testified 
publicly in many cases to the efficient aid afforded by the employment offices 
in this regard. 

TABLE No. 1-FEDERAL SUBVENTIONS TO THE PROVINCES FOR EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE WORK DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1938-39 


J Amount of Amount of 
Provinces Original Federal 
Expenditure | Subventions 


oS CCLS. $ = cts. 


Nova Scotia. TEL AS ahs ae ROR: Sona aan Oe Lea ae aE cate, ie PPM Sree Cem 17,564 33 4,798 68 
New: Brunswick hot th. Bh PORTE LED, MORO, Oe ey 11,104 84 3,032 80 
Quabee's Vecumy he agita. ks whe Gee berm eee - give mies tat ete © cos ef! bs 136,907 59 37,391, 09 
OWMATIO. yy dee sap e Meeness Con's ald» Roepe Wop ticle ae sia aieie worse holon «gee ei g op 218,201 03 59,551 23 
Manitobadese te ceil he eres, . ah: bc LARA MOL a ects nek Rhee otek | 40,005 61 10,886 09 
Saskatchewan cence ee hse os hed Skah Riedel ie Pai tats ees, aah  Spew PIAS Pb a pile 39,653 49 10,831 54 
inert yt istiat ak eu epee Se eer Se eek ee ela te 37,357 61 10,203 79 
British Colum bia lhe ie et feet tae Paden SE A Sas oie he 2 EEN Bes Peas te 48,718 56 13,304 78 

ROCA Or AlAtIA SA aoe Aetna ate OME 2 Leen, Me eal ete 549,513 06 150,000 00 


TABLE No. 2—APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY THE OFFICES 
OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA IN THE VARIOUS PROVINCES 
DURING THE YEAR APRIL 1, 1938, TO MARCH 31, 1939 


Province Men Women Total 

NowaSectity cts tore nts eR As 88 cheek 0 = eat OPN Maer teas 9,841 7,615 17,456 
INepiais Perel k 5 ek eas ns ja cov acces SO ee Cg naa 7,100 5,900 13,000 
Quebec YEO ee PPR Aa tuk Oe A EO RAE Ro RO ra Bae, Reet eae 127,990 55, 452 183 , 442 
OTTO Te MeN nie CN ae el aint x» «> 2 Sia nnd Re ec 237,810 77,306 315,116 
Manitobatoiet ence ch tek AR Ua.) CORR ae aa 51,626 15, 244 66,870 
Saskatehew wih sich bjs OS ee era wee laud Sie crac x acs aire ak i ee 25a 33,005 14, 084 47,089 
Alberta..... ta nah pon, BO, Ry dele Mg ie BERN at ar Si acly ay eda Sian 45,524 11,676 57,200 
British Colm pate Va as ke GALORE PO AE ie 85,526 13,950 99,476 

TOtdIS Jar © Avaea eee ke cs ae oe ee eee 598 , 422 201 , 227 799, 649 


Comparable’ Lotaisles7-38). 96a. He AOI. ae 558,494 177, 648 736, 142 
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TABLE No. 3—-VACANCIES IN REGULAR AND CASUAL EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY THE OFFICES OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA IN THE VARIOUS 
PROVINCES DURING THE YEAR APRIL 1, 1938, TO MARCH 31, 1939 
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Province Men Women Total 

ES Ee gO eS ae 6 ie ee ee ee ee 8,557 6, 246 14,803 
Ca 2 EI apie keenest Ries Be pare Ramee saetengl be eet See 6,617 5,797 12,414 
ee idee ees lak id. .. dada ss bes... devk. . boas 57,611 42,269 99,880 
ene MET. Le, ee es eee ae). tk ee le 90,619 35, 523 126,142 
Serene. ee. at ee hie, 4 Re 28, 848 10,470 39,318 
eeeceneerasl 2m ee ee 29,061 12,643 41,704 
SS ES | OG: SSG BR a ne Si Cian | haere’ 21,430 7,155 28,585 
ee <r eee. Je ae td ace ie ee AER TRE 46,820 6,563 53,383 

tees DOr ana oe eee eA 289, 563 126, 666 416, 229 

Comparable Totals, Year 1937-38..................... 288 , 325 126,675 415,000 
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TABLE No. 4—-PLACEMENTS IN REGULAR AND CASUAL EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY THE OFFICES OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA IN THE VARIOUS 
PROVINCES DURING THE YEAR APRIL 1, 1938, TO MARCH 31, 1939 
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Regular Placements Casual Placements Total Placements 
Province VO 
Men Women| Total Men Women! Total Men Women | Total 
Nova Scotia..... 3,662 1,703 5,365 4,847 4,179 9,026 8,509 5, 882 14,391 
New Brunswick. 830 1,071 1,901 5,787 4,722 10,509 6,617 5,793 12,410 
eeeemec...2.....: 51,617 20, 221 71,838 5,985 9,887 15,872 57,602 30,108 87,710 
Simaerio.........! 50,600 17,194 67,794 38, 960 16,553 55,013 89,560 33, 147 123,307 
Manitoba........| 27,776 5,224 | 33,000 1,307 4,891 6,198 | 29,083 | 10,115 39,198 
Saskatchewan... 26,803 9,696 36,499 1,663 1,900 3,563 28,466 11,596 40,062 
SS ee 18, 284 4,581 22, 865 3,033 1,374 4,407 21,317 5,955 HDA Ge 
British Colum- 
a ee 12,370 3,445 | 15,815 | 34,417 3,094 | 37,511 | 46,787 6,539 53,326 
Totals for Can- 
aes. 191,942 | 63,135 | 255,077 | 95,999 | 46,600 | 142,599 | 287,941 109,735 | 397,676 


Comparable To- 
tals, Year 1937- 
Sees L026 5h. 23: 216,473 | 56,669 | 273,142 | 68,247 | 47,007 | 115,254 | 284,720 103,676 | 388,396 
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TABLE No. 5-TRADE UNION STATISTICS ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


1935 1936 1937 1938 


—— 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


Average membership re- 
TLRS eS 200,257 |206,217 |199,034 |171,460 |150,352 |155,694 |164,909 ||177,653 |201,567 |226,048 


| a a ae 11,485 | 22,867 | 33,505 || 37,652 | 33,489 | 28,320 | 25,336 || 23,500 | 21,639 | 29,643 


year on average........ 5-7 11-1 16-8 22-0 22°3 18-2 15-4 13-2 10:7 13-1 
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TABLE No. 6—-VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 


ee eeeeaeaescsoeueooag_ageacsasSsSsSsSSSa———nmwa@{>a'\v''@> 
Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 


Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry 
4 e 2 hoe gi. 
om i= “4 i] om 4 
o fas} aaa oO fax} I o fas} ce o ; — 
sf Un: Vb dc 
3) 2 2) n 5) &O RQ (2) tN) 77) 
3 a 3 3 a 3S 3 ® 3S 3 ® By 
> em é) > ee .é) > 4 ie) > 4 é) 
RULaNUFAClUnING pecs eis le totem nctsis 185 168 17| 922 5| 917] 1,757| 1,168]  466| 6,265) 4,575) 1, 461 
Animal products edible................ 4 4l\ Ae S| eee ae 3 146 70 67| 100 55 44 
Fur and its products......... ilies enfin pee nies een ale secede eres ees le ee ens pe 91 109 4 3 1 
Leather and its products.............. 2 7] hl] hearty eaoeaees amos ac 6 Cet irescd 131 103 OH 
Lumber and its products.............. 88 84 4 al Gea os 24 56 36 12} 369} 257 87 
Wisical Matrinents ccs eee oe cet he Solin oh 6 CoP eN ce Al Pera «al ale lo 0D on whe ar ald eet rane seins orernarenare wrens 20 1 19 
Pulp and paper products............-.. 3 Seaoace cD eee 1 337 98} 234) 481 805 168 
Mabber produces! oko. sss once eee |p oe dee eee | obateen Peaierets > [CBs gist ar ical ea aie eke ales oon 109 75 26 
Textile products... ......-.esctecccctec|es sees [ee cere] s oo cetelee dee [ided setae sein. 87 57 Tite 731) 606 95 
Plant products edible..............-+-- 16 13 3 41 2 SYNE Ta, 69 D1} S7AS 4380" 3382 
(Plant PEOGUCER MAC :Sac-crte cynic ia's rere ovals efor 2 1 1 SP Pk 5) ' 50 39 2 82 46 34 
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Retailtne sere tra oan Resta oo ake ste ake 196 48} 150) 314 10; 301} 670) 451) 146} 2,947) 843) 2,086 
Wholesales... tec ete ss Hone 52 3 49\9- S22) Fees 2} 503; 381 76| 474) 119) 356 
TUNGNCE WMO Neca eH aieo's eisieicl ales eles isle 12 Y) 10 94 86 4 189 68 83 
PAL T nd USUACS vaca g oeistee « <.0te tre Stele « ate Sie ete 14,803| 6,365| 9,026|12,414| 1,901}10,609|99, 880 %1, 838115, 872|126,142|67, 794155, 618 
Money cena ce cio ccc beicee tere Bolas he a tis 8,557| 3,662| 4,847| 6,617| 830] 5,787|57,611/51,617| 5,985/90, 619/50, 600/38, 960 
Womenh fie ct Roeh cbse aes cabin tes 6,246] 1,703] 4,179] 5,797| 1,071] 4,722)/42, 269/20, 221] 9,887|35,523)17, 194)16, 553 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, APRIL 1988—MARCH 1939 
EEE 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Placements Placements Placements Placements Placements 
3 g g g g 
Pland fa 4 4 i= on |) hy 
oO 3 ood oO =| a oO s ol [2] a Oo 3 =< 
Belen WEAb soles Si] ob meieh food od Sejclosds bute r40ie 
r3) 1) Q >) O6 n r) ptt) a 3) n oO op n 
es ® s 3 ® 3 3 Oe Gs ws 3 Es ® Me 
> 4 6) > 4 ie) > ae ie) > (® > ia é) 
420 226 195 238 117 117 740 611 123 486 176} 10,813 7,174 2,772 
17 11 6 45 26 19 54 49 4 35 10 404 240 153 
10 1 9 5 i 4 4 3 eee ee en Rare ees Pe 236 99 124 
12 10 2 5 4). sai Oho 8 Sih ect RLLIZII I <Oi eh ery) 166 133 29 
50 43 8 48 EYE 9 293 288 5 161 27 1,089 877 176 
meee Nerenetsi 21 cloxeteye ellfer devas siltest ayer a: ciflare othe steal sucte mecmialls Atotawetalinasicem eae Sete fee. ee eee 0 19 
55 20 35 3 2 1 7 (ite cerns 23 13 910 444 452 
6 2 4 BU ake 45 a A) eh veeeees 1 1 122 78 36 
Do 35 2OtES adel kabtddal chs ye 27 16 9 8 2 908 719 133 
30 12 18 4 ae ee 45 31 13 38 13 1,002 536 439 
2 Al tenes 2 Dee 5 i ieee 1 1 144 95 38 
=nat9 $c | eee ar 2 1 1 12 1 11 2 2 20 6 14 
19 3 16 11 10 1 5 3 2 6 3 254 161 90 
5 3 Be PPAR: age 22 36 35 1 20 8 275 136 83 
21 8 13 3 ls coat: 30 6 24 16 4 949 859 89 
17 3 13 Slawece 3 a 5 2 = eae] (APR eae 384 290 87 
107 65 42 51 15 35 155 109 46 89 66 25251 1,632 519 
+ 2.3.0030.51 PR aie RS uae al Wear ae a Aiea ea ie ee 1 1 eg Se etal 40 2 565 550 La 
Oleh 3 Olipses . 5 6 48 42 4 37 21 368 146 214 
11 if 4 23 12 11 2 J 1 4 3 246 172 60 
1,781) 1,947 2 149 118 18 688 CEST tent: tak 5, 243 846| 18,866) 18,311 437 
a3 14 1 8 Sito > 45 YASS BAP e el dete 1 94 88 7 
18, 142|18,014 149126, 754)26, 140 103} 14,747| 14,433 212 1,573 70| 79,132) 74,939 8,426 
61 62 6 131 128 \PRe see e 3880 OUOES oe 817 13 ifort l 1,559 50 
17 Sees 6 13 LOPES tet 325 OL ae AP RHA cee a iM Latte DUI geen 355 349 (Skea 
34 44 6 108 LOST eee: 35 SO eee 263 2 Hoel 1,056 39 
2:03 80 Coy IRENA DREN 10 LOM eee 20 Ole. 2 me. 54 11 165 154 11 
PRES cdetlictararere <x ¢ ators & 8 Sha Sa eie 2. «turd Wy Wee Tes ote ee 1 a 6 oe 57 24 oa 
22 11 13 109 11 98 898 2065 193 236 1865 4,390 782 8,592 
19 7 13 103 10 93 254 61 193 147 129 1,544 298 1,247 
PRT Wai hocsseeile« Seecete 1 Ue oe coll Se Yon eee cae Te ae 3 1 19 12 4 
3 A OPROReE Mette cars, tee ee 143 143 (ety one 86 Sd|eu. 2olo 465| 2,336 
a OB SRG eee Ree Be DRE 5 1 Lh eee PE Rees ee ES Tee. Pe 14 7 
7,979| 7,641 848| 1,143 857 279 3, del 1,842 1,484) 386,774 81,478| 151,841] 85,406) 65,778 
23 PB lenin eeuas 141 131 10 371 355 10 31 1,344 886 457 
7,783| 7,489 295 741 591 150 2,508 1,266 1,244} 35,421 30,804} 125,022} 64,494) 60,339 
173 129 53 261 135 119 452 221 230 1,322 670| 24,975) 20,026 4,982 
10,619) 5,029] §,247|12,990| 9,079 2,806 7,909 4,672 2,149 8,429 4,980} 143,853] 64,540! 62,361 
83 65 18 20 4 16 245 10 13 505 480 2,163 556 1,588 
496 409 105 238 188 28 430 368 33 332 120 5, 839 4,406 1,030 
180 76 99 892 782 ye 181 96 79 380 316 3, 730 2,006 1,458 
93 13 84 152 8 144 92 15 77 85 52 2,303 783 1,478 
697 42 655 758 30 728 769 52 718 1,259 1,197} 15,846 1,785} 13,946 
7,161] 2,615] 4,283] 4,492) 2,342 1,836 4,843 2,845 1.227 5,845 2,815! 103,950} 46,186); 42,842 
1,909} 1,809 3] 6,438] 5,725 1,569 1,186 2 23 eer’ aoleuaaeeNs 10,022 8,818 9 
283 66 231 164 88 127 835 8&7 242 oil 255 6,261 2,088 4,021 
172 33 141 114 32 83 229 64 159 269 220 4,911 1,527 3, 286 
111 22 90 50 6 44 106 23 83 42 35 1,340 561 735 
8 2 6 Loe. Re 15 12 8 4 16) 7 801 166 133 
89, 318)33,000| 6,198|41,704|36, 499 8,663| 28,585| 22,865 4,407| 68,883 87,511| 416,229) 255,077) 142,699 
28, 848]27,776] 1,307/29, 061/26, 803 1,663} 21,4380) 18,284 3,033} 46,820 34,417) 289,563} 191,942} 95,999 
10,470} 5,224) 4,891/12,643] 9,696 1,900 (i ats 4,581 1,374 6,563 3,094} 126,666} 63,135] 46,600 
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VII. TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 


In 1919 the Dominion Parliament passed the Technical Education Act, 
authorizing a contribution of ten million dollars to the provinces, to be expended 
over a period of ten years for the purpose of assisting any form of vocational, 
technical or industrial education or instruction deemed necessary or desirable 
in promoting industry and the mechanical trades, or increasing the earning 
capacity, efficiency and productive power of those employed therein. The yearly 
grants to the provinces sanctioned under the provisions of the Act were deter- 
mined by first setting aside the sum of ten thousand dollars for each province 
and then dividing the remainder in proportion to population. 

As has been pointed out in previous annual reports, during the ten years in 
which the Act was operative only the province of Ontario earned its entire 
allotment, and in order that the remaining provinces might have a further 
opportunity to earn the balance of the money originally allotted to them the 
Act was extended at the 1929 session of Parliament. for a term of five years. 

At the expiration of the five-year extension there were still three provinces, 
Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, which had not been able to take full 
advantage of their apportionments, and in order that these three provinces: 
might not be deprived of any part of their original appropriation the Act was. 
again extended at the 1934 session of Parliament for another five years. 

During the second five-year extension of the Act the provinces of Nova. 
Scotia and Saskatchewan exhausted the entire balance of their allotments, 
and at the expiration of this extension Manitoba alone had an unexpended 
balance. 

In order that the province of Manitoba might have the opportunity to take 
advantage of the sum still available, during the 1939 session of Parliament the 
Act was once again extended for five years from March 31, 1989. The province 
of Manitoba will accordingly continue to be reimbursed for expenditures made 
under the provisions of the Act and amendments thereto, up to the amount to 
its credit, provided that the amount is earned prior to March 31, 1944. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1938-39 there was available to the prov- 
ince of Manitoba the sum of $302,339.23, of which the province earned and 
received $27,116.10 during the year, leaving an unearned balance of $275,223.13. 
The extent of the work in Manitoba and the trends of development during the 
period under review are indicated below. 


MANITOBA 


A greater public interest in technical education in Manitoba was revealed 
during the past year in the increased demand for such instruction, not only for 
young people in school but also for out-of-school unemployed youth. In order 
to meet this demand it was found necessary to reorganize the work of the 
Technical Education Branch of the Department of Education. The tentative 
list of activities to be administered by the branch includes the following: voca- 
tional education; general shop courses; home-making courses; vocational 
guidance; correspondence courses; instruction in arts and crafts; regulation of 
private trades schools; teacher training; and instruction in industrial arts. In 
recent months greatest emphasis has been placed upon general shop courses, 
home-making courses and vocational guidance. 

The general shop courses are providing a wide training in industrial arts 
in both urban and rural districts. Instruction is given at present in shop 
sketching, mechanical drawing, pattern making, moulding, lathe work, forging, 
woodwork, radio and electricity, drill press, bookbinding, cold metal work and 
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wood turning. Library facilities are provided in connection with these courses. 
While many centres are now operating, it is expected that the number will be 
almost doubled during the coming year, chiefly through increasing activity in 
rural districts of the province. 

Home-making courses are being organized along lines which will reflect the 
conditions of an ideal home for the average citizen. Instruction iS given in 
sewing, cooking, house furnishing, textiles, buying, budgeting, family relation-. 
ships and personality development, not. as separate lessons to be learned but 
rather as units of the whole occupation of home-making. 

Administrators of youth training projects during the past two years dis- 
covered that unemployed young men and women had very little, if any, knowl- 
edge of the educational and other requirements for entrance to the ever-increas- 
ing number of modern occupations. With a view to making such information 
available the Minister of Education authorized the organization of a vocational 
guidance bureau. Young people of the province were invited to correspond 
with or to visit the department in order to obtain occupational information and 
guidance. Over 600 young persons have received helpful information, advice and 
direction either by correspondence or by personal interview. Guidance has also 
been given to applicants for correspondence courses. Mimeographed guidance 
leaflets have been prepared and distributed free upon request to teachers and 
pupils in the province. The series of leaflets comprises: “The Auto Mechanic 
and His Work” (15 pp.); “The Aviation Mechanic and the Air Engineer” 
(10 pp.) ; “Beauty Culture” (11 pp.); “Careers through Home Economics” (12 
pp); “Librarianship as a Career” (17 pp.); “Nursing, a Profession for Girls” 
(8 pp.) ; and “The Radio Serviceman and His Work” (13 pp.). A survey of the 
major activities of the Vocational Guidance Service Bureau shows that between 
May 15, 1938, and May 31, 1939, the total number of letters answered was 609, 
the number of occupations discussed was 71 and the number of guidance leaflets 
and career pamphlets distributed was 211. A record has not been kept. of the 
many personal calls at the office. Details of the correspondence conducted, 
classified according to subject matter, are as follows:— 


CCOUMEIND ss a lee 20 Brewers ie. cee 7 
DC We Sg UCT ORR AE OE Bae 4 PAD cee ms ins oA ek Ae 6 
PEPIPIMEULG. 2. Cb Fs) coy tee. oe PNpraty Miso et 1l 
Alri Conditioning we os sé ko 8 1 Diachiiirer, Wy cae cal 
PA DRicaLi0n HOrme. sora. oe id Mechanics (all)... .. 20 
mrcheology oli ee.. .. 1 Meteorologist. . Ne 2 
PAPA EMEL CLAN «7.4. ssin\ winibrel aon brosoieeons, O DATE G LA rene ca 3 
Aviation (several branches).... 86 Mine worker.. 9 
SECTS OCS, ea eRe Derbi aa Mineralogy.. 2 
Banking. . 3 Ministry... 1 
BOtpeba. css as 1 Missionary.. .. i 
Beauty Culture.. 20 Mugic. are 4 
Bookkeeping. . 18 INaeamer ees ee No RRs 59 
Carpentry... .. Saha 9) Mere 2 Occupational Therapy.. . J 
PACED ON ett he i hae bi DOLLA: 0) ohn oes ea 3 
Chere ates oss ae: 1 Optometrist)! 0. Bin? 3 
Civil Service..3.. .. . 16 Aten taco sec. 1 
Clerkkinpoes eee fess ae, 9 Photography. . 4 
Dental Mechanic... . 1 umbing.. . 2 2 
Dentistry... .. Wi 7 ioiiee wal, seer hy 14 
Detective... 2... 1 PEREIRA ey, ior: ace ee LE 
Diesel Service. . 8 Radio Operator and Service... 26 
Woetor. S5, Sey Veale 6 Pairoading:. .. 43" ak 4 
Domestic Service... .. J PC AVE RACH.) 9 
Dressmaking.. a 26 Salesmanship.. .. 5 
Drugeist o's ie, 7 merenme ta aes g 
Electrician. . 10 Social Service. . 1 
BLOCRBION:: cab. ale ble a oe 1 Stenography.. A at 24 
Engineering (all).. .. SL ReACOT mien Nea. | lun aan 7 
Orestry.. shou ee en. 5 welephone.;. 3. 4 
General Information.. igiteat 2 esteeay. a9) ] 
tome WCONMINICke. Meanie. |. 8 Veterinary... .. 3 
Hotel Training... .. 1 VOLO. re cle ea eueeteh che 2 
Interior Decorating. . 1 X-ray Technician... . 1 
Journalism. . Pes 7 — 

TE OCAIK 609 
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Guidance leaflets and career pamphlets were distributed in answer to requests 
for use in libraries, as follows:— , 


WCCOUT LES Laos o ctok ace: chhangae ba terse 2 Interior Decoration... $. 0.05.2... 98" 1 
INST ICULOUE Es <a 0 te aera) sc aumeletre 2 Librarianship, 7$::ast4i. idee « a2) eee 36 
ie (OONGIbIONINE. 405 slaty cece ce eve 1 BYES vty IPD oso 8 cal ht ni de ae ae Ps) 
WUtG IMECtAniCy ach s.. crest.» cee eee of NN GTSIUIO ce coe aN tee tye Bee tree ai 39 
Aviation Mechanic). i... ..45 852% 41 Brojectass. Ca bin pCR ho te TRB 1 
PVeaUby OU bEO ) ce cic bi yoke» signe 20 TEAAIO: o..%.2 oc ase as epee Meee 2 
TOOK RODEN Peed vce sian o's oto won Seale tt, 3 Sfenosraplivee. cos ike eee oe Oe eee 6 
Ghee (aris tet. Aptveddds'. aes 1 Wolchiiges SRE 1} 5 EE eae 1 
Diesel Mamtenance. .< ... aslo nee. 1 Career Pampuiet.! in. ae3 tre eee 8 
Dress A Kine eke. bia shi oy oo seo ets 1 v; 4g Sola ye eek etree 5 

Totaly i. its sei eereie: aa 211 


EVENING CLASSES HELD IN WINNIPEG 


It will be observed that the attendance at evening classes in Winnipeg during 
1938-39, as shown below, was greatly reduced in comparison with that reported 
last year. In 1937-38 youth training classes were conducted under the auspices 
of the Winnipeg School Board, but this year a full-time Youth Training School 
was organized to meet the vocational needs of unemployéd youth. This school, 
operating under the administration of the provincial Department of Public 
Works and Labour, has proved a boon to large numbers of unemployed young 
people. The figures given in the table below are for the period of October 1, 
1938, to March 16, 1939. 


Number Nymeye Total 


Name of Course of fe) Student 
Teachers Students Hours 

Aix Coneitiompne 20a sire Noe Rie coer es ia te orate Wipncpla Gilneas,» gece wile Cae 1 20 840 
Architecttiral“Drawit@ li) i(idi she pis eke « Bid of acini cites.» «sip salable 2 31 1,206 
Armature Winding 272 oe SOL UE ee eee taiopiatel tus © © glam“ Gpslom = acd rai es Vf 24 728 
Alito Mechanics.) 20 he cc) peels RE eERTAS or ccateke <a see leipinee Siew ieneile «ae 1 ae 1,244 
Carpentry and Cabinet Making..............0 es eee cree eee eeees Pe 116 3,418 
Glothime Wears nme third tect Mere o crcah ipsam mora sce ¢ Guat ote evs ary 4 49 1,090 
GOUereig we eh. SSR RES as | Bie tecedoue star atpne io OB Youals veei >" 6 142 5,826 
CommerCiawArtss Aetecte tet ge Teeter uit as Gigle alee dieiaie es ale. 1 14 428 
Gooking andshoods. .P 8 ct ios seas se tees da gi 2 20 we sje wee ns 2 28 802 
Diesel) Pp mes neh hes eee se ee ee eee aaa Paar sae Kee 1 32 978 
EAOCUPIGCIEY Wie eatin han aie Osco sete leameen eee SB Sin ec ce a PR a 2 62 1,450 
English for Non-Hnglish)....... 52. 2cc0c sweets cesses r ets teers seese ie 160 8,948 
Gas ANG VARC WOLGING aka lia oe cite gee ora a iene, stamens forcl acagbtatials «Genes 3 58 2,162 
Tip Reading ii eed yeenettiy ut Oe ata teies atta ly «6 Geedsba etnias 1 f 84 
Machine ta wane kine fae lack tae nce i Sue's gate vse sels ats 1 36 1,556 
Machine Slop. Uhr c Pics let eae eae tee tee amen +s paws eo mes 3 82 3, 640 
Pri oe Bees ote hos otha eae oo ace ae tes Walia ons Mig oli deoge's ie s+ il 13 592 
Save BYR SG ae oat peek NC Rk UR oO ae Te A ies A A Ee ck late ls ae Re 1 17 868 
Woodturning and Pattern Making............-02eeecese eee ences 1 12 560 

STEELS A et RR EM RPO OR re nee the RN ST ahs: 4 orate Alene! st # Al 930 36,420 


Te 
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DAY SCHOOL CLASSES HELD IN WINNIPEG 


The following table gives a summary of the number of teachers and the 
attendance at day school classes in Winnipeg. 


—0OSSSS—SSSSSSsSssSSSSSsS939393.3.9...S909oSSSSSSSS 


Teachers Pupils 
ei: wnat atresia Jrlldltaaletenccolt « wae debated, 
Grade Subject of Course Average 
Part-time ; Full-time Enrolment Attendance 


Male | Female] Male | Female{ Total | Male | Female| Total | Male Female 


OOO | OO | | | | et 


Daniel McIntyre 


x Wommercial.....acscst sc 5 5 5 1 16 154 210 364 | 134-75 194-86 
xI SEED. DECC Ee Sha ee bile. 9! POE SACU AILO ARCO EE 167 119 286 | 148-00 103-78 
Gordon Bell 
xX WOMIMELCISl , op ectk aera ot 4 CEM ae ee 2 10 68 74 142 | 63-4 70-9 
XI Zan oy Mopeevclegey leds Aan laine iy leek aii Ramm AL ELSE UA GRY! 8 Che Ae oy 77 109 186 74-0 99-2 
Isaac Newton 
@omimercial! sas.0 8. see 4 See cee 3 10 126 110 236 | 116-73 105-65 
XI ee ei Co ama eeu, ah Ooh sua coe Takealne 50 64 114 46-81 60-11 
Kelvin 
x WommMercials os veiccce oe ce 4 2 1 1 8 48 63 111 | 45-0 57-8 
XI SE ON A aie ere EM Be RESET Alloa ered ee" Rf Oe 2 De et | eee 39 40 79 37-0 37-9 
aX: NWOCatIONAIA 24, boc ewisk oe 6 Ee ReD. Aa e 1 11 61 20 81 51-7 18-4 
XI Se ss Sega GI EY x6: tes IO IER- Oe SESH Is ety GIR tle Ream (ade Seti ANE| lat tam 47 ii 64 45-1 15-9 
Ind LO talaga tales ROR d Sa SEN leas ees, CaM ees | oh ea 3 PANTS SS eR 21 TQ) Sie teeta ce 
St. John’s 
xX WOMIMOEr lal eso ceiiatye «ee 4 5 2 5 16 112 134 246 | 102-27 121-79 
XI ENE ine BURY RANT Se salen! untae 6 A Malaia il Me OO a A 107 203 310 94-17 184-80 
xX Wocational et An Aa ces 4 ial CEO nn nee, a) 67 25 92 | 57-90 21-42 
XI EN BEE SSE Rae ae RI ie MSN 0. ca Ht | lt 9 ne co 61 14 to 54-55 12-31 
Ind RPE POA co eh Sy |ldoke Seen eee eI. oars 3 24s ad eat 24 Dh | 8 ee, 
Lord Selkirk 
x @ommercial). ()ic6 06s. es 1 Fil teats Ae 1 4 50 48 98 | 44-75 44-56 
PRhotalstties wads tae tat 38 28 8 14 88 1,279 18250 ZeOZOPI PEM TLS [aimee e 


Comparisons of enrolment at the day high schools in Winnipeg from Sep- 
tember 1, 1938, to June 30, 1939, are given below. 


Com- 


—— Academic Ne Industrial 

BIER Ceryiorene en eles, Uh Lhe. 2 Ne ey | 535 650 0 
OL eT el a hu le Lea ay eae tei MMW, Cie 441 328 0 
EST ca RI ie Oe el Weetie 2 AaEn S iR aan as 314 350 0 
Metrics re oe eh | LS yeas Ps cain SS » ae tea tod ol 57 98 0 
as BIRO Re hare OMe Er) ae ee Tee On ear 681 190 166 
RE (Na) RE ct ee kN gee fe 468 556 191 
PeOLla. Fy eee as Aseptic A A ee el Let rces, . 2,496 Bali 357 


WINNIPEG SCHOOL OF ART 


The total enrolment in all classes of the Winnipeg School of Art during 
1938-39 was 265. Seven teachers were employed, 2 on full time, 4 on part time 
and 1 for special classes. 

There were 21 male and 55 female students, a total of 76, enrolled in day 
classes. Studies of the first year class, which numbered 34, included still life, 
antique, design, lettering, composition and life. The second year class, numbering 
29, and the third year class, numbering 13, were given instruction in life, design, 
figure composition and illustration. Students attended classes 5 days weekly, 
5 hours per day, for a total of 825 hours during the session. 

Enrolment in evening classes was 73, consisting of 36 male and 37 female 
students. The antique class, 45 in number, studied drawing and still life paint- 
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ing, while the 28 members of the life class were instructed in drawing, painting 
and composition. Students attended classes 3 evenings weekly, 24 hours per 
evening, for a total of 120 hours during the session. : 

There were 49 students, 15 male and 34 female, enrolled in Saturday morn- 
ing classes. Junior students attended these classes for 24 hours each Saturday 
morning, a total of 82 hours during the session. 

Special classes were conducted in water colour painting and lino-cutting. 
Enrolment in the former was 28, consisting of 8 male and 20 female students, 
who attended for 6 weeks, 4 evenings weekly, a total of 48 hours. The lino- 
cutting class had an enrolment of 39 students, 10 male and 29 female, who 
attended for 6 weeks, 2 evenings weekly, a total of 24 hours. 

A series of eight lectures, illustrated by coloured projection slides, on “The 
Appreciation of Pictures” was given during the winter with an average attend- 
ance of about 130. This was a community service of an educational nature and 


the lectures were most enthusiastically received. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The following table shows the enrolment in the various correspondence 
courses from May 1, 1938, to April 30, 1939. 


Adult Courses High School Leaving Courses 
PAC OUNLE LIE ost wis the sche ot a 1 AAT ONAUTICN Lice us 403 sues ele te ee 
Architectural Drafting... ... .. lL ‘Air Conditioning... bi. 2... Seree2 
Candy Making for Profit.. .. l Auto Operation & Repair.... .. 10 
Commercial Aeronautics.. .. .. 1 Automotive Essentials... .. ...- 13 
Wotamoercial VAREGY WU i. Tele os chy oe Bookkeeping! cesses sias eee 
Commercial Photography... .: .. 4 Carpentry ola @ on ates eres me 
Contracting & Building... oe ey Commercial (Arts 2)te. 4s us eee 
Dresel dlectricn . tedmae 6+) yies 1 Cooking i) o Pee ee ek ae eee 
Electrical Engineering... ...... 2 Diesel Wieines: oy eee eee 
Electrical Refrigeration. . 3 Dressmakingian .s is Kee oho! apteuee 
Hotel ttraining |) Yt. Hi Mechanical Drawing & Blue 
Interior Decorating.. pt Print ‘Reading:. 7. ck se es ee ete 
JOUurnalignys sy? she Peo.) ets 2 Practical Electricity... .. .. .. 18 
Mechanical Drafting.. .. .. 2 RAL ne ee ake ers se ae 
Mechanical Engineering... .. 2 Shorthand., 236.2005 09 on bods 
net Lay Ory Se Nee See te 2 Typewriting, «ss civsis ssw bese eae 
Milling. . eae 8 — 
rare ss el d's 8 Tota ic)... ¢ aeoeue es lace ee 
Baio. tees. a! 21 —- 
Salesmanship.. 1 
Secretarial oui aire 1 
Steam Engineering.. .. 52 
Total. . . 118 
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Vili. COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


The Combines Investigation Act, chapter 26, R.S.C., 1927, which was 
enacted in 1923 and amended in 1935 and 1937, provides for the investigation 
of trade combinations, monopolies, trusts and mergers alleged to have operated 
| to the detriment of the public through fixing common prices, enhancing prices, 
| limiting competition or otherwise restraining trade. A review of the principal 
| investigations undertaken or completed during the year follows. 


ToBacco INVESTIGATION 


| An investigation into an alleged combine in the distribution of tobacco 

products in the province of Alberta and elsewhere in Canada, to which reference 
was made in the annual report for the year ended March 31, 1938, was instituted 
| as the result of an application made in F ebruary, 1938. In the application and 
_ accompanying statutory declaration it was alleged that a trade combination 
including the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Limited, Imperial Tobacco 
'Sales Company of Canada, Limited, and wholesale distributors of tobacco 
products in Northern Alberta operated to the detriment of the public in sub- 
| stantially controlling and in preventing or lessening competition in the supply 
and distribution of tobacco products. Activities of the alleged combine in 
Northern Alberta were declared to have been carried on by methods including 
operations of an association of wholesale tobacco distributors known as the 
Northern Alberta Tobacco and Confectionery Jobbers’ Association. Dealers 
selling tobacco products at less than fixed prices were alleged to be prevented 
from securing supplies of these goods from members of this association or from 
distributors in other areas in Canada. Distributors buying direct from the 
“Manufacturer also were reported to be arbitrarily restricted in number and in 
Methods of operation by a combination or combinations of distributors and 
manufacturers. The result in summary was alleged to be a substantial degree 
of control of the tobacco trade by the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, 
to the detriment of the public. 

The hearings in the inquiry were commenced in March, 1938. Evidence 
was heard at the cities of Edmonton, Vancouver and Ottawa. The report was 
made to the Minister of Labour on August 31, 1938, and was subsequently 
published. It stated that a combine operating to the detriment of the public 
existed in the distribution of tobacco products, and that the Imperial Tobacco 
Company of Canada, Limited, and the Imperial Tobacco Sales Company of 
Canada, Limited, and the Northern Alberta Tobacco and Confectionery Job- 
bers’ Association had been parties to the formation and operation of this com- 
bine. The investigation disclosed that the manufacturers and wholesale dis- 
tributors of tobacco products were parties to agreements providing for the 
Maintenance of common wholesale prices of tobacco products, for joint refusal 
to sell to retailers who might sell below retail prices as fixed by tobacco manu- 
facturers, for limitation of the numbers of firms permitted to buy from the 
manufacturers and for other related restrictions, having the effect. of preventing 
competition and fixing prices to the detriment of the public in connection with 
tobacco distribution. The maintenance of. the agreements of tobacco jobbers 
was found to be supported by price agreements which the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, through its sales organization, required to be signed by each whole- 
saler or retailer to whom it sold. These agreements were reported to have the 
effect of substantially eliminating price competition in the wholesale and retail 
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distribution of tobacco products throughout Canada, since the Imperial Tobacco — 
Company had similar agreements in force not only in Alberta but throughout 
the Dominion. Referring to the dominant position of this company the report 
stated that “By these and related methods which have been set out in this report 
the degree of monopoly control attaching to the manufacture and sale by one 
company and its subsidiaries of approximately three-quarters of the country’s 
supply of tobacco products has been enhanced to a point which has permitted 
high prices and the exaction of large profits at the expense of the public.” 

The conclusion reached was that the suppression of competition which had 
been effected in the tobacco industry was distinctly against the public interest. | 
The report and evidence were remitted accordingly to the Attorney General of 
Alberta, who authorized institution of proceedings against a number of tobacco 
manufacturers and wholesalers believed after further inquiry to be members of 
the alleged combine. Informations laid in November, 1938, included five charges 
under section 498 of the Criminal Code against each of forty-four companies 
and persons connected with the supplying and distribution of tobacco products 
in the province of Alberta. 

The charges under section 498 alleged the existence of combinations and 
agreements with relation to tobacco products, including cigarettes, tobacco, 
cigarette papers, snuff and cigars, (1) to unduly limit facilities for manufactur- 
ing, supplying, storing or dealing, (2) to restrain or injure trade or commerce, 
(3) to unduly prevent, limit or lessen manufacture or production, (4) to un- 
reasonably enhance prices and (5) to unduly prevent or lessen competition. Two 
other charges against the accused were later withdrawn. Written agreements 
and other documents were secured by the Crown under search warrants in 
November, December and January at the cities of Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Calgary and Vancouver. Over fifty persons 
residing at points throughout Canada from Saint John, N.B., to Vancouver, 
B.C., were served with subpoenas to appear as witnesses at the preliminary 
inquiry, which opened before Magistrate A. I. Millar at Edmonton on March 
20, 1939. A. L. Smith, K.C., of Calgary, H. J. Wilson, K.C., Assistant Deputy 
Attorney General of Alberta, and N. J. McNeill, of Calgary, represented the 
Crown. Counsel appearing for the accused included L. A. Forsyth, K.C., and 
C. Sinclair, K.C., of Montreal; H. G. Nolan, K.C., of Calgary; H. H. Parlee, 
K.C.'S. B. Smith, N. D. Maclean, K.C., 8. A. Dixon, K.C., G. Hl Steer, 1KeCg 
and L. Y. Cairns, K.C., of Edmonton; and J. A. MacAulay, K.C., and W. P. 
Fillmore, K.C., of Winnipeg. The persons charged with offences under section 
498 of the Criminal Code included fifteen tobacco manufacturing companies and 
subsidiaries, with head offices at Montreal, Quebec, Toronto and Hamilton, nine 
of which were owned or controlled by the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, 
Limited; twenty wholesale distributors of tobacco products, with head offices at 
Winnipeg, Vancouver and at Calgary, Edmonton and other points in Alberta, 
and nine persons operating unincorporated wholesale tobacco businesses in 
Alberta. The presentation of the case before the magistrate was in progress at 
the end of the fiseal year. . 

Subsequent to the announcement that prosecution of the alleged combine of 
tobacco manufacturers and wholesalers was being instituted, the Imperial 
Tobacco Company of Canada, Limited, and the Imperial Tobacco Sales Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, made application by way of certiorari, in the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, for an order to be directed to the Commissioner of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act, to remove into court all records, proceedings, papers 
and the report of the commissioner, dated August 31, 1938, relating to the 
tobacco investigation, and to quash the report. The grounds alleged by the 
companies in seeking the court order included claims that the commissioner had 
acted without jurisdiction or in excess of jurisdiction. In-a written judgment 
delivered on March 14, 1939, Mr. Justice Hogg dismissed the application and 
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held the commissioner had acted fairly and impartially, that the investigation 
was an administrative and not a judicial proceeding, and that the investigation 


_and report had been made in conformity with the requirements of the Act. 


PAPERBOARD SHIPPING CONTAINER INVESTIGATION 


An investigation was completed during the year into the operations of 
alleged combines in the manufacture and sale of paperboard shipping containers 
and related products. Hearings of evidence in this inquiry were held at the 
cities of Toronto and Montreal, commencing in May and concluding in July, 


_ 1938. Argument by counsel was heard at Ottawa in J anuary, 1989. The pub- 
lished report of the commissioner was made on March 14, 1939. 


The investigation was directed primarily to examination of the agreements 


and operations of a trade combination of manufacturers of paperboard shipping 
containers, the most important single type of shipping container now in use in 


Canada. It was found that at the time of the inquiry all principal manufac- 
turers of corrugated and solid fibreboard boxes were members of a trade organ- 
ization known as Container Materials, Limited, or were associated with this 
combination under arrangements to fix prices and restrict conditions of sale. 
Four manufacturers of the large part of the paperboards used in the manufac- 
ture of corrugated boxes were found to be members of a trade combination 
known as the Shipping Case Material Manufacturers Association, which oper- 
ated to regulate prices, quality and conditions of sale of paperboard used for 
shipping containers. Both organizations had their headquarters in Toronto and 
operated under the secretarial management of the firm of Messrs. Hardy and 
Badden, of Toronto. 

The methods employed by the combination of box manufacturers +o 
eliminate price competition commenced with a series of written agreements 
binding the members to adherence to the prices fixed. An elaborate system of 
control was developed to prevent any possible deviation from the agreements. 
Amounts ranging from $500 to $10,000 were deposited as guarantees that prices 
would be maintained and other regulations observed. Through additional 
levies these deposits increased to a quarter of a million dollars. Salesmen and 
sales managers were required to file affidavits each month to the effect that they 
had made no discount or other inducement to any customer, and fines were 
imposed when infractions were discovered. The giving of any advantage to a 
customer by means of improved quality or service at the agreed price was 
checked by a fixing of the qualities of materials used and restrictions on the 
services that might be rendered. Enforcement of these regulations involved a 
System of regular examination of the records and transactions of the members 
of the combination by auditors for the management of the associations. 

A system of zone prices was found to have been put into force by Container 
Materials, Limited, with one price schedule set for Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces, another for the Prairie Provinces and another for British 
Columbia. Manufacturers in the combination were precluded from offering any 
prices or terms other than those provided in the schedules, under penalty of 
fines for price or other concessions. A sales allotment or quota scheme was 
operated for quota members of Container Materials, Limited, whose production 
formed about eighty per cent of the total of the industry. Cash distributions 
from this pool were made to members not reaching allotted percentages of total 
business and cash payments were required from quota members exceeding their 
allotments. In the period from 1931 to 1937, through this scheme for assisting 
in the suppression of normal competition in the industry, approximately $500,000 
was paid into this pool and distributed among quota members of the combina- 
tion. 
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Where new competition developed, financial or other inducements were 


shown to have been offered the new companies to lead them to conform to the — 


price agreement. ‘The fibreboard box equipment of Building Products, Limited, 
at Portneuf, P.Q., was purchased by the combination for about $86,000, and was 
sold at auction to its members. In another instance the O. and S. Corrugated 
Products Company, of Toronto, was induced to agree to maintain the fixed 


prices by a guarantee that it would be compensated if it failed to secure a 


certain volume of sales. In the 25-months period ending April 30, 1938, the 
compensation received by this new firm amounted to approximately $70,000 or 
more than eighty per cent of the value of its sales in the same period. 

The combination of the manufacturers of paperboard, Shipping Case Mate- 
rial Manufacturers Association, was found to have the same objective as that’ of 
the manufacturers of corrugated boxes, namely, the elimination of price com- 
petition. No quota system was adopted and the association was not an incor- 
porated body. In all other important respects the measures of price control 
adopted by the two organizations were of the same general character. 


In the report of the investigation both associations were stated to have 


operated to the detriment and against the interest of the public as combines 
within the meaning of the Combines Investigation Act. Parties to the alleged 
combine of corrugated box manufacturers were found to be:— 


Shipping Containers, Limited. Montreal, Pay 

Standard Paper Box, Limited, Montreal, P.Q.; 

Martin-Hewitt Containers, Limited, Peterborough, Ont.; 

Canadian Wirebound Boxes, Limited, Toronto, Ont.; 

The Corrugated Paper Box Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont:; 

Gair Company, Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont.; 

Hinde and Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont? 

Hygrade Corrugated Products, Limited, London, Ont.; 

Hilton Brothers, Limited, Winnipeg, Man.; 

Martin Paper Products, Limited, Winnipeg, Man.; 

Canadian Boxes, Limited, Vancouver, B.C.; 

Maritime Paper Products, Limited, Halifax, NS.; 

Wilson Boxes, Limited, Fairville, N.B.; 

Dominion Corrugated Paper Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont.; 

O. and S. Corrugated Products Company, Toronto, Ont.; 

G. W. Hendershot Corrugated Paper Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont.; 

Kraft Containers, Limited, Hamilton, Ont.; 

Superior Box Company, Limited, Kitchener, Ont.; 

Container Materials, Limited, Toronto, Ont.; and 

H. J. Badden, President and Secretary-treasurer of Container Materials, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Parties to the alleged combine of manufacturers of paperboard were:— 

Bathurst Power and Paper Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q.; 

Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q.; 

Gair Company, Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont.; 

Hinde and Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont.; and 

Messrs. Hardy and Badden, Secretary-treasurer of Shipping Case Material Manu- 
facturers Association, Toronto, Ont. 


At the end of the fiscal year the case was submitted to the attorneys general of 
the provinces directly concerned. 


INVESTIGATION INTO THE DISTRIBUTION OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN 
WESTERN CANADA 


Application was made in October, 1938, under the provisions of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act for an inquiry into an alleged combine in the distribu- 
tion of fruits and vegetables in Western Canada. The applicants alleged that 
certain fruit Jobbing houses, brokers and shippers in Western Canada were 
parties to a combine which operated detrimentally to the interests of the public 
through reducing prices paid to producers, increasing prices to consumers and 
restraining or injuring trade and commerce in relation to the supply of fruits 
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_ and vegetables. It was also alleged that one large wholesale concern controlled 
| and operated a merger of jobbing houses, shipping houses and brokerage houses 
| in Western Canada in contravention of the Combines Investigation Act. 

This investigation was commenced in November, 1938, when hearings were 
| held by the commissioner at points in the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia. 
Further hearings were held early in 1939 in British Columbia and at a number 
| of centres of wholesale distribution in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
The investigation was not concluded at the end of the fiscal year. 


OTHER INQUIRIES 


A number of other inquiries were instituted during the year in dealing with 
_ complaints alleging the existence of injurious trade restraints. As in previous 
| years, the most numerous complaints were those involving the refusal of manu- 
| facturers to sell to particular dealers. Each complaint has been carefully 
| Investigated with regard to the circumstances disclosed. Adjustments have 
_ followed in various cases, and where necessary it has been pointed out to com- 
| plainants that the provisions of the Combines Investigation Act apply only 
when the public interest has been or is likely to be detrimentally affected as the 
result of the existence of a combination or monopoly. An application was 
received during the year for am investigation into the production and distribu- 
_ tion of one class of electrical goods. As this matter was at the time the subject 
of a Dominion Government investigation it was decided that a substantial 
degree of duplication of this investigation would not be in the public interest. 
An application was made for an investigation into the operations of a group of 
companies engaged in the production of one type of wine. It was alleged by the 
applicants that a combine existed which operated to increase prices to consumers 
and to limit the number of distributors. As it was found on inquiry that the 
retail distribution of the product was under the control of provincial liquor 
boards, that prices had not been enhanced and that various substitutes were 
available for the product in question, it was held that no combination to the 
detriment of the public existed in the operations of which complaint had been 
made. 

Other inquiries were in progress at the end of the fiscal year. An increased 
active interest on the part of the public in the provisions of the Combines 
Investigation Act in relation to the trade practices of individual firms and of 
trade organizations has been noted during the year. This has been shown by 
the formal applications for investigation which have been received and dealt 
with during the year as well as by the volume and nature of inquiries and 
requests for information. In the latter group may be noted the requests for 
conferences which have been held with representatives of trade associations and 
others to discuss various proposed or existing measures of trade regulation by 
these groups. It is considered that the developments herein mentioned indicate 
a growing appreciation of the necessity of recognizing that the public interest 
must be appropriately safeguarded in the trade activities of commercial and 
industrial associations and combinations. 
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IX. RELIEF LEGISLATION 
The reports of the Department of Labour for the fiscal years ending, 4 
respectively, March 31, 1931, March 31, 1932, March 31, 1933, March 31, 1934, ~ 
March 31, 1935, March 31, 1936, March 31, 1937, and March 31, 1938, outline © 
the activities of the department in connection with the administration of The 
Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, © 
and The Unemployment and Farm Relief Continuance Act, 1982, The Relief Act,” 
1932, The Relief Act, 1933, The Relief Act, 1934, The Relief Act, 1935, The 
Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, and The Unemployment and — 
Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937. Additional information concerning the admin- — 
istration of these statutes is contained in the reports of the Dominion Com-~ 
missioner of Unemployment Relief under the aforementioned Acts. 
Appearing at the end of this chapter is a recapitulation showing Dominion 
disbursements under the relief legislation above referred to as at March 31, 1939. 


Tub UNEMPLOYMENT AND AGRICULTURAL ASSISTANCE ACT, 1938 


At the third session of the eighteenth Parliament legislation was enacted 
cited as The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938. This statute 
provided that the Governor in Council might authorize the execution of under-_ 
takings determined to be in the general interest of Canada. The statute further 
provided that agreements might be entered into by the Governor in Council with © 
any of the provinces respecting the alleviation of unemployment conditions and — 
of agricultural distress therein and to assist those in need, and for the granting 
of financial assistance to any province by way of loan, advance or guarantee for 
the purpose of assisting the province to pay its share of the expenditures for 
such purposes. It was provided in the legislation that the Act be administered 
by the Minister of Labour. 


Grants FoR MarertAt AID 


Under the provisions of The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance _ 
Act, 1938, the Dominion continued to assist the provinces in discharging their 
responsibilities in connection with the granting of material aid to necessitous— 
persons. Agreements were entered into with all the provinces except New 
Brunswick providing that the Dominion would contribute as grants-in-aid the © 
percentages set forth below of the material aid expenditures of the provinces” 
(including their municipalities) for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1939, or the 
maximum amounts indicated, whichever might be the lesser:— 


Prince Wdwardsdsland vcs howe) cc esl oc wis, ans p sieemre eg ee, My OU co OL paneer Are 
NOV DCOELA. © Sob erie cack) wes eet nb Blin HOee att Pe NAMIC or ret Om 30% or 210,000 
CUED OCH aye eG CELE eae at hale laa t ASE whe pe yao Ue lbnt's & paaae te SUE 30% or 4,800,000 
CEREBRO ie RN ee he inicla any So te hh aL mnie str a ren eta ea ar 30% or 5,580,000 
TAN TCOIE Cie ee OL oh AES D CPE VES oy ohana) oie irae Metehe 35% or 1,980,000 
SANA ECDC WOH oc als Wich: coi ie ie Rhu aide larvae as Ugly Peta 35% or 2,430,000 
AINA TES ble y S| Anne clare, dial Ueber Ase Vaca mie  atee Wa euLin tame ts Rate 35% or 1,500,000 P 
Berri sh OC GAIt bie cio cee ys ie co atari eho nie ates icy) io eee A ace 30% or 1,380,000 7 


At the request of the province of New Brunswick, in heu of a ee 
for material aid purposes, a special grant-in-aid agreement was entered into with | 
that province providing for a Dominion contribution of $225,000 towards ex- 
penditures incurred by the province during the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1939, in carrying on or assisting in carrying on certain projects and works or 
50% of said expenditures, whichever might be the lesser. 


, 
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The term “material aid” was defined by the agreements as meaning either 
| food, fuel, clothing and shelter (or any of them) supplied to individuals in 
necessitous circumstances or, subject to the approval of the Minister of Labour, 
the costs of carrying on works or training projects specifically designated by the 
provinces as projects intended to provide said individuals when employed there- 
on the equivalent of food, fuel, clothing and shelter, which otherwise would have 
' to be supplied to those individuals. 

| The agreements required the provinces and municipalities to follow certain 
defined lines of identification and segregation of material aid recipients and their 
_ dependents in order to distinguish more accurately between employables and 
| unemployables for the purpose of furnishing definite information to the Dominion, 
| such being necessary to ensure the reliability of the National Registration. 

| Under the terms of the agreements the provinces were required to maintain 
| such residence regulations that no person would become ineligible to receive 
| material aid by reason of having lost residence in a municipality or jurisdiction 
_ within the province before having established residence in another and to require 
| from all applicants for material aid resident in a district in which there is an 
office or representative of the Employment Service of Canada (other than 
resident farm operators and those engaged in farm work) proof of application 
by them to said Service for work and of determination by said Service of their 
- employability, 

It was further provided that the maximum value of material aid contribut- 
able to by the Dominion given to any head of family or other individual, of 
itself or together with any additional allowances for material aid made by the 
province or any of its municipalities, should be less than the normal earnings of 
an unskilled labourer in the district wherein the recipient resided, as averaged 
over the year preceding the granting of said aid. It was provided that in deter- 
mining said maximum account might be taken of average loss of time, and in 
respect to heads of families that adjustment might be made for normal earnings 
of dependents of employable age and of proved employability. 

To remove from the minds of recipients of material aid the fear that in 
accepting such work as was available they might sacrifice the possibility of 
receiving material aid in the future when further need arose, and to ensure that 
seasonal workers would make out of their earnings reasonable provision for 
seasonal unemployment, the agreements provided that the provinces would 
require such cities and towns as might be designated by the provinces to provide 
each person in those jurisdictions ceasing to receive material aid during the term 
of the agreement by reason of entering gainful occupation a statement of the 
rate of material aid granted prior to said cessation and a reasonable budget of 
expenditures for the individual or family while the breadwinner was in gainful 
occupation. The provinces further agreed in this respect to require each appli- 
cant for further aid to obtain a properly certified statement of earnings to be 
filled in and signed by employers of the applicant prior to his or her readmission 
to material aid benefits. 

Provision was also made in the agreements that no person other than a 
resident of Canada should be eligible for material aid and that no person should, 
in relation to his or her eligibility for said aid, be discriminated against nor 
favoured by reason of his or her race, religious views or political affiliations. 

As a result of representations by the Government of the province of Prince 
Edward Island to the effect that there were approximately 500 fishermen with 
dependents in necessitous circumstances owing to adverse conditions existing 
in the fishing industry, a special agreement was entered into with that province 
whereby the Dominion agreed to pay to the province 50% of the expenditures 
incurred by the province for material aid supplied to necessitous fishermen and 
their dependents during the period December 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939, it 
being provided that the Dominion’s contribution should not exceed $30,000. 
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The amounts paid to each of the provinces under the above-mentioned 
agreements at the date of this report, namely, March 31, 1939, are shown in 
table No. 3, while the numbers assisted month by month are shown in table No. 8. 


YoutH TRAINING 


The Youth Training Program was carried on in co-operation with the 
provincial Governments under agreements, which provided contributions to 
approved expenditures on a 50-50 basis, each province bearing its administra- 
tion costs. 4 

Those eligible to participate were young people, male or female, between — 
16 and 380 years of age, not gainfully employed and certified as being in neces- 
sitous circumstances, including deserving transients. Trainees were selected 
by each province subject to approval of a representative of the Dominion 
Department of Labour. The agreements provided that selection of trainees 
be made without discrimination or favour in relation to racial origin, religious 
views or political affiliations. 

The agreements provided for the payment to trainees, where necessary, of 
travelling expenses and living allowances and also for the appointment of 
special instructors, project supervisors, vocational guidance officers and place- 
ment officers. Over twenty-five placement officers, whose responsibility it 
was to locate suitable employment for trainees, were appointed, such appoint- 
ments being made in all the provinces except Prince Edward Island and British 
Columbia. Instructors of classes and project supervisors also devoted a certain 
amount of time to placement work. Wherever placements were made the 
employer agreed that none of his existing staff would be displaced and that he 
would employ and train the young person in the occupation stated and retain his 
or her services, if satisfactory, as long as work was available. 

The agreements provided that each province submit projects to meet the 
situation in each provincial area and, after approval by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, necessary regulations were drawn up for each type of project 
and were added as schedules to the agreements. 

Agreements were signed by the provinces on the following dates:— 


Prince Hd ward Island! hi.sh tt OLE uA ee ce ttaaee «thle Saget July 26, 1938 
INO VAs BCOtta 274 adh ds ee EA AT OL OEE dite. iti for. BR. ERP IZEE,, July 21, 1938 
IN GW oISUIMISTVICK Pi ihc in eee eee LS ye oa og ae August 2, 1938 
OUeW Ce Mea aes Cea okies. etree REMEe eRe Cement” See he July ~ 22;°1938 
CVI BT PUR, a5 SEE oA ERLE BO (PA TE ot ae SE pe July 20, 1938 
MIL ONS Whe cactonn «fin Aeuetins acs Be Geos Sat scam ces Roe eee: July 25, 1938 
Daskatemewyan Ve. cote say tas oc 2G che ee te gle cee gran, Bees wee Oe July 21, 1938 
WA TW GHCA Rete nes ef e sienie see iemetele setae wale ReneS chee. Pen ee Seen July 22, 1938 
Britishy Colombians s 2 eieNe.. Bis bf. CHK, ase aOR August 6, 1938 


The agreements, apart from the schedules, were practically identical in all 
provinces. 
Amounts allotted to the provinces were as follows:— 


arinuee, david pierce (tac. bent sctacr eae oncre sited oie Biota BU iia $ 20,000 00 
INDV AND COULAY ..: o¥e sb Suara a eRe obs Sicha Bee d 2/u1e Soaks .cte METER NIC Ts hr tet, of 90,000 00 — 
New broanswicke eee, oe a, SEA, SAS DA, CL ee ot Ee 76,500 00 
Ouehec be c-Si t eo. LO. GBT HL SPI LOE AY, Oe ee es Se. Pay 325,000 00 
Gta TIO toe oS ORE A Rk eee Ae ee eee ee Es ees 350,000 00 
Un) lec Th e816 a nee Piel ar atria tie den rars chesieA iret io Petrie 9 sprrodam nai Be Yh 150,000 00 
Dasraveme was. (eat PLOT, Seva PSR Oe TOS . SE. 120,000 00 
Albertar hace oae ditlan. cbs Soper eneae catia ones ans eins Femoes 120,000 00 
MSE apt ret NO ra Vek cc] 01 Ez Rae eee eNO RNC Ur Soc rs ree Ss soiraale lier 2 155,000 00 


The projects undertaken comprised four main types:— 

1. Work training projects related to forestry and mining, designed to con- 
serve and develop natural resources and afford work and training to © 
young men; 
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2. Occupational training, designed to fit young men and young women for 
specific occupations of a skilled or semi-skilled nature; 

3. Courses for rural young men and women to provide the necessary theo- 
retical and practical knowledge which would enable them to obtain a 
better economic return from their home farm and to improve the 
comfort of rural home life; and 

4, Physical recreation and health projects, designed to maintain the morale 
and increase the physical fitness of young people. 


The last two types of projects were not designed to place young people 
in wage-earning employment, and it will be seen from section “G” of table No. 1 
that the number enrolled in these courses comprised over seventy per cent. of 
the total number in receipt of training during 1938-39. 

The following classes of courses were held in the various provinces:— 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND— 
For women— 
Catering for tourists, handicrafts, homecraft and home nursing. 
For men— 
General agriculture, farm mechanics, egg and poultry grading, rural community 
leadership, carpentry, fisheries, woodlot cultivation. 


VOVA SCOTIA— 


For women— 
Home service training schools, rural homecraft and handicrafts. 

For men— 
Mine training, auxiliary industrial apprenticeship, farm mechanics, poultry and 
egg grading, pruning and grafting, bee-keeping, fur farming, general agricultural] 
short courses. 


NEW BRUNSWICK— 


For women— 
Home service training schools, rural handicrafts and homecraft. 

For men— 
Forestry, prospecting, surveying, general agriculture, farm mechanics, radio 
servicing, wireless telegraphy operating, house wiring, motor mechanics, carpentry, 
building construction, salesmanship, community leadership. 


QUEBEC— 
For women— 
Rural homecraft and handicrafts, hotel assistants. 
For men— 
Mining, forestry, general agriculture (parish courses), rural co-operatives and 
credit unions, ski instructors. 


ONTARIOW— 


For women— , 
Home service training schools, waitresses, art textile design, industrial learnership. 


For men— 
Mining, tobacco curing, farm apprentices, male nurses, parks and gardening, 
wireless telegraphy operating, machine shop, welding, carpentry, industrial 
apprentices and learners. 


MANITOBA— 


For women— ; 
Home service training schools, specialized services, rural homecraft, home nursing, 
dressmaking, commercial refresher, commercial art, retail selling. 

For men— i 
Forestry, industrial learners, agricultural courses, motor mechanics, welding, auto 
body work, machine shop, radio and electricity, carpentry, mechanical drafting, sheet 
a work, diesel engineering, printing, aircraft ground work, commercial refresher, 

Pet ais 


SASKATCHEWAN— 

For women— ‘ ; 
Home service training schools, rural homecraft and handicrafts, agricultural subjects, 
dressmaking, commercial refresher, interior decorating, home nursing, cooking. 

For men— , é 
University agricultural courses, agricultural short courses, carpentry, motor mechanics, 
radio servicing, machine shop, welding, house wiring, diesel engineering, aviation, 
commercial refresher, first aid. 
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ALBERTA— 


For women— 


Home service training schools, agricultural short courses (homecraft and handicrafts), 


industrial learnership, physical recreation, éccupational centres. 


For men— 
Forestry, farm apprentices, industrial apprentices and learners, 


first aid, occupational centres. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA— 
For women— sf 
Home service training schools, 
resses, retail selling, commercia 
For men— ; bis ; : ’ 
dworking, building construction, motor mechanics, radio servic- 


Forestry, mining, woo L din ; : 2 
ing, diesel engineering, plastering, painting and decorating, first aid, physical recreation. 


The Dominion’s commitments 


physical recreation, 


1 refresher, rural short courses, physical recreation. 


ing are shown in table No. 3, whi 


Youth Training Program from its commencement in 1937 to March 31, 1939. 


and disbursements in regard to youth train- — 
‘le table No 1 is a statistical summary of the J 


as sa . — 
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dressmaking, power sewing machine operation, wait- 
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AID IN THE DrouGgHut AREAS 


As stated in last year’s report, March 31, 1938, was the date of the termina- 
tion of agreements under which the Dominion, through the Department of 
Agriculture, met the cost of material aid and feed and fodder relief in the drought 
areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta. With the coming of spring the need for 
feed and fodder relief was reduced and Dominion assistance was limited to 
financial guarantees, under the Seed Grain Loans Guarantee Act, in connection 
with feed required for seeding operations and to the use of excess feed supplies 
purchased under the agreements which had terminated. Material aid, however, 
was still urgently required and the agreements relating to it were therefore 
renewed for the period April to June, and later were extended to the end of 
August. The amounts expended under the agreements for the five months’ 
period were: Saskatchewan, $3,391,765.22; Alberta, $299,077.02. Adverse crop 
conditions were again widespread in Saskatchewan in 1938 and it was found 
necessary to continue to assist the province in the maintenance of the settlers and 
their stock in the dried-out districts. An agreement was reached, again through 
the Department of Agriculture, for the period September 1, 1938, to March 31, 
1939, whereby the Dominion undertook to pay the full costs of material aid and 
feed and fodder relief in a newly defined drought area, consisting of 92 munici- 
palities, to a maximum amount of $4,500,000. Disbursements up to March 31, 
1939, under the agreement were $2,701,763.07 for material aid and $255,838.96 
for feed and fodder. 

In addition to the material aid referred to above, which was distributed by 
the province and paid for by the Dominion on presentation of accounts, the 
Dominion purchased and distributed, as in the previous year, a quantity of 
fish, apples, cheese and beans, at a cost of $263,867.71, to supplement the food 
purchases of those affected by drought. Although not carried out under The 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938, this food distribution is 
mentioned here as it formed a definite part of the Dominion’s program of 
assistance for the drought-stricken areas of Saskatchewan. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF SETTLERS 


Another activity administered by the Department. of Agriculture under The 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938, was the re-establish- 
ment of settlers in the provinces of New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. This was a continuation of the policy of the previous year, 
the agreements with the four provinces arrived at under the 1937 Act being 
extended with slight modifications in one or two instances. The program is 
designed to assist settlers in pioneer areas to become self-sustaining and expendi- 
tures under the agreements are chiefly made for the breaking and clearing of land 
and the purchase of building materials, farm implements and livestock. The 
amounts made available under the agreements for the year 1938-39 were as 
follows:— 

INCWeADiunewioky .6o2 Sey OOO OTE, ieee By 6 25,000 00 


Povkatanew apres fiiain. bay wleb ae. Hick! ties 0d or roe Ga dayne 250,000 00 
PCCD a UR en Ae ee aes ae er anc gee 75,000 00 
Saris We oun Wiaesin tartrate cle ce cee te ete ee es ee Lee 15,000 00: 


The Dominion’s disbursements in respect to the re-establishment of settlers 
as at March 31, 1939, are shown in table No. 3. 


SINGLE UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 


The agreements respecting the Farm Employment Plan entered into with 
the western provinces under The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1937, were, at the request of the provinces and pursuant to the provisions 
of The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938, extended for the 
period April 1 to April 30, 1938. No payment was made to the farmer for the 
month of April, 1938, the allowance to the worker being $7.50. 
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The agreements entered into under The Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Act, 1937, with the provinces of British Columbia and New Bruns- 
wick respecting works undertaken as a supplementary means of providing 
employment for those single unemployed persons deemed unsuitable for farm 
work were also at the request of the provinces extended under The Unemploy- 
ment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938. 

In order to meet the problem of the single transient unemployed the Farm 
Employment Plan, the cost of which is shared jointly by the federal and pro- 
vincial Governments, was again placed in operation in the four western prov- 
inces from October 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939. 

The arrangement covered by the agreements provided for the payment to 
the farmer of $5 per month in Alberta and British Columbia, while those accept- 
ing employment under the plan received $5 per month with an additional bonus 
of $2.50 per month where continuous employment was maintained up to March 
31, 1939, plus free transportation and, where necessary, a clothing allowance 
not exceeding $3. 

In addition to the Farm Employment Plan, and in order to meet the 
peculiar needs of British Columbia, where agriculture does not lend itself to the 
absorption of large numbers of men, an agreement was entered into providing 
for a.Dominion contribution of 50 per cent towards the cost of forestry and 
other works undertaken by the province as a supplementary means of providing 
employment. The agreement covered the period from November 1, 1938, to 
March 31, 1939. To ensure that the men on completion of the work would 
not be without funds, a system of deferred pay was placed in operation, payable 
at specified post offices, the amount of money standing to the credit of any man 
on the completion of the work being paid in weekly instalments of $4. 

The numbers cared for month by month on these projects are set forth in 
table No. 8, while the Dominion’s disbursements are shown in table No. 3. 


REHABILITATION OF OLDER UNEMPLOYED 


At the 1938 session of Parliament funds were appropriated for the purpose 
of restoring the skill, physique and morale of those of the middle-age group of 
workers who through the depression had suffered the loss of these things. The 
Dominion offered to contribute 50 per cent of the cost to the provinces of such 
rehabilitation plans. At the end of the fiscal year agreements had been signed 
with the provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, and Ontario. 


TRANSPORTATION FAcILITIES INTO Mininc AREAS AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
Tourist HIGHWAYS 


The Department of Mines and Resources entered into agreements with all 
the provinces under the provisions of The Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Act, 1938, to provide for a Dominion contribution towards the costs 
of certain works projects submitted by the provinces as suitable for relieving 
the unemployment situation and which would as well serve one of the two 
following purposes:— 


Provision of transportation facilities into mining areas; 
Development of tourist highways. 


Mining transportation programs submitted resulted in arrangements for 
such works projects being entered into with the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
The agreements provided for a uniform basis of assistance to these projects, 
the Dominion agreeing to contribute two-thirds of the costs of construction of 
each approved project. Additional to the costs shared with the provinces the 
mining interests contributed also to the execution of various mining transporta- 
tion projects. 
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The same series of agreements provided for Dominion assistance in develop- 
ing tourist highways, along the lines of programs submitted by the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
Similar agreements were completed covering Dominion assistance to tourist 
highway development in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. The 
Dominion assistance granted for tourist road projects was 50 per cent of the 
costs of construction of approved projects up to amounts indicated in table 
No. 3, except in British Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In British 
Columbia the Dominion’s contribution was 60 per cent of the total cost of 
construction up to the amount allotted to that province. In the cases of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan the provincial Governments desired to undertake 
larger programs than could be carried out under the 50 per cent ratio, and 
arrangements were made whereby the Dominion would contribute 10 per cent 
to the costs of construction of the approved projects in Saskatchewan and 
thirty-nine one hundred and twenty-eighths (approximately 30-47 per cent) 
to the similar costs of the accepted projects in Manitoba. 

Provision was made in the agreements that, except in such instances as the 
Minister of Mines and Resources, or his deputy minister, decided it was imprac- 
ticable or inconsistent with reasonable efficiency and economy so to do, the 
provincial authorities would enforce a stipulation that “at least 50 per cent 
of those employed shall, if possible, be men who are relief recipients or those 
who, but for such employment, would otherwise be in receipt of relief”. A 
further stipulation required that first consideration, as far as practicable and 
consistent with reasonable efficiency and economy, be given to those most in 
need in localities where works were to be performed, preference in employment 
being given to unemployed ex-service men and unemployed married and single 
men with dependents. Special provision was made in the agreement with 
British Columbia for the employment of a percentage of “ single unemployed ” 
in connection with the tourist highways work in that province. 

The agreements also provided that no persons other than residents of 
Canada should be employed; that no resident of Canada should, with relation 
to his employment or eligibility for employment, be discriminated against or 
favoured by reason of his race, religious views or political affiliations; and. that 
it would be the responsibility of the provinces to see that all persons employed 
in the execution of the projects were paid fair wages. 

Particulars of the Dominion’s commitments in regard to the works projects 
assisted by the Department of Mines and Resources under agreements pursuant 
to the Act, together with the disbursements as at March 31, 1939, are set forth 
in table No. 3. 

RELIEF SETTLEMENT 


Under the provisions of The Relief Act, 1932, agreements were completed 
with all the provinces except Prince Edward Island providing for a non- 
recoverable expenditure of one-third of an amount not to exceed $600 per family 
for the purpose of providing a measure of self-sustaining relief to families 
who would otherwise be in receipt of material aid by placing such families on 
the land. It was provided that the remaining two-thirds of the expenditure 
should be contributed by the province and the municipality concerned. The 
agreements covered a period of two years and expired on March 31, 1934. 

Under the provisions of the Relief Acts of 1934 and 1935, agreements, 
effective from April 1, 1934, to March 31, 1936, providing continuity of settle- 
ment with the agreements which expired March 31, 1934, were entered into 
with all the provinces except Prince Edward Island. Provision was made in 
these agreements for an additional non-recoverable contribution by the 
Dominion, on the recommendation of the province and with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, of one-third of an amount not exceeding $100 in the 
case of a settler who might not be self-supporting at the end of the two-year 
period, and for whom subsistence expenditure during the third year of settle- 
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ment was deemed necessary. The additional amount for subsistence during the 
third year, where necessary, applied both to those settled under the 1932 agree- 
ments and those settled under the renewal agreements. 

Under the provisions of The Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, 
further agreements, effective from April 1, 1936, to March 31, 1940, providing 
continuity of settlement with the agreements which expired March 31, 1936, 
were entered into with the provinces of Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta. Pro- 
vision is made in said agreements for placement of further families on the land 
and a non-recoverable expenditure of one-third of an amount not to exceed 
$1,000 per family for a period of four years. Provision is also made on behalf 
of families settled under previous agreements for an additional non-recoverable 
contribution by the Dominion of one-third of an amount not exceeding $80 
per family for fourth year of settlement and $70 per family for fifth year of 
settlement, while in the agreement with Manitoba provision is made for a 
Dominion contribution of one-third of an amount not exceeding $70 for sixth 
year of settlement on behalf of families settled under the 1932 agreement. It is 
also provided with respect to Manitoba and Alberta that where the settler has 
been taken from a district without municipal organization the Dominion and 
province shall share equally in the expenditures required for the third, fourth, 
fifth and, in the case of Manitoba, sixth years of settlement. 

Pursuant to the provisions of The Unemployment and Agricultural Assist- 
ance Act, 1937, an agreement was entered into with the province of Saskatche- 
wan in similar terms to those entered into with the provinces of Quebec, 
Manitoba and Alberta under the 1936 Act. The agreement with the province 
of Saskatchewan is effective from June 1, 1937, the date on which it was 
completed, to March 31, 1941. 

During the fiscal year 1938-39 the Dominion continued to assist the prov- 
inces in respect to relief settlement measures under the agreements in force. 
Reports received from the provinces in regard to the number of approved settlers 
on the land under the relief settlement agreements as at March 31, 1939, and 
the Dominion’s contributions as at the same date are shown in table No. 2. 


TABLE No. 2 


Total Number of 
Number of Settlers and Settlers and Dependents 


Dependents Settled 
during the Fiscal Year eked fe ee ee 


Lng Palen Gan the under Relief 


March 31, 1939 Potilementctetets 
13 Number of | Number | Number of| Number 
a kounenitc Settler of Settler of 
Families .| Individuals} Families | Individuals 
$ 

INOW WD ODBID thers «elds a bike ree pik ett’ 54 006099 le. cache. Date. ard 203 1, 262 
Quebec AE AE Ged Sh ic ARBRE ol AY a ee ee 448 543 95 1,452 O.W1L Sraliocy 18,701 
ORTATIO eee RA ay BAR it ad eta ED 1044 SBS PDE ee A ee eet a ae 429 2, 4a0 
Mamtobares ff hrc cri. Tits cave? 280,005 04 260 1,142 1,050 5,387 
MAS eichenvatiey (is eens Git Us ke LOT CARE AO tee ae ee oe Te 759 020 
VAL DEI hater tor renee Bee ay, ster ee An at 154,425 71 130 494 568 2,738 
Britisi*Zolim bia eos yet ee LOSS GBR. five ee On wees a. 4. 33 183 
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Works Prosects (DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR) 


In addition to works projects carried out by the provinces under the terms 
of the material aid agreements, the work for single homeless men in New Bruns- 
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wick and British Columbia and the development of tourist roads and roads into 
mining areas, all of which are described in the preceding pages of this chapter 
provision was made under The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 
1938, for the completion of certain works provided for in agreements entered 
into in previous years with the provinces of Ontario, Manitoba (Greater Winni- 
peg Sewage System), Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 

In response to representations made by the Government of Nova Scotia 
that, by reason of cancellations of several large coal contracts placed early in 
1938 with local mines, large numbers of mine employees had been thrown out 
of work and that many of them and their dependents would require material 
aid immediately unless provided with remunerative employment, an agreement 
was entered into with that province providing for contribution by the Dominion 
of 50 per cent of the province’s expenditures incurred in the carrying on or assist- 
ing 1n carrying on of certain projects and works during the period October 1, 1938 
to March 31, 1939, it being provided that the Dominion’s contribution should 
not in any event exceed $70,000. 

In the fall of 1938 representations were made by the Government of New 
Brunswick to the effect that there were many districts in the southern and 
eastern parts of the province which, owing to. conditions in the fishing industry 
were in need of assistance. In response to these representations an agreement 
was entered into with the province of New Brunswick providing for a Dominion 
contribution of 50 per cent towards the cost of construction incurred by the provy- 
ince during the period September 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939, in the carrying on of 
certain highway construction and projects, it being provided that the Domin- 
1on’s contribution should not in any event exceed $50,000. 

An agreement was entered into with the province of Ontario providing for 
Dominion contribution of 50 per cent of the cost of construction incurred by the 
province during the period December 7, 1938, to March 31, 1939, in carrying on 
projects and works designed to relieve the serious unemployment condition 
which had developed in the northern sections of the province, with which con- 
dition the province had made representations that it would be unable to 
adequately cope without assistance from the Dominion. The agreement pro- 
vided that the Dominion’s contribution should not exceed $1,000,000. 

An agreement was also entered into with the province of British Columbia 
providing for a Dominion contribution of 50 per cent towards the cost of con- 
struction incurred by the province during the period April 1, 1938, to March 31, 
1939, in the construction and improvement of playgrounds, improvements to 
Stanley Park and improvements to Spanish Banks, it being provided that the 
Dominion’s contribution should not exceed $30,000. 

At the request of the Government of Manitoba an agreement was entered 
into with that province wherein it was provided that the Dominion would 
contribute 50 per cent up to a maximum of $50,000 of the costs incurred by the 
province during the period April 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939, for teaming and truck- 
ing, salaries or wages of foremen, specially skilled workmen and materials neces- 
sary in the carrying on of certain municipal works projects executed for the 
purpose of enabling recipients of material aid to work thereon to the value in 
labour of the aid issued. 

The Dominion’s commitments in regard to these undertakings together 
with the disbursements up to March 31, 1939, are set forth in table No. 38, 
while the numbers reported by the provinces as having been afforded employ- 
ment are set forth month by month in table No. 8. 


CoMMITMENTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Table No. 3 shows the various projects and undertakings authorized under 
The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1938, and the Dominion’s 
disbursements in respect thereto as at March 31, 1989. 
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SUPERVISION AND AUDIT OF EXPENDITURES 


Order in Council P.C. 1352 of June 16, 1938, which issued on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour, instructed that the office of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury continue to be responsible for the work of examining the accounts 
in connection with the Dominion-provincial agreements entered into under 
relief legislation. In accordance with the provisions of the Order in Council, 
provincial claims rendered during the fiscal year 1938-39 have been subject to 
an audit by a representative of the Comptroller of the Treasury at provincial 
headquarters. 


The Auditor General has, in addition, continued to conduct such examin- 
ations of provincial and municipal relief accounts in respect of expenditures 
incurred under relief legislation as in his opinion were required. Table No. 4 
shows totals by provinces of all amounts specifically reported by the Auditor 
General as refundable, amounts refunded, amounts otherwise adjusted, and the 
balances pending settlement as of March 31, 1939. 


TABLE No. 4 


S09M0”$”$@MaSS SS 


Amounts 
Computed as 
Refundable 
Province by the Refunded Otherwise - Pending 
Auditor Adjusted 
General’s 
Reports 


$ cts. » SR $ Cts: $ cts. 


Prince Edward Island..... SOP Vea Rae A EY 54,355 80 te 112 84 20,515.30 26,729 66 
NOVA SeOtan ee. ii etn pps. a ae 143,988 89 18,323 76 28,768 51 96,846 62 
ey, LS TU oe Ce) a I ete, a ap a 95,242 04 7,505 80 25,725 91 62,010 33 
AC 03 A e ) GeinmeRin  M DRE i PE Reed an ORL eNO 1,204,199 93 212,257 56 1,301 12 990,641 25 
CORE Aer irre, oi. | Oita Varin maine! Diy Ler By 504,572 93 54,540 67 141,699 12 308,333 14 
IE ADO Der nae. Cane yma Nee Mallcie 584,130 32 68,975 66 303,879 88 211,274 78 
Sagieatemew an! oN ih OU Rae OO Sie oe 814,923 88 538,447 68 293,264 62 |(a) 16,788 42 
Je OSE Ak RR Ta le Al CGN 242,502 46 56,202 76 141,650 82 44,648 88 
British ona bia!) )) Qo. is tee Bal he 2,071,297 85 8305 701i eee eee 2,032,640 74 

‘Potal ese e 5,715,164 10 | 1,002,023 84 956,803 28 | 3,756,336 98 


SWEATS NRPS OR Rea ae ak alee SD ih NIRA Gs Ale ROIS ey 


(a) Amount held in suspense for application to claims, the amounts of which are to be computed by 
the province. 


Progress has continued to be made during the past year in effecting adjust- 
ment of claims as computed by the Auditor General against the provinces, 
correspondence being continuously carried on with the respective provinces with 
that end in view. | 


As audits of provincial and municipal relief expenditures conducted by the 
Auditor General disclosed differences of opinion concerning the correct inter- 
pretation of Dominion-provincial agreements, and as difficulties in effecting 
adjustments resulted, the Treasury Board set up a committee of Civil Servants 
to examine objections raised by the provinces to reports of the Auditor General 
and to make recommendations in connection therewith. 

In addition to examinations conducted by the Auditor General and the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, investigations have continued to be carried on by 
auditors of the Unemployment Relief Branch of the Department of Labour and 
the provincial authorities, which have resulted in refunds being made to the 
Dominion in adjustment of various over-payments. 

The amounts thus refunded or established as being refundable by the prov- 
inces as at March 31, 1939, are shown in table No. 5. 


————— eee 
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TABLE No. 5 

a —————————————eoeoaq*“*$»$?$2$0$~$~™~™$—$=$—™$@$$M9M99@™”T—w—w—sw>o>s>+ 

Amounts 

Established 
as Refundable 
by the 
Province Province 
and Arising | Recovered Pending 
from Other 
than Auditor 

General’s 

Reports 
eT SL =, hee BY ene SAD RSD aS hole SE SSS BO a ROM Be ten 20 TTI 
$ cts. $ ets. $ cts. 
PPP Ce LOA LG HERINO Pec AP ciel estes oh SR aed a esd desea paw soueya 10,384 51 PONG SSceae Webcal ein sas ater oe 
fey AS eric Oa le! Geneiatiliat: PWMPaG ean 3 oF CURA arin. 87,607 26 87,595 28 11 98 
As Ti eee ge ee crue a rorsomime ered gin ee le ceveraons atta cas aren eteudbens 4,811 64 4,762 84 48 80 
Quebec.....: Fee ae a ae oh ME, ed ETA a RL NA 0! Se ea ei teaild 1 271,050 88 254,588 01 16,462 87 
COE ACF av Ines Gel coal ge at eh ae ah Mii ag A le Line ce ER OEE 195,376 83 io ne has NM DP RTE a 
MTOR Tet Poe oak, vcllaas ce OA Meme als ol olatais’ sieeve 4 Gheratel 140,901 35 TAM) GOOD. foils c o's ot uence 
Re IEG LOWE TR sai k SETS ca ites wv La oh Pe aD reads GPR aclsd ea area) a lel 456,417 71 ADOCALT TAs His ayers whic eon! 
PRES OE LE MERCER. ALT, ctarciolahite aus, Stas we athe uaticlc sls 's ace eee Mes 114,809 07 114,309 07 500 00 
Peri cle COOH Dig ee ORAL) PAUL De RRs CG uve ek 146,505 44 146,501 69 3 75 
PE PANSDOTUE UEOUS. Oe Oi ene. ona os ale @ rane on ainehe snare! Blea ake ats, ee ee 3 02 DAS ae Ea en 
TOUCAL MS hs cone 1,427,867 71 | 1,410,840 31 17,027 40 


LOANS 


Under authority of The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 
1938, the Dominion made loans to the provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
and as security for repayment accepted provincial Treasury Bills bearing inter- 
est at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable half yearly. The total amount 
of loans authorized under the Act, exclusive of renewals, was $15,085,255.86, and 
during the period April 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939, the total advanced was 
$10,429,465.78. Under existing authorities further loans chargeable to the fiscal 
year 1938-39 may be made before the books for the year are closed. In addition, 
the Dominion accepted Saskatchewan Treasury Bills to the amount of $1,123,- 
123.28 in respect of certain interest accruals on relief loans. 

The following statement shows, by provinces, the amounts loaned during 
the period April 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939; the net loans outstanding as at 
March 31, 1938; repayments during the year; and the net loans outstanding as 
at March 31, 1939:— 


PROVINCE OF MANITOBA— 
Loans made from April 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939: 


BY © LCC TAC ROR Cees au elehe srti lunes) avettat'erteleCavialis. ¢ telvac ate) & $ 520,000 00 
For relief works and projectS..........sceeceeceecceceees 1,260,000 00 

$ 1,780,000 00 
Less repayments during the year.........2ceeseceseeeees 906,500 65 


$ 873,499 35 
Net loans outstanding March 31, 1938, after giving effect to 
write-off of $804,897.02, pursuant to Vote 392 of the Further 
Supplementary Estimates, 1936-37...........c-cceeeceeees $ 22,285,146 47 


Net loans cutstanding “as! at. March), SU 1989 ook s< o's co.e aiehciole eine $ 23,158,645 82 
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PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN— 


Loans made from April 1, 1938, to March 31, 1939: 
For direct relief, farm placement, re-establishment of sett- 


POTS Obes Fe sea sereres 6 oh Re ee ee See Oe rte OES si .$ 7,198,061 79 
For transportation facilities into mining areas and ‘develop- 
ment.of touristy highways... seco aii cancel: ood lpardy’ vie 1,451,403 99 
Acceptance of Treasury Bills in respect to certain interest 
aecruale.s, Weis eure. TT Te ees. ee eee 1,123,123.28 
$9,772,589 06 
Less repayments during» the year.....0......-.++. ccc. een 31,302. 39 
$ 9,741,256 67 
Net loans outstanding, March 31,1938... 2.7.02. o.oo oe 66,032,295 07 


$ 75,773,551 74 
Less amount written down to non-active assets pursuant to Vote 
393 of the Further Supplementary Estimates, 1936-37.. 17,682,157 61 


Net active loans outstanding as at March BARRON BES 8 ie Miment Sh ll $ 58,091,394 13 


PROVINCE OF ALBERTA— 
Net loans outstanding as at March 31, 1939 (no change since 
close of fiscal year ending March il eLU Si) vous ee tice pee $ 26,079,198 00: 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA— 
Net loans outstanding as at close of fiscal year ending March 
Dy LD SB. age lately: steaten.. tare een Oe Dik del es $ 33,086,716 49 
Less Trepayments,|21938-39 2... eee ere ek am 129,505 94 


$ 32,957,210 55 


GRAND TOTAL OF LOANS OUTSTANDING AS AT 
MAR CT ae Lod nica an it wate ee ee eee ae $140,286,448 50 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE, 
April 3, 1939. 


Table No. 6 shows a summary of all loans outstanding under relief legisla- 
tion as at March 31, 1939. 


TABLE No. 6-UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ACTS 


SuMMARY oF Loans OuTSTANDING AS AT Marcy 31, 1939 


6—60eaIk—e—es—s—seseessSsS 


Loans Loans specifi- Loans for 
specificially cally for provincial pur- 
to meet agricultural poses generally, 
sees, maturing relief including Total 
obligations including direct relief 
and interest seed grain and 
public works 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Manitobayen. meee. 41 te awl ste 1,139,454 69 234,818 54 | 22,589,269 61 23,963,542 84 
Saskatchewnneeee ier | ae 3,934,341 46 | 15,103,420 92 | 56,735,789 36 155773, 00L 74 
Alberta’ Sesame 8.0 ee 8,577,000 00 3,102,748 00 14,399,450 00 26,079,198 00 
British-Colum bias) <2.. 08 eta 93318, S44 9904. A) Be 23,138,365 56 32,957,210 55 


23,469,641 14 18,440,987 46 116,862,874 53 158,773,503 13 
Less reductions as provided by Votes 392 and 393 of Further Supplementary Estimates, 
1936-37—Manitoba, $804,897.02 and Saskatchewan, BiTO02, 1ST Gls. es: oe ee 18,487,054 63 


140, 286,448 50 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (loans TOMA CLUW ates. te akon ate eee ae 2,447,222 71 


Total... eee 142,733,671 21 


————— eee ee eee 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANcE, April 3, 1939. 
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90 DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
NUMBERS 


In table No. 8 Dominion totals of the numbers assisted from May, 1932, to 
aid totals are from the 


TABLE No. 8-SUMMARY BY MONTHS OF NUMBERS ASSISTED AS REPORTED BY THE PROVINCES 


MarerisL Arp (Foon, Furst, CLorHINne AND SHELTER) 


Exctuping Droucut AREAS Droucut AREAS 
—— GRAND 
Indi- Heads Indi- ToTAL 
Families | Depen- vidual Total of Depen- vidual Total | MatTErRian 
dents Cases Families dents Cases AID 
1932 
DMa yo sor ever ene 93,608] 332,762 30,343) 456,713 28,015 112, 062 156 140,233} 596,946 
Di FUNG es eee eee 103,686 365,063 82,295 501,044; | 24,468 97,872 136 122,476 623 , 520 
418 Hod AeA NTR Al Ae Beet 114,717} 440,394 35,572| 590,683 21,191 84,765 118 106,074} 696,757 
AV AUCUSGAN nL iae ees 139,227) 517,094 34,120) 690,441 8,363 33, 450 46 41,859} 732,300 
5|September........... 158, 033 580, 644 35,911 774,588 4,032 16,128 22 20,182 794,770 
6|October uate ee.» 168,779| 627,186 44,952! 840,917 6,741 BTR | be eee wees «ae 30,334 871,251 
7| November........... 203,680} 800,483 45,734] 1,049,897 11,617 52,277 58 63,952] 1,113,849 
S| Decemberie 3... 223,037} 896,411 50,842} 1,170,290 13,120 59,040 66 72,226) 1,242,516 
1933 
O January averse: 245,853} 992,442 59,034] 1,297,329 12,064 54,288 61 66,413} 1,363,742 
LO) Hebruary yee oo ce 259,799] 1,046, 132 66,760] 1,372,691 16,273 73,228 82 89,583] 1,462,274 
EN Viare isa eme eae ieee 266,847] 1,054,673 68,896] 1,390,416 18,992 85, 463 95 104,550) 1,494,966 
VA We NF oy a DURE POA a 267,803] 1,089,846 70,097| 1,427,746 16,310 73,394 81 89,785] 1,517,531 
WS VTA anor mene Rea aes 241,176} 962,897 64,001] 1,268,074 12,320 55,440 62 67,822] 1,335,896 
TALES Ree) ty he a er 225,913 819,975 37,179] 1,083,067 9,563 43 , 033 48 52,644] 1,135,711 
TRAV A RRM sii Ree UN a Ry Hare 207,908} 747,691 30,446] 986,045 9,657 43,456 49 53,162] 1,039,207 
16) August Vue one wt 202,363} 724,453 31,560} 958,376 2,080} - 9,360 11 11,451) 969,827 
17|September........... 197, 623 691, 159 31,528] 920,310 8, 867 39,901 45 48 ,813 969, 123 
VS|Oetovertt eaanneeo..: 207,362 769, 153 42,665] 1,019,180 11,686 52,586 59 64,331) 1,083,511 
19) November........... 210,665} 726,483 46,699} 983,847 26,330 118,485 133 144,948] 1,128,795 
20} December............ 227,447| 786,216 45,197} 1,058,860 31,108 139, 985 157 171,250) 1,230,110 
1934 ; 
Zl January cee sas 236,605} 818,989 45,055] 1,100,649 34,773 156,478 175 191,426) 1,292,075 
22\Hebruany we we okie 248, 183 859,118 44,541) 1,151,842 35,491 159,709 178 195,378] 1,347,220 
Zo MATCH, Jcapea us tout 257, 5038 900, 637 47,723] 1,205,863 33, 837 118, 429 170 152,436) 1,358,299 
DAV Apr eee We Nas 236,990} 815,739 43,574| 1,096,303 S1N83h 109, 658 157 141,146) 1,237,449 
BO LA iis a MO re 228,964) 789,125 40,121} 1,058,210 33,075 117,512 168 151,255} 1,209,465 
DO TUNG DAMEN te 201,246} 656,743 33, 713 891, 702 33,168 116,088 167 149, 423) 1,041,125 
Uy ee A nO Sg 181,790} 625,121 30,897} 837,808 32,626 114,191 164 146,981} 984,789 
DOW ATRUIRE ee Meine na lt i 8 186,158} 618,458 29,414) 834,030 31,866 Ait ood 160 143,557) 977,587 
29|September........... 186,406) 608,531 29,616] 824,553 19,716 84,232 1,669 105,617 930,170 
B0\Octoberisenncey one 197, 423 665,635 34,110} 897,168 30,031 ADieo2e 2,563 158,917) 1,051,085 
31! November........... 196,712} 657,048 35,484 889, 239 33, 124 138,005 3,138 174,267) 1,068,506 
82| December............ 212,943 710,364 43,192} 966,499 32,878 133, 662 4,997 171,537] 1,138,036 
1935 
Do VADUALY declan 240,193} 785,837 42,955) 1,068,985 33,548 137,523 5,069 176,140} 1,245,125 
3A Hebruany. eee ee 240,051 849, 652 47,137] 1,136,840 33,965 138, 984 5,243 178,192} 1,315,032 
36|Mareh o.40 7 ie gas < 252,889] 868,115 51,242] 1,172,246 34,161 139,103 5,319 178,583] 1,350,829 
BOLA DIUM AL Uae net 244,862} 862,593 54,124] 1,161,579 32,901 133,942 5,011 171,854] 1,333,433 
CPN LAY. co oie Ne URI atm 234,939] 831,988 46,908} 1,113,835 31,376 127,444 4,797 163,617) 1,277,452 
DO SUNEs :2c Ave Wades ae 216,742} 759,739 43,424] 1,019,905 30,115 122,639 4,591 157,345) 1,177,250 
OO aly: er han! deh Laie 206,137] 728,622 41,473] 976,232 29,541 120, 038 4,546 154,125} 1,130,357 
40 August ne. wate es 194,019} 696,676 34,794] 925,489 28,986 117,926 4,437 151,349] 1,076,838 
41|September........... 210,720} 638,723 37,020} 886,463 3,474 14,565 515 18,554) 905,017 
427 October. area 215,290} 636,038 39,637| 890,965 6,850 27,740 915 35,505} 926,470 
43| November........... 205,530) 688,748 43,310} 937,588 18,761 77,979 2st 98,871) 1,036,459 
44| December............ 220,921 781,387 48,175] 1,050,483 23,619 99,666 Pare} 126,008) 1,176,491 
1936 
45|\January tse. 22. eae 247,934] 883,661 53,932] 1,185,527 27,054 110, 484 3,023 140,561] 1,326,088 
AG) Hebrugry..) wee 256,367} 915,522 54,811] 1,226,700 28,908 122,018 3, 234 154,160) 1,380,860 
Ab Mareh ie 5) stay Rta 257,284} 926,705 56,085] 1,240,074 29,560 125,090 3,408 158,058) 1,398,132 
ASWA DTT Saw pean s 242, 253 880,118 54,087] 1,176,458 27,379 116,510 3,165 147,054] 1,323,512 
AQ IMay. caiG Acme ecient): 218,573] 783,384 47,860} 1,049,817 21,262 89, 085 2,672 113,019} 1,162,836 
OO Ness no See ee 196,365} 711,640 53,173) 961,178 19,574 81,956 2,390 103,920) 1,065,098 
UWA huge Cmte Cay. «/e aee 185,880} 670,021 52,114] 908,015 19,884 82,395 2,406 104,685] 1,012,700 


$2) Aamust.,. Jy etree lad be 179,417} 647,100 53,157) 879,674 19,261 80,225 2,519} 102,005 "981,679 


ASSISTED 


February, 1939, are shown. 
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National Registration. 
AND FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS FROM MAY, 1932, TO AUGUST, 1936 


Trans- | Other 
Canada| Prov- 
High- incial 
way Works 
900 4,303 
790 5,300 
465 364 
424 361 
391 519 
310 376 
253 476 
165 190 
AAA Aces. 103 
Se Arh rae 45 
Meee 32 
AL Ae 30 
40 29 
205 3,000 
1,012 W274 
9,550 17,209 
8,638 WL RD 
11,480 Ae Sua: 
Oo 29,665 
10,664} 35,037 
10,735) 30,537 
11,149 34,346 
10,975 36,840 
9,403 27,194 
8,664 30,141 
85235 46,885 
7,410 37, 874 
6,181 19,338 
6, 253 20,250 
5,889 18,020 
4,487 16, 166 
3,902 31,592 
2,741 35, 609 
2, 843 44,124 
2,760 40,334 
2,457 37,817 
2,547 8,400 
4,937 10,305 
5,407 eee 
8,522 2,910 
11,646 3,014 
11,880 5,188 
Ceol 5,220 
4,294 8,557 
3,873 1,759 
Sey fl 1,897 
3,538 1,202 
4,015 7 
4,811 40 
4,195 1,902 
6,428 14, 688 
Thay dite: 20,321 


Muni- 
cipal 
Works 


OrrEerR AID 
Farm 
Work Place- 
Federal for ment, 
Works Tran- | Numbers 
sients jon Farms 
JOO) SUNREE hwo eke 
GAL Re Ae oe 124 
OOS Maeanie ae 304 
SHie eases ek 289 
LSS ices Seimei teres cieee 
DBDs ert e (Misty ine tle 
POSie tens cel ets 2,399 
4a aR eee 8,422 
BY [Micke aes 7,728 
Pe ae 9,867 
SSO e eae a 10,271 
TARA AS aoe 9,014 
194) Ae 8, 666 
1 soe kee 
DORR ries ithe Re eee 
AB | Se Ae aN, 
DO teereraraae 1 
OSolimeweeale 1 
Chad eae REG 4,184 
O5| geen aia 10,247 
SOO Seek: 14,012 
STH Rise 14,808 
O94 | sa 16,065 
ANS aera cieteee. lata ete Ve, 
OOO arrestee eet nies » 
SOON ce ceoara Rha. 
266] setemeernes a lintecra tee. 
BOOM he ges [as ee 
BAO We NAL UNE be 
COST ese ueie. 9 
ay Os eRe 2,838 
502) eee ae 7,899 
ATA pin ae hee 11, 428 
GOS eet ora 0 12,009 
AS ore 12,208 
CAO eens paca RA cee eee 
OA a ets eee lett eersiel 
TOS (RAE Setepe lee ape 
COZ Wee ce alisord kes ro. 
OAM Rey anretee 2a ats ananen tne 
jai 174 hes a Repos an es ned, Ciaran 
i 2.0 Uilyeentemmtanere HRN seatere etc: 
OOS pie ela erga 3,637 
CUO tae ee 8,844 
SAe eee eres 12,838 
TOO Ieee. des ches 13, 287 
OTS eee eno 14,020 


se Oe Cy 


ee ee ee OC 


CC 


es Oe re Or cy 


Single 
Home- 
less 
Cared 
for 


36,031 


37,403 
37,546 


Move- 
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Commencing with September, 1936, the material 


mentand| Relief 


Assist- 
ance of 
Settlers 


Settle- |than by 


ment 


a es Ce ee a) 


i a ee cc ee ae 


eter ee see 


Ce ee ee 


tee eee nee 


ee ee eoene 


a 


se wee ec oe 


ee ee eee ae 


ae eee ese 


ee are et oee 


se ese ee ee 


eo ee ee eee 


ee eee eens 


oe ee ee eee 


ee eee rere 


ee ee eee oe 


ee ee ary 


oe a ery 


a ey 


Ce 


se eee eee 


ea 


ee 


8's a v.e 6 ote 


ee es 


Ce ee 


13,559 
13,841 
14,276 
14,895 
14,872 
15,581 
15,469 
16, 200 
18,011 
17,354 
17,975 
17,975 


18,163 
18,229 
18,279 
18,104 
18,097 
18,073 
18,158 
18,531 
18,477 
18,821 
18,752 
18,912 


18,722 
18,586 
18,577 
18,291 
18,295 
18,219 
17,984 
17,912 


Total 
Number 
Assisted 
Other — 
Material 
Aid 
1932 
GOKOTT | Maye yy 2 i OMe, 1 
MORUZOMUMe ws 55 Ls eee ane 2, 
DEGLOG DULY isso eee ee ales 3 
DING ES VATU At Het Vedio en ae 4 
19, 032|September............ 5 
QU G12 (|Oetoberk. i). case 6 
47,531) November............ 7 
56,484| December............ 8 
1933 
GOnSSO JANUAT Yo isd dis elas 9 
VARSGOS| HODLUARY .)cselraserares 10 
PANSCOMMEARC WER Wale Meinyelantey il 
M2PLS LV Agrallsy/ ss o.g ais </sleoeoitues, 12 
MORSST ML apie dso ilis dea ya een aM aes 13 
CATAL Same ss sis lssornes alate 14 
MON OOT| JUVE s aid aren cheba einte ade 415 
SAeS2 7 AUSUStied: sas Uise acct. 16 
83,408|September............ 17 
94) 925|Oetoberk) . oo. cusesse sls 18 
124,608] November............ 19 
140,452] December............ 20 
1934 
1385494 January... ondy. BRS 21 
1435839} Mebruary.: oss cctecnermes 22 
JAGVOGI Mareen sey 5c eee 23 
LEQ OO 7 Aroril sis az'z.c Ghlowomisiens 24 
IDO OGS| Mage. a2 tee a lee 25 
TAONGO2 Timea ss ys 2 eae 26 
L2TFS1S| Sky ye say) er 27 
94,268) August................ 28 
92,413|\September............ 29 
90,290)October............... 30 
90,437] November............ 31 
107,811] December............ 32 
1935 
109,933] JANUaTY co... wc seen se - 33 
LAST S59 PH eran yc). veisaile tec 34 
LISI2 7H Marche Woy aa 35 
SOTOSS Anonile aie ttee scat apters 36 
RAG OWL ayer cs CU ls) pki ueain 37 
NADI UIMO RE ado Nay ala: iat eet 38 
(apes LAU O Ab yaa th Polen e tae aia 39 
GCOKOESVAUSTI AGM O OR e ud caneier als 40 
60,269|September............ 41 
12 002|OCTODEL. viene een 42 
Wie 300 WNOVEM DEL ys sk cae eee 43 
18, 208 December... . 2): 2/2: 44 
1936 
SORIUSS January vs cwsieemieresian 45 
WOU SOOME CDPUATY. sui ewineleetens 46 
Ak OS2\ Mare lee Gertie 47 
SSE LOPADEL dee tte sien sue chee 48 
SSt83 7 Maire ih aioe lwp never ate 49 
SUPOL | DUNO ae tee eamiente tcc 50 
AGO SMA UL Wises Uninc lovelGiet cue rere 51 
BI GUC AUSUStNe.. Wimarielomtaste 52 
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SUMMARY BY MONTHS OF NUMBERS ASSISTED 


Material Aid 
(Food, Fuel, Clothing and Shelter) 


Totals from National Registration of Material Aid Recipients 


SS ee eS Oe e——e—eE—eeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEEEEE 


63|Septem ber. 0. cessdessnee sie 
4) October 2... gecoeeee ele nicn 


Ov anua4ry. 0.7. sateen cei eee 


8 | Hebruarys.. costco soaks 


65|September...........0.eeeee: 
66/October...<8..5). Rawkeee ee. 


OSI ANUALY. < cos eeiekice cite eee 
(0\Hebruanyseeus nasce cee eee 


71 MATCH (gate isles sno seems ets 


HU SepteM bers ...c0 s..atee tenes 
WS OCTODEr eee aceon 


CHURN IEA SK CS asco Gera or 
S2Mebruary sacs seen ee ie 
S38 March: (Sees Ayo eee ye 


150,778 
155, 087 
159, 431 
171,076 


112,316 


146,754 
153, 639 
155,291 


Urban 
Heads 
Depend-| Indi- of 
ents vidual Total Fam- 
cases ilies 
508, 958 47,557) 707,293 44,991 
522,476 51,965} 729,527 51,346 
536,195 55,280} 750,906 54,782 
575,432} 58,849} 805,357] 57,400 
614, 207 61,735] 858,456 59, 263 
629,352 62,882} 879,283 60, 846 
629,231 62,620} 878,143 61,343 
597,738 59,542} 833,800 60,099 
528, 845 52,480| 787,748 55,543 
456, 966 43,399] 636,290 49 552 
402,590 39,909) 563,899 44,037 
364, 469 36,505) 511,390 44, 889 
324,087 31,152] 455,839 52,913 
333,070 33,877] .470,811 65,379 
360, 703 40,456] 513,475 71,763 
411,650 41,381] 580,341 74, 428 
449,812 43,025) 631,974 75,793 
466,553 43,419} 654,529 76,950 
467,979 40,015} 652,690! . 77,388 
453,091 39,306} 632,294 77,248 
410,306 38,370] 575,960 75, 053 
369,476 35,836} 520,880 71,820 
351, 120 36,153] 497,127 Of, 213 
332,848 33,808] 471,099 56,790 
312,459 83,827| 444,732 20,795 
330, 934 88,370] 473,262 32, 830 
373,061 45,017) 534,893 49,601 
426,380 45,804} 604,664 57,504 
472,721 48,721) 668,196 60,636 
494,332 49,925} 697,896 63,116 
499,535 49,868) 704,694 63,392 


Agricultural 

Depend-| Indi- 

ents vidual 

cases 
196,989 6,347 
220,642 7,281 
232,946 1, (380 
244, 616 7,936 
252,417 8,095 
259, 033 8,297 
261,190 8, 226 
257, 826 7,942 
237, 234 7,375 
208, 212 6,731 
178,921 6,414 
181,337 6,618 
209,049 7,114 
257, 4385 8,421 
282,190 9,120 
292,624 9,531 
297, 648 9,755 
302,578 9,891 
304, 720 9,928 
304,617 10, 063 
295,508 9,931 
282,216 9,651 
262,952 9,264 
221,625 8,121 
85,558 2,519 
130,981 3,984 
196,339 5,996 
227,392 6,915 
240,445 a7 
250,130 7,525 
251,877 7,573 


248,327 
279, 269 
295,461 
309, 952 


319,775 
328,176 
330,759 
325, 867 
300, 152 
264,495 
229,372 
232,844 
269,076 
331,235 
363,073 
376, 583 


383,191 
389,419 
392,036 
391,928 
380, 492 
363, 687 
339,429 
286,536 
108,872 
167,795 
251,936 
291,811 


308,332 
320,771 
322,842 


Grand 
Total of 
Material 

Aid 
Reci- 
pients 


955,620 
1,008,796 
1,046,367 
1,115,309 


1,178,231 
1,207,459 
1, 208, 902 
1,159, 667 
1,037,900 
900, 785 
793,271 
744, 234 
724,915 
802,046 
876,548 
956, 924 


1,015,165 
1,043,948 
1,044,726 
1,024,222 
956, 452 
884, 567 
836, 556 
757,635 
553, 604 
641,057 
786,829 
896,477 


976,528 
1,018,667 
1,027,536 
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FROM SEPTEMBER, 1936, TO FEBRUARY, 1939 
Other Aid as Reported by the Provinces 
Numbers Assisted during Hach Month 
Total 
Num- 
ber 
Farm | Single | Move- Rehabi-| As- 
Trans- | Other | Muni- | Works | Place- | Home-| ment | Relief | Youth |litation | sisted 
Canada| Pro- cipal for ment, less and | Settle-| Train- | Plans | Other a 
High: | vincial | Works | Tran- | Num- | Cared | Assist-| ment ing for than 
way | Works sients | ber on for ance of Older by 
arms Settlers Persons} Ma- 
terial 
Aid 
1936 
BeS20 PQAIOGT (= tr aOliie 2. (ees. 4,954 A948), 408s tet ass oe 57,138|September............ 53 
9,832] 37,988 SSOIOA a cnn: A UOMO MOCO Memeo UO mir L SncO4 | au niande te (eeceesrarey 19)735| OCtO DER shh 5 eatrels cies 54 
6,249} 35,017 620 697} 10,642} 5,882 QoaIe Sra WOW tate tine sto. 78,530] November............ 55 
3,064] 18,464 67| 2,984] 386,177) 5,883 AO its} ists cicada Bl Mappac Le 85,607|December............ 56 
1937 
1,191] 11,875 175} 4,731) 48,915} 5,683 CUP mie ohn} hess cea Ie 4 ae ean SO, 204 Wanuary wo jens at 
330} 7,446 438; 4,814] 43,254) 5,191 589 peed SSS 4 ents ewes lye, Bom fe 80,396) February............. 58 
399] 5,135 ATS Os 220 toy OST mOVOSC Ls PLO LMI 23 eras cas lle cca CO 2A Giarchi miss see <cs oele 59 
126; 2,759 ZS? BSOS|ALOS ALT walt: Sees US SIGS Perey. cee Rte Ge ae OD OMIIADE Gees aes. ee 60 
Insaclae O20 ALG ie On 0 Galea intel pays tes cll setashos ste: USED Gini ca ABS at ee Ble OS) MAN eae Oe cise eet hls 61 
2,215} 11,786 CoGee Zea45 leer ere cele wera eee 8 18,409 BE) | in Deter 30 O43 FUNC Meee. oa eee tees 62 
2,744] 18,226 GOS geal SLB Ree Reais fate nl hae hes ae 18,610 PAN eee wots AO ODS aliyna eee ar be eee 63 
2,392) 18,338 ail lte mep PIES che esta litis, oe crtesll(eicee aap toe 19,121 Ie 258| a aeetiee. ASA OAUOUSGH cay ere cclereis 64 
1,274) 16,845 OSOlRy. fate; (Eee econo ete Avaee 21,491 D508 (PRS. AP 42,188|September............ 65 
723| 15,046 980). see. OG Se rs eens 220720 Paonia ees 48,192)October............... 66 
212) 9,92 R225) IAOZ 0 pe 2ON Ole trl ec ce ee PES dste) ee Onl Neila come 76,875| November............ 67 
Clinpesecosee IWaIOb) 2rdsGle SarGoOlhesewevidaltee wes ws: D4 2 Oe Oa tee ia oa: 81,917) December............ 68 
1938 
138 | Peeos O20 e OR cUA eRe eta PISA ha PBS | lee wees C2100 Vanuarys eo. s. ste eee 69 
USOis P35 S5Siye 397626) sere eetsliscres. fee 24.015) 262166) ces de 96, 947| February .|70 
NGA SOOO OO DUD tr reste a ete + < 24 Soll oa; 0901... 2. /ae. LOQUOS/|Mearelae sve seculale aelece 71 
32,232 73 OSVALTA DTU Heese ak Wee wee 72 
OSSIAN Eta a ee BOE Ee 73 
DA O23 SUMO res oe cre lele eee 74 
SOHOOT | IWlives were cise devotes eras 75 
AT D(4| AUSUSE.......ee en coco 76 
54,267|September............ 77 
Gan087|October cn ..s.6 oe tate 78 
72,907| November............ 79 
85,028) December............ 80 
1939 
kane eae M202 eum 424) Re ZOU meaon (all, den cmeleastoe cs O45 CuCl OL oop 802) 100,421\January...............{/81 
LSE OF S00 mel BeOS li onllOlimaOn OO sensei. elt avand ti odeloole noo) 722 329) 104,089|February............./82 
Sehspster-a 10, 828 OOO -2rOLO aie (Odile ee tate ice see ce (0 O4, 099] 229,020 Sov 04.791 Marchi oleccenescccce loo 
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Ture NATIONAL REGISTRATION BRANCH 
INCEPTION OF THE NATIONAL REGISTRATION 


The National Employment Commission Act, 1936, under which the National 
Employment Commission was established in May, 1936, required the commission 
to undertake a national registration and classification of persons on aid through- 
out Canada [Sec. 6 (a)]. To meet this obligation there was set up the Regis- 
tration Branch of the commission, which, in co-operation with the governments 
of the provinces and municipalities, took a first national registration of persons 
on aid (where the Dominion contributed financially to such aid) in September, 
1936. In order to secure regular and current figures, comparable to those avail- 
able for September, 1936, the provinces and municipalities were required to 
provide follow-up returns each month commencing with October, 1936. In 
September, 1937, based upon the experience of the previous registration, a 
second registration was taken, and this, too, was kept up-to-date month by 
month subsequently. 

In Section III of its final report the National Employment Commission 
recommended that the work of the registration be carried forward under the 
Minister of Labour, after the termination of the work of the commission itself. 
Consequently, when the commission ceased to exist at February 1, 1938, the 
work of the registration was placed under the Department of Labour as the 
National Registration Branch, and has been carried forward since that time. 

A third national registration, comparable to the two earlier registrations, 
was taken, starting with September, 1938. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BRANCH 


' For these national registrations standard forms have been provided by the 
Dominion to the authorities issuing aid, in order-to secure uniform data. During 
the past two and a half years, on an average, about 2,000 local authorities 
throughout Canada have been issuing aid to which the Dominion contributed. 
Bearing in mind the number of local authorities which must be depended upon 
for reports, as well as the lack of clerical facilities in many smaller munici- 
palities, the degree of co-operation secured from the provinces and munici- 
palities has been very satisfactory. 

Information tabulated from registration returns has been made available to 
Parliament, to the several interested branches of government, Dominion, pro- 
vincial and municipal, and has been utilized extensively by the Department of 
Labour. In addition, monthly and special reports have been issued, statis- 
tically analysing the numbers and classes of persons on aid. 

Published reports have given statistics indicating a main separation 
of totals on aid into urban aid and agricultural aid, by provinces and classes of 
municipalities. Within each group information has been made available show- 
ing the family classification, length of time on aid, numbers of returned 
soldiers on aid and, in some cases, housing conditions. In the case of urban aid 
a complete segregation as to reported degree of employability has been main- 
tained. Records of fully employable persons have been tabulated to show their 
age and employment record, e.g., industry of normal employment, when last 
employed, whether wage earner or occupational worker, and the like. Records 
of persons only partially employable or unemployable have likewise been 
specially tabulated as to the more significant features. Data given in regard 
to farmers on agricultural aid has referred to causes of being on aid, time of 
last self-dependence, and so forth. 

In addition to its main function of the national registration of persons on 
aid through the municipalities and/or provinces, the National Registration 
Branch has performed additional functions as follows: (a) registration of pen- 
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sioners on aid through the Department of Pensions and National Health; (b) 
registration of Indians on aid through the Indian Affairs Branch, Department 
of Mines and Resources. 


RESUME OF NUMBERS ON AID DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 


The tables which follow provide a résumé of numbers of persons on material 
aid throughout Canada in the fiscal year 1938-1939, as derived from the national 
registration, with some comparisons with figures pertaining to the previous 
fiscal year. An earlier table in this report (pp. 90-93) shows a summary of 
numbers on aid, in the country as a whole, in each month from May, 1932. 

Material aid refers only to direct relief, so that in the sense here used the 
term does not include persons being provided with work on relief projects paid 
for at wages, even though such work was undertaken to alleviate unemploy- 
ment. Material aid is divided into urban aid and agricultural aid. Agricultural 
aid refers to assistance given to resident farm operators and their dependents 
for human subsistence, where such farmers would normally derive their liveli- 
hood from the land which they occupy. Urban aid refers to all persons other 
than farm operators and their dependents, and thus includes both unemployed 
and unemployable persons. ‘Head of family” is used to designate a person who 
is socially responsible for the support of one or more dependents. An “individual 
person”’ is one who is neither a dependent of a head of family nor has anyone 
dependent upon himself. The term “wife” refers to the member of a family 
unit who performs the housekeeping duties and “wives” are a sub-classification 
of “dependents”. ‘Dependents” are all who look to the head of a family for 
their support and, thus, “dependents” include some adult employable persons 
still living under the parental: roof. 

Subsequent to April 1, 1987, the province of New Brunswick had sub- 
stituted a works program for material aid, and consequently that province does 
not contribute to the registration totals on material aid as shown in these tables. 
Moreover, as already indicated, in the case of all provinces the present figures 
include only persons receiving aid to which the Dominion Government con- 
- tributed financially. : 

The tables in Group A—Numbers of Persons on Material Aid—relate to the 
main outlines of the problem. Table I shows a monthly average of 863,344 
persons on material aid across Canada during the fiscal year 1938-39, of whom 
65-9 per cent were on urban and 34:1 per cent on agricultural aid; the com- 
parable monthly average for 1937-38 was 925,011, of whom 65-2 per cent were 
on urban and 34-8 per cent on agricultural aid. A comparison shows that the 
monthly average total number of persons on, material aid in the year 1938-39 
was less by 6:7 per cent.than in the year before, that the average numbers on 
urban aid decreased by 5:8 per cent and on agricultural aid by 8-4 per cent. 
Table II shows the percentage distribution by provinces of the average monthly 
number on urban aid, the average monthly number on agricultural aid and the 
average monthly number on material aid (1.e., urban and agricultural aid com- 
bined) in the years 1938-39 and 1987-38. Table III gives an analysis of the 
Dominion totals for the month of March, 1939, showing a distribution by prov- 
inces and by the main domestic classifications. It may be noted that within 
each class of aid, i.e., urban and agricultural, the numerical relationship of the 
number of dependents to the number of heads of families remains virtually 
constant month after month. Table IV separates each of the groups “Heads of 
Families” and “Individual Persons” on urban aid in March, 1939, and March, 
1938, into “Fully Employable”, “Partially Employable” and “Unemployable’’. 
While the percentage distribution by degree of employability of heads of 
families and individuals varies materially from month to month when the 
volume of employment is fluctuating, owing to the absorption of fully employ- 
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able persons into employment, or owing to the reverse process, a comparison of 
March, 1939, with March, 1938, in the case of family heads and individuals 
from this point of view does not show any major relative change:— 


Heads of Families Individual Persons 
aS Fully | Partially} Unem- Fully | Partially| Unem- 
Total | Employ- | Employ- ploy- Total | Employ- | Employ- ploy- 
able able able able. able able 
% % % % % % 
March, 1939....... 155,291 81-7 10-4 7-9 49,868 55-0 24-3 20-7 
March, 1938. .:.. 2. 144, 696 80-6 12-1 We 40,015 55-0 26-8 18-2 


Table V provides a classification of dependents of heads of families on 
urban aid, from the viewpoint of employability and non-employability, giving a 
comparison of March, 1939, with March, 1938. 


The tables in Group B—Fully Employable Persons on Urban Aid—relate to 
those persons who are reported by the local authorities issuing aid as fully 
employable, that is to say, to the unemployed on aid. The separation on degree 
of employability is made in respect of persons in receipt of urban aid only, as 
resident farm operators and their dependents on agricultural aid are not seeking 
industrial employment and are the victims of distress due to climatic or other 
conditions quite apart from unemployment or unemployability. For the pur- 
poses of this employability classification the following domestic categories are 
considered as available for employment, if reported fully employable by local 
authorities: heads of families, individual persons, and dependents (other than 
wives) 16 years of age and over. Table VI shows that in the fiscal year 
1938-39 the average monthly number of fully employable persons unemployed. on 
aid throughout Canada was 152,135, of whom 123,045 were males and 29,090 
were females; in the previous fiscal year the monthly average total was 165,863, 
of whom 131,795 were males and 34,068 were females. Thus, the average number 
of fully employable persons on aid in 1938-39 was less by 8-3 per cent than in 
the previous fiscal year. Table VII shows the distribution by provinces of the 
yearly averages given in Table VI. Table VIII shows a separation of fully 
employable persons on aid in March, 1939, by age groups, together with a 
comparison with March, 1938. Table IX shows a separation of the fully employ- 
able persons by occupational groups in March, 1939. Table X makes comparison 
of the distribution of fully employable persons by industry of last normal 
employment in March, 1939 and 1988. 


Group C—Persons on Aid in Cities—consisting only of Table XI, shows total 
numbers of persons (of all domestic categories), and total numbers of fully 
employable persons only, on aid in cities of over 25,000 population in March, 
1939, with averages for the years 1938-39 and 1937-38. The columns “Fully 
Employable Persons Only” thus represent, in each respective column, a portion 
of the persons shown under “Total Persons on Aid”. 
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TABLE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY PROVINCES OF MONTHLY AVERAGE 
NUMBERS ON URBAN AID, ON AGRICULTURAL iP AND ON MATERIAL AID 


AVERAGES FoR FISCAL YEARS 1938-39 AND 1937-38 


Percentage Distribution. | - Percentage Distribution 


Whwwon rer 


of Monthly Average for of Monthly Average for 
: Fiscal Year:1938-39 Fiscal Year 1937-38 
Urban Agricul- Material Urban Agricul- Multoridl 
Aid oe Aid Aid ne id 
Aid Aid 
tee (monthly aver- 568,808 294, 536 863, 344 603, 566 321,445 925,011 
age). | |  _| | | 
% % % % % % 
Prince Edward Island...... 0-4 0-1 0:8 0:3 0-1 0 
INGVE SCOURS, sss seiial cect OA io, bed er iy. I ee 1 
New Brunswick............ No Tee dton 
Que De OR SS ecaee c's eed Garis 22-8 1:7 -6 29-3 4-3 20 
OnGATIOs 9 Vee Aas ons foes 39-5 3-1 rt 34-9 3-4 24 
NEANICODR ok. cane eso aes - 8-5 0-8 5-9 8-8 1:8 6: 
Saskatchewan.............. 11-8 85-7 37-0 10-0 79-8 34- 
Alberta; ce-asoaecd sisi suet 6-4  6-1- 6-3 6-6 8-3 7: 
British: Columbia pe ce: Ce ~ 9-0 2D 6-8 ~ 8+4 2-3 6: 


cn | a | |S | | 
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TABLE ITI—ANALYSIS OF TOTAL N UMBERS OF PERSONS ON MATERIAL AID, SHOW- 
ING DISTRIBUTION BY DOMESTIC STATUS AND BY PROVINCES 


For Marcu, 1939 


Dependents of nereenteee. 
Heads Individual Heads of Families buti ee ¢ 
aco of Persons Dominiom 
Families Wives - Others Totals 
Prince Edward Island— 
is Ee 8 gee 812 246 572 2,405 0-5 
Agricultural............ 80 a 66 335 0-2 
Total... 892 251 638 2,740 0-4 
Nova Scotia— 
Urbanves ..... 2 22%. 3,159 604 2,818 8,784 2-3 
oo ERE SSE Ea | Ee Be ee ed, oe ER een Sa 15 
Fotal. .; 27*.:. 3,159 604 2,818 8, 784 15, 365 1-5 
New Brunswick.............| No Registration 
Quebec— 
11) Ceaneopepmme Ieee sama 29, 364 6,756 25,479 84,102 145,701 20-7 
Agricultural............ 912 102 830 4,018 5, 862 1:8 
aby | Eee oe 30,276 6,858 26,309 88,120 151,563 14-8 
Ontario— 
in’ Tees. ie 66, 487 18,165 54, 702 152,253 291, 607 41-4 
Agricultural............ 2,370 351 2,184 8, 747 13,652 4-2 
ol) ee ee 68 , 857 18,516 56, 886 161,000 305, 259 29-7 
Manitoba— ; 
miriam See. } Fetes. 13,433 5,559 11,841 29,915 60,748 8-6 
Agricultural............ 832 48 763 3,111 4,754- 1:5 
jy) i i 14, 265 5, 607 12, 604 33,026 65, 502 6-4 
Saskatchewan— 
ict aoe en 17,596 5,376 14, 338 42,991 80,301 11-4 
Agricultural............ 53,455 6,156 48,977 160,123 268,711 83-2 
(cS BAe 71,051 11,532 63,315 203,114 349,012 34-0 
Alberta— 
ria... cn 9,315 4,036 7,900 20,995 42,246 6-0 
Agricultural............ 3, 662 515 3,407 12,006 19,590 6-1 
JT 12,977 4,551 11,307 33,001 61,836 6-0 
British Columbia— | 
Cs a a 15,125 9,126 13,353 27,087 64, 691 9-2 
Agricultural............ 2,081 396 1,971 5,339 9,787 3-0 
Ae | ee 17,206 9,522 15,324 32, 426 74,478 
Dominion— 
(1 eae ee ee a 155,291 49 868 131,003 368, 532 704, 694 100 
Agricultural............ 63, 392 1,5 58,198 193,679 322,842 100 
ke | Se 218, 683 57,441 189, 201 562,211 1,027,536 100 
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TABLE IV—ANALYSIS OF TOTAL NUMBER OF HEADS OF FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUAL 
PERSONS ON URBAN AID, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY REPORTED DEGREE 
OF EMPLOYABILITY 


For Marcu, 1939, anp Marcu, 1938 


Heads of Families Individual Persons 
_— Fully | Partially | Unem- Fully | Partially | Unem- 
Employ- | Employ-|  ploy- Total | Employ- | Employ-|  ploy- Total 
able able able able able able 
March, 1939 

Prince Edward Island. 582 96 134 812 96 27 123 246 
Nova Scotia.......... 2,979 | 150 30 | 3,159 510 83 11 604 
New Brunswick....... No Registration 
CMiebeose is. awe. cas 26,572 2,191 601 : F 911 220 6,756 
CORT RIO ee i cre's oo 52, 608 6,952 6,927 | 66,487 9,281 4,200 4,684 18,165 
Manitipa.. ou ss 11,792 1,356 285 | 13,433 3,117 2,131 311 5,559 
Saskatchewan......... 12,950 J. a2 2,294 | 17,596 1,999 1,464 1,913 5,376 
PAN DCTER a sober anes. vd 7,267 1,255 793 9,315 1,828 1,114 1,094 4,036 
British Columbia..... 12,189 1,802 1,134 | 15,125 4,941 2,199 1,986 9,126 

Dominion..... 126, 939 16,154 12,198 |155, 291 27,397 12,129 10,342 49,868 

March, 1938 

Prince Edward Island. 547 67 128 742 71 17 121 209 
Nova Scotia.......... 2,128 74 4 2,206 354 38 4 396 
New Brunswick....... No Registration 
CENCE i se de ee 26, 283 3,118 717 | 30,118 5,163 1,277 254 6, 694 
CYAtarig ge ba. 45,169 7,665 6,539 | 59,373 6,107 3,336 3,978 | 13,421 
Manitoba. ob cuss. cas 11,219 1,497 32 | 12,748 2,448 1,848 202 4,498 
Saskatchewan......... 13,145 2,262 2,357 | 17,764 1,897 1,083 1,550 4,530 
DN hayes e238 Tn ER 7,903 1,142 297 9,342 2,483 12/3 554 4,310 
British Columbia..... 10,307 1,657 439 | 12,403 3,490 1,849 618 5,957 


cs | es | ce ne | cerns | ern | eee | NS | ES 


Dominion..... 116,701 17,482 10,513 |144, 696 22,013 10,721 7,281 | 40,015 
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TABLE V—ANALYSIS OF TOTAL NUMBERS OF DEPENDENTS OF HEADS OF FAMILIES 
ON URBAN AID, SHOWING CATEGORIES IN RELATION TO EMPLOYABILITY 


For Marcu, 1939, anp Marcu, 1938 


March, 1939 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia......... 


British Columbia.... 


Dominion... 


March, 1938 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia......... 


British Columbia.... 


Dominion... 


Non-worker Type 


Total 


| -_——--————————————————| | | | | | | "tn. 


2,977 
11,602 


109, 581 


i i | cs | a fe |, | ee 


— | | | | | 


Fully Employable Partially 
Dependents jEmployable 
Dependents 
Previously Not Previously 
gainfully | previously | gainfully Wives 
employed | gainfully | employe 
employed 
198 185 5} 572 
338 873 8 2,818 
No Registration 
4,590 6,087 330 25,479 
4,922 9,762 178 54, 702 
1,225 1,501 107 11,841 
1,002 3,103 39 14,338 
462 1,049 19 7,900 
486 2,088 21 135353 
13,023 24,648 707 | 131,003 
125 Hak 2a SRS 542 
206 470 11 sn ae 
No Registration 
4,486 6,427 437 6, 
4,394 8,211 336 48,805 
1237, 1,622 122 11,197 
1,096 3,336 54 14,718 
556 1,164 15 8,003 
438 1,788 27 11,118 


112,157 
184,760 
39,726 
57,338 
29,046 
34,071 


| 


12,538 23, 297 


1,002 | 122,348 


Dependents 
Dependents 
(other than 
Children | wives) of 
under | non-worker 
16 years type, 
16 years 
and over 
1,841 176 
7,036 529 
69, 645 3,450 
128, 628 8,763 
24,791 2,291 
35, 148 3,699 
17, 658 1,807 
22,002 2,160 
307,079 22,875 
1,860 156 
4,961 349 
7h Ste 3,391 
115,008 8,006 
23, 653 1,895 
34,313 3,821 
17,595 1,713 
18,979 E721 
287, 742 Zt 052 


Group B—FubLty EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN AID 


TABLE VI—TOTAL NUMBERS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN AID 
(DOMINION TOTALS) 


For Fiscat YEARS 1938-39 anp 1937-38 


467,979 


weCtOber. cd ees cos 


Fiscal Year 1938-39 


Female 


Fiscal Year 1937-38 


Male 


Female 


— | | | | | err 


ees Ad 137, 234 
aa Tene 124, 456 
a Sis 110,489 
ae Bee 105,717 
dicieRecats 98, 788 
ate 89,481 
mae oh 97,880 
sie dada 115,339 
diab iee 132,060 
ete eed 149,189 
ee 157,141 
shes 158, 761 


168, 677 
154,013 
138,178 
132, 274 
124, 325 
114, 618 
123,886 
143,191 
162,331 
181,398 
190,516 
192, 207 


196, 452 
170,527 
142,343 
124, 348 
110, 937 
89, 865 
94,541 
108,070 
123, 603 
136, 533 
142, 218 
142,097 


32,714 


245,023 
214, 618 
181,689 
159,576 
142,961 
116, 690 
121, 622 
136, 286 
153,918 
168, 488 
174, 932 
174,549 


i | | | TT 


oe he 123,045 


152,135 


131, 795 


34, 068 


165, 863 
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TABLE VII-TOTAL NUMBERS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN ATD, 
SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY PROVINCES eo 


AVERAGES FOR FIscaL YEARS 1938-39 AND 1937-38 


Fiscal Year 1938-39 Fiscal Year 1937-38 
—— Percent- Percent- 
Male | Female} Total age of Male Female Total age of 
Total Total 
Prince Edward Island. 367 137 504 0-3 312 129 44] 0-3 
Nova. Scotia...@@ 2). ... Q217% 468 2,685 1-8 2,451 663 3,114 1-9 
New Brunswick....... No Registration 
Quebeo...5, JHA BAN. : 29,372 | 7,659 Bt,00k 24-3 40,438 11,276 51,714 Sh-2 
Ontario ee 44,069 | -12, 238 56,307 37-0 40, 954 12,444 53,398 32-2 
Mantopare. oe). cn. 11; 760°) | 2,477 14, 237 9-4 12,706 2,825 15;Hel 9-3 
Saskatchewan......... 13,024 2,930 15, 954 10-5 11,423 2,748 14,171 8-5 
PEP ee et ovals 8 o0dil Vk ooe 9, 694 6-4 10,710 1,581 12,291 7-4 
British Columbia..... 13,879 | 1,844 15)723 10-3 12,801 2,402 15, 203 9-2 


Dominion......... 123,045 | 29,090 | 152,135 100 131,795 34,068 | 165,863 100 


TABLE VIII—TOTAL NUMBERS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN AID 
(DOMINION TOTALS), SHOWING PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGE GROUPS 


For Marcu, 1939, anp Marcu, 1938 


March, 1939 March, 1938 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

TO TOS VERT Asc ee ee 7-9 32-3 12-2 8-3 32°8 12-8 
20 t0'29 years?i0;......). 05% 23-6 24-1 23-7 22-8 25-0 23-2 
30: to'39 years’ fo. 3.5.6). 26-9 13-2 24-5 26-4 13-9 24-1 
40 to 49 years: ....3.......4. 20-5 13-8 19-3 21-2 13-8 - 19-8 
60't0'59 yearsgeio.. 0.06 Bo 15-2 10-8 14:5 15-6 9-7 14-5 
60't0°69 years? 64.055. 5-8 5-7 5-7 5:5 4-6 5-4 
ZO'and over} *)o4 5%, 2: .), SP. 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Unspeciiedei cocci o 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-1 0-1 0-1 
AWN 0:5 raping Mieke 4 158, 761 33,446 192,207 142,097 32,452 174, 549 


TABLE IX—TOTAL NUMBERS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN AID 
(DOMINION TOTALS), SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


For Marcu, 1939 


— Male Female Total 
PASTICUIGUEG. by ietah 4... abaya ob ss easel: <a yoke. bo. 13,4041 oe eee 13,494 
Slot iCal hon Mae ioe eee eee ee tee ong UR ier ee ree oi 3,747 488 4,235 
AO OPSIPUCHOM ue ho om ae he. ta RE URE ans © nme ne a 18; S01. 4. se oe en 18,851 
Himanec, insurancay.....}.G4) aap..... SCA Bee... Nev ERs... ak 59 2 61 
®ishing and thhumtisg..;.. |.2@5 eel... .k ete MeL on ds Rae ees ck 1.608 bc cae cea 1,668 
Labourers and unskilled (not agriculture, mining and logging).... 52,381 574 52,955 
Logging (and lumber mills)iy het. 0... Boe eGh.. ote ees. be AGO eco eae 4,450 
Manufacturing...... Bae «de ORES Ok Se dees ke ae 21,776 1,629 23,405 
Mining and quarrying (and smelting)...............ccceceeceecees 2 190 Ns ee 2,790 
Service—Proieasional:.. 1.44 5a. .)... AOR SO... Les... be 1,196 333 1,529 
Personal (including household domestic, hotel, restaurant, 
hospital, cleapingjey...... 100. Ah... 1... os. ba 4,213 17,140 21,353 
Miscellaneous (recreational, governmental, etc.).......... 819 278 1,097 
PEAGOS. sod RAS, OS, oo STO, GhE >. RAR BO Se BR is oc dk 13, 844 935 14,779 
Transportation and communication...............0cccecesceceseee 6,820 67 6, 887 
BRET Tero ca CM ree i aR AN Fei Ee ae 4 1 5 
Never gainfully occupied young persons (16-29 years).............. 12,649 11,999 24, 648 
POC ee ree eam 158, 761 33,446 192, 207 


a ee ee Se ee eee 
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TABLE X—TOTAL NUMBERS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN AID 
(DOMINION TOTALS), SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY REPORTED INDUSTRY 
OF LAST NORMAL EMPLOYMENT 


For Marcu, 1939, anp Marcu, 1938 


Industry of Last Normal March, 1939 | March, 1938 
or Usual Employment a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

In Primary Industries— 
SETI DE orc ah oc hos. ARO oc 0 8 ove orks 13,471 35 13,506 12,529 68 12,597 
Waning. 624i ele. ses ert 4 eR 1,343 3 1,346 1,256 16 1,272 
Ja sty eee a ON TC Sa kta me el ee ZOE ba 6 we 326 a Mia Se ee vir) 
WOO OE eR Nos Sok. asthe abl aes o.< 2,923 7 2,930 1,537 11 1,548 
WEIN te tach nee e ee 3,086 1 3, 087 2,489 9 2,448 
SSUD-POUAL Fo eee ictrsuc neta bs ec 21,149 46 21,195 17,938 104 18, 042 

In Secondary Industries— 

Communication... 4. 298. Th.. <b eee - 34i 57 398 472 96 568 
Construceiom: ...< 4s Wig. &.:. «.axtbed. 29,576 15 29,591 29,498 46 29,544 
| Finance #45200... bese... UP Ree 691 24 715 769 43 812 
| General labour jist ue «sais bah. Sees SPOR OAc «eae ee. 31,328 21,069 46 21,115 
WaNGLACLUTING. 26 Ae cass oaie seas eee 28,413 2,250 30, 663 23,942 2,736 26,678 
Service.¥e7. 00... le Bs (Joe CHER ee 7,967 7,842 15,809 9,179 8,235 17,414 
ADS Ce iy t,. GOMER Oe a ee eRe mers cl 12,411 1,144 13,555 13, 969 1,576 15,545 
Transportation and storage......... 13,761 13, 783 13, 123 53 13,176 
Sup-totalleigep. 200. (eh. eee. 124,488 11,354 |} 135,842 | 112,021 12,831 124,852 
All industries T otal... 00.620. WR... 6 5 RR. 145, 637 11,400 | 157,037 | 129,959 12,935 142,894 
LIMCIASBIAIOC Ah. Ses as a kisar «a dudeiegs- 475 10, 047 10,522 472 7,886 8,358 
Never gainfully employed.......... 12,649 11,999 24, 648 11, 666 11,631 23, 297 
DEeLOLALS! aco eee heee ae 13,124 22,046 35,170 12,138 19,517 31 655 


— | —, | | | | 


Grand Totakse a...) 2) bes: 158,761 33,446 | 192,207 | 142,097 32,452 174, 549 
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Group C—PERSONS ON AID IN CITIES 


TABLE XI—TOTAL NUMBERS OF PERSONS OF ALL CLASSES ON AID, AND TOTAL 
NUMBERS OF PERSONS ON AID REPORTED FULLY EMPLOYABLE, IN CITIES 


OF OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


For Marcu, 1939, AND AVERAGES FOR THE Fiscat Years 1938-39 anv 1937-38 


Total Persons on Aid 


Fully Employable Persons Only 


Popula- 
—- tion Average, | Average, Average, | Average, 
(1931 March Fiscal Fiscal March Fiscal Fiscai 
Census) 1939 Year ear 1939 Year Year 
1938-39 1937-38 1938-39 1937-38 
Nova Scotia— 
aT ELC 9 bale iments ps 59,275 © 5,795 5, 288 5, 302 1,698 1,516 1,533 
Quebec— 

MALO oS Iain. b 29,433 457 425 4,407 36 32 1,093 
Montreal............ 818,577 123,011 109,855 123, 328 37,368 32,254 37,855 
Lmebeciete ae. sss. bs 130,594 12,774 10,359 13,840 3, 600 2,897 3,974 
Sherbrooke... 28 , 933 180 219 601 34 41 118 

Ontario— 
Brantiorawe...... 2. 30,107 4,840 4,037 3,598 1,222 888 756 
Fort William....... 26,276 2,993 1,593 1,366 1,074 484 346 
Hamilton eo... <i. 155,547 19,40 14,860 11,455 5,072 3,508 2,487 
Kitchener.......... 30,793 2,046 1,739 1,520 461 354 288 
qORM OTN ye) eh. 71,148 5,944 4,898 4,558 1,356 1,012 940 
OTTAWA ek ligase oe 126,872 13,873 12,941 15,872 2,756 2,449 3,516 
PPOPONtO WU re sy. b: 631, 207 75,158 66,001 64,029 26,955 23, 200 22,865 
UC TG ESS Rae 100, 000 13, 699 123223 13, 665 2,963 2,296 3,003 
Manitoba— 
Wipniper sun). a 218, 785 31,780 28, 080 29, 846 10,598 9,377 9,819 
Saskatchewan— 
Peer, de 53, 209 13,003 11,372 10,404 3, 243 2/758 2,500 
Saskatoone.s ui. snd. 43,291 6,051 5, 861 6,383 1, 280 1,224 1,334 
Alberta— 
Ta arya 6 ea. 83,761 11,350 11,070 13,430 3,294 3,349 5,057 
Hdmontoni e006. 79,197 13, 218 11,607 11,971 3,488 3,229 3,799 
British Columbia— 
TRUER AS a Naa igi 26,000 4,442 3,996 4,231 1,518 1,386 1,462 
Vancouver.......... 246, 593 25,310 22,083 22,881 f s3 Y- 7,022 7,005 
PV ACCONIA ie ei 3 39, 082 1,894 1,353 2 137 531 372 609 


*Note.—Hull was distributing urban aid in April to August in 1937, October to December in 1938 
and January to March in 1939. 
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‘xX. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
(LEAGUE OF NATIONS) 


The Department of Labour is charged with important duties arising out of 
Canada’s relations with the International Labour Organization, which is based 
on co-operation between the governments, the organized employers and the 
organized workers of the whole world, and was established in association with 
the League of Nations at the close of the Great War, under the authority of the 
Treaties of Peace, with the object of securing the improvement of industrial 
conditions by legislative action and international agreement. It comprises: 
(1) the General Conference of Representatives of the member countries (a 
complete delegation from each member state consisting of two government 
representatives, one employers’ and one workers’ delegate), which meets once a 
year, or oftener if required, usually at Geneva, and which may be considered 
the legislative body of the Organization; (2) the International Labour Office, 
which is the permanent secretariat, and which collects and distributes infor- 
mation on all subjects relating to the international adjustment of conditions of 
industrial life and labour; and (3) the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, which, in addition to controlling the Office, is charged with the 
preparation of the agenda of the annual sessions of the General Conference. 

At the close of the fiscal year the International Labour Organization had a 
membership of fifty-six states, including nearly all the industrial countries of 
the world. Germany ceased to be a member of the Organization in October, 
1935, and the withdrawal of Italy and Japan will become effective in Decem- 
ber, 1939, and November, 1940, respectively. At the twenty-four sessions of 
the Conference which have been held since 1919, sixty-three draft conventions 
and fifty-six recommendations have been adopted, all of which have been com- 
municated to the member states of the Organization. These draft conventions 
and recommendations are not binding on the member states, but the latter are 
under obligation to bring them before the authority, or authorities, within whose 
competence the matters lie for the enactment of legislation or other action. 

In successive Orders in Council adopted on report of the federal Minister 
of Justice from 1920 to 1939, it was declared that some of the proposals eman- 
ating from the annual meetings of the Conference dealt with questions which 
were within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament, and that 
others were within the sphere of provincial authority. Accordingly the draft 
conventions and recommendations which fell within the latter category were 
brought to the attention of the provincial authorities, but none of these partic- 
ular draft conventions have been ratified by the provinces to date, although 
examination of the provincial laws has shown that the requirements of some of 
them are met in whole or in part by existing legislation. 2 

With respect to the proposals emanating from the International Labou 
Conference which were found to be within federal authority, a recommendation 
was adopted by Order in Council in 1923 with respect to the communication to 
the International Labour Office of statistical or other information regarding 
emigration, immigration and the repatriation and transit of immigrants, and 
subsequently nine draft conventions were ratified by the Dominion Parliament 
concerning: (1) minimum age for the admission of children to employment at 
sea; (2) unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship; 
(3) minimum age for admission of young persons to employment as trimmers or 
stokers; (4) compulsory medical examination of children and young persons 
employed at sea; (5) seamen’s articles of agreement; (6) the marking of the 
weight on heavy packages transported by vessels; (7) limitation of hours of 
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work in industry; (8) weekly rest in industry; and (9) the creation of minimum 
wage-fixing machinery. Legislation to implement the first six of these con- 
ventions has been embodied in the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, which came into 
effect on August 1, 1936. Measures were also enacted by Parliament in 1935 to 
give effect to the three last-mentioned conventions, but they remain inoperative 
as, following a reference made to the Supreme Court of Canada as to the 
authority of the Dominion Parliament to enact these measures, the judgment 
rendered was taken to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in London, 
which declared that all three of these Acts were ultra vires of the Parliament of 
Canada. 

This branch of the work of the Department of Labour necessitates a close 
study of the various technical questions which appear on the agenda of the 
different sessions of the International Labour Conference and of the quarterly 
meetings of the Governing Body, and entails much correspondence not only 
with other departments of the Dominion Government, but with the provincial 
governments and with employers’ and workers’ organizations all over the 
Dominion. Replies to the various questionnaires which are circulated on behalf 
of the International Labour Office are also prepared in the Department of 
Labour. 

The Canadian Government has had an advisory officer resident in Geneva 
since 1924, in order to keep in close touch with the work of the International 
Labour Organization and of the League of Nations. Mr. H. Hume Wrong, 
Permanent Delegate of Canada to the League of Nations, is the present 
representative at Geneva. : 

Despite the political crisis, the: activity of the International Labour 
Organization still further increased during the year 1938. Its good relations 
with governments and with employers’ and workers’ organizations have been 
maintained and developed through regular and fruitful collaboration. The 
number of conventions ratified by member states during 1938 was greater than 
in previous years, as was the number of requests of European and_extra- 
European governments for the technical assistance of the International Labour 
Office to prepare or revise their social legislation by taking into account the 
results achieved or experience gained by foreign countries. Finally, the Inter- 
national Labour Organization has carried on its regular work of research and 
information in all fields, continuing to study objectively the new problems 
created everywhere by the development of industry. 

The year 1938 was marked by the resignation of Mr. Harold Butler, who 
had succeeded Mr. Albert Thomas as Director of the International Labour 
Office in 1932. His successor is Mr. John Winant, formerly Assistant Director, 
while Mr. Edward Phelan, one of the founders of the organization, is the new 
Deputy Director. The appointment of Mr. Winant, who has played an 
important role in the United States of America as Governor of the State of 
New Hampshire and later as Chairman of the Social Security Board, emphasizes 
to the whole world the active participation of the United States in the 
Organization. 


TWENTY-FOURTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The International Labour Conference held its Twenty-fourth Session from 
June 2 to June 22, 1938, at Geneva, Switzerland. This Cgnference, in which 
representatives of fifty nations, including many European and overseas Ministers 
of Labour, took part, was one of the best attended and most interesting to date. 
There were present 89 government delegates, 34 employers’ delegates and 33 
workers’ delegates, with 254 advisers, making a total of 410 persons who par- 
ticipated in the work of the Conference. 
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The Canadian delegation to the Conference was made up as follows:— 
Government Delegates: Mr. H. H. Wrong, Geneva, Switzerland, Permanent 
Delegate of Canada to the League of Nations; Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Ottawa, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Advisers to Government Delegates: Mr. H. B. Chase, Montreal, Assistant 
Grand Chief Engineer and Dominion Legislative Representative, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers; Mr. Charles Beattie, Toronto, Vice-president of the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour; Mr. Emile Tellier, Three Rivers, Second 
Vice-president, La Confédération des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada, 
Inc.; Mr. W. T. Burford, Ottawa, Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian 
Federation of Labour. 


Employers’ Delegate: Mr. A. R. Goldie, Galt, President of Goldie and 
McCulloch Company, Limited, and Past Chairman of the Industrial Relations 
Committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


Adviser to Employers’ Delegate: Mr. J. M. McIntosh, Toronto, Secretary 
of the Ontario Division, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


Workers’ Delegate: Mr. Percy R. Bengough, Vancouver, Vice-president 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and Secretary of the Vancouver, 
New Westminster and District Trades and Labour Council. 


Adviser to Workers’ Delegate: Mr. Raoul Trépanier, Vice-president of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and President of the Montreal Trades 
and Labour Council. ; 

Mr. P. E. Renaud, Secretary to the Permanent Delegation of Canada to 
the League of Nations, Geneva, acted as secretary to the delegation. 

The agenda of the Conference comprised the following items:— 


. Technical and vocational education and apprenticeship ; 

. Regulation of contracts of employment of indigenous workers; 

. Recruiting, placing and conditions of labour (equality of treatment) of migrant 
workers ; 

. Regulations of hours of work and rest periods of professional drivers (and their 
assistants) of vehicles engaged in road transport; 

. Generalization of the reduction of hours of work; and 

. Statistics of hours and wages in the principal mining and manufacturing industries, 
including building and construction, and in agriculture. 


o> Or co Cob Re 


The first five of these questions came up for first discussion only and it 
was arranged that a definite decision should be taken at the 1939 session on 
Items 1, 2 and 3. The discussions on the problems of hours of work were of a 
preliminary nature only and will be continued at the 1939 session of the 
Conference in connection with the reduction of hours of work in industry, 
commerce and offices, and in coal mines, and also with regard to the regulation 
of hours of work and rest periods of professional drivers and their assistants 
engaged in road transport. 

It was decided by the Conference to deal with the sixth item after a single 
discussion, and a draft convention, aiming at making more easily comparable 
statistics in various countries on hours of work and wages, was adopted 
unanimously. Three resolutions to supplement the draft convention were also 
adopted concerning: (a) statistics of wages and hours of work in agriculture; 
(b) statistics of real wages; and (c) supplementary statistics of wages and 
hours of work. | 

The Conference also adopted five resolutions not relating to items on the 
agenda but which had been submitted later by different members, concerning: 
(1) the renunciation of racial discrimination which might affect workers of 
certain races; (2) improvement of the situation of forestry workers; (3) fixing 
the maximum weight of loads to be transported by workers; (4) indemnities 
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due to workers in case of dismissal; and (5) convening of a second regional 
Conference of American States which are members of the International Labour 
Organization. 

The Conference dealt very fully with the Annual Report of the Director 
of the International Labour Office, sixty-eight delegates from various countries 
taking part in the discussion, including the Ministers of Labour of Great 
Britain, France, Spain and Luxemburg and the Secretary of Labor of the 
United States of America. 

Canada was represented on the following committees: on the Selection 
Committee by Mr. Wrong (with Mr. Renaud as his substitute); on the Com- 
mittee on Technical Education and Apprenticeship by Mr. Wrong (with Mr. 
Beattie as his substitute) and by Mr. Goldie (with Mr. McIntosh as his substi- 
tute); on the Committee on Hours of Work in Road Transport by Mr. Wrong 
(with Mr. Burford as his substitute), who also acted as chairman, and by 
Mr. Trépanier as substitute member; on the Committee on Statistics by 
Mr. Brown (with Mr. Tellier as his substitute) and by Mr. Goldie (with 
Mr. McIntosh as his substitute) ; and on the Committee on Regularization of the 
Reduction of Hours of Work by Mr. Goldie (with Mr. McIntosh as his substi- 
tute), vice-chairman, by Mr. Brown (with Mr. Chase as his substitute) and 
by Mr. Bengough. | 


OrHEeR IMPORTANT MEETINGS CONVENED BY THE GOVERNING Bopy 


MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE 


The new International Public Works Committee, set up by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office in accordance with a recommendation of 
the 1937 International Labour Conference, met for the first time at Geneva 
from June 27 to June 29, 1938, under the chairmanship of Mr. Carter Goodrich, 
United States government delegate. The governments of twenty-five countries 
were represented at this meeting, as follows: Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, Great Britain, Greece, Hun- 
gary, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, 
Poland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of South Africa, the United 
States of America and Yugoslavia. In addition, three representatives of the 
employers and three representatives of the workers elected by the employers’ 
and workers’ members of the Governing Body, respectively, were present as 
ordinary members of the committee. The meeting was also attended by officials 
of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, representing the Economic Com- 
mittee, the Financial Committee and the Communications and Transit Organ- 
ization, who acted in an advisory capacity. 


Canada was represented at this meeting by Mr. H. Hume Wrong, Per- 
manent Delegate of Canada to the League of Nations, Geneva. Mr. Gerald H. 
Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour of Canada, who was in Geneva 
as government delegate to the Twenty-fifth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, was also in attendance. 


This meeting marked a new advance in the action of the International 
Labour Organization towards securing effective international collaboration in 
the field of public works. 


After a general discussion of the progress made in the different countries 
by using the advance planning of public works as a means of regulating the 
volume of employment, the committee examined in detail the various points of 
a uniform plan, which had been drawn up by the International Labour Office, 
for the supply of information, and unanimously adopted a resolution asking 
the Governing Body to invite the member states which have approved the 
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recommendation of the International Labour Conference concerning interna- 
tional co-operation in respect of public works to communicate to the Interna- 
tional Labour Office the information referred to in this recommendation, in 
accordance as far as possible with the uniform plan as it had been approved 
by the committee. 


CONFERENCE ON SILICOSIS PROBLEMS 


A conference of medical experts was held at the International Labour Office 
from August 29 to September 9, 1938, to study problems connected with silicosis, 
a lung disease to which many categories of workers are exposed owing to the 
nature of their work. The conference unanimously adopted certain conclusions 
weg were later approved by the Governing Body of the International Labour 

ce. 

Useful work was done at this meeting, since a greater degree of unanimity 
was arrived at with regard to the definition of silicosis and the methods of 
diagnosis, which tended to establish compensation for the disease on a more 
secure basis. The experts considered that similar conferences should be con- 
vened periodically, at intervals of every three years, for example, to study the 
results achieved in various countries. 

The Canadian Government representative on the Committee of Experts of 
the International Labour Office on Silicosis 1s Dr. J. Grant Cunningham, 
Director of the Division of Industrial Hygiene, Department of Health of 
Ontario, but, as he was unable to attend this meeting, his associate, Dr. A. R. 
Riddell, clinician in the same department, represented Canada on this occasion. 


PREPARATORY TECHNICAL TRIPARTITE CONFERENCE ON THE REDUCTION OF HOURS OF 
WORK IN RAIL TRANSPORT 


As mentioned earlier in this chapter, a first discussion on the question of 
the generalization of the reduction of hours of work took place at the Twenty- 
fourth Session of the International Labour Conference in June, 1938, but it was 
not then found possible to consider the conclusions relating to rail, inland water 
and air transport which were contained in the International Labour Office’s 
report. to the Conference. On the grounds that this question raised special 
problems which called for particular resolutions adapted to the conditions 
obtaining in the transport industry, the Conference considered that special 
international regulations, which might consist of one or more draft conventions, 
should be contemplated for the industry, and, as a result of a resolution passed 
by the Conference, the Governing Body entered in the agenda of the 1939 
session of the International Labour Conference for a second and final discussion 
the question of the regulation of hours of work and rest periods of professional 
drivers (and their assistants) of vehicles engaged in road transport, and also 
convened a preparatory technical tripartite meeting on March 20, 1939, in 
order to study the bases of international regulations on hours of work in rail 
transport. 

This meeting, which concluded its deliberations on March 24, 1939, confined 
itself mainly to studying the International Labour Office’s list of points on which 
governments might be consulted with respect to international regulations for 
rail transport. It also took note of all the various obstacles which railway 
undertakings had to face if they were to be able to harmonize their anxiety for 
the improvement of the conditions of their staff with the necessity of over-_ 
coming their materiaal difficulties. It was felt that the conference had been of 
real value and had solved an important number of technical points. 

All the member states of the International Labour Organization had been 
invited to send to this preparatory meeting tripartite delegations consisting of 
one government, one employers’ and one workers’ representative, and seventeen 
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countries in all were: represented, although only ten of them sent complete 
tripartite delegations. The Governing Body was represented on all three 
groups and the work of the conference was also followed by the Secretary of 
the International Federation of Transport Workers and several members of the 
British railway workers’ organizations. 

- Canada did not send a delegation to the meeting but was represented by 
Mr. H. Hume Wrong, Permanent Delegate of Canada to the League of Nations 
in Geneva. 


Tue GoverNING Bopy or THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


_. The Governing Body of the International. Labour Office, which is elected 
triennially by the International Labour Conference, besides being charged with 
the general supervision of the International Labour Office and with the prepara- 
tion of the agenda of the annual Conference of representatives of the member 
states, decides the measures to be taken to give effect to resolutions of the Con- 
ference, appoints advisory and technical committees of experts from different 
countries on a wide range of subjects and decides what steps should be taken 
in the light of their conclusions. 

Prior to 1934, the Governing Body consisted of twenty-four members, twelve 
representing governments, six representing employers and six representing 
workers. In order to meet criticism that this number did not permit of the 
adequate representation of countries outside Europe, the constitution was 
amended and the number raised to thirty-two, with a stipulation that six of 
the government members, two of the employers’ members and two of the 
workers’ members must belong to non-European states. Of these thirty-two 
members, sixteen represent Governments, eight represent employers and eight 
represent workers. 

Of the sixteen members representing governments, eight are nominated by 
the states “of chief industrial importance ’—Canada, France, Great Britain, 
India, Italy, Japan, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United 
States of America. The remaining eight are appointed by states selected for the 
purpose every three years by the general body of the government delegates at 
the International Labour Conference representing states other than those “ of 
chief industrial importance”. The eight employers’ representatives and the 
eight workers’ representatives are elected every three years by the employers’ 
and workers’ delegates, respectively, at the Conference. 

It is laid down in the Standing Orders of the Governing Body that its 
chairman, who must be elected annually, shall be chosen under a system of 
rotation from European and non-European countries, from states “of chief 
industrial importance ” and from the other states. The Government of Canada 
was honoured by having its representative on the Governing Body, who is the 
Permanent Delegate of Canada to the League of Nations, elected chairman 
for the year 1936. 

Besides being included in the Government Group of the Governing Body, 
Canada has a deputy membership in the Workers’ Group through the election 
at the triennial meeting held in June, 1937, of Mr. P. M. Draper, President of . 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

The Governing Body usually meets quarterly. During the fiscal year 
1938-39 four meetings were held, as follows:— 


83rd Session at Geneva, April 28-30, 1938. 

84th Session, at Geneva, May 31 and June 4, 1938. 
85th Session, at London, October 25-27, 1938. 

86th Session, at Geneva, February 2-4, 1939. 


Standing committees have been set up by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to advise it on various questions, and the Canadian 
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Government is represented by Mr. H. Hume Wrong, the Permanent Delegate 
of Canada to the League of Nations resident in Geneva, as a full or deputy 
member of the committees on Finance, Standing Orders, Periodical Reports 
Cost of Living and Agricultural Work. 

In addition to the foregoing committees, which are composed exclusively 
of members of the Governing Body, various other committees have been set up, 
membership in which is not confined to the Governing Body itself. Of these, 
Canada is represented on the following: Mixed Advisory Agricultural; Per- 
manent Agricultural; Management; Public Works; Accident Prevention; Social 
Insurance; Automatic Coupling; Industrial Hygiene; Workers’ Spare Time; 
Joint Maritime Commission; Women’s Work; Statistical Experts; and Unem- 
ployment Insurance and Placing. 

These committees of experts and specialists are set up in order that the 
International Labour Organization may always be sure of receiving competent 
advice for its diverse tasks. Some of them are especially qualified to represent 
the interests and desires of certain categories of workers, manual or non-manual; 
others are intended rather to aid the Office in various fields of scientific research. 
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To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Earl of Athlone, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., D.S.O., Governor General and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Dominion of Canada. 


May 1T PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY: 

The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1940, all of 
which is respectfully submitted. 

NORMAN A. McLARTY, 
Mimster of Labour. 
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9 REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1940 


To the Hon. Norman A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a report on the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1940. 


During the year the Department administered the following statutes: 
Labour Department Act; Conciliation and Labour Act; Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act; Government Annuities Act; Employment Offices Co-ordina- 
tion Act; Technical Education Act; Combines Investigation Act; The Unem- 
ployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1939; and The Youth Training Act, 
1939. The Department also continued to administer the Fair Wages Policy of 
the Government of Canada, as set forth in Orders in Council passed in 1922, 
1924 and 1934 and in The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, and to 
carry on the work arising out of Canada’s relations with the International 
Labour Organization. 


Detailed information concerning the regular activities of the Department 
is given in succeeding chapters of the present report. It may be of interest, 
however, to present herewith a brief summary of new or enlarged duties which 
have been undertaken since the declaration of war in September, 1939. 


Acceleration of the Government’s defence program greatly increased the work 
involved in the administration of the Fair Wages Policy. Regulations setting 
forth wages scales and conditions of labour were prepared for inclusion in all 
government contracts for the construction of defence projects and the manu- 
facture of munitions and of supplies and equipment for the military, naval and 
air forces. Extensive inspection was also necessary in order to ensure the 
observance of the labour conditions and the payment of the wages specified 
in these contracts. 

Under the provisions of the War Measures Act an Order in Council was 
passed on November 7, 1939, extending the scope of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to cover disputes between employers and employees engaged 
in war work. This work was defined as including the construction, execution, 
production, repairing, manufacture, transportation, storage or delivery of 
munitions of war or supplies, and also the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of defence projects. 

During the year the Employment Service of Canada conducted a nation- 
wide voluntary registration of skilled and semi-skilled labour with a view to 
maintaining an adequate supply thereof to meet wartime industrial requirements. 
At the request of the Department of National Defence the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service also undertook to register ex-members of British and Canadian air 
services who were willing to re-enlist as tradesmen. 

The Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Program was quickly adapted 
to meet wartime requirements. Greater stress was laid upon the training of 
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aeroplane mechanics and workers for war production industries. Physical 
training and instruction in citizenship also received additional emphasis. 

An Order in Council passed on October 21, 1939, authorized the distribution 
of direct relief to the necessitous dependents of interned enemy aliens for the 
period ending March 31, 1940. The Dominion Government undertook to meet 
the entire cost involved, but arrangements were made with the provincial and 
municipal authorities to distribute this relief through existing channels. 

Immediately following the outbreak of hostilities the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board was established by Order in Council under the provisions of the 
War Measures Act. The Board, which reports to the Minister of Labour, was 
clothed with wide powers to protect the consuming public from undue enhance- 
ment of price of the necessaries of life or restriction of the supply of such 
commodities. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


W. M. DICKSON, 
Deputy Minister of Labour and Registrar of 


Boards of Conciliation and Investigation. 
April 6, 1940. 
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I. LABOUR DEPARTMENT ACT 


The Department of Labour operates under the authority of the Labour 
Department Act (Chapter 111 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927). 
Section 4 of this statute provides that:— 


With a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical and other 
information relating to the conditions of labour, the Minister shall collect, 
digest, and publish in suitable form statistical and other information 
relating to the conditions of labour, shall institute and conduct inquiries 
into important industrial questions upon which adequate information 
may not at present be available, and issue at least once in every month a 
publication to be known as the Labour Gazette, which shall contain 
information regarding conditions of the labour market and kindred sub- 
jects, and shall be distributed or procurable in accordance with terms and 
conditions in that behalf prescribed by the Minister. 


In accordance with this provision a labour information service has been main- 
tained by the Department since its establishment in 1900. 


Tuer LABour GAZETTE 


The Labour Gazette has been issued monthly in English and French since 
September, 1900, its publication being one of the original functions of the 
Department of Labour, prescribed by Section 10 of the Conciliation Act of 1900 
(now Section 4 of the Labour Department Act). 


Maintaining a continuous record of labour legislation, employment and 
unemployment, wages and hours of labour, trends in prices and the cost of living, 
industrial disputes, activities of labour organizations, industrial relations pro- 
grams, etc., the Labour Gazette has reflected the industrial, social and economic 
conditions prevailing in Canada during the last forty years. 

One of the particular functions of the Department is the promotion of 
industrial harmony, and prominence is therefore given in the Labour Gazette to 
proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation 
and Labour Act. Under the former, reports of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation are published in accordance with the requirements of the statute, 
and under the latter, summaries are given of the more important cases dealt with 
by the Department’s conciliation service. 


Information is also given concerning the administration of the Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada, the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 
the Combines Investigation Act, the Government Annuities Act, the Technical 
Education Act, the unemployment relief legislation and the Youth Training Act. 

Included in the statistical information published in the Labour Gazette is a 
monthly record of strikes and lockouts in Canada and in other countries. There 
is also published each month a statistical analysis of prices, wholesale and retail, 
in Canada, indicating trends in the cost of living and showing the prices of 
staple articles together with index numbers of price movements over a period of 
years, similar statistics compiled from records in other countries being given for 
purposes of comparison. Periodical statements and tables appear indicating the 
trend of employment and the extent of unemployment in Canada and in the 
various provinces and municipalities. Statistical information on changes in 
wages and hours of labour is presented from time to time in special articles. 
Administrative activities under existing Dominion and provincial Acts relating 
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to labour, together with legal decisions affecting labour, are also covered regularly 
in the Labour Gazette. The conventions and other activities of trade unions 
are described, with particular reference to legislative proposals put forward by 
organized labour. Reference is also made to the activities of employers’ organiza- 
tions in the field of industrial relations and to the progress of the movement for 
the prevention of industrial accidents. A special section records the work of the 
International Labour Organization (League of Nations), the draft conventions 
and recommendations adopted by that body being published in full. 

Since the outbreak of the war in September, 1939, a monthly record has been 
maintained in the Labour Gazette of the activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, and also the effect of the war on labour standards and social 
legislation in the various belligerent countries. 

The average monthly distribution of the Labour Gazette during the calendar 
year 1939 was 11,687 (9,534 English and 2,153 French), an increase of 184 copies 
compared with the average monthly distribution in 1938. The average monthly 
paid circulation was 5,903 copies, of which 4,791 were of the English and 1,112 of 
the French edition. A nominal subscription of 20 cents a year is charged, the 
purpose of the subscription being to keep the distribution within the limits of 
actual demand rather than to meet the cost of production. In addition to the 
paid circulation, the Labour Gazette is issued gratuitously to certain public bodies 
and institutions, as well as to persons who from time to time supply information 
required by the Department. The average monthly distribution of complimen- 
tary copies was 5,784, of which 4,743 were of the English and 1,041 of the French 
edition. At the close of each year a limited number of volumes are bound, with a 
classified index, and sold to subscribers at $2 a volume. 


STATISTICAL BRANCH 


Statistical and other information as to strikes and lockouts, changes in 
prices and the cost of living, wages and hours of labour, industrial agreements 
and industrial accidents is collected and compiled by the Statistical Branch of 
the Department and published in the Labour Gazette or in special supplements 
thereto. The information as to wages is used also in connection with the admin- 
istration of the Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion Government and for the 
determination of wages for certain classes of Dominion Government employees 
on prevailing rates under the Civil Service Act, data being furnished to the 
various departments for this purpose as required. The information collected 
and compiled is further used in connection with the settlement of industrial 
disputes and negotiations for agreements as to wages and working conditions, 
not only by conciliation officers of the Department and Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, but also 
by employers and employees, who secure on request, regularly or from time 
to time, special compilations for this purpose. The Department also receives 
numerous requests for such information from persons interested in the estab- 
lishment or development of industries and from those engaged in the study 
of labour and social problems. 

Since the establishment in 1918 of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Statistics Act (Chapter 190 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927) the Department of Labour has co-operated 
with the Dominion Statistician in collecting and publishing the aforemen- 
tioned statistics in close association with statistics of general economic and 
social conditions as organized in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


A record of strikes and lockouts has been published each month since 
November, 1900, in the Labour Gazette. A review, with a statistical analysis 
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for each calendar year, is published in the February or March issue in the 
year following. A strike or lockout, included as such in the record, is a cessa- 
tion of work involving six or more employees for at least one working day or 
causing a time loss of at least ten man working days. The statistical com- 
pilation includes only workers directly affected, that is, those on strike or 
locked out, but the employees indirectly involved, that is, unable to work 
because of the stoppage, are shown in footnotes where the number is impor- 
tant. A separate record of minor disputes is maintained. While the number 
of these is usually small, 16 were reported during 1939, involving 417 employees 
and causing a time loss of 77 man working days. 

Information as to the occurrence of a strike or lockout is secured through 
newspapers, from correspondents of the Labour Gazette, from the officers of the 
Department in touch with disputes and negotiations, from labour organizations 
or other representatives of workers involved and from employers concerned. 
A statement as to each dispute showing causes, dates, results, etc., is secured, 
if possible, from the representatives of each party. 

The number of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1939 was smaller than 
in the previous year, 122 as compared with 147, but the number of workers 
involved in 1939 was more than twice as great as in 1938, 41,038 as compared 
with 20,395. The figures as to time loss, 224,588 man working days, also showed 
a marked increase in 1939 over those for 1938, when the total time loss was 
148,678 man working days, the smallest number recorded since 1930. The num- 
ber of disputes was smaller than in any of the three preceding years and smaller 
also than in 1933 and 1934 but exceeded the number in any of the other years 
since 1921. The number of employees involved, while smaller than in 1937 or in 
1934, exceeded the number in any other year since 1922. The time loss in man 
working days was smaller than in any year since 1932 with the exception of 
1938 but exceeded the loss in any year between 1926 and 1932. The year 1939 
was marked by disputes involving workers in the coal mining industry, particu- 
larly in Nova Scotia. The number of disputes in this industry and the number 
of workers involved were greater than in any other year in the record, although 
the total time loss was exceeded in 16 of the 39 years of the record. More than 
one-third of the total number of disputes in 1939, about three-quarters of the 
number of workers and nearly one-half of the total time loss were in this 
industry. About one-third of the number of disputes were in manufacturing, 
comprising about twenty per cent of the number of workers and thirty-six per 
cent of the total time loss. 

The most important disputes during 1939 were those involving rubber fac- 
tory workers in three strikes at Kitchener, Ont., in February, in April and in 
May; fish handlers at Lockeport, N.S., from October to December; coal miners 
at Blairmore, Alta., in January and February; coal miners at Estevan, Sask., 
from October to December; gold miners at Pioneer Mines, B.C., beginning in 
October and unterminated at the end of the year; knitting factory workers at 
Brantford, Ont., in December; and textile factory workers at St. Jerome, roe 
in October. Several strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia involved large num- 
bers of workers for only a few days. 

The predominant cause of disputes, as in most of the years in the past, 
was the demand for increases in wages, 30 in number, with 6 regarding 
increases in wages and other changes. No disputes were recorded as primarily 
for changes in hours. There were, however, 22 regarding “other causes affect- 
ing wages and working conditions”, an unusually large number, and these 
occurred chiefly in coal mining. There were 11 disputes as to union recognition 
and 35 as to all union questions, closed union shop, union agreements, etc., these 
comprising as in 1936, 1937 and 1938, a considerable proportion of all disputes. 

Twenty per cent of the workers involved in all disputes were successful 
and nearly forty per cent were partially successful, while slightly over forty 
per cent were unsuccessful. 
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Forty-four disputes, or more than one-third of the total, occurred in Nova 
Scotia (mainly in coal mining). These involved nearly three-quarters of all 
workers involved in disputes during the year and resulted in somewhat less than 
one-half of the total time loss. Ontario was affected by the next largest number 
of strikes, 34, involving one-eighth of the workers and causing slightly over one- 
quarter of the time loss. In Quebec there were 18 disputes and in Alberta ten, 
the latter all in coal mining. There were two small disputes in Prince Edward 
Island, four each in British Columbia and Manitoba and five in New Brunswick. 
In Saskatchewan there was only one dispute, involving 400 coal miners, with a 
time loss of 14,000 man working days. There were no strikes of an interprovincial 
nature during the year. 

Nearly one-third of the disputes were settled by direct negotiations between 
the parties involved, nearly one-third by conciliation or mediation, and one-third 
by return of workers. The disputes in the last category involved over 25,706 
workers out of 41,038 in all disputes during the year. Most of these were in 
coal mining, an industry in which it is generally the rule under agreements that 
strikers must return to work before negotiations or an investigation may take 
place. There were only eight disputes recorded as settled by replacement of 
workers and these involved comparatively few strikers. Of the disputes settled 
by conciliation, 22 were in manufacturing and ten in mining. 

Information as to strikes and lockouts in other countries is given in the 
Labour Gazette each month and also in the annual review of strikes and lockouts 
for each calendar year, which appears early in the following year. The review 
of 1939 appeared in the Labour Gazette for March, 1940. For many countries 
complete information is not available until some time later, in some cases not 
for two or three years. In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the preliminary 
figures recorded 930 strikes as beginning during 1939, which involved 336,000 
workers and resulted in a time loss of 1,340,000 man working days. While the 
number of strikes and the number of workers involved were greater in 1939 than 
in the previous year, the total time loss was practically unchanged. In the 
United States of America preliminary figures record 2,382 strikes as beginning 
during 1939, involving 1,155,399 workers and resulting in a time loss of 17,700,199 
man working days. While the number of strikes beginning during 1939 was 
smaller than in the previous year, the other figures were nearly twice as large. 
In times of national emergency many countries restrict the right to strike or do 
not publish or allow to be published details of industrial disputes. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 


Information as to wages and hours of labour is secured annually by the 
Department from employers and from labour organizations, and from time to 
time in connection with strikes and lockouts; arbitration, conciliation and media- 
tion in industrial disputes; proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act; preparation of fair wages schedules, ete. Each year representative 
employers in various industries are requested to fill in schedules with data showing 
the wages of the principal classes of labour in their employ, hours of work per 
day and per week, rates of pay for overtime work, Sundays and holidays, and 
other conditions of employment, such as bonus payments, profit sharing, old age 
pensions or other welfare plans, annual vacation and sick leave with pay, and 
to furnish information as to collective agreements. Labour organizations are 
requested to furnish data as to wages, hours of labour and other working condi- 
tions and also copies of agreements with employers or schedules of wages and 
working conditions in force. Officers of the Department and Labour Gazette 
correspondents resident in the principal industrial centres assist in the collection 
of these reports and related information. Since its establishment the Department 
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has collected, so far as possible, on their consummation, copies of collective 
agreements between employers and labour organizations or other representatives 
of labour and has printed or summarized them in the Labour Gazette. Files of 
these are maintained for reference. 

Tables of rates of wages and hours of labour for the principal classes of 
workers in various industries are compiled from the information secured and 
are published in a supplement to the Labour Gazette early in the year. These 
tables show rates for the calendar year just ended, with comparative figures for 
preceding years. 

The supplement to the Labour Gazette for March, 1940, Report No. 23 in the 
series on Wages and Hours of Labour, contained figures for 1929, 1938 and 1939, 
and also for certain years back to 1920 in the case of building trades, metal trades, 
printing trades, electric railways and steam railways. A table of index numbers 
back to 1901 for various groups of trades, based on wages in 1913 as 100, was also 
given. The index numbers for the period 1901 to 1920 were first published in 
March, 1921. In recent reports the group index numbers for each year since 1901 
were averaged, being weighted according to the number of employees in each 
group, and the figures so obtained were included in the table. An appendix on wages 
and hours of labour under provincial legislation and on Dominion Government 
contracts contained data as to minimum wage rates and maximum hours of labour 
established by provincial boards and commissions and also as to wage rates and 
hours of labour specified in collective agreements in various industries and 
districts, made obligatory for all employers and workers in such industries and 
districts under the Quebec Collective Labour Agreements Act, 19388, and similar 
statutes in Quebec since 1934, and under the Industrial Standards Acts of the 
Provinces of Ontario and Alberta, 1935, Nova Scotia, 1936, and Saskatchewan, 
1937. Other appendices contained summary tables of figures collected and pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as to wages in agriculture, secured 
through crop correspondents, and as to average earnings of employees on steam 
railways and in coal mines, with figures as to average numbers of employees and 
time worked during 1938 and certain preceding years. 

During 1939 there was a continuation to a slight extent of the upward 
movement in wage rates which began in 1934 but the increases were not as 
great as in 1938. The average index number for all the groups included was 
198-3 in 1939, as compared with 197-4 in 1988, 191-7 in 1937, 178-6 in 1936, 
175-4 in 1935, 170-5 in 1934, 168-3 in 1933, 177-7 in 1932, 189-1 in 1931 and 
197-1 in 1930. The index is based on rates in 1913 as 100. For the various groups 
of trades and classes of labour included in the calculation the index numbers for 
1939 were as follows: building trades, 170-7; metal trades, 189-8; printing trades, 
191-5; electric railways, 194-9; steam railways, 204:3; coal mining, 174:5; 
common factory labour, 201-4; miscellaneous factory trades, 211-8; and logging 
and sawmilling, 194.3. The index number shows average increases of somewhat 
less than 1 per cent in miscellaneous factory trades, building trades and common 
labour in factories; one-half of 1 per cent or less for printing trades, electric 
railways, metal trades and coal mining. Decreases in logging and sawmilling 
averaged over 1 per cent. The average increase for all groups (weighted according 
to the approximate number of employees) was 0-4 per cent. Steam railway 
employees’ rates were unchanged. In coal mining, in Alberta, a small number of 
mines increased wages. In manufacturing most of the industries had average 
increases of less than 1 per cent. Some, however, showed increases of more than 
2 per cent, including leather tanning, production of electric batteries and shirt 
manufacturing. The increase averaged between 1 and 2 per cent in the bread 
and cake, biscuit, brewing, carriage and truck body, radio, sheet metal and 
rubber industries. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


The publication each month in the Labour Gazette of a table of retail 
prices of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and rentals of workingmen’s houses in 
the industrial centres throughout Canada was commenced in 1910 and has been 
continued since that time. Since 1920 the figures published have been those 
secured by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from representative butchers, 
grocers, dairies, etc., in each city, supplemented by information secured_by 
Labour Gazette correspondents, particularly as to fuel and rentals. The 
localities covered have been chiefly those with a population of 10,000 and over. 
Changes in price levels have been shown monthly since 1914 in a table giving 
the cost per week of a list of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and rent, entering 
into a family budget and calculated in terms of the average prices for the 
Dominion. Annual averages were used for the period of 1910 to 19138, and 
monthly averages thereafter, while figures for December, 1900, and December, 
1905, were also available. This list having been first constructed for the year 
1910, the items included are only those for which figures were collected that 
year. While the quantities of the various items used in the calculation were 
determined according to their relative importance in workingmen’s family 
expenditure, the list was not designed to show the actual expenditure of an 
average family or the cost of a minimum or any other standard of living, but 
merely to indicate the changes in price levels. An index number of changes in 
the cost of living, including clothing and sundries, as well as food, fuel and 
lighting, and rent, has been published monthly since February, 1927, giving 
comparative figures back to 1913, the base period, which is represented by 100. 
The Labour Gazette has also contained each month summary tables of index 
numbers of wholesale prices for the principal groups of commodities, compiled 
and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Tables of index numbers 
of prices, wholesale and retail, in the countries throughout the world for which 
such figures are available have been published quarterly, with an account each 
month of any important changes in prices in various countries. The index 
number of changes in the cost of living, based upon prices in 1913 as 100, was 
about 4:5 per cent higher at the end of the fiscal year ended March, 1940, than 
at the end of the previous fiscal year, the figures being 136 and. 130, respectively. 
The advance occurred after the outbreak of war, the index at the beginning of 
September, 1939, being at the same level as at the beginning of March, 1939. 
The increase was due mainly to an upward movement in the food, clothing and 
fuel groups. Between the end of 1929 and the summer of 1933, when the low 
point was reached, there was a substantial decline in retail prices and: the cost 
of living, the index for “ all items ” having fallen from 160 to 120 or 25 per cent. 
At the beginning of March, 1940, the index was about 13 per cent higher than 
at the low point but it was still about 15 per cent lower than at the end of 1929. 

The index for the food group was 111 for March, 1939, 110 for September, 
1939, and 119 for March, 1940. The decrease between December, 1929, and 
February, 1933, the low point for the group, was 43 per cent, while the figure 
for March, 1940, was 31 per cent above this low point. The index for the 
clothing group was 117 for March, 1939, 118 for September, 1939, and 126 for 
March, 1940. These figures compare with 107 in the summer of 1933 and 156 in 
December, 1929. The index of rentals for workingmen’s houses changed little 
during the year under review. Some comparative figures for certain dates are 
149 for March, 1940; 148 for March, 1939; 128 in the spring of 1934, the low 
point for this group; and 158 at the end of 1929. The index for the fuel and 
lighting group was 141 for March, 1939; 1388 for September, 1939; and 146 for 
March, 1940. From 157 for December, 1929, the index for the group declined 
to 140 in July, 1933. Changes were slight between the latter date and 
September, 1939. 
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In wholesale prices the index number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 advanced about 13 per cent 
between August and December, 1939, following a period of relative stability in 
the first eight months of that year. There was a further advance during the 
first three months of 1940, the index for March, 1940, being about 15 per cent 
higher than for August, 1939. The advance since August, 1939, was due in 
large part to higher prices for grains, milled products, vegetables, hides, leather, 
live stock, milk products, raw textiles and certain textile fabrics, wood pulp, 
scrap iron, and certain non-ferrous metals. Between the end of 1929 and the 
low point of the depression reached in February, 1938, there was a decline of 
34 per cent. Considerable advance has been experienced since 1933 but the index 
in April, 1940, was still about 13 per cent lower than at the end of 1929. It was 
lower also than during the greater part of 1937. Comparative figures for the 
index number at certain dates are 83-2 for March, 1940; 81-7 for December, 
1939; 72-4 for August, 19389; 73-4 for March, 1939: 87-6 for July, 1937, the 
highest point reached since 1930; 63-5 for February, 1933, the low point in 
recent years; and 96-0 for December, 1929. 

A survey of family living conditions in Canada, including nutrition and 
the quantities and cost of all items entering into the family budget, was made 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in September, 1938, the information as to 
food consumption and expenditure being secured again ‘in February, 1939, in 
order to cover the winter season. This was the first comprehensive survey of 
this kind in Canada and was made in accordance with a recommendation of the 
Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians in Ottawa in 1935. Such a 
survey had also been previously recommended for various countries at a con- 
ference of official labour statisticians convened by the International Labour 
Office at Geneva in 1926. 

The object of the survey was to provide adequate information as to actual 
standards of living, income, expenditure and living conditions of families 
representative of large homogeneous sections of the population and to provide 
weights for the calculation of cost of living index numbers. The table showing 
the changes in the cost of a weekly list of staple foods, fuel and light and house 
rentals, published monthly in the Labour Gazette since 1915 and annually since 
1910, was constructed from information from miscellaneous sources, and the 
quantities and weights used for the items included were necessarily ‘arbitrary. 
A survey of this kind had been advocated from time to time by labour organi- 
zations, particularly in recent years. An interdepartmental committee consisting 
of representatives of the Departments of Health, Agriculture, and Labour, and 
of the National Research Council and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, with 
the Dominion Statistician as chairman, was set up in 1937 to plan the survey. 

Field agents of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics visited typical families 
of wage-earners and lower-salaried workers in Halifax, Charlottetown, Saint 
John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, ‘Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton and. Vancouver. Information was secured from 1,439 families with 
annual earnings of between $450 and $2,500. The compilation of the data 
will make possible the construction of index numbers of changes in retail prices 
and the cost of living, weighted according to the importance of the various 
commodities and services in family expenditure. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


During 1939 the Department continued its record of fatalities from acci- 
dents to workers during the course of their employment or arising out of it or 
resulting from industrial diseases. Figures as to such fatalities, with informa- 
tion as to causes, were published quarterly in the Labour Gazette, and a sum- 
mary for the calendar year, together with a statistical analysis, appeared in 
the issue for March, 1940. As in previous years, information was secured from 
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the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, other provincial 
and Dominion authorities, factory inspectors, Departments of Maines, etc., 
and from Labour Gazette correspondents and newspapers. Supplementary 
lists showing fatalities reported too late for inclusion in previous lists were 
also given. 

During 1939 the number of fatalities reported (preliminary figure) was 
1,031, as compared with the corresponding preliminary figure of 1,114 for 
1938, the final figure for 1938, after revision from later reports, being 1,167. 
There was no major disaster resulting in the loss of a large number of lives 
during the year under review. The most serious accident occurred on October 
9 at Quarryville, N.B. where six loggers were killed when a truck skidded into 
a bridge abutment, the brakes having failed. On March 2, four hotel 
employees lost their lives in a fire that destroyed a hotel at Halifax, N.S. 
On October 26, four miners lost their lives following a rock burst in a mine 
at Kirkland Lake, Ont. When an electric train struck their car, near Burnaby, 
B.C., a highway construction foreman and two labourers were killed, on 
March 9. On May 13, three loggers were drowned in Lesser Slave Lake, Alta., 
when their boat byrned. Two engineers and a brakeman were killed in a 
collision of two trains, near Sprague, Man., on September 11. When a freighter 
crashed into their schooner, in the St. Lawrence River, near Deschaillons, P.Q., 
three members of the crew were drowned on July 22. A sewage inspector and 
two labourers were asphyxiated and drowned in a septic tank, at Galt, Ont., 
on July 11. On December 31, three coal miners were gassed in a mine at 
Cadomin, Alta. 


The industries for which increases in the number of fatal accidents were 
shown in 1939 as compared with 1938 were transportation, agriculture, ser- 
vice, and electric light and power, while there were decreases in mining, con- 
struction, manufacturing, logging and trade. The industry showing the greatest 
number of fatalities was transportation, with 174, of which 79 were in steam 
railways, 53 in water transportation and 27 in local and highway transporta- 
tion. In the previous year the total for the industry was 166. In agriculture 
there were 162, as compared with 156 in 1938. In mining the number decreased 
from 253 in 1938 to 161 in 1939. Of these 113 were in metal mining and 34 in 
coal mining. In manufacturing there were 105 fatalities, including 38 in saw 
and planing mills, 25 in iron and steel and its products, 10 in non-metallic min- 
eral products, 7 in pulp and paper and 7 in chemical and allied products. In 
construction there were 127 fatal accidents, of which 61 were in connection with 
buildings and structures and 46 on highway and bridge construction. In logging 
there were 141 fatalities; in service, 70, including 39 in public administration and 
15 in personal and business service; in trade, 38; in fishing and trapping, 28; 
and in electric light and power, 25. 


An analysis of fatal accidents according to causes shows the largest num- 
ber, 291, under the category “by moving trains, vehicles, etc.” Of these 105 
were in connection with “automobiles and other power vehicles and implements” ; 
62 were accidents to persons struck or run over or crushed by cars and engines, 
41 of these being engaged in steam railways; 57 were in connection with water 
craft; 19 were caused by animal-drawn vehicles and implements; 15 were due 
to derailments and collisions; and 15 were accidents to persons falling from cars 
or engines. Falls of persons caused 194 fatalities, including 65 falls “into pits, 
shafts, harbours, rivers, etc.”; 61 from elevators; and 29 from loads. Fatali- 
ties numbering 174 were caused by “falling objects”, of which 70 were caused by 
falling trees and limbs and 60 by objects falling in mines and quarries. “Dan- 
gerous substances” caused 142 fatalities, of which 40 were caused by electric 
current, 33 by explosives, 19 by hot and inflammable substances, 16 by con- 
flagrations and 16 by gas fumes. ‘Handling of objects” caused 33 fatalities; 29 
were caused by animals; and 38 were due to industrial disease, strain, etc. 
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The classification of fatal accidents according to provinces shows 375 in 
Ontario, 232 in Quebec, 196 in British Columbia, 61 in Nova Scotia, 51 in 
Alberta, 42 in Manitoba, 36 in Saskatchewan, 29 in New Brunswick, 7 in Prince 
Edward Island and 2 in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE BRANCH 


In the Labour Intelligence Branch is prepared the annual report on Labour 
Organization in Canada. In addition, this Branch secures information on 
organizations in industry, commerce and the professions in the Dominion; 
summarizes for publication in the Labour Gazette convention proceedings of the 
larger labour organizations in Canada and the United States of America; conducts 
correspondence in connection with trade union activities and other related work; 
maintains the subscription lists of the Labour Gazette, as well as the accounts 
of this and other publications issued by the Department for which a charge is 
made; and prepares for the Auditor General a detailed monthly statement of 
the revenue received, the monies being deposited in the Bank of Canada. 

A clipping bureau maintained in the Branch supplies to the various branches 
of the Department daily information obtained from the leading newspapers in 
Canada, as well as from certain British, American and Australian papers. 
Additional information is secured from the large number of labour papers and 
trade union journals received in the Department. The latter are indexed and 
filed, and those of value for reference purposes are bound. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN CANADA 


The twenty-ninth annual report on Labour Organization in Canada, 
covering the calendar year 1939, briefly defines the composition and develop- 
ment of the main organizations of wage-earners in the Dominion and also gives 
statistics and other information respecting membership, benefits, labour 
periodicals, etc. 

According to the report, labour organizations in Canada are divided into 
two groups—(1) local branches of international organizations, the membership 
of which is chiefly in the United States of America and Canada, and (2) unions 
which are purely Canadian. 

In the first group are organizations directly or indirectly connected with the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
as well as the four independent railway organizations in train and engine service. 
Fifty-eight international central bodies are reported as having affiliated the 
whole of their Canadian membership with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, which also has in affiliation five purely Canadian central organizations, 
as well as one hundred and four directly chartered unions. 

The second group, i.e., the Canadian bodies, of which there are twenty-nine, 
may be classified according to affiliation as follows: the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, established at Toronto in 1873; the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour, organized at Montreal in 1927; the Confederation of Catholic Workers 
of Canada, formed at Hull in 1921; the Canadian Federation of Labour, estab- 
lished at Winnipeg in 1936; and the various other Canadian central labour bodies 
and independent local units. 

In the international group there were at the close of the year 95 organiza- 
tions, having 2,091 local branches, an increase of 5 as compared with the year 
1938, with a combined reported membership of 216,661, a loss of 13,886. 

The Canadian central organizations, including the National Catholic unions, 
had a combined reported membership of 122,886, comprised in 1,120 local branch 
unions, a loss of 22 branches and 19,066 members. 

There were 85 independent local units, 74 of which reported a combined 
membership of 19,420, a gain of 23 local units and 6,880 members. 
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According to information furnished the Department by officers of the various 
labour bodies and that secured from other reliable sources, at the close of 1939 
there were in Canada 3,296 local branch unions of all classes, a decrease of 22, 
divided as follows: international, 2,091; Canadian, including the National 
Catholic unions, 1,120; and. independent units, 85. The combined membership 
in the 3,296 local branch unions, as reported to the Department, was 358,967, 
apportioned among the various groups as follows: international, 216,661; 
Canadian, including the National Catholic unions, 122,886; and independent, 
19,420. 

The total trade union membership and the total number of local branches 
of all classes of organized labour bodies in Canada, as reported to the Depart- 
ment for the past 29 years, have been as follows:— 


ee eS T’OCVWwaawvw—vVvv"vwv["["™— 


Year Branches eT Year Branches Marner) 

1 ea Ae Ms a ep aI Oh. 1,741 133, 132 LOLOL ak CRE ee «ee 2,404 271,064 
OTD Sette bicrak ig cvs cveietensiais coker ke sate 1, 883 160, 120 Oe Be Se ace ro a55 as omom ed 2,515 274, 604 
OS ery renege untamee yc tata e733 a esniete ceran elie PADI 175, 799 TOD Tek Mae ae ete eh tatoo ee vue 2,604 290, 282 
OPA Peete Giri ee ily tek Sey hunts 2,003 166, 163 TODS: 6, eek sephe eae jared Se Sick ters 2,653 300, 602: 
LOM eeas a htenee Wabavepe exe Yorn S <i spayeiRie te 1, 883 143, 343 1 ZOE isc eceiouoceus veLen ster scale uaic kek eae 2,778 319,476 
DOT eee et ea ate am eee otstt eros Sot valet 1,842 160, 407 TOS Obs s birde ul ete sepia. 1 Meee 2,809 322,449 
Oye cet Warmeis ao dies ie reeves Be bl 1,974 204, 630 110i Wee eT RS REI, Ceaiecs oo tA'5 oc ONG 310,544 
POLS apes kota kis ea evolecc:s ores aie 2,274 248, 887 i Oe AN i a ae A a ee Ai AA 2020 283,576 
SHOR ta tad AS ee Lae 2,847 378,047 1983 uci hee Pea ee 2,707 286, 220 
HD (er eave airs cilia le alate cute atislcnyctis\iela lore, w0\ 2,918 373, 842 98 Bie) ay accrues tay tar anak yekele Gee eae ems 2,740 281,774 
TOA us sh Beh 5 yee Oe Sara eae aiete 2,668 313,320 LOS DCR, Ne EE Es Seater te 2,728 280,704 
OD Deere neen retro nonce eierees  seloss) orsse ievele ve 2,512 276, 621 OS Gi. Arcos « ave ateateieee rie erate cnsnel enete 2,886 322,473 
GS eta etter ieve ecole dein Wiens inlels 2,487 278,092 ICR datas DNeiic sier nes ate cisotoinie 6 3,208 384, 619 
HD eer ugrys) are ba cietta (4 Sha" eas la}cln foiou'e oso 2,429 260, 643 LOS Sie. cist Bee eae ee te meee oboe 3,318 385,039 

POS OTe re a tices, meer GP iaberet, fer lec 3,296 358, 967 


Trade Union Branches by Provinces—The province of Ontario, as usual, 
had the greatest number of local branch unions, with 1,184 out of a total of 
3,296. Quebec was second with 726; British Columbia was third with 350; and 
Alberta was fourth with 281. The remaining five provinces ranked as follows: 
Manitoba, 205; Saskatchewan, 186; Nova Scotia, 181; New Brunswick, 170; 
and Prince Edward Island, 13. 


Reported Trade Union Membership in Canadian Cities—There were 31 
cities in Canada with not less than 20 trade union branches, 2 less than the 
number recorded in 1938. The 1,861 branches located in these cities represent 
approximately 56 per cent of the local branches of all classes operating in the 
Dominion, These 1,861 local branch unions contained 68 per cent of the entire 
trade union membership, and the 1,675 reporting branches in these cities repre- 
sented 58 per cent of all the reporting branches in Canada. 


Trade Union Benefits—Of the 29 Canadian central organizations, seven 
reported payments for benefits in 1939, the total amount disbursed being 
$12,488.64, a decrease of $74,421.80 as compared with the benefits paid by the 
same number of organizations in 1988. Of the 95 international organizations 
operating in Canada and the United States of America, 59 reported expenditures 
for benefits amounting to $19,870,873, this being $573,417 greater than the 
outlay for benefits by 56 organizations in the previous year. Returns supplied 
by 913 local branch unions in Canada show that these bodies expended a total 
of $442,073 to their own members on account of the various benefits, which was 
in addition to the amount disbursed by the central organizations. The sum was 
$60,845 more than that reported in 1938 by 883 local branch unions. 


_ Non-Trade Union Associations.—As in previous years, the report contains 
information concerning a group of 133 associations which, though not connected 
with the trade union movement, are for the most part composed of wage-earners 
and are considered of sufficient importance to justify the recording of their 
names. These include organizations of school teachers, government employees. 
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commercial travellers, etc., with a combined membership of 157,369, an increase 
of 21,249 as compared with the number of members comprised in this class of 
organized employees in 1938. 


Trade Union Directory—The report also constitutes a complete labour 
directory, containing, as it does, not only the names and addresses of the chief 
officers of local branch unions and delegate bodies in the Dominion, but also 
those of the central organizations with which organized Canadian workers are 
identified. 


Tuer LIBRARY OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The library organized when the Department was created in 1900 has 
steadily increased its collection of documents. Through the exchange of publi- 
cations with governments in other countries and, more recently, through the 
International Labour Organization, the Department is kept in touch with labour 
matters in almost all countries of the world. In addition to the publications 
thus received, there is a valuable collection of publications of labour organiza- 
tions and periodicals published in the interest of organized labour. A very 
complete collection of volumes, including periodicals, dealing with economic and 
social and labour problems, is supplemented by books of reference and volumes 
on history and law. There is also a comprehensive collection of books on 
industrial combinations and related subjects. Excluding pamphlets, bound 
volumes of periodicals and government reports, about 171 volumes were added 
to the library during the fiscal year. Numerous pamphlets give additional 
sources of information, particularly on current topics. The primary purpose of 
the library is to serve as an information centre for the officers of the Depart- 
ment but, subject to their requirements, the services of the library are at the 
disposal of the general public and frequent use is made of its material by students 
and members of the staffs of Canadian universities and by others interested in 
labour problems. Books are sent by mail, wherever possible, to any persons 
wishing to borrow them and special information and bibliographies are compiled 
when required. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


The Department has issued an annual report on Labour Legislation in Canada 
since 1915. In that year and in 1920, 1928 and 1987 the report took the form 
of a consolidation of all labour laws on the Dominion and provincial statute- 
books at the end of the year. Volumes for the intervening years cover only 
legislation enacted during the year. Summaries of the laws affecting workers 
enacted by the Dominion Parliament and the provincial legislatures are pub- 
lished at the close of the legislative sessions and judgments of the courts in 
labour cases are reviewed in the Labour Gazette. Bulletins dealing with par: 
ticular classes of laws are issued from time to time in mimeographed or 
printed form. 
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Il. CONCILIATION AND LABOUR ACT 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1940, the conciliation services of the 
Department of Labour were utilized in connection with the adjustment of a 
number of labour disputes. In some of these cases strikes or lockouts had 
already occurred and in others cessation of work appeared to be imminent or 
there was difficulty in carrying on negotiations. The proceedings were under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act (Chapter 110 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927), which empowers the Minister of Labour to inquire 
into the causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or arbitrator when requested by the parties concerned. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff conciliation officers who are 
stationed at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. The territory of the 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises the four Western Provinces. The con- 
ciliation officers resident in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario, while the 
officers in Montreal cover the Province of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation Officer are at Ottawa. 

In addition to their work in connection with mediation in industrial disputes, 
these officers are also charged with certain duties arising out of the administra- 
tion of the Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada (see Chapter III). 

Details of the more important ‘cases in regard to which mediation work was 
performed by the Department during the fiscal year 1939-40 are given in the 
table below. Mutually satisfactory settlements were reached in 21 of the 38 cases 
listed and in five of these cases stoppages of work were terminated as a result 
of Departmental mediation. Twenty-six of the disputes listed occurred in 
industries coming within the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(see Chapter IV) and in all but nine of these cases Departmental mediation 
resulted in the settlement of the matters in dispute without the necessity of the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation under that statute, with 
one case still before the Department at the end of the year. 
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Ill. FAIR WAGES POLICY 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada has been administered 
by the Department of Labour since 1900, when the following resolution was 
adopted by the House of Commons:— 

That it is resolved that all government contracts should contain such conditions as 
will prevent abuses which may arise from the subletting of such contracts, and that every 
effort should be made to secure the payment of such wages as are generally accepted as 
current in each trade for competent workmen in the district where the work is carried out, 
and that this House cordially concurs in such policy and deems it the duty of the Government 
to take immediate steps to give effect thereto. 

It is hereby declared that the work to which the foregoing policy shall apply includes 
not only work undertaken by the Government itself, but also all works aided by grant of 
Dominion public funds. 


The Government’s Fair Wages Policy was later expressed in the form of an 
Order in Council dated June 7, 1922, to which certain amendments were made 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and December 31, 1934. These Orders 
in Council contain certain conditions respecting wages rates and working 
hours, those marked “A” being applicable to government contracts for building 
and construction work and those marked “B” being observable in connection 
with government contracts for the manufacture of fittings for public buildings 
and various classes of governmental supplies and equipment. 


The work entailed in the administration of the Fair Wages Policy was 
greatly augmented during the fiscal year under review as a result of the 
Government’s defence program, which extended to almost every branch of 
industrial operations. 


Pouicy IN RESPECT OF BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


By the adoption of The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act in 1980, 
statutory effect was given to the Fair Wages Policy in so far as concerns the 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition of any works for the Govern- 
ment of Canada, whether carried out under contract or by workmen employed 
by the Government who are exempt from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
At the 1935 session of Parliament, however, there was passed The Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, which, when it came into force on May 1, 1936, 
superseded the 1930 statute. Section 3 of the new Act provides as follows:— . 

(1) Every contract made hereafter with the Government of Canada for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work shall be subject to the following conditions 
respecting wages and hours:— 

(a) All persons in the employ of the contractor, subcontractor, or any other person 


doing or contracting to do the whole or any part of the work contemplated by the 
contract shall during the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 


(b) The working hours of persons while so employed shall not exceed eight hours per 
day nor forty-four hours per week except in such special cases as the Governor in 
Council may otherwise provide, or except in cases of emergency as may be approved 
by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not apply to the purchase of materials. supplies 
or equipment, for use in the work contemplated, under any contract of sale and purchase. 


Section 4 of The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act applies the fore- 
going conditions to all workmen employed by the Government of Canada, on 
such works as are described above who are excluded from the operation of the 
Civil Service Act. 
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The Act in question extends the application of the Fair Wages Policy also 
to agreements for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition which 
are assisted by Dominion grant in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, 
advance or guarantee. 


When it is proposed to undertake any government contract for the con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, the department of 
government concerned therewith is required to indicate to the Department of 
Labour the nature, locality and estimated cost of such work, and also the 
classes of labour which will be employed. Thereupon the Department of 
Labour prepares and furnishes, for insertion in the specification for the proposed 
work on which tenders are to be taken, a schedule setting forth the minimum 
rates of wages and the maximum hours of labour which are to apply under 
the Government’s policy for the various classes of workmen to be employed. 
This schedule afterwards becomes part of the contract and contractors are 
required to post copies of it conspicuously on the job for the information of 
the workmen engaged in the execution of the work. The geovernment depart- 
ments concerned are further required to furnish monthly to the Department 
of Labour returns showing the nature of all contracts entered into during the 
preceding month to which the labour conditions supplied by the Department 
of Labour were applicable, together with the names and addresses of the con- 
tractors, the dates and amounts of the contracts, and the texts of the fair 
wages schedules and other labour conditions inserted in such contracts, which 
information is then published by the Department of Labour in its official monthly 
journal, the Labour Gazette. 


During the fiscal year under review the Department of Labour prepared 
labour conditions for insertion in 812 building and construction contracts 
proposed to be executed by departments of government as follows: Agri- 
culture, 2; Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 4; Fisheries, 9; Mines and 
Resources, 16; National Defence, 311; National Harbours Board, 17; National 
Research Council, 2; Public Works, 281; Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 1; 
Salvage Division of Treasury Office, 44; Transport, 123; and miscellaneous, 2. 
In addition to the foregoing, labour conditions were included in a number of 
contracts awarded under the authority of Orders of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners in connection with railway subway construction, towards which 
assistance was given from Dominion public funds. 


Numerous complaints were received by the Department of Labour dur- 
ing the year as to alleged non-observance by contractors and subcontractors 
of the labour conditions set out in these government contracts, the com- 
plaints relating either to the wages paid, the hours worked or the classifica- 
tion of the work performed. In every instance a thorough investigation was 
made by a fair wages officer or other official of the Department, and when the 
complaint was found to be justified, the contractors were required to make 
the necessary wages adjustments with the workmen concerned for the full 
period involved. 


Poticy IN Respect or CoNTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND OVERHAUL OF 
AIRCRAFT AND THE CONSTRUCTION AND Repair oF VESSELS, ETC. 


Owing to the large and increasing number of contracts which are being 
placed all over Canada by the Dominion Government for the manufacture and 
overhaul of aircraft and for the construction and repair of boats of various 
types, the Department of Labour, in consultation with other government 
departments concerned, has drawn up schedules setting forth the minimum 
rates of wages and the maximum hours of labour to be observed in the execu- 
tion of these respective undertakings throughout the country. From time to 
time necessary revisions are made in these schedules. 
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Important contracts for military aircraft awarded to Canadian manufac- 
turers by the British Air Ministry have also been made subject to fair wages 
conditions, and in connection therewith it has been stipulated that the rates of 
wages and conditions of employment shall conform to the practice prevailing 
in respect of contracts to which His Majesty’s Government in Canada is a 
party. By arrangement with the Department of Munitions and Supply, 
schedules of wages rates have also been included in certain other contracts for 
defence purposes which have been awarded during the year. 

The Department of Labour co-operated closely during the year with the 
government departments concerned in ensuring that these contract conditions 
were strictly enforced. 


Pouicy In RESPECT OF CONTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF INTERIOR 
Firrines, SuppLins, EQUIPMENT, ETC. 


With respect to contracts for the manufacture and supply to the Govern- 
ment of Canada of fittings for public buildings; harness, saddlery, clothing and 
other outfit for the military and naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers and other government officers and employees; mail bags, letter 
boxes and other postal stores; and any other articles and things which may be 
designated by the Governor in Council, an Order in Council was adopted on 
December 31, 1934, rescinding the “B” labour conditions previously applied to 
such contracts and substituting other conditions therefor. These conditions in 
_ practice have applied to defence contracts for all classes of supplies and equip- 
ment. The original provision for the payment of not less than current rates, 
or fair and reasonable rates if there are no current rates in the district where 
the work is being performed, is retained in the new conditions, but with the 
added proviso that in no event shall the wage rate for male workers 18 years 
of age and over be less than thirty cents an hour, and for female workers 18 
years of age and over be less than twenty cents an hour. It is also provided 
that male and female workers under 18 years of age shall be entitled to rates 
of wages not less than those provided for women and girls in the minimum 
wage scales of the respective provinces, and that in any case where the pro- 
vincial minimum wage laws require the payment of higher minimum wages 
than those set out above, such higher wage rates shall apply in the execution 
of Dominion contract work. 

Most of the great number of contracts placed during the year for the 
manufacture of the above-mentioned governmental supplies were awarded by 
the Department of Munitions and Supply to cover the requirements of the 
naval, military and air forces throughout Canada. The Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police also placed numerous orders 
for miscellaneous supplies and equipment, while the Department of Public 
Works awarded a large number of contracts for the manufacture of interior 
fittings for public buildings, all coming under the provisions of the “B” labour 
conditions. 

The Department of Labour collaborated with each of these departments in 
enforcing the observance of the proper labour conditions in the manufacture of 
the supplies and equipment in question, and in a number of cases the contractors 
were required to make adjustments in the wages rates and to reduce the work- 
ing hours of their employees in order to secure compliance with the terms of 
the government contracts. 
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IV. INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


This chapter constitutes the thirty-third annual report of the Registrar of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation, covering proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act (Chapter 112 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927) for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1940. 

Pursuant to the powers conferred upon the Governor in Council by the 
War Measures Act, the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
were on November 7, 1939, extended by Order in Council (P.C. 3495) to dis- 
putes between employers and employed engaged in what may be briefly described 
as “war industries.” 

The effect of the Order in Council is to prohibit in war industries a strike 
or lockout prior to or during reference of a dispute to a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation. Employers and employees in these industries are now 
required to “give at least thirty days’ notice of an intended or desired change 
affecting conditions of employment with respect to wages or hours; and in the 
event of such intended or desired change resulting in a dispute, it shall be 
unlawful for the employer to make effective a proposed change in wages or 
hours or for the employees to go on strike, until the dispute has been finally 
dealt with by a board, and a copy of its report has been delivered through the 
Registrar to both the parties affected.” i 

The text of the Order in Council is as follows:— 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Labour and under and in virtue of the War 
Measures Act (chap. 206, R.S.C., 1927), is pleased to order and it is 
hereby ordered that the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act (chap. 112, R.S.C., 1927), other than section 64 thereof, shall specific- 
ally apply in respect of any dispute between employers and employed 
engaged in the construction, execution, production, repairing, manufacture, 
transportation, storage or delivery of munitions of war or supplies, and 
in respect also of the construction, remodelling, repair or demolition of 


defence projects, as hereinafter respectively defined, intended for the - 


use of His Majesty’s naval, military or air forces or for the use of the 
forces of any of His Majesty’s allies in the present war. 3 

His Excellency in Council is hereby further pleased to order that in 

and for the purposes of this Order, 

(a) “munitions of war” means arms, ammunition, implements of 
war, naval, military or air stores, or any articles deemed capable 
of being converted thereinto, or made useful in the production 
thereof; 

(b) “supplies” includes materials, equipment, ships, aircraft, auto- 
motive vehicles, goods, stores and articles or commodities of 
every kind including, but not restricting the generality of the 
foregoing, (i) articles and equipment which, in the opinion of 
the Minister of Labour, would be essential for the needs of the 
Government or of the community in war; and (ii) anything 
which, in the opinion of the Minister of Labour, is, or is likely to 
be necessary for or in connection with the production, storage 
or supply of any such article as aforesaid; 

(c) “defence projects” includes the construction, erection, repair, 
improvement or extension of buildings, aerodromes, airports, 
dockyards, roads, defence fortifications or other naval, military 
or air force works. 


ee - 
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Section 64 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, to which reference 
is made in the above-quoted Order in Council, provides that in the case of a 
dispute arising in any industry or trade outside the direct scope of the statute 
which threatens to result or actually has resulted in a lockout or strike, a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation may be established with the joint consent of the 
parties concerned. 


Tuirty-THREE YEARS’ OPERATIONS 


Applications under the terms of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its inception on March 22, 1907, to March 31, 1940, numbered 976, while 
594 Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were established. A few of these 
boards dealt with two or more applications. In the cases in which boards were 
not granted settlements were effected by agencies other than those provided by 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act or it was found that the machinery 
of the statute could not be utilized. In only 41 cases was the cessation of work 
which threatened not averted, or the strike which had already been entered upon 
not ended, as a result of board procedure. 


Tue Fiscat YEAR 1939-1940 


Fifty applications for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation were received during 1939-40. Fifty-two applications appear in 
_the record, however, proceedings in regard to two applications having continued 
over from the preceding fiscal year. Approximately 34,000 employees were 
directly concerned in these disputes. The request of employees for increased 
wages and changes in working conditions and the attempt of unions to negotiate 
working agreements were the main causes of the disputes. 

Fifteen boards were established, three of which dealt with two, five and 
twelve applications, respectively. Eight of these boards, as well as two boards 
established during the preceding year, submitted their reports during 1939-40. 
Of the ten boards which filed their reports, the findings of five were accepted by 
the parties concerned and the recommendations of two were made partially effec- 
tive, while in one case the attitude of the disputants to the board’s report was not 
yet known when the fiscal year closed. A strike occurred following the board’s 
award in two cases, namely, those involving (1) certain coal mining companies 
and their employees in Bienfait and district, Saskatchewan, and (2) the Malagash 
Salt Company, Limited, and its salt mine workers. 

It was unnecessary to proceed with the constitution of boards in connection 
with nineteen applications, ten of the disputes having been adjusted through 
departmental mediation and one by direct negotiations, while one application 
was withdrawn, two were under consideration at the close of the fiscal year and 
in five cases falling outside the direct scope of the Act consent to the establish- 
ment of a board was withheld by the employer. 


SUMMARY TABLES RESPECTING PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION AcT 


The tables here presented are arranged in several divisions, viz.: (i) 
showing proceedings by industries concerned during the fiscal year 1939-40; 
(ii) showing proceedings by industries concerned from March 22, 1907, to 
March 31, 1940; (iii) showing by fiscal years, 1907-40, number of disputes 
dealt with; (iv) showing by calendar years, 1907-40, number of disputes dealt 
with; and (v) summarizing operations under the statute for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1940. 
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I. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1939, TO 
MARCH 31, 1940 


0 —————_—__________ ETE ETE 


Number Number Number 
Industries affected of applica- of of strikes 
tions for boards not averted 


boards established | or ended 


I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, 
other public utilities and war work:— 


Ay Rey NEA Sin ee Ca yt ee OO Ge Can Eye a, eR Sune 33 1 1 
Metah.. ih. 3. Bnet iaitvhaw tits ahr aici cements & ee 1 1 0 
Oy ald es IR eles ALA LU A tie RE TBD ae) RR A BE el Je 1 1 


(2) Transportation and communication— 


Sheal PalLWAVS. ohcud coe 6 igen ke oe ieee Sie 6 3 0: 
Street/and /electrie Tallways:.) 022.80 .ee es eee: 3 38 0 
Motordtransportationiys. ei cubs ees ahr. «ames oe 2 1 0 
WOSPTOSS. 4 ek cobens otal Ae oi AG akin ft ain: anal Suhel ae A wae 1 0 0 
SPO P INS ren. errs ee rake.) Neen: eR nee Seta ara 6 0 0 

(3) Miscellaneous— 
Light and power and waterworks................+250555 8 1 0 
Ble Vators eee SER AGO, RE Ri Eas 12 1 0 
(4) War Worked so aoel. Ath eens” OM 2 2° 0 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act.... 6 | 0 
Pe 15t 2 


*Including 2 applications carried over from preceding year. 
+Three boards dealt with two, five and twelve applications, respectively. 


The proceedings under the Act during 1939-40 include two cases in which 
certain proceedings had taken place during the preceding fiscal year, namely, dis- 
putes between (1) Western Dominion Coal Mines, Limited, Manitoba, and 
Saskatchewan Coal Company, Limited, Bienfait Mines, Limited, Lignite Mines, 
Limited, Eastern Collieries of Bienfait, Limited, Baniulis Brothers, Limited, 
and Wilson Coal Company and their employees; and (2) ocean steamship: 
companies at the port of Saint John, N.B., and their checkers, coopers, etc. 

On March 31, 1940, results were still pending in connection with ten. 
applications concerning disputes between (1) Teck-Hughes Gold Mines, Limited, 
and its underground miners, millmen, mechanics, surface workers, steel sharp- 
eners, hoistmen, cage tenders, etic.; (2) Canadian National Railways and its 
sleeping car porters, members of Division 130, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees; (3) Canadian National Railways (Sleeping and Dining Car 
Services) and its sleeping car conductors and porters, members of the Canadian. 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees; (4) Toronto Terminals Railway Company 
and its “ Red Cap” messengers being members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees; (5) 
London Street Railway Company and its motormen-conductors, bus operators, 
shopmen, barnmen and trackmen, members of Division 741, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America; 
(6) various ocean steamship companies, represented by the Shipping Federation 
of Canada, and their longshoremen, members of Local 375, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association; (7) Quebec Power Company and its operators, linemen 
and metermen, members of Local Union “B” 1106, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers; (8) Canada Veneers, Limited, and its employees, being 
members of Local 2533, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America; (9) Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, and employees in 
its Sydney steel plant, members of Lodge 1064, Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee; and (10) Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, and its employees 
being members of the Algoma Steel Workers’ Union. 
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II. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, 
TO MARCH 31, 1940 


60e0e}w0R EE 
| Number Number 
Industries affected of applica- | of strikes 

tions for | notaverted 
boards or ended 


Eee 


I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, other public 
utilities and war work:— 


(1) Mining and smelting— 
C 


BNA sah ceh 5 flats, EM a on 4 MMI CRE i in a4. 9 a danas Os cee Mle MES od Peto Looe 106 13 
PIO ee ae ea ee ee Re a pa oman 22 5 
oA a ged sb. gue ir mS OL 1 0 
BE ee aa te Oe I Ah MOR, ye See Ra RMR Sb lemme, 2 1 

(2) Transportation and communication— 
ptealierallwayeer. & 4. ee Ute os Re te 262 fi 
Direct and electric rallwaye, .4)..6s.....-4..0.0).0 le 154 Yi 
Motor transportation................ OR Ca and: ai he ibaa 17 0 
12> 90) 12: eeu | pe come A. wa ty |) on i ake Saas ieee 14 1 
TL TOI GI nated) gars... dei ioe | ae. ar arama: onal tay. ala Mall i li 69 0 
UO SS 770 aia ai gait es a foc Se pre 36 1 
eOlOPOONGGt. <.0e.c.. ae. | anmS. Te Me 12 0 

(3) Miscellaneous— 

Light and power and wwaterworkss..u!... on)... es ee 65 3 
PBIOVOLOTS es. a. a ee ye ee ee 13 0 
ey ale WORKS... Preae. ) ees Se. see ee OR ee at 32 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act................ L 7 2 
2 UO Soe gs BRA Se RL” > Tue eC SEN am 976 41 
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V. GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


The Government Annuities Act (Chapter 7 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927, as amended by Chapter 33 of the Statutes of 1931) authorizes 
the issue of Government Annuities for old age, it being considered “ in the public 
interest that habits of thrift be promoted and that the people of Canada be 
encouraged and aided thereto so that provision may be made for old age”. 
Under the Act, the Minister of Labour may contract with any person resident 
or domiciled in Canada for the sale of a Government Annuity. 

A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in quarterly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of years 
certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, whichever period shall be the 
longer. Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are for 
purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age, by monthly, 
quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate annuities are 
for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed who wish to obtain 
immediate incomes in return for their accumulated savings. 

Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its 
members, or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, 
of annuities otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as indi- 
viduals. In the latter case the purchase money required may be derived partly 
from the wages of employees and partly from employers’ contributions. Interest 
in retirement annuity plans was maintained during the year under review. 
Nineteen new agreements for the sale of annuities were entered into with 
industrial establishments on behalf of their employees, and with various other 
corporations, making a total of fifty such agreements in effect. Details of the 
employees’ retirement pension plans under the Act are published from time to 
time in the Labour Gazette. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, up 
to and inclusive of March 31, 1940, the total number of individual annuity con- 
tracts issued was 58,915. Table I shows the number of contracts issued and net 
receipts by fiscal years throughout the period. It will be seen that, in the fiscal 
year under review, in addition to 7,774 individual contracts, four group con- 
tracts were issued. These group contracts were drawn up under a new method 
whereby, when an employer of labour enters into an agreement for the purchase 
of annuities on behalf of his employees, only one contract is necessary, the 
arrangement being that an individual contract will be issued to each such 
employee when his annuity becomes due. Of the four group contracts tabulated, 
three contracts (covering 1,176 employees) were entered into during the year 
under review. The fourth replaced an agreement entered into during the 
previous year and covered 64 employees. Consequently the four group contracts 
cover 1,240 employees. In addition, there are in effect 46 agreements (sixteen 
of which were issued during the year) whereunder deferred contracts were issued 
to individual employees. It is the intention of the Branch in future to issue 
group contracts wherever practicable. Of the 7,774 individual contracts issued 
during the fiscal year, 1,824 were for immediate annuities and 5,950 for 
deferred annuities. The average amount of annuity under new immediate 
annuity contracts was $381. 
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The total net receipts throughout the period were $153,300,030.41, of which 
net receipts for the year were $20,001,533.26. This sum represents total receipts 
less premiums returned without interest in cases where application for annuity 
was cancelled. 

The balance at credit of the Annuities Fund as of March 31, 1940, is shown 
in Table II to be $140,041,963.05. As the value of all annuities in force on that 
date was $140,420,970.00, the transfer of $379,006.95 will be necessary in order 
to maintain the reserve. The excess of receipts over payments during the year 
under review was $16,975,565.03. 

Of the 58,915 individual contracts issued since the inception of the Act, 4,855 
have been cancelled, leaving in effect on March 31, 1940, 54,060 contracts (Table 
III). Of these 20,416 have vested and the annuity thereunder is being paid, while 
33,644 deferred annuities are being purchased. The total amount of annuity pay- 
able under vested contracts was $8,363,114, an average of $410 per contract. The 
value of all outstanding annuities was $140,420,970, of which $97,362,754 was the 
value of vested annuities and $43,058,216 the value of deferred annuities. As 
stated above, the deferred value includes four group contracts covering 1,240 
employees. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS ISSUED AND NET RECEIPTS THERE- 
UNDER, BY FISCAL YEARS 


pe a bee 4 
ear | Individual roup . ear Individual roup : 
Ending | Contracts | Contracts Net Receipts Ending | Contracts | Contracts Net Receipts 


Mar. 31 Mar. 31 

$ cts. $ cts. 
1909..... GOP Aaa en cena 50,391 31119260 000 i GOSal rate es autres 1,938,921 17 
POLO cert DOOM ani aia cccee 434,490 89 || 1927..... IY FAH hat abi pie 1,894,885 29 
LO MM ceed 1069: -lerpsichannrotsiae apts 393,441 40 || 1928..... 1h D2 muller any Wont 3,843,087 96 
LOL eee TAOS 2 iy oa. eae 441,600 60 || 1929..... Dg re Sol entiathits wre e so, 4,272,418 87 
ISIS anne: hah tee bare GUN 417,135 50 || 1930..... dR ASEM Nae tae a Mem 3,156,475 24 
1914..... SSMU Ass c cases Re 390,886 72 | 1931..... GL (cd i atl ck coke cir be ati 3,612,233 88 
191 ote PAGE OF |g? SERN 314,765 29)1| 1932. ...2. Pre coumer eect. 4,194,383 81 
TOLGHA.. 2 eS OA lia: Coe Tee RIN BT Se 441,696 09 || 1983..... BOL OF MMR mens wl ita 3,547,345 03 
LOAF es QS Dl scgome eee. 482,272 40 || 1984..... i bl Din leatatensrarontucrantes 7,071,489 00 
LSUS Sea. 1 oY en (ee PR 2 oe BO OORO LE iL OS ou ons SRO OUI ae RaeUa Kalen 13,376,400 02 
19199. 532 14 le aie ae SIZ elon Zon | VOoOn nw ee ErhOoOs lou capone ee 21,281,981 31 
1920RR DO |. hemararsisneaieles 408.718 478) I) 1937 ......0% SOO ia.) eektepe eect 23,614,823 95 
LO? ae. DOD pm ares tone 531,800 45 || 1988..... CERT oe" Mane Waid abe Ricre 13,550,483 22 
192908%.. 2 OH Fok Ve Soi maser oe 2 748,159 73 | 1939..... eySUN tow | eA aa a 18,189,318 98 
LOQS Re .2 DOO a Preece eee 1,028,353 07 | 1940..... 7,774 4 20 001,533 26 
1924..... A (OBIE eee eve vcssug ates 1,458,818 92  —__—_|- ___—— 
T9OZDEE 5 Co alto | 8 We Re 1,606,822 03 Totals.. 58,915 4*| 153,300,030 41 


*Under the four new group contracts 1,240 employees are included. 
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23,066,398 02 
16,975,565 03 


140,041,963 05 


79,006 95 


40,420,970 00 


40,420 970 00 


9,998,409 70 
10,064,293 68 
5,103,477 52 


25,166,180 90 
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7,893,101 91 
35,608 67 
200,735 17 
61,170 12 


8,190,615 87 
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TABLE II—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT 
FOR YEAR ENDED MARCH 831, 1940 
ASSETS 
Balance at creditof fund April 51939 sa. sc ssjuereee us ss om eke 
Receipts, 1939-40, less payments........... 0c cece cece eeeees 
Balance at credit of fund, March 81, 1940.................... 
Amount to be transferred to maintain reserve..........+.+. 
LIABILITIES 

Value of all outstanding annuities (see Table III)........... 

REcEIPTS 
Timimediace Aunuibles ott... ac ose bb's os Dau oribbee omaeuae oak 
Deferred annuities wie PRR AA hes tee Re aS 
Interestiati47, ito March’31) 1940), . .spiase sink & ook be utes 

PAYMENTS 
Nese ed Mea TAIVELAS MSc isa easily Naik ade Lavic “So ons areca acl louos os pont oe eee 
OMIM CEOEVATUCS Cae treo clele recs thats oie iofensc cr teu nee ere he 
Premiums returned with interest. 2.00... 2s. en aes cee ene 
Premiums returned without interest...............00eeeeee 
Receiptsiless pay ments, 1939-40 ....i0eitial dee cule ale 2 sees s oid 
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16,975,565 03 


25,166,180 90 
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TABLE III—VALUATION, MARCH 831, 1940, OF ANNUITIES CONTRACTED FOR UNDER 
THE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT AND IN FORCE ON THAT DATE 


; ‘ Whe Number of Amount of 
Classification of Annuities Contracts Annuity 
Individual Group 
Contracts | Contracts 
pe AE TESS PO Re ae g 
Vested— 
Te tete oa le oh Wet eae A te eens a, wc Sava eee < MRR UT Ce EU es 1,513,030 
AOL G sa. sas Shs, cs'nca ase ec Oe lo Wh acl w nietene. alone ett E (19 HAS OR 4 a Ba caippens MEPS 2 2,286, 745 
Malar onaranteedrii cere nr ete ete a cow hen oll ARBAGA. vate ad ed «5. c 1,367,278 
Momale  ouaranteed 7)... 6 aces ie os ee ae ANOOL Eis FAG AIL eS 1,874,896 
MuAS EU VW Ole cannes sami re on Me ele ee 1209 14s 2. ae eee 862, 402 
Waster Viv OF, Sua Aantee Geis ua. sc cisco Mas ciate wine's OUTS. ws kt erates 458,763 
MO CAlLGVested ey Cais als BS ne. Gi, SER cehin ties Cadi d 20 741 60th shot Pane is 8,363, 114 
LE ey Sara ed ec ON Ak ae Ri ees PREC OER Spee try AR Ea S| ot Py ON Ry Sa Oe ee ey War. Sh er e 
Otalst ee ciate ani, Reds ohlgtek boat ele le 54, 060 4* 


*Under the four new group contracts 1,240 employees are included. 


Present 

Value of 
Annuities 
in Force 


$ 


13,549, 571 
24,024, 528 
16, 114,023 
25, 228, 189 
11,533, 982 
6,912,461 


97, 362, 754 
43,058, 216 


140, 420,970 
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ANALYSIS OF VESTED ANNUITIES 


The statistical tables given below were compiled from data regarding vested 
contracts (those under which annuity was being paid) in Table III, exclusive of 
last survivor contracts. In Table IV (a) the number of contracts analysed was 
17,445. This number includes those under which, the life having failed during the 
guarantee period, annuity certain is payable. From this table, which shows the 
distribution of contracts by amount of annuity, it may be seen that 75 per cent 
of the annuities are for amounts under $600, 15 per cent are for $600 to $1,200, 
and 10 per cent are for $1,200 or over (those over $1,200 having been issued prior 
to August, 1931). In Table IV (b) the number analysed was 16,990, which 
includes all contracts on existing single lives. The classification is by age and 
sex of annuitant and shows the largest age group to be 60-69 for both sexes, the 
average age attained under all contracts being 65-1. 


TABLE IV—VESTED ANNUITY CONTRACTS, SINGLE LIFE ONLY, IN EFFECT ON 
MARCH 31, 1940 


(a) By Amount or ANNUITY 


Cumulative 
Amount of Annuity Number p.c p.c. 
SEE Wg CSR et aE EA ee en | ae ar ee eee 8, 865 50-8 50-8 
SOU Aner tess toate | COUs eer she Peteane, aoa FURR AR NO Lag 4,151 23-8 74-6 
$600 y DOO ie RAUL, RD, SET he Oven Th teoay nh Sint 2,061 11-8 86-4 
$900 ie VAL | UES NOS Lig ae cc | ee La EO eae SURNEC 651 3:7 90-1 
TEXAOL LY SECOU TIT LL DRA en CEA Beriary tis a Vy Tel) 17559 9-0 99-1 
COSTES OO Ls gh 4 te ee ee eon 4 oA a ee A a PA ge Cea 158 0-9 100-0 
ROU S Cc FRO ie es Pe ee Rad Le ND Sate ME AY 17,445 100-0 100-0 
(6) By Sex anp AGE or ANNUITANT 
Male Female Total 
Age Attained ——_— | | A 
Number of Number of Number of Cumulative 
Contracts | p.c. Contracts | p.c. Contracts | p.c. p.c. 
Hess than 40.9 Vinay Sats 115 1-9 302 2-7 417 2-5 2-5 
aes, iva want ein Oe diets: Wake ide bes 284 4-8 690 6-3 974 5-7 8-2 
RMI eter Ne Cie aE islet secure « 1,216 20-4 OL 20-2 3,448 20-3 28-5 
ie! aie SNE Ee 4) 5 re ee C230 | e-oee) 4,169 | 37-8 6,402 | 37-7 66-2 
Ee ee eR eae 1 GOO Whee 2,876 | 26-1 4,526 | 26-6 92-8 
i ale SA egestas aliagh ies At ay itty. as 439 7-4 (EO: 6-4 1,151 6°8 99-6 
Ovo avers. fh abet ee! 21 0-3 51 0-5 72 0-4 100-0 
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VI. EMPLOYMENT OFFICES CO-ORDINATION ACT 


The fiscal year ended March 31, 1940, was the twenty-second in which the 
Employment Service Branch, set up under the Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act, co-operated with the provincial governments to maintain the EAR OYE 
Services of Canada. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BRANCH 


The primary function of the Employment Service Branch is administrative 
—that of administering the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (Chapter 57 
of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927). This Act empowers the Minister of 
Labour :— 

(a) to aid and encourage the Aemaiwritick and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices and to promote uniformity of methods among them; 

(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of 
information between employment offices concerning the transfer of 
labour and other matters; and 

(c) to compile and distribute information received from employment offices, 
and from other sources, regarding prevailing conditions of employ- 
ment. 


The Department of Labour does not itself operate any public employment 
offices, but, through the device of paying subventions to the provinces, as 
provided in the Act, encouragement is given to the governments of the several 
provinces to operate such offices on a uniform basis. In view of the close 
co-ordination of effort which is attained, the employment offices of the several 
provinces and the federal clearing houses, though each unit retains its individual 
identity, are commonly considered as a single organization known as the 
Employment Service of Canada. 


AGREEMENTS WITH THE PROVINCES — 


The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act provides in Section 6 that:— 


The payments hereinbefore authorized shall, as to each province, be 
conditional upon agreement between the Minister and the government of 
the province as to the terms, conditions and purposes within the meaning 
of this Act upon and for which the payments are to be made and applied, 
and upon such agreement being approved by the Governor in Council. 


During the fiscal year 1939-40, uniform agreements were concluded with all 
the provincial governments except that of Prince Edward Island. The sum 
of money which was specified in the agreement as being available for payment 
by the Department of Labour to the provinces was the statutory provision 
of $150,000. This amount was distributed among the provinces in proportion 
to their expenditures on public employment office administration and operation, 
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the provinces being entitled to claim a portion of the federal appropriation in 
respect of expenditures on the operation and maintenance of these offices, but 
not for expenditures on premises or equipment. The amount of $150,000 dis- 
tributed among the provinces enabled a repayment to them of 27-0 per cent 
of their gross expenditures in this field, this percentage being slightly less than 
that of the previous year. Table No. 1 on page 55 shows the amount spent 
by the various provinces, together with the amounts paid to them by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition, the Department furnished the provinces with the 
different forms utilized in the employment offices. 


The annual agreements between the Minister of Labour and the several 
provincial governments, concluded under the terms of the Act, provide that 
the province, in the operation of its employment offices, shall register all 
applicants offering themselves for employment and undertake to locate suitable 
workers for all employers listing vacancies, without charging any fee or commis- 
sion either to employer or employee. The province further agrees that the 
officials of the Employment Service shall accept no responsibility with respect 
to rates of wages or other working conditions offered or asked, but shall merely 
communicate the information available on these subjects to the applicant or 
employer, as the case may be. It is also agreed that where employment is 
reported to be affected by an industrial dispute, employees being referred to 
such employment shall be notified of this fact. Another important provision 
of the agreements is that the province shall make a special endeavour to place 
in suitable employment handicapped men suffering from the effects of active 
service during the Great War. In the agreements the provinces undertake to 
furnish the Department of Labour with information relative to the transactions of 
the offices, industrial information and the like. The Department of Labour is 
authorized to inspect the provincial employment offices from time to time, to 
determine whether the conditions of the agreement are being respected. 


LOCATION OF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Every office of the Employment Service offers facilities for both men and 
women who are seeking work in any occupation, and for employers seeking 
any sort of help.. Obviously, it is neither practicable nor advisable to segregate 
the various functions of the offices at all centres, but when the volume of work 
warrants it, and where the population to be served is of sufficient magnitude, 
such division of functions is made, and separate departments are operated for 
men and women, skilled and unskilled workers, farm, factory and domestic 
applicants, etc. In Western Canada, where seasonal workers, such as farm 
labourers, are regularly hired in large numbers, it is customary to operate 
temporary offices at some of the smaller centres in the busy season. 


During the year the number of centres in which offices are maintained was 
increased to 77. The list of centres where offices are now located is as follows:— 


Nova Scotia (four centres).—Halifax, Kentville, New Glasgow, Sydney. 

New Brunswick (three centres).—Chatham, Moncton, Saint John. 

Quebec (eleven centres) —Chicoutimi, Hull, La Tuque, Matane, Montreal, 
Quebec, Rouyn, Sherbrooke, Thetford Mines, Three Rivers, Val d’Or. 

Ontario (thirty-three centres) —Barrie, Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, 
Fort William, Galt, Guelph, Hamilton, Kenora, Kingston, Kitchener, London, 
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New Toronto, Niagara Falls, North Bay, Oshawa, Ottawa, Owen Sound, Pem- 
broke, Peterborough, Port Arthur, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Sarnia, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Simcoe, Stratford, Sudbury, Timmins, Toronto, Welland, Windsor, 
Woodstock. 


Manitoba (four centres).—Brandon, Dauphin, Portage la Prairie, Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan (nine centres).—Estevan, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, 
Prince Albert, Regina, Saskatoon, Swift Current, Weyburn, Yorkton. 


Alberta (five centres). —Calgary, Drumheller, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat. 


British Columbia (eight centres)——Kamloops, Nanaimo, Nelson, New 
Westminster, Penticton, Prince Rupert, Vancouver, Victoria. 


For the purpose of co-ordinating the efforts of the various local offices, and 
to facilitate the transfer of any kind of labour from districts over-supplied to 
those where a dearth exists, eight clearing houses have been established 
throughout Canada. Those for provincial clearance, operated by the provincial 
governments as part of the Employment Service of Canada, are situated at 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver. Those for 
interprovincial clearance, operated by the Department of Labour in the interests 
of the Employment Service of Canada, are the Eastern Clearing House, Ottawa, 
and the Western Clearing House, Winnipeg. 


War Work 


A conference of Dominion and provincial officials was convened on October 
16 and 17, 1939, by the Minister of Labour for the purpose of determining the 
policy to be pursued by the Employment Service of Canada in ensuring the 
maintenance of an adequate supply of skilled and semi-skilled workers for war- 
time industrial requirements. The conference decided upon the immediate 
institution of a nation-wide survey as to the availability of skilled and semi- 
skilled labour to meet the demand consequent upon the placing of large contracts 
for war supplies by the British and Canadian Governments and the inauguration 
of the training scheme for Empire aviators. The number of such workers 
registered to March 31, 1940, was 27,144. Of this total 25,942 registrants were 
men and 1,202 were women. 

At the request of the Department of National Defence the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada undertook a registration of ex-members of the 
Royal Naval Air Force, the Royal Flying Corps, the Royal Air Force and the 
Royal Canadian Air Force who were willing to re-engage as tradesmen. This 
registration was commenced on October 10, 1939, and applications received to 
March 31, 1940, numbered 1,127. 

A large number of civilians have been engaged through offices of the Employ- 
ment Service for employment on national defence projects. 


SPECIALIZED EMPLOYMENT WORK ON BEHALF OF HANDICAPPED E.X-SERVICE MEN 


One of the more important phases of the administration of the Employment 
Service Branch is that of specialized employment work on behalf of handicapped 
veterans of the Great War. Until the fiscal year 1923-24 the Department of 
Pensions and National Health (formerly the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment) endeavoured to place in suitable employment men having 
physical handicaps due to war service, but since that time the Department of 
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Labour has been charged with the responsibility of this work in all provinces 
except Quebec, having incorporated it into that of the Employment Service of 
Canada. 


The annual agreements between the Minister of Labour and the several 
provinces contain a special clause in which the provinces agree to undertake in 
all employment offices to register and to endeavour to place employable 
handicapped ex-service men, while the Department of Labour undertakes to 
appoint and pay in full any additional employees necessary for the providing of 
adequate facilities to this end at the more important points. The centres at 
which federal employees are loaned to the provinces for this specialized employ- 
ment office work have been selected because of their relative importance as the 
places of residence of handicapped ex-service men. At the present time such 
federal employees are maintained in the provincial employment offices as follows: 
Halifax, 1; Ottawa, 1; Toronto, 4; Winnipeg, 1; Vancouver, 3; and Victoria, 1. 

The general observations made on this phase of the work of the Employment 
Service in preceding annual reports may well be repeated this year. The 
assistance given by the provincial authorities in connection with the placement 
of handicapped ex-service men has been most satisfactory and illustrates the 
degree of success encountered in Dominion-provincial co-operation to operate 
the Employment Service. The work of seeking to place satisfactorily men who 
are suffering from war disabilities is difficult of accomplishment. Certain classes 
of disabilities drastically limit the employment opportunities of those unfor- 
tunate enough to be afflicted with them, with the result that many avenues of 
employment are not open to these applicants. Further, during the past few 
years, owing to the competition for vacancies offered by workers who are fully 
physically fit, opportunities for placing handicapped men have diminished 
considerably. On account of the physical handicaps and the psychological 
objections to engaging disabled persons, in many instances it is not possible to 
place these applicants in regular employment, and only casual work can be 
found for them. Thus, during the last fiscal year, of 2,685 placements of 
handicapped ex-service men, 65-1 per cent were in employment of a probable 
duration of seven days or less. The percentage of casual placements for the 
year 1938-39 was 80:4 and for the year 1937-38 about 76-7 per cent. It might be 
remarked, however, that many of the regular placements made effected a 
permanent rehabilitation of the applicants placed. Employers generally have 
shown a commendable spirit in accepting handicapped ex-service men for 
employment, and in many instances they have been willing to concede that in 
selected occupations one hundred per cent efficiency does not demand one 
hundred per cent physical fitness. Judged by the number of applications made 
at the employment offices by handicapped ex-service men, though it is now 
twenty-one and a half years since the Armistice, the obligation of endeavouring 
to assist these men in securing work shows no considerable diminution. 


Tue EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND IMMIGRATION 


For some years the Employment Service has provided a regular channel of 
information for the Department of Immigration and Colonization (now the 
Immigration Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources) relative to 
the availability of labour in Canada as a condition precedent to the admission 
of workers under contract of employment from outside of Canada. Particularly 
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since the passing of Order in Council P.C. 1413 in August, 1929, under which 
workers entering Canada under contract must secure special authority from the 
Immigration Branch, has the Employment Service Branch of the Department 
of Labour been consulted frequently by the Immigration Branch in this con- 
nection. The procedure of the Employment Service is to endeavour to locate 
suitable workers in Canada willing to accept the employment offered, and in 
due course the Immigration Branch is notified of the success or otherwise of 
the Employment Service’s efforts. While many cases are dealt with each 
year, owing to the economic conditions obtaining and the more rigid regulations 
in respect to entry which were in force, the number of cases up for consideration 
was at a low level in the year under review. Of course, the final decision as to 
the admission rests with the Immigration Branch, and in this regard the Em- 
ployment Service is primarily a fact-finding agency. 


STaTIsTics: EMPLOYMENT OFFICE AND TRADE UNION UNEMPLOYMENT 


As previously stated, certain statistical information covering the field of 
employment is regularly collected and compiled by the Employment Service 
Branch and published in the Labour Gazette. These statistics are of two classes: 
(a) administrative statistics, showing the work performed by the employment 
offices, based on daily reports received from them; and (6) statistics based on 
monthly reports on unemployment, received from local trade unions. In addi- 
tion, the Labour Gazette publishes each month index numbers of employment 
in industry and reports on building permits issued, which are collected by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in accordance with the provisions of the Statistics 
Act. These statistics are closely followed by large numbers of persons throughout 
Canada, and the numerous enquiries concerning them received in the Depart- 
ment testify to the value placed upon them by the public. 

The tables on page 56 show: (Table No. 2) applications, (Table No. 3) 
vacancies and (Table No. 4) placements in regular and casual employment as 
reported by the offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various 
provinces during the fiscal year. An analysis of the vacancies and placements 
by industrial groups for the same period is also given (Table No. 6) on pages 
58 and 59. At the base of Tables No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 are given the com- 
parable totals of the previous fiscal year. 

From reports received from local trade unions a figure is compiled monthly 
showing the percentage of the membership covered which is unemployed on the 
last day of the month. These statistics, as carried in the Labour Gazette, are 
worked out in considerable detail, being published in such form that each 
province as a whole, each industry as a whole and each main division of each 
industry, for the whole of Canada, are shown separately. When referring to 
trade union members as unemployed, the term “unemployment” has reference 
only to involuntary idleness due to economic causes. Members who are engaged 
at work in other than their own trades or who are idle because of illness are not 
considered for statistical purposes as unemployed. Workers who are involved 
in strikes or lockouts are excluded from the tabulations. About two-thirds of 
all organized workers in Canada are regularly covered in this tabulation. 
Table No. 5 on page 57 gives the percentages of unemployment among the 
membership of reporting trade unions from January, 1930, to March, 1940, the 
figure in each case being that for all Canada, for all industries. Figures are 
also given showing the average monthly trade union membership covered, as 
well as the average number reported unemployed each month. 
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Lasour Mosiuity 


While the offices of the Employment Service are located at points of chief 
industrial activity, the facilities accorded are not utilized only locally, but each 
office also supplies a considerable number of workers to the contiguous districts. 
Out of the total of 369,403 placements effected during the period under review, 
119,564 were made outside of the centres in which the offices are situated. 

Since 1919 the railways have accorded to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel to distant employment for which 
no workers are available locally a concession involving a reduced fare. This 
privilege is effective on the following railroads: Canadian National, Canadian 
Pacific, Dominion Atlantic, Kettle Valley, Michigan Central, Northern Alberta, 
Pacific Great Eastern, Quebec Central, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario and 
the Wabash. The reduced rate is for a second-class fare at 2-5 cents per mile, 
obtainable on the surrender of a certificate secured at the employment office. By 
this means 7,462 persons were aided in securing employment during the year. A 
minimum fare of four dollars is stipulated, so that a person travelling to employ- 
ment at a distance where the reduced rate does not amount to the minimum is not 
able to derive the benefit therefrom. 


Tur EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Although no comprehensive plan existed to provide for assistance from the 
offices of the Employment Service in connection with the relief of unemploy- 
ment and conditions due to unemployment, in most localities the employment 
offices did assist in such work. In many instances where public works were 
being carried on to provide employment the selection and rotation of the workers 
engaged was arranged by the employment office at the request of the public 
authorities having the work in hand. In other instances applicants for relief 
were required by civic authorities to show certification by the employment office 
as to their status as unemployed persons. While it is impossible to commit to 
a statistical record the assistance given by the employment offices in reference 
to unemployment relief work, provincial cabinet ministers in charge of unem- 
ployment relief in their respective provinces and civic authorities have testified 
publicly in many cases to the efficient aid afforded by the employment offices 
in this regard. | 


TABLE No. 1-FEDERAL SUBVENTIONS TO THE PROVINCES FOR EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE WORK DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1939-40 


Amount of Amount of 
Provinces Original Federal 
Expenditures | Subventions 


$ = cts. $ 3 cts. 

INO Vid O tien, Seeded AG A att chish de Sate eas os hfe ae + hs Stands Game's pee 19,076 40 D, koe, Le 
ees tee i ee eR ee Bo On ay ee Ohba wie ms Meee <pih ae Rew sia GA 10,985 81 2,964 75 
ee ee eo ie oe walk dele ok oo ete we ee SE Webi 140,017 37 YM a eee 
Sree egy te ee ee hes Ee inte Walaiy Pea nl cearera emma molale ate 218,750 56 58,974 98 
MS WLOS Bow Si). th MONT Re tbh AAPA: Hae < |} AGG a» coe PRO Rb eA 39,147 09 10,534 46 
CORSO NE PS aE GO Dats She aes CS SONS SE SCE Pamemh Nera. ATA rs 41,160 84 11,102 87 
PD ORG rere ree tN EE EET EEE ETE CEE EE TERETE PETE TOT TE TS Soh dedsten 9,655 20 
ee MR NST Taree ere ree eA cw ee a gan TA RIOR DMA ate Soe: since «aR 51,347 66 13,863 13 
SUG RTC RCE NOS GOW o5p'n wel Ba in RR ee els SaaS EM 556, 263 45 150,000 00 
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TABLE No. 2—APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY THE OFFICES 
OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA IN THE VARIOUS PROVINCES 
DURING THE YEAR APRIL 1, 1939, TO MARCH 31, 1940 


Provinces Men Women Totals 

INGV'a COUR Pao SE er eee ENE TS ee easter mia els 13,470 8, 282 215752 
Ie W Bruns wien rire 2b ets 3 cea SET aks HEA c Se hee eae @ opaceee rte. s 8,810 6, 760 15,570 
ETP OR ig Manca Ss stat OE 8s rt OI «i at NG br Pariah ph ee 142,447 64, 567 207,014 
Outarios ROA MP Eh ot bh vee ia ty fa» Rehan te Ed, RAM 225,024 82,588 307, 612 
Wlanito lamer e. < isits as invas sikh ns EAP At Hater. >| CMRI ELT odie sae hae 51,788 12,784 64,572 
SAB DECIIOWAIAE SOD ROIy «Coad che ee a SOOT ee DAM rs Ae ete SAE 4 25,843 8,525 34, 368 
AT perta li Fngt ARE el ei: SECs MEER As gro BEAD a Ri EET 39,397 115552 50,949 
Britis Gly Oh oh hd Ache he cick pki ele cece eae een 64, 373 16,182 80,555 

Totals for Canada ieee sti Oe Ale 4. hee eR be Sats 152 211, 240 782,392 

Comparable Totals, Year 1938-1939................... 598 , 422 “201, 227 799, 649 


TABLE No. 3—VACANCIES IN REGULAR AND CASUAL EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY THE OFFICES OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA IN THE VARIOUS 
PROVINCES DURING THE YEAR APRIL 1, 1939, TO MARCH 31, 1940 


Provinces Men Women Totals 

INOW eel ee ele ie crete ly ai ak Tk lent ie ct ee mele 9, 864 7,291 ATs too 
INOW HE TNDS WICK et) Scie ca ack le, Reece ae See Lo ae tare Bate cleans 8,413 6,088 14, 501 
CIUSDECO RE ee care Citta SOS Es RIE SO an eee eT eee Ae: 41,749 49, 293 91,042 
Ontarig core le... batt. LOE... Le ee ss SEN ee: OE ace ore 98,899 38, 652 13%-051 
REWER Pe) 8)2 6 SUM 2 OND] Miaty Re Sam EN IY Soy) ra Pe Oe 29,299 9, 887 39, 186 
SAGKALCHE WAIT re ale ce he ares, ROM Was be Aa Peete esate a 17,941 7,059 25,000 
Alberta seee . tis slidek. aOR LOR « Deetehe thas | SARE eee... cde « souks 18, 690 7,387 26,077 
LIPS OMI. caer enol ais ile Se A aren eae eee Ree a ae acta 29,248 8,729 37,977 

Totals fOr. Canddaay Ne oo i. ee. halen eis bctveurs « os 254,103 134, 386 388, 489 


Comparable Totals, Year 1938-1939................... 289, 563 126, 666 416, 229 


TABLE No. 4.—PLACEMENTS IN REGULAR AND CASUAL EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY THE OFFICES OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA IN THE VARIOUS 
PROVINCES DURING THE YEAR APRIL 1, 1939, TO MARCH 31, 1940 


Regular Placements Casual Employment. Total Placements 
Provinces | -  —_ _[r——— —— 
Men Women | Total Men Women | Total Men Women | Total 

Nova Scotia..... 5,979 1,706 7,685 3,895 5,187 9,082 9,874 6, 893 16, 767 
New Brunswick. 1,392 1,320 2, 712 7,006 4,763 | 11,769 8,398 6, 083 14,481 
Quebec OA LaITROO ACC, | MeceetO 1) Ole O50 2,517 |: “14,368 16,885 | 41,292 | 36,643 77,935 
Ontario... 55,4800 5 192131 74,611 :| 41,634 1. 17,621.) -$9;255.)"- 97,114 | -36,7524) ~ 133,866 
Manitoba........ 29,091 4,569 | 33,660 1,184 5,062 6,246 | 30,275 9,631 39,906 
Saskatchewan...| 14,896 4,262 | 19,158 ones hi 2,036 4,747 | 17,607 6, 298 23,905 
syiet bm, 16, 104 4,530 | 20,634 2,548 1,495 4,043 | 18,652 6,025 24,677 

ritis 

Columbia..... 14,217 4,428 18,645 | 14,969 4,252 | 19,221 | 29,186 8,680 37, 866 
Totals for 

@ansdas. jock a 175,934 | 62,221 | 238,155 | 76,464 | 54,784 | 131,248 | 252,398 | 117,005 | 369,403 
Comparable 


Totals, Year 
1938-39........ 191, 942 63,135 | 255,077 | 95,999 | 46,600 | 142,599 | 287,941 | 109,735 | 397,676 
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TABLE No. 5—TRADE UNION STATISTICS ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


— 1920 1931 1932 1933 19384 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 


———————_— |---| | | 


Average membership re- 


DOLE for thas aaa 206,217 |199,034 171,460 |150,352 |155, 694 |164,909 177,653 |201,567 |226,048 |245,748 |........ 
Average number unem- 

DIOVed etl ee 22,867 | 33,505 || 37,652 | 33,489 | 28,320 | 25,336 || 28,500 | 21,639 | 29,643 | 30,027 |........ 
Percentage of member- : 

shipunemployed during 


year on average....... 11-1 16-8 22-0 22-3 18-2 15-4 13-2 10-7 13-1 tPA FOL IN eset e 
Percentage of member- ; 
ship unemployed by 


months:— 
January Sileny oss cee 10-8 16:0 22-0 25-5 21-2 18-1 14-8 14-5 12-4 15-9 11-3 
February 28 (29)..... 11-5 15°6 20-6 24-3 20-0 18-2 13-8 13-7 ibyov/ 16-4 11-7 
Marchis lives. .th...+ 10:8 15:5 20-4 25°1 19-5 16-7 14-5 12-9 12-8 15-7 10-8 
A prili30 orcas. sc. sstseis 9-0 14:9 23-0 24-5 19-1 17-0 15-1 11-1 13-1 13 Qala ets 
MSV So Werte sis. carais'ens's 10-3 16-2 22-1 23-8 18-5 15-9 14-8 9-5 13-2 Le alee 
June:s0. Loss... cceies 10-6 16-3 21-9 21-8 18-0 15-4 13-9 10-4 13-5 TU Gilcss aptree 
DUlveoll.. seer co ee 9-2 16:2 21:8 21-2 17-9 15-1 12-5 8-9 14-0 1 A Bot bs Ph ea 
August 31......... Ace 9-3 15°8 21-4 19-9 16:5 14-2 10-8 7°6 11:6 10 Qu as co ace 
September 30....... 9-4 18-1 20-4 19-8 16-4 13-0 10-9 7-7 10-4 Oe res waite 
Octoher 51......... re 10-8 18-3 22-0 19-8 16-2 13-3 11-0 8-9 12°3 Oe Olea. setae 
November 80........ 13-8 18-6 22-8 20-4 17°5 13-3 12-7 11-2 13 ie Oc tials erste 
December 31........ 17:0 21:1 25-5 21-0 18-0 14-6 14-3 13-0 16-2 1S Ee Yi age a 
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TABLE No. 6-VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry 
3 S 3 3 
Boab cd | becwe | de Seed tea de Se | et aT BS bees 
> [om eo) > & oO > S (@) > S i.e) 
WV GRIT ACLUTING sae hele» <2 bee = an els ole 452 421 31 275 21 258| 2,901| 2,319 352|11,785| 9,229| 2,193 


Animal products edible 
Fur and its products 
Leather and its products 
Lumber and its products 


ed 


Pe or 


a 


74 i Pile 7) eso | ae Smee IRE SoS ae ae ae 175 47| 127) 1387 61 76 


Oe SNe 06 C0 ee ROE e eres ieee eo Rabe wipe eh) fe el ws le- ae @ 


Musicalsinstrumonts ss5. 4 scan tee ccs] oie be etre >< ache seas ae cies Pee See ae 1 Tt. See 15 7 8 
Pulp and paper products............... 12 ll 1 34 OME das 3 279 181 71 574, 315) 257 
Rub Dermroductser en. oe acces ve cool: cece hae fe peta cS Ee a 1 5 5ieees 230} 196 22 
Textile products asp 2. le-aoaess Ate 2 1 be Rie Ee es 200} 145 8} 2,201) 1,884) 227 
Plant products edible................. vie 72 3 79 2 77 75 57;. 10 969 598 364 
lan bi PEOCUCLSAN-Ocbse suites eg sor ee 1 Ja igre eee ERR Se 4 19 16 1 88 58 30 
WVOOCGIBUILIALCS DS orc 7 cole einer ao hcte cere fa ate are ens ois ds Reever sch eects hice Es Cet aenen ae es. Fe Hi ge ced ee oe 
Chemical and allied products.......... 1 1 ie ae 1 ti. 2 42 32 1} 234 136) 98 
Glaynclsss andistoneas sence cee alckes aeiseinamapasseice 5. Sachets 2 35 SU ae 294; 198 91 
Hlectricalvcurrent) {52 ie celeste cee clere Sune ce Sel Seae ce eee eels anes the see ce 57 27 30) 1,164) 1,062 98 
Plectric apparatus. occ. c\ sec cehie Mee | oesO cd |iome ae | seme ae 11 1 10 S| SAGs. 590} 494) 71 
Tron and steel products................ 183 164 19 58 4 54l) Seat St6 12} 3,189) 2,602) 395 
Non-ferrous metal products............ 2 7 Reseed sccm OCC CaCI 871; 852 2} 255) 224 22 
Mineraliproducts eo: s.o. cess oie es cele aa aahee eel Ae es 97 7 90 52 45 4, 171) 112 64 
Miscellaneous 2.2420 0ns oe cee oa ere Naame Pope cee beeaeee | eee 2 85 70 Al. 2ST]. “222 60 
DER Pes 8 BS BE oe OROR OAT ca hhoe 904 912 13 347 S3S) <-eeee 9,183| 9,126 89|10,913| 9,646 100 
Fishingiand Hunting 022.0% 6... s0.eke sees 4 Biceanse lee Ap uns slleeS Se) ce ee pes eww ee 20 16 4 
LORE COL ace ake GO aie SEE EACIE Ah Dei ge 846 317 80 68 63 4| 1,181] 1,103 13) 16,873) 12,294) 3,923 
AMER G ear Weare eevee ns eee aye nicks wie rere ote ss 185 PSOR Mee x: ewe... 9 183 128 2| 1,248) 1,126 43 
Coal ee eda, Sees Beale ees 30 BO Sas RPA eee Ata 38... lle coe seb eae Snape wioc Se Peeeee eee > eee 
Metallictores: 26 coat oh sna eeaens T55|4) 4E5o score ee sal oss AGES. 76 71 2| 1,196} 1, ge 40 
INON=Errolus Ores er... 3. coc anes ae on Caceeoweier teem eekil> aaeee | a ee 9 57 Ly) eee 3 
Communication toes dake sada ten es 3 8 4 4 | eee 3 SISK. &: 8 65 g 56 
PANS DOTLOEON corecoecae Ae cei cac woe cates 42 10 80 86 1 85 278 229 45} 1,382 237| 1,094 
Forwarding and storage............... 30 3 28 77 1 76; 145) 109 34; 898! 141) 757 
ATL WAY: ees ee ite hire «emia 6 4 Deere tea See Bee oe 1 jd ee ee 35 17 18 
Gbipping and stevedoring.............. 4 1 ] Ohaieee 9} 131 119 10} 397 78} 318 
Beate teks Hare role apna tyes eit eee chee 2 ANE SA ig hy ay a Ue SABA 1 2 1 1 
Construction and Maintenance............. 6,859) 4,081| 2,768) 6,451) 842) 4,610\25,261\24,104| 1,005| 44, 836\21, 859/22, 879 
PRASVIEG), c5it's% oix ta Sms Fone eciepuin ee We 39 9 30 Te ee | Ss ee 76| 2,520) 2,379} 129 
ENIGh WAYS: 2e'es cl Case nace wh renee 4,079| 1,423) 2,645} 4,919} 501) 4,418/13,704/13,097| 537/29,949) 9,404/20,488 
Bling and Other2 ceases oe een 2,741} 2,649 93] 531) 341} 191)11,324)10,852) 392)12,367|10,076) 2,262 
SETUICES Paneer ao Suse rate nets Tae aioe 7,989) 1,680| 5,918| 7,903) 1,484) 6, 465|60, 945/28, 180) 15, 185|47,879|19,062\26, 517 
Governmental 24 22 ocoe acc oee eee 178 38} 138 75 56 19} 199} 132 40; 2,302) 1,215) 1,065 
Hotel and YOStAUTANG: .< fou coma eels he 226 94 117 cai 57 20) 1,358} 1,064 93) 2,837] 2,151 591 
PPPGIGHRIOT A Re eo ate a ele he ae 591 66; 488 50 40 9} 563) 389 75 988} 509) 467 
Recrestionale.. . !hk Se eek eee 40 14 24 6 2 4; 106 85 3} 8382) 230) 584 
IRersonalyvenenas, |. 20 Aus 2 eee 721 17| 702) 1,749 23} 1,726] 1,580} 742) 774) 8,694) 657) 8,015 
EEQUBCH OIG fata. nc ae Se eae cs ee 6,232} 1,450) 4,444) 5,946] 1,256) 4, 687/47, 118/20, 752/14, 200/31,593)14, 181/15, 794 
Marin OUSeDOlG. wh). wats nets s/s. eres 1 RY es | eee ee ee oe Cee 21 1Gic = S25. 133 119 1 
ET UC ene a see ae tL eee: 840 64 874 840 16 823) 1,179 840 187) 3,454) 1,092) 2,844 
Retaile cre: $oise oo beets ace 282 60 220 319 16 302 veel 547 102) 3,086) 1,004} 2,071 
WihOlesalen’! 3s 2H Le heme ae 58 4 54 A | aie aa 21 468 293 85 368 88 273 
HANANCE Leen ae eR ee ie et ee ence 26 7 19 19 g 17 28 21 4 146) 41 103 
RUT OUSENICS oo co SEAN & cine eel te 17,155| 7,685) 9,082)14,501| 2,712|11,769|91,042|61,050|16, 885,187 ,581\ 74, 611\59, 858 
NOT Wateetcncteiaerete 3 osts Miosians oh bat oer 9,864) 5,979} 3,895) 8,413) 1,392) 7,006)41, 749/38,775|) 2,517) 98, 899/55, 480/41, 634 
WY ONTONS Fart a naerth: NL LC ee carne 7,291] 1,706} 5,187) 6,088} 1,320) 4, 763/49, 293/22, 275/14, 368/38, 652) 19, 131/17, 621 
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Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Placerrents Placements — 
5 3 
S 5 a 3 & a 
S = 3 Ss = 3 
ge) els | si] 2] & 
> ja) .é) > fa 6) 
855} 220| 348, 206 139 
19 6 6044] 16 26 
4 2 5 1 4 
nae: SH FALLS 7 
95 3} 25] 20 5 
Pe og ee eee es | 
25| 16 1 ap. 20085 
eng 7 5 2 
219} 43) ~~ 11 4 5 
39} 49] 66, 54 12 
6 2 5 4 1 
oar (ee er coe gees g[oree ; 
4 ere g2| 57 25 
243 235 8 2 1 1 
20; ~=s«il 9 2 1 
190} 147} 46 50) 14 35 
8 7 WI: Ae TIS 7.8 
10 5 5} 22) 19 3 
a1 10) 0) «6t|)— 12 2 10 
1,795 st 1| 485| 418 1 
17). AT} e.----|------| 02 efennennee 
tite 226 12,009|11, 437 259 
oe 15 eo 
mnie asi fsb. 15 ee. br 
7 Dens TS bette) ee ae fetes aeliieentont 
165 isa 1 2 sino. . 
76, 641 #18| 380| 450 160 
31, 20| i} 21; i 110 
5 2 a 47} 39 8 
2 ee deg Cee Perey Bey 
38! 36 aia! ~ lag 42 
13,932|13,682| 258) 3,301| 2,432 862 
2,169] 2,142} 27) 1,052} 9872 176 
9,893) 9.8581 42) 1,159] 353 305 
1,870 1,682} 189) 1,090| 707 381 
9,821 4,334 5,248) 8,453) 4,571) $3,122 
38} 20 18 97 15 82 
599] 526, 102} 339) 274 42 
242) 185| 58] 1,049} 957 88 
53} 144 «+41| 48 8 44 
604} 60| 544, 956 29 923 
7,607) 2,971] 4,474| 4,793] 2,517) 1,941 
679} 55, 5| 1,171} 771 
40? - 273| 226 a7 199 
304 102) 201; 167; 16 152 
103} 31 S, 59) «11 47 
15 3 = 11 6 5 
39, 186) 33,660 6,246|25,000|19,158| 4,747 
a ae Sted eal 14,896} 2,711 
9, 887 4,569} 5,062) 7,059] 4,262! 2,036 


ee ary 


Vacancies 


Alberta 
Placements 
3 z 
°o a = 
= = a 
g) 2] 8 
> amt 6) 
543 417 120 
63 58 4 
Be abaini- a ied 
209 192 17 
1 i} Peeaae: oe 
a ee Pi eeetot eye tt 
50 32 15 
2 y 1 eas & hw § 
att he : : : 
17 LY | Pee ey Se 
15 5 10 
4 ) Pe Set 2 
119 58 61 
1 \ | Se AE Se 
35 31 4 
11 5 6 
2,566) 2,880 184 
52 oe ee 
10,751} 10,554 165 
467 hOOh ith iad. 
433 433i i rte. be 
17 7 | ee 
17 [te 
17 16 1 
410 204 206 
237 31 206 
2 i | See 2 
165 1 a 2 
6 Gievc ce. 
2,728| 1,952 777 
241 236 5 
1,952 1,323 633 
535 393 139 
8,148) 4,519} 2,269 
18 8 10 
459 351 67 
185 122 56 
55 12 43 
816 55 758 
5,020) 2,845 1,332 
1,595 1,126 3 
878 67 811 
245 44 201 
133 23 110 
17 7 10 
26,077| 20,634 4,043 
18,690} 16,104) 2,548 
7,387| 4,530 1,495 


British Columbia Canada 
Placements Placements 
S 
te = he 
mL 3 2 3 - 
=, S ga. odesttore 
Co) 3 3 d Ey 
S iS) > a e) 
675 408| 18,854) 14,043 $716 
31 23 501 234 262 
Lt ee 291 214 45 
Pode hs 1 934 748 188 
186 64 1,579) ¢.1,273 282 
17 8 be) 
40 19 970 574 367 
jl ae ae ae 246 209 20 
18 6| 2,714) 2,281 291 
43 34 1,480 897 564 
ee ee 1 128 87 39 
UU ol Stee, 4 
6 4 328 194 125 
9 2 445 315 120 
5 14 1,500|.. 1,335 161 
gehcS EE. ‘i, 642 517 98 
216 202} 4,582} 3,523 824 
4 9 1,150} 1,090 34 
8 16 411 227 186 
7 6 435 316 96 
ey wit 100| 29,012| 28,150 488 
ee es 96 91 4 
1,635 139| 654,385| 49,130 4,759 
870 55 2,540) 2,458 109 
25 18 536 512 18 
305 5 1,797| 1,779 47 
40 32 207 162 44 
come es 4 117 45 72 
120 $92) 2,847 915 1,925 
58 158 1,756 374 1,380 
11 1 108 78 28 
51 128 887 418 466 
LER I 5 96 45 51 
8,623| 11,243) 122,280| 77,575} 44,402 
G2bs oaeacs 6,317) 5,855 444 
6,203} 10,708} 82,556) 42,662) 39,776 
2,358 535| 33,357| 29,058 4,182 
4,497| 6,384) 151,677| 63,277; 71,097 
121 742} 3,770) 1,605 2,114 
280 128) 6,305; 4,797 1,160 
81 688} 4,448] 2,349 1,929 
27 50 1,216 392 793 
84 1,237; 16,445) 1,667 14,679 
3,891| 3,539] 115,776) 49,863} 50,411 
1h |e eee 3,617} 2,604 ll 
146 586} 7,084) 2,384 4,497 
135 578} 5,826) 1,924 3,827 
10 Si (ot 228 460 670 
6 10 277 92 179 
18,645| 19,221) $88,489|238,155| 131,248 
14,217) 14,969} 254,103|175,934| 76,464 
4,428! 4,252] 134,386] 62,221] 54,784 
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VII. TECHNICAL EDUCATION ‘ACT 


In 1919 the Dominion Parliament passed the Technical Education Act, 
authorizing a contribution of ten million dollars to the provinces, to be expended 
over a period of ten years for the purpose of assisting any form of vocational, 
technical or industrial education or instruction deemed necessary or desirable 
in promoting industry and the mechanical trades, or increasing the earning 
capacity, efficiency and productive power of those employed therein. The 
yearly grants to the provinces sanctioned under the provisions of the Act were 
determined by first setting aside the sum of ten thousand dollars for each 
province and then dividing the remainder in proportion to population. 

As has been pointed out in previous reports, during the ten years in which 
the Act was operative only the Province of Ontario earned its entire allotment, 
and in order that the remaining provinces might have a further opportunity to 
earn the balance of the money originally allotted to them the Act was extended 
at the 1929 session of Parliament for a term of five years. 


At the expiration of the five-year extension there were still three provinces, 
namely, Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, which had not been able to 
take full advantage of their apportionments, and in order that these three 
provinces might not be deprived of any part of their original appropriation the 
Act was again extended at the 1934 session of Parliament for another five years. 

During the second five-year extension of the Act the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan exhausted the entire balance of their allotments, and 
at the expiration of this extension Manitoba alone had an unexpended balance. 

In order that the Province of Manitoba might have the opportunity to 
take advantage of the sum still available, during the 1939 session of Parliament 
the Act was once again extended for five years from March 31, 1939. The 
Province of Manitoba will accordingly continue to be reimbursed for expendi- 
tures made under the provisions of the Act and amendments thereto, up to the 
amount to its credit, provided that the amount is earned prior to March 31, 1944. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1939-40 there was available to the 
Province of Manitoba the sum of $275,223.13, of which the province earned 
and received $30,732.70 during the year, leaving an unearned balance of 
$244,490.43. 

The extent of the work in Manitoba and the trends of development during 
the period under review are indicated in the following statement. 


MANITOBA 


Teacher Training —With a view to the promotion of technical education 
throughout the province, greater attention was given during the past year to 
teacher training. Courses were offered at the Normal School and at summer 
school, instruction being given in homemaking, general shop and practical arts 
for rural schools. 


Vocational Guidance—Through the medium of its guidance leaflets the 
Technical Education Branch has been able to render timely service to an 
increasing number of youth concerned with making vocational training and 
placement adjustments following the outbreak of war. Young men anxious to 
serve in the Royal Canadian Air Force and in auxiliary occupations have 
received personal guidance. Those students located too far from the Branch to 
benefit from personal contact were assisted by means of correspondence. 
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Correspondence Courses.—With changing occupational trends and an 
increasing demand for new courses, it has been necessary to revise the content 
of several of the standard courses and to make additions to the list of courses 
offered. The following table shows the enrolment in the various correspondence 
courses from April 1, 1939, to March 31, 1940. 


High High 
Course Adult Scar Course Adult S ws con 

WV CCOUNUING baa ss sae os Spal ee Raced 1 Dressinaking | as 7 an 5 10 
ACTONBUTICS Foc .6% eas $. i 9 | Electrical Engineering... PAA Vestas ope AR AE 
Air Conditioning.......... BU AAI «ai Be Electrical Refrigeration.. Na pial ganar 
Architecture: 4)... 0 (a. eee. Weve) 20) JOuPMAL SMe | Pere Phot Techs hee pee 
Automobile Operation and Mechanical Drafting..... hy with igien oe edo 

Hee DME cae eee te oa ee Z "|" Metanurey 0g eens | PPE cle dh rb 
Automotive Engineering. . 4 ee te Milling dg: eer Veer SNE en Bes 
Automotive iesengialsaW Ween: kis ahs 1 | Practical Electricity..... 4 i bye 
TOOK RCCDING BE ste, cclsek HAT. oc ws ecsid + Si" Printings eae ee wT eee ater toe 
Candy Making. 00024... ht Ma a Radios cm, eee aree ns: 31 3 
PAT Pentre rises)... oar ae re «ews 2 SNOLCHANC sees eee 3 21 
Commercial Art.......... 7 12 | Steam Engineering....... el a a Sb 
Contracting & Building... 1 TY RE Oe Ty pewritings. vin see eee 4 20 
OORERE Ee AC aE nal ance 2 -——_|-—_—_——————_ 
Diesel Engineering........ 5 25 145 |. 133 
Diesel-Electric Engineer- 

1 ie, CEE PER ANS SAAS ON 7D) Pac Oe 


Winnipeg School of Art-—The total enrolment in all classes of the Winnipeg 
School of Art during 1939-40 was 180. Seven teachers were employed, 2 on full 
time, 3 on part time and 2 for special classes. 

There were 14 male and 35 female students, a total of 49, enrolled in day 
classes. Studies of the first-year class, which numbered 18, included still life, 
antique, design, lettering and composition. The second-year class, numbering 
17, and the third-year class, numbering 14, were given instruction in life, design, 
figure composition and illustration. Students attended classes 5 days weekly, 
5 hours per day, for a total of 825 hours during the session. 

Enrolment in evening classes was 54, consisting of 26 male and 28 female 
students. The antique class, 24 in number, studied drawing, still life, painting 
and advertising lay-out, while the 30 members of the life class were instructed 
in drawing, painting and composition. Students attended classes 3 evenings 
weekly, 24 hours per evening, for a total of 120 hours during the session. 

There were 39 students, 20 male and 19 female, enrolled in Saturday 
morning classes. Junior students attended these classes for 24 hours each 
Saturday morning, a total of 82 hours during the session. 

Special classes were conducted in water colour painting and show-card 
writing. Enrolment in the former was 24, consisting of 3 male and 21 female 
students. The show-card writing class had an enrolment of 14 students, 9 male 
and 5 female. 


Nautical Education After receiving information from the Director of 
Marine Services, Ottawa, concerning the need for nautical education for boat 
operators on Lake Winnipeg, the Technical Education Branch organized a 
nautical school. Training was provided during the year for several men who 
were candidates for master’s and mate’s certificates in a recent examination 
held in Winnipeg. 


Evening Classes——In former years classes have been held almost exclusively 
in Winnipeg. During the year under review classes were opened at the following 
outside points: Roblin, St. Vital and Steinbach. Information regarding evening 
classes held in Winnipeg during the year is given in the following table:— 
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EVENING CLASSES IN WINNIPEG 


eee eee 


Classes Number Average 
Course . Each of Classes Student Class 


Week Held Enrolment Enrolment 
VA peiatute: WHNGINe aw, Sie sed hae we scl es Adie ose an 1 20 Dal 10 
PUT WLC DATIICG UP LEME iis <b o.<. a5 sbi eA Sin! acer pce rai te 3 30 43 12 
CGT OT Ta toc yd Mack Rernes Se ae ao ate tee 9 181 3170 21 
Drafting— 
CATCIIEECINT ALE 00. Ah via ay 9 nists nn abecnialas o\cgeieiats ele 
(Mec Hamien ly Ue co.) ey sc ue cena ile as Cer a 5 100 161 16 
(Shiect, Metals tis l. 3. unos cceaseme ee bic) aia nee 
TIGCEPICIE Ve Wale inet ies ahs tons ae tencblne pias ae gael a 4 80 138 17 
Homemaking Courses... 10)... 0c snag ack cutie aikeeaee’ 1 3 61 70 10 
MACHINE BUODE tlk taviels cc eie cee mittens = <etmauatnobes MaNbenape ae 6 156 269 23 
Navigation (Aar Norce) ...e.b. eta. ee pre eee 3 6 51 Ws 
FR ATVI eo citrate tacs 6 Ghaleete bos tech ORO aueL an ella, Roisin Lalcamee aa 2 40 76 19 
NVGAV UES CRN Us. sao ees hoards UG eoare etna ev eerie sige Lhes oleae 1 16 25 12 
UPA BUCE ODN RO MIR Senco gD, etUmtnetnh wen ar ey tage SINS Me 4 90 161 22 
Wireless 1 GlOGrapOy vox weiss ne aa eee oe cokeaneataee i 2 13 90 45 
NOC WOT. Wate oie TGR S Glstlcvs We oaeecie covey hear gate ames tae 9 165 267 15 
Ft Suz, hare cites seatetepersteler ana sates ee ele Gliena eke res ate 52 958 1,749 18 


Day Classes in Winnipeg—The following table gives a summary of the 
number of teachers and student attendance at day school classes in Winnipeg 
during the year 1939-40:— 


Teachers Pupils 


Grade Course . f Average 
Part Time Full Time Enrolment Attendance 


Male |Female| Male {Female| Total || Male |Female| Total Male { Female 


| ef ef | ff ef | 


Daniel McIntyre— 


Did Gommercialin.s.s seers 9 ane) 5 1 24 250 175 425 | 162-04] 153-71 

XI Commercial a ee ee eee he a Pa te rene en aromaetcr penitent icy atatane 140 165 305 | 124-00 | 144-88 
St. John’s— 

x Vocational be yossieeh aie: 4 AACA ie eRe iia oo 8 102 24 126 | 86-65 19-57 

XI WO CATLOR EUs hc aie cree tte re es llig irate are a eiaaetone /olevel| atereber eters ll tevevereneneueet| oven tate shale ; 37 19 56 30-12 16-41 

x Commercials. 0) eek an 2 6 6 8 22 77 101 178 69-92 89-92 

XI GORA SL CLA ee loans bas hates lie vencie oho cll auentobenate te xell fe veleleueaereiedl Eaalshetolatods 95 152 247 86:91 136-25 
Kelvin— 

x Commercial saree icieais ets ioicrin tess.» 1 1 2 54 62 116 51-2 56-4 

XI Gomer cial vy eae | ee eet es AT de avis ete eae [ae ace oe 37 39 76 33-8 35-4 

axa Vocational, (a). acc. ac a BN Pah oat ee a 10 24 23 47 18-1 19-1 

xX Vdeational (b ) 6050 :JHONIM SCO, | ROT, | OE ie eS SELES oe ES Antes | ated bn oh th ae 

XI VOCATIONAL (Oca are ee Hel etter da sietsll ucla take sal Ae ane tt coke eal oc meen ce 18 14 32 17-8 13-1 

XI Vocational (B)) 28) ieee ee comes a URN gtarate Mel s Wie Sica oth] ne alte mie ei cee etal ca aint SUE as «tn as I wig's Mie a ee emmnrectoee © 
Isaac Newton— 

x Commercial...:......-. Te Bele eae eae | RY tat hy 4 6 89 135 224] 80-38 | 122-01 

XI GOTO R CL os ie yolake oc Velataeco. eed] te oy Sioteress || onsets peistenet meme «\| calele a tokeries 92 83 175 79-21 78-19 
Gordon Bell— 

x Commercial (a)........ 3 AMER Eas 4 1 8 118 119 237 | 110-83 108-36 

xX Commercial (b)......-.. eae Os DER ere hak, teeters ll ico Cacia oto 66 78 144 | 61-86 70:77 
Lord Selkirk— 

x Gommercials 3.5. Aces 2 He ie ae 1 4 iy 52 104 | 49-17 49-66 
Cecil Rhodes— 

x Commercial. :.:..c:0:-- 1 Swaetptc: « Mivebutasen 4 44 49 93 41 46 

otalst irs. A. 30 30 12 16 88 || 1,295 15290 || SQROSSR EAs allck eee 


Brandon Technical School—Open from September 15 to June 30, the 
Brandon Technical School offers a course in automobile mechanics and allied 
trades such as painting, welding, tire repairing and elementary electricity. In 
the first year the course is arranged to cover the complete car in general. This 
procedure enables the student to qualify as a garage helper. Students who 
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have completed the first year may return and specialize in various fields such 
as body work, painting or motor tune-up. Individual instruction is given 
wherever possible. About 10 per cent of the time is spent in the classroom for 
lectures and demonstration work; the remainder is spent in practical work 
on cars, batteries and different types of motors. Students from rural dis- 
tricts give some special attention to internal combustion engines as applied to 
farm work. During the past year the peak enrolment was 25. The age of 
students ranged from 17 to 21. About one-third were from rural Manitoba or 
surrounding small towns. Seven of the students are now working in garages 
and five have returned to the farm. 


Vocational Education at Pine Falls—For the past two years classes in 
machine shop practice, drafting and forestry have been held in the plant at 
the Pine Falls Paper Mill. Apprentices and those preparing to enter these 
occupations receive vocational training during two-hour evening sessions. 
The company in charge of the plant has co-operated wholeheartedly in this 
project. Enrolment during the past year was as follows: machine shop, 12; 
drafting, 15; and forestry, 8. 


Prospective Vocational Classes Associated with Industry—Plans are being 
made in co-operation with the superintendents of the power plants at Great 
Falls, Pinawa and Seven Sisters to organize classes for apprentices similar 
to those held at Pine Falls. In response to a request from these plants the 
Technical Education Branch is working out, in conjunction with other govern- 
ment officials, an industrial accident plan to protect those working in the plants 
during the educational program. 
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VIII. COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


The Combines Investigation Act, chapter 26, R.S.C., 1927, provides for the 
investigation of trade combinations, monopolies, trusts and mergers alleged to 
have operated to the detriment of the public through fixing common prices, 
enhancing prices, limiting competition or otherwise restraining trade. Participa- 
tion or knowing assistance in the formation or operation of a combine is declared 
to be an indictable offence. 


INVESTIGATION INTO THE DISTRIBUTION OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES IN 
WESTERN CANADA 


An investigation into two alleged combines in the distribution of fruits 
and vegetables in Western Canada, to which reference was made in the report 
for the year ended March 31, 1939, was completed during the year. The inves- 
tigation was instituted pursuant to an application made in October, 1938. ‘The 
applicants alleged that two combines existed, one a combination of certain 
jobbers with head offices in Winnipeg, Man., and certain shipping companies 
in the Okanagan Valley, B.C., and the other a combination of three wholesale 
distributing organizations operating in the Western Provinces. With reference 
to the first alleged combine it was represented that such jobber control of ship- 
pers, who are the agents of the fruit growers, is certain to react, and has reacted 
in many ways, against the interests of the growers. Allegations were made to 
the effect that the three companies and their related or subsidiary companies 
comprising the second group controlled approximately 80 per cent of the whole- 
sale fruit business of the Prairie Provinces, that they had entered into agree- 
ments to regulate supplies, to fix and enhance prices and to eliminate the com- 
petition of certain independent fruit jobbers, and that through these various 
methods they had operated against the interests of producers, consumers and 
other distributors. 

Hearings were held at several points in the Okanagan Valley and in five 
cities in the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. At these ses- 
sions evidence was taken from representative growers, shippers, brokers and 
jobbers, as well as from the members of the British Columbia Fruit Board and 
other persons associated with the British Columbia fruit industry and the mar- 
keting of fruit and vegetables in the Prairie Provinces. Argument of counsel 
representing the Commission and the members of the alleged combines was 
presented in written form and was received in Ottawa in May and June, 1939. 

The report of the investigation was submitted to the Minister of Labour 
on October 31 and was made public on November 8. The conclusion stated 
in the report was that the control which Western Grocers, Limited, of Win- 
nipeg, and its wholly-owned subsidiary, Dominion Fruit, Limited, secured over 
certain shipping agencies representing fruit growers in British Columbia was 
in violation of the Combines Investigation Act. No combine was found to exist 
among the three major wholesale fruit houses, Western Grocers, Limited, Con- 
solidated Fruit Company, Limited, and Macdonalds Consolidated, Limited, 
which together handled about three-quarters of the wholesale fruit and vege- 
table business in the Prairie Provinces and which were alleged to have com- 
bined to depress prices to growers and to enhance prices to consumers. 

The report stated that the combine of jobbers and shippers was formed 
in 1936, when Western Grocers, Limited, through Dominion Fruit, Limited, 
purchased half of the shares of Lander Company, Limited, of Vernon, B.C., 
a holding company which controlled Sales Service, Limited, representing the 
second largest group of fruit shippers in the Okanagan Valley in British Col- 
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umbia. ‘This relationship was found to have been secretly established and 
maintained, and growers using these shipping agencies were said to have known 
nothing of it until it was disclosed at a meeting in Vernon, B.C., in August, 
1938. Such a relationship between jobbers and shippers was stated to correspond 
closely with that between jobbers and brokers which was declared to be unlaw- 
ful in the Nash Fruit combine case in British Columbia fourteen years ago. 
Specific legislation was enacted in British Columbia at that time designed to 
prevent the recurrence of the practice of jobbers exercising control over agents 
of the growers. The fundamental objection to this relationship was stated in 
the report as follows:— 


“The interest of a jobber who buys fruit and vegetables from a shipper 
is adverse to that of the grower whose products are being bought. 
If the jobber has a substantial interest in the shipper, the shipper cannot 
be expected to exercise independent control as an agent for the grower 
principal; he is placed in the position of having conflicting responsibilities.” 


The report found little or no justification for the quantity discount system 
as it operated between Sales Service and Western Grocers. The thousands of 
dollars paid annually out of grower funds to Western Grocers on the basis of such 
discounts, the report continued, were nothing more than gratuities for which 
there was no consideration, and had little or no effect on the volume of Western’s 
purchases of Okanagan apples. While such discounts may not have been the 
result of the investment, nevertheless, as in the case of other claims, Sales 
Service, Limited, was in a less advantageous position to refuse the payment of 
discounts because of its corporate connection with Western Grocers. 

A close relationship between jobbers and brokers was also disclosed in an 
arrangement made in 1936 whereby the C. H. Robinson Company, Limited, 
which is controlled by the Nash fruit organization in the United States of 
America, agreed to pay to Western Grocers all but a slight portion of the profits 
on the Robinson brokerage business in Canada. These payments were char- 
acterized as little less than an outright gift from broker to jobber. 

The investment in shipping agencies by Western Grocers, Limited, and 
Dominion Fruit, Limited, was reported to be detrimental to growers and to the 
public. The report concluded:— 


“The secrecy surrounding various deals between 1936 and 1938, the 
non-disclosure of important information by Sales Service, Limited, to its 
principals, and the general atmosphere of domination by Western Grocers, 
Limited, over this grower selling agency, are together illustrations of 
conduct, furthered and intensified by the investment, which cannot be 
regarded as in the public interest. In British Columbia legislation has 
stated that, as a matter of public policy, jobbers should not invest in 
fruit shipping concerns.” 


A copy of the report and of evidence taken in the inquiry were remitted to 
the Attorney General of British Columbia, who instructed that court proceedings 
be taken against the alleged parties to the combine. Charges under the Combines 
Investigation Act were laid on December 18 against four individuals and eight 
companies. The same defendants and one other individual and one company 
were also charged under the Criminal Code with conspiracy to give secret 
discounts. The preliminary hearing was held before Magistrate T. F. McWilliams 
in January, 1940, at Kelowna, B.C. On February 8 the magistrate dismissed 
the conspiracy charges and committed four individuals and eight companies for 
trial on the combine charges. Under the latter the defendants were charged with 
being parties or privy to or knowingly assisting in the formation or operation of a 
combine by way of a merger, trust or monopoly in connection with the marketing 
of British Columbia fruit, vegetables and other products of the soil. Mr. 
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Justice Murphy, on February 16, granted an application by the accused for a 
change of venue. Dugald Donaghy, K.C., of Vancouver, was appointed senior 
counsel for the Crown, assisted by H. I. Bird, who had acted during the prelimin- 
ary hearings. The accused elected for trial without a jury and the case was 
adjourned to May 1 to be tried by Mr. Justice H. B. Robertson at Vancouver. 


PROSECUTION OF ALLEGED ‘TOBACCO CoMBINE 


The institution of proceedings by the Attorney General of Alberta against 
parties to an alleged combine in the distribution of tobacco products, following 
an investigation under the Combines Investigation Act into the alleged combine, 
was indicated in last year’s report. Preliminary hearings of charges under 
Section 498 of the Criminal Code against tobacco manufacturers and wholesalers 
which were in progress at the end of the last fiscal year were concluded in 
Edmonton before Magistrate A. I. Millar, K.C., in April, 1939, when thirty-five 
corporations and ten individuals were remanded for trial. The charges alleged 
the existence of combinations and agreements with relation to tobacco products 
including cigarettes, tobacco, cigarette papers, snuff and cigars, (1) to unduly 
limit facilities for manufacturing, supplying, storing or dealing, (2) to restrain 
or injure trade or commerce, (3) to unduly prevent, limit or lessen manufacture 
or production, (4) to unreasonably enhance prices and (5) to unduly prevent or 
lessen competition. 

On May 15 before Mr. Justice Shepherd forty-four accused were charged on 
each of the five counts. Application by counsel for the accused to defer pleading 
to the charges to the September sitting of the court, and to set as the date of the 
trial the opening of the criminal sittings of the following month of January, was 
granted by Mr. Justice Shepherd. 

A motion on behalf of some of the defendants to quash the indictment was 
dismissed by Mr. Justice A. F. Ewing in November, 1939, and the Appeal Court 
found that the trial judge had no jurisdiction in granting permission to appeal 
from his judgment. The defendants were arraigned on January 15, 1940, and 
pleaded not guilty. Nine elected for trial by jury, while the remainder elected 
for trial by a judge without the intervention of a jury. At this hearing Mr. 
Justice A. A. McGillivray granted a motion by certain accused for an order for 
the supplying of further particulars by the Crown. Following the supplying of 
particulars by the Crown a demand for further particulars was made by certain 
defendants. This motion was dismissed on February 26 by Mr. Justice McGilli- 
vray, who set the date of the trial for April 1. At the opening of the criminal 
assizes at Edmonton in March the trial of the accused who had elected for trial 
by jury was adjourned until the next sittings of the Supreme Court. Owing 
to the inability of Mr. Justice McGillivray to sit at an earlier date the jury trial 
was adjourned to April 29. A. L. Smith, K.C., of Calgary, and H. J. Wilson, K.C., 
of Edmonton, appeared for the Crown. 

The judgment of Mr. Justice Hogg in the Supreme Court of Ontario noted 
in last year’s report, dismissing an application for an order to quash the report 
of the investigation under the Combines Investigation Act into the alleged 
tobacco combine, was appealed by the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, 
Limited, and its subsidiary sales company. ‘The appeal was argued before 
Justices Riddell, Fisher and Gillanders of the Ontario Court of Appeal on 
September 25 to 29, 1939. On October 12 the appeal was dismissed in a 
unanimous judgment of the Court. Mr. Justice Riddell, after indicating the 
nature of the investigation and report made under the Combines Investigation 
Act, referred in his reasons to a letter written by the Commissioner to the 
secretary of the appellant companies in the course of the investigation and stated, 
in part:— 

“This, to my mind, is a plain statement that it had been alleged that 
the appellants had been parties to the objectionable agreements, that they 
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might be such but that before finding that they were the Commissioner 
would hear what they had to say to the contrary. Advantage was taken 
by the appellants of this offer—no little correspondence took place; the 
appellants placed their formal agreements before the Commissioner, the 
evidence of their responsible officer was taken on oath, and so far as 
appears, they were not prevented from making any representation on oath 
or otherwise to meet the charge made against them.... They complain 
now that they were refused the evidence taken at that early enquiry; but 
I fail to see how they are thereby injured—the documents they themselves 
furnished the Commissioner are amply sufficient without more to justify 
the findings made by him.” 


After referring further to the conduct of the appellant companies in the course 
of the investigation, Mr. Justice Riddell concluded:— 


“Moreover, in addition to this conduct, which I consider a waiver, the 
materials furnished by the appellants themselves fully justify the con- 
clusions of the report.” 


Mr. Justice Fisher stated in his reasons for judgment:— 


“In my opinion, the Commissioner’s duties were administrative and 
not judicial, and in such circumstances it goes without saying that it is 
not the function of this Court to grant the order asked for and thereby 
destroy the peculiar benefits and advantages of an administrative inquiry.” 


Mr. Justice Gillanders, in the conclusion of his written reasons, stated:— 


“While we are not here passing upon whether or not the evidence 
before the Commissioner justified his conclusions, an examination of the 
report would seem to indicate that the notices of the allegations against 
the appellants were fair and reasonable summaries of the matters on which 
the report is based, and that much of the important material and informa- 
tion was furnished by the appellants themselves and was within their own 
knowledge. I am of opinion that the appeal should be dismissed with 
costs.” 


PROSECUTION OF ALLEGED Paper CoNTAINER COMBINE 


An investigation was made in the preceding fiscal year into operations of 
alleged combines in the manufacture and sale of paperboard shipping containers 
and related products, as noted in the report for last year. The report on the 
investigation was tabled in Parliament on March 31, 1939, by the Minister 
of Labour. It stated there existed a combine of manufacturers of corrugated 
and solid fibreboard boxes throughout Canada. Agreements to fix and enhance 
prices and otherwise limit normal competition and business operations in the 
industry were reported to have been enforced by a program including private 
association investigation of members’ operations, affidavits, fines and arbitrary 
pooling of business among quota members. A secondary and related combine 
was found to exist among four manufacturers of the paperboard used in the 
manufacture of these types of shipping containers. 

At the end of the last fiscal year copies of the report and of the evidence 
taken in the investigation had been remitted to the Attorneys General of Ontario 
and Quebec. On June 30 the Attorney General of Ontario announced that 
Ontario would not proceed in the matter in view of considerations including the 
proceedings already instituted and carried out by the Dominion authorities and 
the fact that the alleged combine was operating in a number of provinces. In 
view of the opinion of the Attorney General of Ontario, prosecution proceedings 
Were commenced at the instance of the Attorney General of Canada. J. C. 
McRuer, K.C., was appointed by the Minister of Justice to conduct the prosecu- 
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tion. During July and August documents relating to the case were secured 
under search warrants by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police at the premises 
of alleged parties to the combine. On the’ direction of Chief Justice Rose 
indictments were preferred before the Grand Jury in Toronto on September 18 
and true bills were brought in on September 19. 

The first indictment charged one association officer and nineteen companies 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of corrugated and solid fibreboard shipping 
containers with unlawful conspiracy or combination amongst themselves and with 
others, contrary to the provisions of Section 498 of the Criminal Code. The 
accused were charged with combining, in relation to the manufacture and sale 
of shipping containers in Canada, to unduly lessen competition, to restrain and 
injure trade and commerce, to unduly limit facilities for manufacturing and 
supplying and to prevent or lessen manufacture and production or to unreason- 
ably enhance prices. The greater number of the companies charged had their 
head offices and plants in Ontario. Other defendants charged in the first 
indictment were located in Montreal, Halifax, Fairville, N.B., Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. Under the second indictment one association officer and four 
companies. engaged in the manufacture and sale of paper and paperboard 
materials used in the manufacture of shipping containers were charged with 
similar offences. Two of the companies charged in this group had their head 
offices in Toronto and the other two had their head offices in Montreal. 

H. J. Badden, of Toronto, charged as a managing officer of the two associa- 
tions whose members were named in the indictments, appeared in court through 
his counsel on September 22 and was admitted to bail at $3,000. Notices of the 
indictments were served on the corporation defendants. Counsel for the accused 
moved in October to quash the indictment when an application was made by 
Crown Counsel that the accused persons named in the indictment be arraigned. 
On November 6 Mr. Justice McKay dismissed the motion to quash the indict- 
ment, and the defendants elected for trial before a Judge without a jury. After 
further adjournments the trial was set to begin in April, 1940, before Mr. Justice 
J. A. Hope at Toronto. 


OTHER INQUIRIES 


An investigation into one branch of the chemical industry and an allied 
field which had been commenced late in 1938 was completed during the year. 
In the application for the investigation it was alleged that one large concern 
together with its subsidiary companies, with substantial control in the related 
industries, was endeavouring to eliminate a competitor who was proposing to 
make use of certain products produced in ‘one province which had hitherto not 
been utilized in these industries. Representations in connection with this matter 
were made by Boards of Trade in the province concerned. Inquiry failed to 
disclose that the larger concern in taking steps to establish a competing plant 
had acted in contravention of the Combines Investigation Act. It was found 
that in recent years several smaller firms had found it possible to become 
established in the secondary industry in competition with the subsidiaries of the 
larger company. 

Another application for investigation received during the year alleged that 
a combine, consisting of the members of a trade association in the industry 
involved, was operating for the purpose of fixing uniform prices, eliminating 
competition and restricting production to the plants of their own members. 
The alleged combine was stated to be operating to the detriment and against 
the interests of the public and, in particular, to the detriment of a related 
industry dependent for part of its supplies and services upon the industry in 
which the combine was stated to exist. Owing to the necessity of concluding 
other investigations it was not possible to proceed immediately with an investiga- 
tion into this matter. When it became possible to proceed, counsel for the 
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applicants reported that the association previously complained of had not 
proceeded with its proposed operations and had been disbanded. It was reported 
that this result was due in part to the steps taken under the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act. 

Preliminary inquiries were in progress at the close of the fiscal year pursuant 
to an application for investigation into an alleged combine in the manufacture 
and distribution of certain classes of optical goods. It was alleged by the 
applicants that a patent licensing program put into effect in Canada by a 
United States company had been operated as a scheme to unduly enhance prices 
throughout Canada. Distributors failing to sign agreements providing for fixed 
and enhanced resale prices of the classes of patented parts of this product covered 
by agreement were stated to have been refused supplies and services necessary 
for the operation of their businesses. 

During the year inquiries, some extensive in character, were made in con- 
nection with complaints relating to the distribution of building materials and 
related products. These inquiries did not reveal the existence of combines in 
violation of the Act. Where practices were disclosed which appeared to be 
unnecessarily restrictive, steps were taken to secure modifications. Complaints 
in this field and in others included allegations of refusal of manufacturers or 
distributors to sell to particular dealers on as favourable terms as to others. 
Although the examination of these complaints failed to reveal that the action of 
the suppliers resulted from agreements with competitors, an increasing tendency 
toward restrictive policies by individual manufacturers and distributors has 
been evident in recent years. In many cases such practices have developed in 
industries in which the number of producers is small and the policies of individual 
firms have consequently far-reaching effects throughout the trade. 

New needs of safeguarding against monopoly and trade combination 
practices against the public interest under conditions of war have given increased 
emphasis to the Combines Investigation Act. At the outbreak of war on 
September 3, 1939, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board was established, and 
the Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act was appointed to act also 
as a member of this Board. Under the regulations of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board it has been made an offence for anyone to unduly prevent, limit 
or lessen the manufacture, production, transportation, sale, supply or distribution 
of any defined necessary of life. Further extensive regulatory powers can be 
invoked by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and certain of these powers 
have been applied in some industries and trades as circumstances from time 
to time have required. Under wartime conditions, supplies and prices of certain 
commodities, particularly those required for military use, will be subject to 
more complete control by other government agencies. In most classes of trade 
and industry in Canada, including those which are subject to less complete 
measures of government price regulation, the public interest would appear to 
continue to be served best by the maintenance of competitive conditions. To this 
end all necessary efforts will continue to be made under the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act to suppress monopolistic trade combinations whose activities may enable 
them to profit unduly at the expense of the general public interest. 
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IX. RELIEF LEGISLATION 


The reports of the Department of Labour for the fiscal years 1930-31 to 
1938-39, inclusive, outline the activities of the Department in connection with 
the administration of relief legislation enacted during that period. Additional 
information concerning the administration of these statutes is contained in the 
reports of the Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief under’each of 
the Acts. 

Appearing at the end of this chapter as Table No. 3 is a recapitulation 
showing Dominion disbursements under relief legislation during the period from 
September 22, 1930, to the close of the fiscal year ending March 31, 1940. 


Tur UNEMPLOYMENT AND AGRICULTURAL ASSISTANCE Act, 1939 


At the fourth session of the eighteenth Parliament legislation was enacted 
cited as The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1939. This 
statute provided that the Governor in Council might authorize the execution 
of undertakings determined to be in the general interest of Canada» The 
statute further provided that agreements might be entered into by the Governor 
in Council with any of the provinces respecting the alleviation of unemploy- 
ment conditions and of agricultural distress therein and to assist those in need, 
and for the granting of financial assistance to any province by way of loan, 
advance or guarantee for the purpose of assisting the province to pay its share 
of the expenditures for such purposes. It was provided in the legislation that 
the Act be administered by the Minister of Labour. 


MarertaL Arip (Direct RELIEF) 


Under the provisions of The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1939, the Dominion continued to assist the provinces in discharging their 
responsibilities in connection with the granting of material aid to necessitous 
persons. Agreements were entered into with all provinces providing for a 
Dominion contribution towards the cost of material aid, which was defined by 
the agreements as meaning either food, fuel, clothing and shelter, or cash in eu 
thereof, on a dollar for dollar basis with the provinces up to a maximum 
Dominion contribution of 40 per cent. The agreements further provided for a 
Dominion contribution of 50 per cent of the provinces’ expenditures for material 
aid supplied to individuals in necessitous circumstances who had not established 
provincial residence, it being provided that the provinces should in each instance 
also contribute 50 per cent. The agreements, which were effective from April 1, 
1939, expired on March 31, 1940. 

Under the terms of the agreements the provinces and municipalities were 
required to follow certain defined lines of identification and segregation of 
material aid recipients and their dependents in order to distinguish more 
accurately between employables and unemployables for the purpose of furnish- 
ing definite information to the Dominion, such being necessary to ensure the 
reliability of the National Registration. 

The agreements provided that each of the provinces were to maintain such 
residence regulations that no person should become ineligible to receive material 
aid by reason of having lost residence in one municipality or jurisdiction within 
the province before having established residence in another and, further, to 
collaborate with the other provinces of the Dominion along lines of reciprocal 
action in respect to individuals in necessitous circumstances lacking provincial 
residence within the province wherein they were destitute, to the end that no 
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resident of Canada should become ineligible to receive material aid by reason 
of having lost residence in one province before having established residence 
in another. | 

It was further provided that the provinces should set an amount as the 
maximum amount of material aid to be issued to any one family, which 
maximum was to be based on the estimated earnings of a man following the 
occupation of an unskilled labourer, the provinces agreeing to require municipali- 
ties not to exceed the maximum so set except in cases of large families or other 
special circumstances and then only on authority of special exemption in each 
individual case when granted in writing by the province. 

To remove from the minds of recipients of material aid the fear that in 
accepting such work as was available they might sacrifice the possibility of 
receiving aid in the future when further need arose, and to ensure that seasonal 
workers made out of their earnings reasonable provision for seasonal unem- 
ployment, the agreements provided that the provinces would: require such cities 
and towns as might be designated’ by the provinces to provide each person in 
those jurisdictions ceasing to receive material aid by reason of entering gainful 
occupation, a reasonable budget of expenditures for the individual or family 
while the breadwinner was in gainful occupation, and also to require applicants 
for further relief to obtain properly certified statements of earnings to be filled 
in and signed by their respective employers prior to readmission to material 
aid benefits. 

Provision was also made in these agreements, and in fact in all the agree- 
ments entered into under the Act, that no person other than a resident of 
Canada should be eligible for assistance and that no person should, in relation 
to his or her eligibility for said assistance, be discriminated against nor favoured 
by reason of his or her race, religious views or political affiliations. 

Order in Council P.C. 3204, dated October 21; 1939, authorized Dominion 
expenditures for food, fuel, clothing, shelter and health services, or any of said 
commodities or services supplied to any residents in Canada who were 
necessitous dependents of enemy aliens interned in Canada, if supplied during 
a term or terms of internment falling within the federal fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1940, and supplied on a scale not exceeding that given by govern- 
mental or municipal agencies to necessitous persons in the locality where said 
dependents resided. Pursuant to the authority contained in Order in Council 
P.C. 3204, arrangements were made with the provinces whereby the munici- 
pality or, in any district where no municipal organization existed, the province 
would distribute assistance to dependents of interned enemy aliens who were 
after investigation found to be in necessitous circumstances, the Dominion 
reimbursing the province and/or the municipality through the province 100 per 
cent for such expenditures incurred. The co-operation of the provinces and 
municipalities enabled the distribution of relief to necessitous dependents of 
interned enemy aliens to be made through existing agencies, thus obviating the 
necessity of setting up special federal machinery for this purpose. 

The material aid agreements entered into with all of the provinces except 
Ontario provided an alternative to material aid (direct relief) by way of a 
Dominion contribution of 50 per cent of the direct labour costs incurred in the 
carrying out of approved municipal improvement projects during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1940. The provinces were required to submit for approval 
schedules setting forth a description of the proposed projects, the estimated 
total cost and the estimated direct labour cost thereof, as well as the condition 
of unemployment then existent in the municipality concerned, and containing 
a certificate of the municipality and province that the projects described therein 
were being undertaken primarily to relieve unemployment. Under the terms of 
the agreements the provinces were required also to contribute 50 per cent of the 
direct labour cost, the municipalities being left to absorb the costs of materials 
and supervision. 
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The agreements provided in respect to municipal improvement projects that 
the Dominion contribution should only apply to wages paid to unemployed per- 
sons in necessitous circumstances and that said persons should as a condi- 
tion precedent to their employment on authorized projects be certified as 
unemployed and in necessitous circumstances by a committee consisting of a 
representative of the province, a representative of the Dominion, and the 
municipal official charged with the administration of relief. In municipalities 
of less than 5,000 persons provision was made for a substitution for the com- 
mittee when jointly approved in writing by the province and the Dominion. 

Under the agreements it was the duty of the provinces to see that all 
persons employed on municipal improvement projects carried out under the 
terms of the agreements were paid fair wages. The agreements provided that 
in general the maximum number of hours per day to be worked by any indi- 
vidual should be restricted to eight, but in such instances as the province 
deemed advisable the maximum of eight hours might be exceeded, with the 
limitation that in no instance should any person work in excess of an average 
of forty-eight hours per week over a period of three consecutive calendar weeks. 

At the request of the Province of New Brunswick, which has adopted 
a policy of not granting material aid generally but rather of requiring those 
in need of assistance to perform some form of work, an agreement was entered 
into with that province by which the Dominion agreed to contribute 50 per 
cent of expenditures incurred by the province during the period April 1, 1939, 
to March 31, 1940, inclusive, in carrying on certain provincial undertakings. 

In response to representations from the Province of Nova Scotia to the 
effect that the municipalities of that province were unable to bear the costs 
of materials and supervision involved in the undertaking of municipal 
improvement projects, an agreement in similar form to that entered into with 
the Province of New Brunswick was executed, providing that the Dominion 
would contribute 50 per cent of the cost of construction incurred by the prov- 
ince during the period of April 1, 1939, to March 31, 1940, inclusive, in carry- 
ing on or assisting in carrying on certain works projects. 

A proposal put forward by the Province of Ontario was duly incorpor- 
ated in an agreement providing for a Dominion contribution of 40 per cent 
of the total expenditures incurred from October 1, 1939, to March 31, 1940, 
by the province and those of its municipalities which participated in pro- 
jects for assisting necessitous individuals to cultivate and crop garden plots 
on vacant land. 

While there was no maximum amount set as to the Dominion’s contribution 
to material aid (direct relief) in the agreements entered into with the provinces, 
it being provided that the Dominion would contribute dollar for dollar with 
the provinces up to a maximum of 40 per cent, certain of the other arrange- 
ments outlined above were subject to maximum amounts beyond which the 
Dominion would not contribute. Table No. 2 sets forth the amounts author- 
ized by the various agreements referred to, together with the amounts expended 
under each during the fiscal year 1939-40, while the numbers assisted month 
by month are shown in Table No. 4. 


DOMINION-PROVINCIAL YOUTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Program, which was carried on 
during the fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39 under the relief legislation then in 
force, was during the fiscal year just closed carried on under the Youth Training 
Act, 1939, enacted by Parliament at the 1939 session. The Youth Training Act, 
1939, provides for Dominion contribution to the expenditures of the provinces 
for youth training for a three-year period ending March 31, 1942. 

The administration of the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Program 
during the fiscal year 1939-40 is reviewed in the following chapter, and there- 
fore is not dealt with in detail herein. However, the numbers assisted under 
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the Youth Training Program during the first two years of its operation, namely, 
1937-38 and 1938-39, are set forth month by month in Table No. 4. It might 
be pointed out that while The Youth Training Act, 1939, provides for the 
appointment of a Supervisor of Youth Training, the staff of the Unemployment 
Relief Branch, appointed under The Unemployment and Agricultural Assist- 
ance Act, 1939, continues to be responsible for accounting, clerical, inspection 
and stenographic work involved in the administration of The Youth Training 
Act, 1939. 


NATIONAL FoRESTRY PROGRAM 


The National Forestry Program was carried on under authority of The 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1939, by means of Vote 508, 
which provided a Dominion appropriation of $1,000,000. Of this amount, 
$425,000 was turned over to the Dominion Department of Mines and Resources 
for forestry projects to be carried on by the Dominion Forest Service on forest 
experiment stations and in national parks throughout the country. The Dominion 
Forest Service also assumed responsibility for approving and inspecting the 
technical aspects of the forestry projects carried on by the provincial governments 
under this vote. 

The balance of the appropriation was allotted to the different provinces 
under agreements similar to the Youth Training agreements, providing for a 
refund by the Dominion of 50 per cent of approved expenditures incurred by 
the province for the purposes of the program. 


Claims 
Paid during 
Fiscal 
Agreement | Dominion Year 
—— Signed Allotment Ending 
Mar. 31, 
1940 
1939 $ . cts. $ ~=— cts. 
Ce Sg os Ba es AES ENN agi de a gl 9 lp a cag August 3 5,000 00 3,909 11 
Sap hoernie 2. Eo yeaah olin Sok DRI Aa are a a ee June 22 30,000 00 13,242 64 
SS EST ai? fone gee 8 US SR SS SER ee ee er July 28 | 45,000 00 38,525 16 
COT ORSOOR 2 2 dp yadanbiala 2 as alla rail adil i plied Neale eae ie oem UR RY FD June 22 | 150,000 00 26,034 59 
ne ES Tere NAT? hy ec Re Ets tae ath ee he Ghee tia old a erase Mp'od Weekes July 10 | 150,000 00 81,103 43 
Mme Rae CME Ghoes ii yer Bee Rois cae iar AG casa Fi hie) eectalp's 2 oly cies o Wa es July 17 | 45,000 00 30,427 67 
6 SVE OS The, Dia Aer i Rat ae Gp i A RS ae June 19 | 45,000 00 24,381 44 
Be ee Rene ee See ete Re Ce ee NL ea oe hess bn ue June 17 30,000 00 18,152 59 
merle Clnviisir, cet SC wo eer ee ee Ch Me Es July 3 | 75,000 00 60,509 93 
er ed CIR ert ty anne BN, ice idk. mln edie ees dab Gans s¢ n'2 © aes 575,000 00 | 296,286 56 
Paina Orent OM iCe et ee ir ties 4s «co yikes stan ees ees 415,000 00 | 298,835 09 


re COUN ites eee atte coheed) ei «ol paekas ops + Vee Obie Fes Bm ce 105000: COUR Gamer cares 
1,000,000 00 | 595,121 65 


Those eligible to participate were unemployed young men, aged 18 to 25, 
with preference given to those in necessitous circumstances. As under the Youth 
Training agreements, they were selected without discrimination or favour on 
account of race, religion or politics. The usual rate of allowance given the 
trainees was $1.00 for each day worked, plus board and lodging and medical 
services. All trainees were medically examined before admission to camp. 
Uniforms were provided, with the trainees paying half the cost. 

In addition to the work part of the program, there was provision for class 
instruction in practical forestry and in such other subjects as the use and care 
of tools, mechanical equipment, first aid, health, citizenship, ete. Physical 
training and organized recreation were also included. 
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The first camps opened early in June and most of them ceased operations 
on November 1. Following the outbreak of war, a considerable number of the 
trainees left the camps to enlist. 

The size of the camps varied with the nature of the project. The average 
unit consisted of 30 to 40 trainees, but in many cases the work was carried on 
by small trail crews of 6 to 10, who moved camp as‘required. In one or two 
of the projects larger, semi-permanent camps of from 60 to 100 trainees each 
were established. In some provinces the trainees were taken on as assistants to 
the regular forest rangers and received valuable individual instruction of a 
varied nature. : 

WORK ACCOMPLISHED UNDER NATIONAL FORESTRY PROGRAM, 1939 


Roads—Right of way cleared....--seeeeseeeceeeccereceseceers Miles 106 
COT SEYUCHCO Pace core leis oes a eiah ole che Wee so sieves \s wire wa eNe ee > 109: 
Maintained rotseiss\tes s WGd ecketide ela eles Bia blatei olen iets ote Cia iucts 5 392 

Traile—Constructed, .siiacmice ciecicd b> shusine nse Be delle mele enesieine ¢ . 375 
INT AIT EAITIGCU ATO, ool coe res care soe ee hae he Poe eae es eis wre ae eerie us 581 

Telephone Lines—Right of way clenveds Heal Tees Sa ‘ : 459 

Er BEBE cer clew sqehtotaleteiaaie baslitelstetete rs opie bist - 306 

MAINEOITIO’ Suk s oe track es uals owe came ciers ote stg » 143 

Poles Placed Mee VANS sowie elas eats ote PMC eee > ; 7,043 

Boundaries Cleared: (12). Vaiape ees biel Satet ls ctelejetal > Sis. Pets eisetes bates Miles 278 
Survey lines—Recut........ceccccssecceccecceccccccccceevece = 49 
Ruan CO Se Cote ws ihe cole Sb. Wheelers « 123 

Pulpwood=-Cut 4 ids. oki jewlelesldian. siniafons « Seis is eo cee eee at es ',..Cords 225 

Pitprops——Cubhy... + -:0.0:0,00,0 2 e0ie bo 9,0, 8lehe wha ee Mele oo aes 00.0 sac. t wee és 193 

PIE IWOO COU B cee oe v ere esas PRE oe aoe ee eee a eee ewes s 6,214 

Telephone Poles—Cut .......scccecccccccercccccesscecceccees 3,240 

Other‘Timber Pieces-—-GCutiie oie spoutiswepiescieieol sl eieth oteaereveim gers : Sie 

MVE OETOL he ec Melee & guaen yo cite ate Mime a in isle (eos, e ateieceMaceir imine Miles 13,015 

Fireguards—Constructed .......cccecceccesccecceccevcccscces < 155 

Bites extinguished fairy jaa Wie « «els Se wicivietare te sbiy,0 sila lets «cele aisle lstels ls 96 

ave ch i @hi bie tec stassais im relemeiery ads ben Seite ais Webbe * bana Man-days 5,075 

WOODS ULL Gates cece Ri rue aie eo tal seuteteree petiole gate erase Urouedt iss eiers 79 

Dams, Bridges and Culverts Built...........ccescccccscccsens 223 

Buildines and Mowers § ods 4 Mev scapes cote s'« «dais plain se oreiiotelate, «.< viele 211 

CampySites—Clearedsitn. cc). ou. + scsisinnie 0.0 6» sinjs 09.0 6,0 010 60'S aes inne Acres 236 

DUE VPs Oe ies fal o oils see see a's ciel oe piss Sa ele oe : 150 
Amproved sae. cela etees ote ele soe oka oie pitohe oie o 6 0 59 

Preeniaces=- Unt 's ore e  ee RSs eae cease eee eee oie eae ee «50 

P ences —“Goustructodms sconces ee ntieigee ses cae ss ree nes cue ae © Miles 5 

Slash Disposal’... eee Gate te ies ely onsets valet s ittete w'sr0,e ie ose hers ie Acres 2,507 

Silvicu mee Mian ieawewce, bs renal s sfevevatenlan sd abe retonevere a 4 Whe'ar se telotewharate i 1,395 

Cleaned... scuraeu sas As us euuier se bits Lari tate oA 1371 
; PPuned WARS Dik dee VIA ob ee HG Cen olor db Ota es (i. 

Nurseries ‘‘Weeded,  Pruned,: vetess cisig.ne o ones cis enc stevie s Oulewe oe 131 

Tree Pra ngrire } ek, 3.5 sees 4 sb lavate 5 OR wintwidd bb 5 lela ebs & otdshd 6.6.8 wintelae id 53 

Ranger MA Ssistants . MiP. bie gb elencld ad 54 0 oe dl OURS totes 69 folate Man-days 2,897 


Also woodlot improvement, drainage, clearing of waterfront, rock and crib work, timber cruising, 
parasite and insect control, collection of pupae, cones, seeds, etc., topographical mapping, 
research and laboratory work, game conservation and work in fish hatcheries. 


STATISTICS OF TRAINEES 


Total Number Number Number Number 
trainee trainees quit or found from 

— days enrolled | discharged |employment] families 

on relief 
TOG GIBOl DECTION ch 244 ob wes ten sain doen 65,520 935 238 288 245 
Princesvaward sland 472.04 eee 2,597 6 3 
NoOvVAIScOtia. . 80. AREER srs. 3! 66, 357 124 43 27. 50 
Now Isrunawitk skied fbi ac Bete sn deter he 17,829 309 117 SOs Fhe ate 
Quohee ae. eocsc. «tees Beda pace 64,472 1,026 138 102 65 
SENTATION. PUSS ls eA Aathdaa te «Ad tehe GE 46, 883 875 297 139 273 
Manito bans. - avi ates at ihe. ake eke 9 23, 684 481 314 88 117 
PAS KEULCHOWOT las Ch Seu de voce cee Lee 15, 044 219 34 te 81 
PAT er taiices cei + oy «hac Oe ee ele eee ae! 10, 626 1845) 31 21 24 
PST RTI NIT) Ue cr ne eae Ral 38, 662 554 78 162 114 
291, 674 4,723 *1 296 +982 1972 


*Includes those who left (a) for harvest work; (b) to return to school; (c) to enlist; (d) discharged 
for cause; and (e) for other reasons. 

tIncludes 99 who enlisted. 

{In addition to the above, over 200 came from families in receipt of other forms of public assistance, 
such as old age pensions, veterans’ allowances, mothers’ allowances, etc. 
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REHABILITATION OF OLDER UNEMPLOYED 


At the 1939 session of Parliament funds were appropriated for the purpose 
of restoring the skill, physique and morale of those higher-aged persons who 
through continuous unemployment experienced difficulty in establishing them- 
selves. The Dominion offered to contribute 50 per cent of the cost to the 
provinces of such rehabilitation plans. Agreements were entered into with 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. The projects initiated by the provinces under these agreements 
were as follows:— 


INO daSCOblaas Jt trd tell & cuties. ook x Training in hardrock mining. 

iNj@Wo, ISTUNSW EC £0 5. 414/a/darsisc 920° Agricultural training. 

OHLAEIO O58 Sole ct ce <6 ce eee oe es Agricultural training; training in skilled 
trades and industrial occupations. 

PATS OD aa sciences obit Mevcnaes ah eatank Farm chore plan; hand-made rustic fur- 
niture making. 

Saskatchewan 0 wee Farm chore plan. 

WAT berh apres sstenenite. ask « estamos Farm chore plan; making of furniture, 

baskets, brushes, etc. 
Britis Columbia. 25.3.0) 00 Park and tourist camp work. 


Details of the Dominion’s commitments and disbursements under these 
agreements are set forth in Table No. 2, while the numbers assisted month by 
month are shown in Table No. 4. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES INTO MINING AREAS AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
Tourist HIGHWAYS 


The Department of Mines and Resources entered into agreements with all 
the provinces under the provisions of The Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Act, 1939, to provide for a Dominion contribution towards the costs 
of certain works projects submitted by the provinces as suitable for relieving 
the unemployment situation and which would also serve one of the two follow- 
ing purposes: (1) provision of transportation facilities into mining areas; and 
(2) development of tourist highways. 

Mining transportation programs submitted resulted in arrangements for such 
works projects being entered into with the Provinces of Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. The agree- 
ments provided for a uniform basis of assistance to these projects, the Dominion 
agreeing to contribute two-thirds of the provinces’ costs of construction of each 
approved project. The mining interests also contributed to the execution of 
various mining transportation projects. 

The same series of agreements provided for Dominion assistance in develop- 
ing tourist highways, along the lines of programs submitted by the Provinces of 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
Similar agreements were completed in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. 
The Dominion assistance granted for tourist road projects was 50 per cent of the 
costs of construction of approved projects up to amounts indicated in Table 
No. 2, except in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In the cases of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan the provincial governments desired to undertake larger programs 
than could be carried out under the 50 per cent ratio, and arrangements were 
made whereby the Dominion would contribute 20 per cent to the costs of con- 
struction of the approved projects in Saskatchewan and 334 per cent to the 
similar costs of the accepted projects in Manitoba. 

Provision was made in the agreements that, except in such instances as the 
Minister of Mines and Resources decided it was impracticable or inconsistent 
with reasonable efficiency and economy so to do, the provincial authorities 
would enforce a stipulation that “ at least 50 per cent of those employed shall, 
if possible, be men who are relief recipients or those who, but for such employ- 
ment, would otherwise be in receipt of relief”. A further stipulation required 
that first consideration, as far as practicable and consistent with reasonable 
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efficiency and economy, be given to those most in need in localities where works 
were to be performed, preference in employment being given to unemployed 
ex-service men and unemployed married and single men with dependents. 
Special provision was made in the agreement with British Columbia for the 
employment of a percentage of “single unemployed” in connection with the 
tourist highways work in that province. ’ 

The agreements also provided that no person other than residents of 
Canada should be employed; that no resident of Canada should, with relation 
to his employment or eligibility for employment, be discriminated against or 
favoured by reason of his race, religious views, or political affiliations; and that 
it would be the responsibility of the provinces to see that all persons employed 
in the execution of the projects were paid fair wages. 

Particulars of the Dominion’s commitments in regard to the works projects 
assisted by the Department of Mines and Resources under agreements pursuant 
to the Act, together with the disbursements for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1940, are set forth in Table No. 2. 


AID IN THE Droucut AREAS 


As stated in last year’s report, the agreements under which the Dominion, 
through the Department of Agriculture, met the cost of material aid and feed 
and fodder relief in the drought areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta for the year 
1938-39 terminated as at March 31, 1939. With the coming of spring the need 
for feed and fodder relief was reduced but assistance was required by the 
Province of Saskatchewan for seeding operations, and the Dominion agreed to 
contribute $200,000 and to loan an additional $1,300,000 for seed and seeding 
supplies. Seeding supplies included tractor fuel, feed and fodder, and repairs 
to implements and harness. Material aid was also required in parts of 
Saskatchewan until the returns from the 1939 crop might be in sight, and the 
agreement relating to it was, therefore, renewed for the period April 1 to 
June 30 and was later extended to the end of August. An amount of 
$1,404,263.15 was expended under the agreement for the five months’ period. 
As direct Dominion assistance to such parts of the Prairie Provinces as might 
experience adverse crop conditions was to take the form of acreage payments 
under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act as from December 1, 1939, drought area 
relief, as such, ceased at August 31 and the “ drought areas” were dealt with, 
like any other rural relief areas, under the material aid agreements with the 
provinces, administered by the Department of Labour. Payments under the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act were intended to eliminate the need for material 
aid after December 1 in the townships of low wheat yields where the Act 
became applicable. 

In addition to the material aid and seeding assistance referred to above, 
which were distributed by the province and paid for through the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture on presentation of accounts, the Dominion purchased 
and distributed a quantity of apples, at a cost of approximately $87,500, to 
supplement the food purchases of those affected by adverse crop conditions. 
This also helped to reduce a surplus of apples which has resulted from the loss 
of normal markets through the outbreak of war. Although not carried out 
under The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1939, this apple 
distribution is mentioned here as it formed a part of the Dominion’s assistance 
in the drought-stricken areas of the prairies. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF SETTLERS 


Another activity administered by the Department of Agriculture under 
The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1939, was the re-estab- 
lishment of settlers in the Provinces of New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. This was a continuation of the policy of previous 
years, the agreements with the four provinces arrived at under the 1937 Act 
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being extended, with slight modifications in one or two instances. The program 
is designed to assist settlers in pioneer areas to become self-sustaining and 
expenditures under the agreements are chiefly made for the breaking and 
clearing of land and the purchase of building materials, farm implements and 
live stock. The amounts made available under the agreements for the year 
1939-40 were as follows:— 

op eV Eth be boa 6 (Ol: ANNs Oo OREO Nas a Ue Oe be ae LA $ 630,000 00 


Baek OCChe Wall, Atos L.'s aerlyiee, . ie PN Me ch cme cb oc a ce elke 6 250,000 00 
POR a Merry Fee ee te ee ote ey es cies ee Oe SR uc eels ge a 75,000 00 
Cveraey, OOLGITOId. damte ATS et yee Uk dy «Gare: Meee eee oth wlele eutbvete o 15,000 00 


The Dominion’s disbursements in respect to re-establishment of settlers for 
the fiscal year ending March 81, 1940, are shown in Table No. 2. 


RELIEF SETTLEMENT 


Under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1932, agreements were completed 
with all the provinces, except Prince Edward Island, providing for a non- 
recoverable expenditure of one-third of an amount not to exceed $600 per 
family for the purpose of providing a measure of self-sustaining relief to families 
who would otherwise be in receipt of material aid by placing such families on 
the land. It was provided that the remaining two-thirds of the expenditure 
should be contributed by the province and the municipality concerned. The 
agreements covered a period of two years and expired on March 31, 1934. 

Under the provisions of the Relief Acts of 1934 and 1935, agreements, 
effective from April 1, 1934, to March 31, 1936, providing continuity of settle- 
ment with the agreements which expired on March 31, 1934, were entered into 
with all the provinces except Prince Edward Island. Provision was made in 
these agreements for an additional non-recoverable contribution by the Dominion, 
on the recommendation of the province and with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, of one-third of an amount not exceeding $100 in the case of a settler 
who might not be self-supporting at the end of the two-year period and for 
whom subsistence expenditure during the third year of settlement was deemed 
necessary. The additional amount for subsistence during the third year, where 
necessary, applied both to those settled under the 1932 agreements and those 
settled under the renewal agreements. 

Under the provisions of The Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 
1936, further agreements, effective from April 1, 1936, to March 31, 1940, pro- 
viding continuity of settlement with the agreements which expired March 31, 
1936, were entered into with the Provinces of Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta. 
Provision is made in said agreements for placement of further families on the 
land and a non-recoverable expenditure of one-third of an amount not to exceed 
$1,000 per family for a period of four years. Provision is also made on behalf 
of families settled under previous agreements for an additional non-recoverable 
contribution by the Dominion of one-third of an amount not exceeding $80 per 
family for fourth year of settlement and $70 per family for fifth year of settle- 
ment, while in the agreement with Manitoba provision is made for a Dominion 
contribution of one-third of an amount not exceeding $70 for sixth year of 
settlement on behalf of families settled under the 1932 agreement. It is also 
provided with respect to Manitoba and Alberta that where the settler has been 
taken from a district without municipal organization the Dominion and province 
shall share equally in the expenditures required for the third, fourth, fifth and, 
in the case of Manitoba, sixth vears of settlement. 

During the fiscal year 1939-40 the Dominion continued to assist the 
Provinces in respect to relief settlement measures under the agreements in force. 

Table No. 1 shows by provinces the Dominion’s contributions under the 
relief settlement agreements and the numbers approved for settlement. The 
abandonments and cancellations reported by the provinces are also shown, 
together with the number of settlers still on the land classified by years of 
settlement. 
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SINGLE UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 


The agreements respecting the Farm Employment Plan entered into with 
the Western Provinces under The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1938, were at the request of the provinces and pursuant to the provisions of 
The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1939, extended, owing to the 
lateness of the spring season, for the period April 1 to May 31, 1939. No 
payment was made to the farmer for the months of April and May, 1939, the 
allowance to the worker being $7.50. 

In order to meet the problem of the single and transient unemployed the 
Farm Employment Plan, the cost of which is shared jointly between the 
Dominion and the provincial Governments was again placed in operation in 
British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba from October 1, 1939, to March 31, 
1940. 

The arrangements covered by the agreements provided for the payment 
to the farmer of $5 per month in Alberta and British Columbia, while those 
accepting employment under the plan in the three provinces received $5 per 
month with an additional bonus of $2.50 per month where continuous employ- 
ment was maintained up to March 31, 1939, plus free transportation, and a 
clothing allowance, where necessary, not exceeding $3. 

In addition to the Farm Employment Plan, and in order to meet the 
peculiar needs of British Columbia, where agriculture does not lend itself to 
the absorption of large numbers of men, the agreement of November 8, 1938, was 
renewed and provision made for a Dominion contribution of 50 per cent towards 
the cost of forestry and other works undertaken by the province as a supple- 
mentary means of providing employment. The agreement covered the period 
from April 1, 1939, to March 31, 1940. To ensure that the men on completion 
of the work would not be without funds, a system of deferred pay was placed in — 
operation, payable at specified post offices, the amount of money standing to 
the credit of any man on the completion of the work being paid in weekly 
instalments of $4. 

The agreement entered into under The Unemployment and Agricultural 
Assistance Act, 1938, with the Province of New Brunswick respecting works 
undertaken as a means of providing employment for single unemployed persons 
was also at the request of the province extended under The Unemployment and 
Agricultural Assistance Act, 1939. 

The Dominion’s commitments and disbursements under these agreements are 
set forth in Table No. 2, while the numbers assisted month by month are shown 
in Table No. 4. 


COMMITMENTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Table No. 2 shows the various projects and undertakings authorized under 
The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1939, and the Dominion’s 
disbursements in respect to these matters for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1940. 
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LOANS 


Under authority of Orders in Council passed pursuant to The Unemployment 
and Agricultural Assistance Acts of 1938 and 1939 the Dominion made loans to 
the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, and, as security 
for repayment, accepted provincial treasury bills bearing interest at the rate of 
3 per cent per annum, payable half-yearly. The total amount of loans advanced 
during the fiscal year 1939-40 was $12,191,965.86. In addition the Dominion 
accepted Saskatchewan treasury bills to the amount of $1,655,864.25 in respect 
of certain interest accruals on relief loans. Total repayments during the year 
amounted to $1,240,273.48. 

The following statement shows, by provinces, the amounts loaned during 
the year 1939-40; the net loans outstanding as at March 31, 1939; repayments 
during the year; and the net loans outstanding at the end of the year:— 


Province of Manitoba 
Loans made during 1939-40: 


For direct relief........ ace both Gales ob Uvtee + 6 Sein 'elatn ate $ 412,000 00 
For relief works and projects. 2.2... .20 cede occcces 1,600,000 00 
A $ 2,012,000 00 
Less repayments during the year........sseeeesses 129,507 28 
$ 1,882,492 72 
Net loans outstanding as at March 31, 1939............ 23,690,645 82 
Net loans outstanding as at March 31, 1940.......... ae. $ 25,573,138 54 
Drneihoe ey Waskathewan Oe TL ee era eer ee 
Loans made during 1939-40: eo : 
For direct relief, youth training, re-establishment of 
Betclers,! CLC. olan sues wees Neate ale tee Mie ae ooh tele 5,720,307 20 
For mining roads and tourist highways.<. i... 6. ss. 1,613,106 91 
Mor seen @falu, v.55. «2,50 Saye’ hin “eye mie aia es = seals 1,300,000 00 
Acceptance of treasury bills in respect to certain 
anterest pACCruals, su sis oss des -ele Blas wir sn ctee +s alle 1,655,864 25 
10,289,278 36 
Less repayments during the year..........-ceceeceees 1,057,068 20 
9,232,210 16 
Net loans outstanding as at March 31, 1939.... Pee es 62,058,984 65 
Net loans outstanding as at March 31, 1940............. 71,291,194 81 
ProvincesoM Menta ton se ES HO By RN Oe or te 
ILoans»made during; 1989-40 rer rier rr eet eee tee ees Nil 
Net loans outstanding at at March: 31, 2939 ....6.5 04s o0. 26,079,198 00 
Less repayments during 1939-40.........ccsecscccccsces oo; 00 
Net loans outstanding as at March 31, 1940............. 26,025,500 00 
Probince.of British Columbia: weeee e kee ee ee 
Loans made during 1930400 0.). cc. sas snus anes me § 2s mule 1,546,551 75 
Net loans outstanding as at March 31, 1939............. 32,957,210 55 
Net loans outstanding’ as at March 31, 1940............. 34,503,762 30 


a 


GRAND TOTAL OF LOANS TO PROVINCES OUTSTANDING AS AT 
Marcu 31, 1940 


ecovoVeeeoeceoreeeeoweoee eee eoee ee eee eee oe oe 


$ 157,393,595 65 


CANADIAN Pactric Ratuway Company (Non-ACTIVE).... $ 


GRAND ToTaL OF LOANS UNDER RELIEF LEGISLATION OUT- 


2,447,222 


(e 


STANDING AS AT MARCH 31, 1940 


$ 159,840,818 36 


RECAPITULATION 


Table No. 3 shows a recapitulation of Dominion disbursements under relief 
legislation from September 22, 1930, to the close of the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1940, by provinces, federal departments, etc., and by Acts. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


NUMBERS 


In Table No. 4 Dominion totals of the numbers assisted from May, 1932, to 
totals are from the 


TABLE No. 4-SUMMARY BY MONTHS OF NUMBERS ASSISTED AS REPORTED BY THE PROVINCES 


Heads 
of 


Families 


Depen- 
dents 


Direct Relief (Food, Fuel, Clothing and Shelter) 
Excluding Drought Areas 


Indi- 
vidual 
Cases 


Drought Areas 


Total 


* 
a , es 
— | | | | | SS 


5|September..........- 
CLOCtObDErs | asses 


O JANUS Vac tesise ees 
ROWHebruany we. fertieecite 
PAUMAre leet as’ owes 


VOVAUSUSEA. S.A. eee te 
17|September........... 
S| October masse on ec ee 
19iNovembers. .. 0. «sar 
20) December........... 


PALA EYER AS BAS tac none 
FAN NEY oF AUN AS ANG wont aoe 
oO MARCI a mie nen vine hs 


29|September........... 
30|Octoberie so. Sneek cee 


OTOL yer Sey tee eeacieesey ae 
S0 (AUCUst eee soe taatce te 
41|September........... 
ADOCtObeR a eee eno aoe 


Ablsanuarys a. «ese 
46|February............. 


GUO Yee ncetersctanice wate 


93, 608 
103, 686 
114,717 
139, 227 
158 , 033 
168,779 
203, 680 
223 , 037 


245, 583 
259, 799 
266, 847 
267, 803 
241,176 
225,913 
207, 908 
202,363 
197, 623 
207,362 
210, 665 
227,447 


236, 605 
248, 183 
257, 503 
236,990 
228,964 
201, 246 
181,790 
186, 158 
186, 406 
197, 423 
196,712 
212,948 


240,193 
240,051 
252, 889 
244, 862 
234, 939 
216,742 
206, 137 
194,019 
210,720 
215, 290 
205, 530 
220,921 


247, 934 
256,367 
257 , 284 
242,253 
218,573 
196,365 
185, 880 
179,417 


332,762 
365,063 
440,394 
517,094 
580, 644 
627, 188 
800, 483 
896,411 


992, 442 
1,046, 132 
1,054, 673 
1,089, 846 

962,897 

819,975 

747,691 

724, 453 

691, 159 

769, 153 

726, 483 

786,216 


818, 989 
859, 118 
900, 637 
815,739 
789, 125 
656, 743 
625, 121 
618, 458 
608, 531 
665, 635 
657, 043 
710,364 


785, 837 
849, 652 
868, 115 
862, 593 
831, 988 
759,739 
728, 622 
696, 676 
638, 723 
636,038 
688, 748 
781, 387 


883, 661 
915,522 
926,705 
880, 118 
783,384 
711,640 
670,021 
647,100 


46, 699 
45,197 


45,055 
44,541 
47,723 
43,574 
40,121 
33,713 
30,897 
29,414 
29,616 
34,110 
35, 484 
43,192 


42,955 
47,137 
41,242 
54,124 
46,908 
43,424 
41,473 
34,794 
37,020 
39, 637 
43,310 
48,175 


53, 932 
54,811 
56, 085 
54, 087 
47,860 
53,173 
52,114 
53, 157 


456,713 
501, 044 
590, 683 
690, 441 
774, 588 
840.917 
1,049, 897 
1,170,290 


|| 1,297,329 


1,372,691 
1,390, 416 
1,427,746 
1,268,074 
1,083,067 
986,045 
958,376 
920,310 
1,019, 180 
983 , 847 
1,058, 860 


1,100,649 
1,151,842 
1, 205, 863 
1,096,303 
1,058, 210 
891,702 
837, 808 
834,030 
824, 553 
897, 168 
889, 239 
966, 499 


1,068,985 
1,136,840 
1,172, 246 
1,161,579 
1,113, 835 
1,019, 905 
976, 232 
925, 489 
886, 463 
890, 965 
937, 588 
1,050, 483 


1, 185,527 
1,226,700 
1,240,074 
1,176, 458 
1,049,817 
961,178 
908 , 015 
879,674 


28,015 
24,468 
21,191 
8,363 
4,032 
6,741 
11,617 
13, 120 


34,773 
35,491 
33, 837 
31,331 
33,575 
33, 168 
32,626 
31,866 
19,716 
30,031 
33, 124 
32,878 


33, 548 
33,965 
34, 161 


19, 884 
19,261 


ndi- 

cre vidual 

Cases 
112,062 156 
97,872 136 
84,765 118 
33, 450 46 
16,128 22 
DSR OVE Seen see 
52,277 58 
59, 040 66 
54, 288 61 
73, 228 82 
85, 463 95 
73,394 81 
55, 440 62 
43 , 033 48 
43,456 49 
9,360 11 
39,901 45 
52,586 59 
118, 485 133 
139, 985 157 
156,478 175 
159, 709 178 
118, 429 170 
109, 658 157 
117,512 168 
116,088 167 
114,191 164 
fleas | 160 
84, 232 1, 669 
121,320 2,563 
138,005 3,138 
133, 662 4,997 
137,523 5,069 
138, 984 5,243 
139, 103 5,319 
133, 942 5,011 
127,444 4,797 
122,639 4,591 
120,038 4,546 
117,926 4,437 
14,565 515 
27,740 915 
77,979 Zeiat 
99, 666 Zeoe 
110, 484 3, 023 
122,018 3, 234 
125,090 3,408 
116,510 3, 165 
89, 085 2,672 
81,956 2,390 
82,395 2,406 
80, 225 2,519 


596, 946 
623, 520 
696,757 
732,300 
794,770 
871,251 
1,113,849 
1,242,516 


66,413 
89,583 
104,550 
89,785 
67,822 
52, 644 
53, 162)" 
11,451 
48,813 
64,331 
144,948 
171,250 


1,363,742 
1,462,274 
1,494,966 
1,517,531 
1,335,896 
1,135,711 
1,039, 207 

969,827 

969, 123 
1,083,511 
1,128,795 
1,230, 110 


191, 426 
195,378 
152, 436 
141, 146 
151,255 
149, 423 
146,981 
143 , 557 
105, 617 
153, 917 
174, 267 
171,537 


1,292,075 
1,347,220 
1,358, 299 
1,237,449 
1,209, 465 
1,041, 125 

984, 789 

977,587 

930,170 
1,051,085 
1,063, 506 
1,138,036 


176, 140 
178, 192 
178, 583 
171, 854 
163, 617 
157,345 
154, 125 
151,349 
18,504 
35,505 
98,871 
126,008 


1,245, 125 
1,315,032 
1,350, 829 
1,333, 433 
1,277,452 
1,177,250 
1, 130,357 
1,076, 838 
"905,017 

926,470 
1,036, 459 
1,176,491 


140,561 
154, 160 
158 , 058 
147,054 
113,019 
103, 920 
104, 685 
102,005 


1,326,088 
1,380,860 
1,398, 132 
1,323,512 
1, 162,836 
1,065, 098 
1,012,700 

981,679 


a 
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ASSISTED 


March, 1940, are shown. Commencing with September, 1936, the material aid 
National Registration. 


AND FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS FROM MAY, 1932, TO AUGUST, 1936 


Other Aid Total 
“ ae) ae ear 
: arm ingle Ove- ssisted 
eee ee Muni- Boddral Mer’ Place- | Home- |ment and] Relief Other —— 
Biel || inolal cipal Works | Trans- |.- ment less Assist- | Settle- | than by 
way | iWweuls Works rents Numbers} Cared ance of ment Direct 
on Farms for Settlers Relief 
1932 
900} 4,303} 47,881 189) Syaee 8 SW tier ssh LEE) Re SR | 8 OD, OLA Mian cececetelaeecceee 1 
790 5,300} 52,930 DAG HV RO ae 124 VS UNO cA AS RG OLO2Z0 JUNE cA 9) eee 2 
465 364 8, 923 SOS Reacts oe 804 HS) O23 artes... 779 DA, AGGIE oe 3 
424 361 5,295 SO Nae «cat 289 HS OOS acts 1-83 1,706 21,965) August... /eeeceaesss 4 
391 519 3,141 SSI ass ae | ees ee: WARY Sie etme 2,389 19,082|September.......... 5 
310 376 8,455 DOO sed eas Neato 1331 iM lae a veer hi 4,109 21612 Oetobes we: sa. <seee 6 
253 476} 1,567 TSS ie Aue 2,399 DONOSO eae ca ue 4,663 47,531) November.......... 7 
165 190 858 CO ea ee 3,422 AOS O48 UO. 6, 107 56,434|December....... elles 
1933 
Bee eaioe 103 180 AIS (aR 7,728 BUSAN) | Om Aaa 6 7,442 65,856|January.............| 9 
ee ae... 45 13 CE tae 9,867 DO) SOOT thc cele %, (15 71,568|February...........}10 
PR eS 32 51 280\ fet. aa 10,271 DS Solon care 7,925 WU Sit March. Ue ics ce eeral ee 
Lee Re 30 466 OVE eA A 9,014 sae hd | IB a ae 8,537 We; Loui Amprilici. a omsneeeeren ile 
40 29 218 198) See. 3 8, 666 D2 TORING Lie are 8,988 0) Soi May. ec eee ee eee 13 
205) 3,000 72 159 |eaeere. 2 6 Gy NENA) eee ae 9,357 64 TU TUNS ea sciscer eee 14 
1,012 7,274 23 BR he Reedees| | Se 8 Rae of DOF 2OQR UE es! 9,713 TRECBTARIM RR Oye aoe. 15 
9,550} 17,209} 2,116 ASI Sa. 5 2 Veh See oc ald 45,849].......... 10,058 BA S27 TAUSUBE.. ee ee 16 
8,638) 11,135) 18,549 OD ieee aes 1 DAs 9TO| Rs «sere 10,052 83, 408|September.......... 17 
11,480} 17,877) 12,332 DOL oe sere 1 ALOU hee cock LSPA 94; 925! Octoberieis.... se 18 
11,753] 29,665} 25,032 428 lie BND, 4,184 AIS DAS AN eine tan 12,303 124,608} November.......... 19 
10,664} 35,037] 30,013 ee 10, 247 BL SS3 he tees. at 12,643} 140,452)December.......... 20 
1934 
10,735] 30,537] 28,282 S90) SR. «ca 14,012 AOE OTS IA Ris os 13, 5591/9138.404.0 |January....0.... ones 21 
11,149) 34,346) 28,577 306 fee 2 oe 14, 808 AOS TO2I6s feb is eis 13,841 143,839|February........... 22 
10,975} 36,840) 24,802 3941 Sea... coe 16,065 COE TAQ EH Ao aoe 14,276} 146,061)March.............. 23 
9,403] 27,194) 14,967 gE A eso ead] | Ca 3 a AD SOON stele sveel’ 14) S95 (bi 12, 207 April, 3.00.0 aeareet 2 
8,664) 30,141] 19,348 SAUER a ese) | Bi io Meee E 46 144lied 28s vices 4A S72 9) 56S | Mayo seein 25 
8,235] 46,885] 28,901 On Meee An apo ce. <- 548 405 (OS8iE Bee. aah 15,581 140! 692! June a: ic spaces 26 
7,410} 37,874) 28,298 PAO Be 6m Pleeic oi ge7 es aeons SLs OIG aid oreate 15; 469 to. 313| July. es omnes 27 
6,181} 19,338) 20,620 5 Y40) Bi Aol | Saree a eae 31 GOOWS es... 1 16,200 O4,268\ August. Janae nee 28 
6,253} 20,250) 18,255 ALO tose mele reece 29,123 111 18,011 92,413|September..........]29 
5,889} 18,020} 15,822 O28 leet. 0) 82,425 143 17,354 90, 290|October...........-- 30 
4,487| 16,166] 12,240 O40. axed. 2,838 36,005 86 17,975 90,437) November.......... 31 
3,902} 31,592) 9,880 SOD pees. 42 7,899 86,031 30 17,975} 107,811)December.......... 32 
1935 
2,741) 35,609 3,881 Oba aes. 2 ae 11, 428 37, 403 oe 18, 163 1O9S 933 January... oc \ac rates 33 
2,843) 44,124 3,420 GOS) Pee. sce 12,009 87,546 20 18, 229 118,859|February........... 34 
2,760| 40,334) 4,965 GAOL ESE 8 ae 12,208 38, 856 130 18,279] . 118,275|March...........2»% 35 
2,457) 37,817 834 CATO Resio Cae daea leacio Meese 39,048 57 18,104 OO} 088) ADE tes ara eee 36 
2,547 8,400 790 COB WY. forte tte Bessie elects 87,024 12 18,097 Gi, 463) Maya. teres repre. 37 
4,937} 10,305} 1,102 TOS) Baa: Cae ge OS, OODIPE ees csc 18,073 OR A0S | OUEO: asain eee 38 
5,407 2,002 1,174 GOR) Meat ices SNe PE bet AS LOM btele ci old 18,158 OE LTO Waly. 2 ate ee een 39 
8,522 2,910 840 O54 Me os Vitec tele. 5 ove she QE OSONe siete » o% ste 18,531 60, 643 August Ree rete 40 
11, 646 3,014 932 Be OO AE We at ate toe apa Da ORBITS 43 ae ork 18,477 60,269|September.......... 41 
LAP SSO0 | Raco, LOSI L450 mer aeeO lena nares laiecwes cece BP NOR eos aaa stad & 18,821 712.562|OctODeraate ace coer 42 
leaks 5,220 1,858 L205 ae oeeine . 3, 637 SO WSAO | Wee cle on eso 18, 752 77,335| November.........- 43 
4,294 3,507 1,667 (RAO See 8,844 40,186 22 18,912 78, 258| December........+- 44 
1936 
3,873 17 DO) 024: SE eeteense rs 12,838 AD 131) |\eeaereteres 18,722 80, 188|January.............|45 
3,871 1,897 1,895 MOO temas 13, 287 BOrATOllseistantactes 18,586 79,800) Hebruary... teseeiels 46 
3,538 1,202 1,891 O78 eeeteelcae 14, 020 SAO LOM eaniee aks 18,577 74, 582 March eck ete seule 47 
4,015 LOOM een |e Lerner: TCO OO eesti: 18,291 B87 (OL ADEL ar mete neiie 48 
4,811 40 LEVIS belo od Atal 8 SORE Para aer LE 18D anes. treks 18, 295 Ooo CU NLAY coterie he terete 49 
4,195 1,902 AV VAM Wovens opin] EOE OAC ee OF OTA No cote crs 18,219 SAG Jine peemeerercareeer tere 50 
6,428] 14,688 UNAS ed Sal boon aad eee eee 5, 278 391 17,984 AR SSUTI IU us ace eet 51 
TREDOICOSOaL a) WLS eee eerste Lele cine were 4,876 359 17,912 51,906) August...... eats 52 
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SUMMARY BY MONTHS OF NUMBERS ASSISTED 


Totals from National Registration of Direct Relief Recipients 


Direct Relief 
(Food, Fuel, Clothing and Shelter) 


of eee i | | a fa | a | | 


1936 


53|September........... 
BAI OGtober jace 2s cee es 


1937 


OC ANUALY. eee kee ee 
OOWMEDIUALY co elelecsaciek 


GEVADIOUBE i .csie eis nleteeien 
65|September........... 
GG6lOctobers:).< ys vmceee ete 


1938 


OOlJanuaryrene sue seens s 
GO\MEDTUBTY, seiciere oietere se 


COWAUBSUSE k's See tree ee 
77\September........... 
(Si October s:c.4,0554enee 


Sil Janvanyvenntoaeee eee wee 
S2PeODruary ...6.ss-5 ese 


89|September........... 
90\Octobers.cecnacteen o 


OS Vantlaryantaeserere tee 
Os iMebruary 20.5 ence 
95) Maren. *seae 2.2. sk 


150,778 
155,087 
159, 431 
171,076 


182,514 
187,049 
186, 292 
176,520 
156, 423 
135,925 
121,400 
110,416 
100, 600 
103, 864 
112,316 
127,310 


139, 137 
144,557 
144, 696 
139, 897 
127, 284 
115,568 
109, 854 
104,443 
98,446 
103 , 958 
116,815 
132, 482 


146,754 
153, 639 
155,291 
151,018 
138,370 
123 , 455 
118,637 
120,383 
107, 696 
105, 402 
109, 184 
119,202 


132,047 
137, 452 
138, 455 


Urban 

ndi- 

Depend- | vidual 

Cases 
508,958 47,557 
522,475 51,965 
536,195 55,280 
575,432 58, 849 
614,207 61,735 
629, 352 62,882 
629, 231 62,620 
597,738 59,542 
528 , 845 52,480 
456,966 43,399 
402,590 39,909 
364,469 36,505 
324,087 31,152 
333,070 33,877 
360, 703 40,456 
411,650 41,381 
449,812 43,025 
466,553 43,419 
467,979 40,015 
453,091 39,306 
410,306 38,370 
369,476 35, 836 
351,120 36,153 
332,848 33, 808 
312,459 33, 827 
330, 934 38,370 
373,061 45,017 
426,380 45,804 
472,721 48,721 
1494'332| 49,925 
499,535 49,868 
486,767 48,248 
444, 023 43,881 
393,771 40,182 
376,071 40,012 
386, 183 38,251 
346,401 34,887 
341,474 37 , 433 
356, 896 41,813 
392,770 44,704 
438,937 47,066 
455,772 47,748 
459,554 47,991 


707 , 293 
729,527 
750, 906 
805, 357 


858, 456 
879 , 283 
878,143 
833, 800 
737, 748 
636,290 
563,899 
511,390 
455, 839 
470,811 
518,475 
580,341 


631,974 
654,529 
652,690 
632, 294 
575,960 
520, 880 
497,127 
471,099 
444,732 
473 , 262 
534, 893 
604,666 


668, 196 
697,896 
704,694 
686, 033 
626,274 
557, 408 
534,720 
544,817 
488,984 
484,309 
507, 893 
556, 676 


618,050 
640,972 
646,000 


59, 263 
60, 846 
61,343 
60,099 
55,543 
49,552 
44,037 
44, 889 
52,913 
65,379 
71,763 
74,428 


75,793 
76,950 
77,388 
77,248 


75,053} . 


71,820 
67,213 
56,790 
20,795 
32,830 
49,601 
57,504 


60, 636 
63,116 
63,392 
62,488 
58,180 
55,366 
53,302 
50,777 
9,721 
11,541 
15,030 
13,494 


17,761 
20,700 
22,713 


Agricultural 

ndi- 

ocr vidual 

Cases 
196,989 6,347 
220,642 7,281 
232,946 7,733 
244,616 7,936 
252,417 8,095 
259 , 033 8,297 
261,190 8, 226 
257 , 826 7,942 
237 , 234 7,375 
208 , 212 6,731 
178,921 6,414 
181,337 6,618 
§ 209,049 7,114 
257,435 8,421 
282,190 9,120 
292,624 9,531 
297, 643 9,755 
302,578 9,891 
304, 720 9,928 
304,617 10,063 
295,508 9,931 
282,216 9,651 
262,952 9,264 
221,625 8,121 
85,558 2,519 
130,981 3,984 
196,339 5,996 
227 , 392 6,915 
240,445 Uf sedsy! 
250,130 7,525 
251,877 7,573 
248, 862 7,473 
231,947 7,020 
219,780 6,772 
211,027 6,605 
200, 725 6,333 
38, 856 1,452 
46,492 1,541 
60,912 1,861 
57,464 1,612 
76,414 1,918 
89,279 2,114 
97,500 2,287 


248 ,327 
279,269 
295,461 
309, 952 


319,775 
328,176 
330,759 
325,867 
300, 152 
264,495 
229,372 
232,844 
269,076 
331, 235 
363,073 
376,583 


383,191 
389,419 
392,036 
391,928 
380, 492 
363, 687 
339, 429 
286,536 
108, 872 
167,795 
251,936 
291,811 


308,332 
320,771 
322,842 
318, 823 
297,147 
281,918 
270,934 
257,835 
50,029 
59,574 
77,803 
72,570 


96,093 
112,093 
122,500 


955,620 
1,008,796 
1,046,367 
1,115,309 


1,178,231 
1,207,459 
1,208, 902 
1,159, 667 
1,037,900 
900, 785 
793, 271 
744,234 
724,915 
802,046 
876,548 
956,924 


1,015,165 
1,043,948 
1,044,726 
1,024,222 
956, 452 
884,567 
836, 556 
757, 635 
553, 604 
641,057 
786 , 829 
896,477 


976,528 
1,018,667 
1,027,536 
1,004, 856 

923,421 

839 , 326 

805, 654 

802, 652 

539,013 

543 , 883 

585, 696 

629, 246 


714,143 
753 , 065 
768,500 


*Preliminary figures. 


+As explained on page 72, the Youth Training Program during 1939-40 was carried out under The Youth Training Act, 
1939, and is dealt with in a separate chapter. 
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Other Aid as Reported by the Provinces 
Numbers Assisted during Each Month 


Total 
Num- — 
ber 
Farm | Single | Move- Nat- |Rehabi-| As- 
Trans-| Other | Muni- Place- | Home-} ment | Relief | Youth | tional | litation| sisted 
Canada| Pro- cipal ment, less and | Settle- | Train- | Fores- | Plans | Other 
High- | vincial | Works Num- | Cared | Assist- | ment ing try for than 
way | Works ber on for ance of | _ Pro- | Older by 
Farms Settlers gram |Persons} Direct 
Relief 
1936 
OF O20IE24 067) FL AOE tate alee neces 4,954 494}, AS S493} es seh ea Geek QUEL 57,188|September.... 
9,832] 37,988 839 4,376 5,675 2H OhibpeLSrZOSlie webcam aes etalon | 79,735|October...... 
6,249} 35,017 620 10, 642 5, 882 SOS TALS ALTON etree aie | meee setae oie emer ess 78,530] November... 
3,064} 18,464 67 86,177} 5,883 S018: BSS ty Aton, SRE cae 85,607|December.... 
1937 
1,191) 11,875 175 40,763} 5,683 1) oun Moto 10) ls pean Ay te Rr] RT 88,052\January...... 
330 7,446 438 43 , 254 5,191 Ui foh0) | MRM BS Yi ne (er 80,396|February..... 
399} 5,135 478 ASAUS Hi mae OL US diate Le CLONE MES b2O leet cat en telson ate lec een 79,247|March........ 
126} 2,759 215 SAUIIL ISSUER EE See... Cake BSI 89|(e MARU I el Bs a 59,879|April......... 
1,338 6,261 AAD oun OOS TS cacee sedan aa SLES) GTi eases eee oot aN ef SL OOS MAY olen 
2,215) 11,786 OSGI 2, DAD | etn awk ha SA et eins 21d 18,409 SODAS Memes. | ie ee net! 35,643\June.......... 
2,744) 18,226 GOSS P LESS) oies. belle rrecceliet etheh a3 18,610 OZ Ol em cera lh Gr Gere 49.928 | July vase sim aee 
2,392} 18,338 CSSA RGA A 4 eae Leia toe hie al adel a kee (a er 19,12} be $e) bela et 2 Al Wa oe dona 41,846}August....... 
1,274| 16,845 tet VS a A EAS Eo a et es ee ate a 21,491 PBOSM Is. [Fk orcke Sef 42,188|September.... 
723) 15,046 980 Bl Siccias Setenleaeane PPA O10) Oe Ais @ G3 I OS PR RS 48,192/October...... 
212} 9,922) 1,225 20 GLO PLPC ddek tre. d 235 FOS\eh 19), OOS eretmtenia ofoe adds 76,875| November... 
i) LAVA U Bech SOnO0O asc ate wae oe eae ZA OLN he kOY O41 Mok”. Tere shine wae ee 81,917] December... 
1938 
54; 3,019 133 SV itetated Alem SN Ca A Bh ta DE PALO eta QarOo |e seveaiers-c |e sccesecs a 91,734|January...... 
58 2,844 180 SONOS iret. a Ze OLD 2OetOOlh este lee eee 96,794|February..... 
20 787 164 BO n005| sate aie morevsetk Dar Sol ae oD sDOO Nie canine aes ome k 100,087|March........ 
Oe sis as 599 1,167 BPA 894 siscieieved serser Ret [mie okitety DR LOU les con ce tl cece tte le OSes WaT Apri las samc 
Es ely Seas 2 SUD OIPEEAs CON item. «ints Mea alee sees Laas seks | Ml0) 9001 1 124487). coadeterockeke-| BOS Mays, | eos see 
aiah enavescss 3,248 QL eyeae Gh lesa teeta te Retail cae ORO SL FOOL (ne cistern als Helena ot nOLotd Ue oiieciacee 
bere oe be 7,419 DLO date ta a] i tlds delet ees oe tien hte. ACA, OST? 15, 076160. a5. cfddes cael 38, 607 uly... sluade 
eee Re Oa ep ODG ha s age sf te Berea Ladd el oor Hank bees COOL Os OOOl seo Ses ihBecdawraly £2,074 Aueust).4 ons 
See EUTEVRT OD As COU eae. sete kes eo Pees Pete cee vcteton 00; GOOF 45068|.'e2ec.. cle ceeeee. | 64, 2171September: .> 
See ese L231 1,943 CPA 6 keh 4 5] Bearer eit OLDSSIe Pd. QASIM ey eee ee Lei 63,470/October...... 
; 11,179 2,559 Than CVA avo d 1 ae at 31,492] 18,768]........ 183] 73,254| November... 
Snes eee 6,647; 2,806 I UAVAC PALS baa Keg al (ea WARE OL O93 26264 Pee tere 302} 85,550| December... 
1939 
mee yela st 7,168} 1,424 DOMMo Laas col die ats es | Ot eos ol OOO lene aces. 302} 100,385|January...... 
San aAee 9,399 1,298 ZEAO79 Peres ee. flak GALE O29 E TQ2 Ie s oaetee a 329| 104,122)/February..... 
Aue 10,878 534 Die LOON etc oe [lee wtdhsle te 34,099} 29,026]........ 337| 104,985|/March........ 
sietakee ee 397 1, 432 Q2EUCO pra ea teal rela «.. ee 34,890 TP Ea [ot Pees. 391) GE180) Apriliesaea oe 
ate susiciie 2,152 1,496 UP VANE Cos Pepa? ol Meanie a BO LOG4: | ea tee 180 DOLD IAD IH ZONE a yt sels 
Scenestars 10,408 TOLO | ete Ls SOU lees tame een raat ort tr BO, sO eee e 1,883 27467] 04: 0801 0UNCr. eet 
aati ats 22,715) 2,877 Bae ee ae eeainea eee hil Oko 40a le tele oe 238431) 3,195) 70,504 Julyasctee.. 
cic Ee ASOLO ES ACT mS Ll cote toe avec atte lantvavse SS OlOl eee eat 3,016, 2,295) 74, 012/August oo. oa 
ee eae 23,710 7,961 PCR Ree aed ean. ck Ie 40 TOD Ids arte 3000 2,385] 77,786|September.... 
le soles a OSU ME LANLOO isaeegse, |S cuca ape emis er tee ee hh AOL BOG | rem tide a 2,355 2,193! 79,022;October...... 
. 7,582 9,772 Yi fh elicnencerecity teak ah Ae ea AQHOSS ee sae. 1,144 1,938} 62,199] November... 
eit ators te 1,694 5,689 OD CLONE cote fe Werre tetera Als VEG), tae 363 1,781} 52,365|December.... 
1940 
Rao 1,034; 2,190 ZUMOBL Sethias olnteneeces Al, O46 )2Rirte 5.0 205 1,640] 48,888|January...... 
aa 909] 4,194 ESTA NOT BETO Oy Geet ae br Poe eee 195| 2,241] 52,357|February..... 
Srnec es 1,409} 4,313 GROOC IE reeset allmte LO | costo ets 160] 1,282) 51,726)March........ 
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THE NATIONAL REGISTRATION BRANCH 


INCEPTION OF THE NATIONAL RELIEF REGISTRATION 


The National Employment Commission Act, 1936, under which the National 
Employment Commission was established in May, 1936, required the Commission 
to undertake a national registration and classification of persons receiving direct 
relief throughout Canada (Sec. 6 (a)). (It should be noted that whereas the 
reference in the present report is to persons receiving “ direct relief”, actually 
such persons are referred to in the Dominion-provincial agreements as receiving 
“material aid”.) To meet this obligation there was set up the Registration 
Branch of the Commission, which, in co-operation with the governments of the 
provinces and municipalities, took a first national registration of persons on 
relief (where the Dominion contributed financially to such relief) in September, 
1936. In order to secure regular and current figures, comparable to those avail- 
able for September, 1936, the provinces and municipalities were required to 
provide follow-up returns for each month commencing with October, 1936. In 
September of 1937, 1938 and 1939 complete re-registrations were taken, and 
these, too, were kept up-to-date month by month subsequently. 

In Section III of its final report the National Employment Commission 
recommended that the work of the registration be carried forward under the 
Minister of Labour, after the termination of the work of the Commission itself. 
Consequently, when the Commission ceased to exist at February 1, 1938, the work 
of the registration was placed under the Department of Labour, where it has 
remained as the National Registration Branch. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BRANCH 


For these national registrations standard forms have been provided by the 
Dominion to the authorities distributing relief, in order to secure uniform data. 
During the past two and a half years, on an average, about 2,000 local authori- 
ties throughout Canada have been issuing relief to which the Dominion con- 
tributed. Bearing in mind the number of local authorities which must be 
depended upon for reports, as well as the lack of clerical facilities in many smaller 
municipalities, the degree of co-operation secured from the provinces and muni- 
cipalities has been very satisfactory. 

Information tabulated from registration returns has been made available to 
Parliament and to the several interested branches of government, Dominion, 
provincial and municipal, and has been utilized extensively by the Department 
of Labour. In addition, monthly and special reports have been issued, statistic- 
ally analysing the numbers and classes of persons on direct relief. 

Published reports have given statistics indicating a main separation of 
totals on relief into urban relief and agricultural relief by provinces and classes 
of municipalities. Within each group information has been made available show- 
ing the family classification, length of time on relief, numbers of returned 
soldiers on relief and, in some cases, housing conditions. In the case of urban 
relief a complete segregation as to reported degree of employability has been 
maintained. Records of fully employable persons have been tabulated to show 
their age and employment record, e.g., industry of normal employment, when 
last employed, whether wage earner or occupational worker, and the like. Records 
of persons only partially employable or unemployable have likewise been specially 
tabulated as to the more significant features. Data given in regard to farmers on 
agricultural relief has referred to causes of being on relief, time of last self- 
dependence, and so forth. 

In addition to its main function of the national registration of persons on 
relief through the municipalities and/or provinces, the National Registration 
Branch has performed additional functions as follows: (a) registration of pen- 
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sioners on relief through the Department of Pensions and National Health; (b) 
registration of Indians on relief through the Indian Affairs Branch, Department 
of Mines and Resources. 


RESUME OF NUMBERS ON RELIEF DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 


The tables which follow provide a résumé of numbers of persons on direct 
relief issued by the municipalities and/or the provinces (to which the Dominion 
contributed) throughout Canada in the fiscal year 1939-40, as derived from 
the national registration, with some comparisons with figures pertaining to 
previous fiscal years. An earlier table in this report (pp. 86-89) shows a sum- 
mary of numbers on relief in the country as a whole in each month from May, 
19382. 

Direct relief in the sense here used does not include persons being provided 
with work on relief projects paid for at wages, even though such work was under- 
taken to alleviate unemployment. Direct relief is divided into urban relief and 
agricultural relief. Agricultural relief refers to assistance given to resident farm 
operators and their dependents for human subsistence, where such farmers would 
normally derive their livelihood from the land which they occupy. Urban relief 
refers to all persons other than farm operators and their dependents, and thus 
includes both unemployed and unemployable persons. “‘ Head of family ” is used 
to designate a person who is socially responsible for the support of one or more 
dependents. An “individual person” is one who is neither a dependent of a head 
of family nor has anyone dependent upon himself. The term ‘wife’ refers to 
the member of a family unit who performs the housekeeping duties and “wives” 
are a sub-classification of “ dependents ’’. ‘ Dependents” are all who look to the 
head of a family for their support and, thus, “dependents” include some adult 
employable persons still living under the parental roof. 

Subsequent to April 1, 1937, the Province of New Brunswick had substituted 
a works program for direct relief, and consequently that province does not con- 
tribute to the registration totals on direct relief as shown in these tables. Moreover, 
as already indicated, in the case of all provinces the present figures include only 
persons receiving relief to which the Dominion Government contributed finan- 
cially. 

The tables in Group A—Numbers of Persons on Direct Relief—relate to the 
main outlines of the problem. Table I shows a monthly average of 742,791 persons 
on direct relief across Canada during the fiscal year 1939-40, of whom 77:4 
per cent were on urban and 22:6 per cent on agricultural relief; the comparable 
monthly average for 1938-39 was 863,344, of whom 65:9 per cent were on 
urban and 34-1 per cent on agricultural relief. A comparison shows that the 
monthly average total number of persons on direct relief in the year 1939-40 was 
less by 14-0 per cent than in the year before and that the average numbers on 
urban relief increased by 1-0 per cent and on agricultural relief decreased by 42-9 
per cent. Table II shows the percentage distribution by provinces of the average 
monthly number on urban relief, the average monthly number on agricultural 
relief and the average monthly number on direct relief (i.e., urban and agricul- 
tural relief combined) in the years 1939-40, 1938-39 and 1937-38. Table Til 
gives an analysis of the Dominion totals for the month of March, 1940, showing 
a distribution by provinces and by the main domestic classifications. It may be 
noted that within each class of relief, i.e., urban and agricultural, the numerical 
relationship of the number of dependents to the number of heads of families 
remains virtually constant month after month. Table IV separates each of the 
groups “Heads of Families” and ‘Individual Persons” on urban relief in March, 
1940, 1939, 1938 and 1937, into “Fully Employable,” “Partially Employable” and 
“Unemployable ”. While the percentage distribution by degree of employability 
of heads of families and individuals varies materially from month to month when 
the volume of employment is fluctuating, owing to the absorption of fully employ- 
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able persons into employment, or owing to the reverse process, a comparison of 
March, 1940, with March, 1939, 1938 and 1937, in the case of family heads 
from this point of view does not show any major relative change, although, as 
will be observed from the table which is here given, the proportion of individual 
persons reported as fully employable has diminished from 67-1 per cent to 50-1 
per cent in the three years to March, 1940, with proportionate increases in those 
reported only partially employable or totally unemployable:— 


Heads of Families Individual Persons 
— Fully | Partially {| Unem- Fully [Partially ; Unem- 
Total | Employ- | Employ- ploy- Total | Employ- | Employ- ploy- 
able able able able able able 

se hone Ugeeae ALACHUA ode ARI oie, WHMIS Co Walt ne a 
March, 1940....... 138, 961 80-4 10-7 8-9 48,076 50:1 24-8 25°1 
March, 1939....... 155,291 81:7 10-4 7:9 49,868 55:0 24:3 20-7 
March ,°19380..14... 144,696 80-6 12-1 7:3 40,015 55:0 26:8 18-2 
March, 1937. .....'. 186, 292 81-4 12-9 5:7 62, 620 67:1 19-6 13-3 


Table V provides a classification of dependents of heads of families on urban 
relief, from the viewpoint of employability and non-employability, giving a 
comparison of March, 1940, with March, 1939. 


The tables in Group B—Fully Employable Persons on Urban Relief—relate 
to those persons who are reported by the local authorities issuing relief as fully 
employable, that is to say, to the unemployed on relief. The separation on degree 
of employability is made in respect of persons in receipt of urban relief only, 
as resident farm operators and their dependents on agricultural relief are not 
seeking industrial employment and are the victims of distress due to climatic or 
other conditions quite apart from unemployment or unemployability. For the 
purposes of this employability classification the following domestic categories 
are considered as available for employment, if reported fully employable by 
local authorities: heads of families, individual persons, and dependents (other 
than wives) 16 years of age and over. Table VI shows that in the fiscal yéar 
1939-40 the average monthly number of fully employable persons unemployed 
on relief throughout Canada was 152,041, of whom 122,531 were males and 
29,510 were females; in the previous fiscal year the monthly average total was 
152,135, of whom 123,045 were males and 29,090 were females. ‘Thus, the 
average number of fully employable persons on relief in 1939-40 was less by 0-1 
per cent than in the previous fiscal year. Table VII shows the distribution by 
provinces of the yearly averages given in Table VI. Table VIII shows a 
separation of fully employable persons on relief in March, 1940, by age groups, 
together with a comparison with March, 1939. Table IX shows a separation of 
the fully employable persons by occupational groups in March, 1940 (with 
comparative figures for March, 1939). Table X makes comparison of the 
distribution of fully employable persons by industry of last normal employment 
in March, 1940 and 1939. 


Group C—Persons on Relief in Cities—consisting only of Table XI, shows 
total numbers of persons (of all domestic categories), and total numbers of fully 
employable persons only, on relief in cities of over 25,000 population in March, 
1940, with averages for the years 1939-40 and 1938-39. The columns “Fully 
Employable Persons Only” thus represent, in each respective column, a portion of 
the persons shown under “Total Persons on Relief”. 
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TABLE III—ANALYSIS OF TOTAL NUMBERS OF PERSONS ON DIRECTIRELIEF, 
SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY DOMESTIC STATUS AND BY PROVINCES 


For Marcu, 1940 
a TTT eee 


Dependents of Percent- 
Heads {tydividual Heads of Families age Distri- 
_ of Paired Total | bution of 
Families Dominion 
Wives Others Total Totals 
Prince Edward Island— 
PORTE eee Lede les uth 1,792 303 1,520 5,583 42103 9,198 1-4 
AGTICUILUTAL. 4s 544008. c on if 8 61 328 389 474 0-4 
Petals. $28 «bss 1,869 311 1,581 5,911 7,492 9,672 1-2 
Nova Scotia— 
Than, Gere os de See hes 922 238 810 | Paks a Wye alae 4,287 0:7 
CCE CUMIEAL a ac ene ft. . |. Od. 1 2 Reman e da Sy SOON mol ae MOM Ne Me 
Total. lman s.: 922 238 810 2,317 | erio7 | 154 28ce 0-5 
New Brunswick. .......000005 No Registration 
Quebec— 
8d] ors or tae ee ia 43,893 8,081 39,619 | 129,365 168,984 | 220,958 34-0 
Pericueural.... dese 2,379 96 2,219 10, 513 12 fae 15,207 12-3 
Potala. eas 6 58 46,272 8,177 41,838 | 139,878 | 181,716 | 236,165 30-6 
Ontario— 
MITA 2h. 6 vee dct hss Bas 47,157 15,276 37,209 | 109,824 | 147,033 | 209,466 32°3 
MApricnltupale x. lchas. fs. 1,417 242 1,290 »476 6,766 8,425 6°8 
OUR. <A, Hees « Oss 48,574 15,518 38,499 | 115,300 | 153,799 | 217,891 28-2 
Manitoba— 
LUD EN he een ih 11,363 4,481 9,742 25,233 34, 975 50,819 7:8 
PAPTICULLUTAL..c2cb<ess<ce. 517 19 477 2,036 Dole 3,049 2°5 
POUGL «oa 08 8inc aos 11,880 4,500 10,219 27,269 37,488 53,868 7:0 
Saskatchewan— 
O68 gr aes vg oe. 13,520 4,894 10,779 33,595 44,374 62,791 9-7 
Agricultural 2 i) sus. 2. 15,306 1,306 14,187 50,140 64,327 80,939 65-4 
EO taL sd forage x? 28,829 6,200 24, 966 83,735 | 108,701 143,730 18-6 
Alberta— 
MILE mc ap Ra ae ee a 6,919 2,747 5,894 16,014 21,908 31,574 4-9 
Aemenltural eccclokatesenk 1,349 241 1,228 4,717 5,945 7,535 6-1 
Opals aatecae-. 8,268 2,988 7,122 20,731 27,853 39,109 5-1 
British Columbia— 
IT DAN: gos. e. 2s cae hele 13,392 12,056 11,016 Oa ale 34, 328 59,776 9-2 
PACTICULiUEAL. . .. o-d oath aks Parka 374 1,620 4,335 5,955 8,044 6-5 
LUG cas ees ork 15,107 12,430 12,636 27,647 40, 283 67,820 8-8 
Dominion— 
TRAN . vnc 3.0.0 cee ee 138, 961 48,076 | 116,589 | 345,243 | 461,832 | 648,869 100-0 
DO OPTICURIUT SEL 6 :ncase un acactnae 22,760 2,286 21,082 77, 545 98 , 627 123,673 100-0 
Tatas (Vs Cee: 161, 721 50, 362 1o7 67% 422,788 560, 459 772,542 100-0 
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TABLE IV—ANALYSIS OF TOTAL NUMBER OF HEADS OF FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUAL 
PERSONS ON URBAN RELIEF, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY REPORTED 
DEGREE OF EMPLOYABILITY 


For Marczx, 1940, 1939, 1938 anp 1937 


Se ———————————————————————————eeeeeee 


Heads of Families ~ Individual Persons 
Fully | Partially | Unem- Fully | Partially | Unem- 
Employ- | Employ- ploy- Total | Employ-| Employ-|  ploy- Total 
able able able able able able 
March, 1940 

Prince Ed. Island. 1,529 126 bs7 1,792 152-0 33 118 303 
Nova Scotia...... 849 71 2 922 188 49 1 238 
New Brunswick... No Registration 
Oueweee:  Boaiae t+ 3 40,351 2,765 qi 43,893 6,806 972 303 8,081 
QRbATION. Voters «5 35,027 5,651 6,479 47,157 6,041 4137 5,098 15,276 
Manitoba.;..0:%: ; 9,869 1,210 284 11,363 2,292 1,918 ort 4,481 
Saskatchewan..... 9,247 2,005 DOT 13,523 1,649 1,409 1,836 4,894 
iiertattr ty 5, 688 932 299 6,919 1,245 924 578 2,747 


British Columbia. 9,179 2, 069 2,144 13, 392 5, 728 2,462 3,866 12,056 


i | | a | | | | 


Dominion... 


i | | | | | | | 


March, 1939 
Prince Ed. Island. 582 96 134 812 96 a4 tes 246 
Nova Scotia...... 2,979 150 30 3,159 510 83 ti 604 
New Brunswick... No Registration 
CGB Cu. es sas + 26,572 12,408 601 29,364 5,620 911 220 6, 756 
Ontario! ba.) 52,608 6, 952 6,927 66,487 9,281 4,200 4,684 18,165 
Manitoba......... 11, 792 1,306 285 13,483 3,117 Qe1Sh Siile 5,559 
Saskatchewan..... 12,950 Ip? 2, 294 17,596 1,999 1,464 1,913 5,016 
MAtberiaice.. 7,267 T3255 793 9,315 1,828 1,114 1,094 4,036 
British Columbia. 12,189 1,802 1,134 15,125 4,941 2,199 1, 986 9,126 
Dominion..... 126,939 16, 154 12,198 | 155,291 27,397 12,129 10,342 49,868 
March, 1938 
Prince Ed. Island. 547 67 128 742 71 17 121 209 
Nova Scotia...... 2,128 74 4 2,206 354 38 4 396 
New Brunswick... No Registration 
Queers... i sale 26, 283 3,118 717 30,118 ‘ 1277 254 6,694 
CONCATIOO. one lee 45,169 7,665 6,539 59,373 6,107 8 ye06 3,978 13,421 
Manitoba......... 11,219 1,497 32 12,748 2,448 1,848 202 4,498 
Saskatchewan..... 18,145 2,262 25004. 17, 764 1,897 1,083 1,550 _ 4,530 
Allperta au.jasn tne: 7,903 1,142 297 9,342 2,483 1275 554 4,310 
British Columbia. 10,307 1,657 439 12,403 3,490 1,849 618 5,957 
Dominion...| 116,701 17,482 10,513 144, 696 22,013 10,721 7,281 40,015 
March, 1937 
Prince Ed. Island. 298 307 88 693 8 43 128 179 
Nova Scotia...... 2,914 231 41 3,186 668 98 22 788 
*New Brunswick.. 1.136 202 73 1,461 41 29 10 80 
Opebed:'. 1.2 sae. 51,191 5, 767 1,719 58,677 12,643 PGP 548 14,802 
Ontario enh lae ote 53,865 9,298 6, 002 69,165 9,471 3,468 8,434 16,373 
Manoa co 18,833 1,876 359 16,068 3,402 1,535 694 5,631 
Saskatchewan.... 8,050 2,439 1122 11,611 657 970 647 2,274 
ysl 31. pale Wits tn heh 8,449 1,362 270 10,081 5,914 1 253 552 7,719 


British Columbia. 


——— | | 
a 


Dominion...| 151,606 23,972 10,714 | 186,292 42,038 12,285 8,297 62,620 


_ *Figures for New Brunswick are shown for month of March, 1937, when that province was distributing 
direct relief; since April 1, 1937, however, a works program to which the Dominion contributed has 
been substituted for direct relief. 


TABLE V—ANALYSIS OF TOTAL NUMBERS OF DEPEND 
ON URBAN RELIEF, SHOWING CATEGORIES 


% 
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For Marcu, 1940, anp Marcu, 1939 


e60E]EaNK8R—R@QqNq€@Rb0p7€=—«2=—=03€3€0€#0#0—>—*z2>z2038080N0N0N0N0N0N0SNS 


Partially 
Employable} Non-worker Type Dependents 


Fully Employable 
Dependents 


Dependents 
(other than 
Wives) of 
non-worker 
type, 

16 years 
and over 
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ENTS OF HEADS OF FAMILIES 
IN RELATION TO EMPLOYABILITY 


Total 


7,103 
3, 127 


168, 984 
147,033 


Dependents 

_ Previously - oy Previously Children 

gaivfully | P : pinfalls’ gainfully Wives under 
employed employed employed 16 years 

March, 1940 

Prince Ed. Island.... 424 333 5 1,520 4,379 
Nova Scotia......... 65 209 6 810 1,884 

New Brunswick.. No Registration 
Che DOOr Ler eon eed 6, 740 11,470 363 39,619 | 104,372 
Ontario. orev is 3,092 6, 603 151 37,209 93,172 
Manitobac $25. ...0.00. 902 betot 38 9,742 20, 724 
Saskatchewan....... 822 2,026 45 10,779 27, 623 
ELTA FT ST et Oy 283 703 16 5, 894 13, 659 
British Columbia.... 369 1, 665 19 11,016 18,784 
Dominion..... 12,697 24,146 643 | 116,589 | 284,597 

March, 1989 

Prince Ed. Island.... 198 185 5 572 1,841 
Nova Scotia......... 338 873 8 2,818 7,036 

New Brunswick...... No Registration 
SoHGDCG. 4. be ee. ss 4,590 6,087 330 25,479 , 645 
rario. sac eas 4,922 9, 762 178 54,702 | 128,628 
Wiemitobaw.. sts. ot 1, 225 1,501 107 11,841 24,791 
Saskatchewan....... 1,002 3, 103 39 14,338 35, 148 
J 1c gt a a 462 1,049 19 7,900 17, 658 
British Columbia.. 486 2,088 21 13,303 22 332 
Dominion..... 13; 223 24, 648 707 | 131,003 | 307,079 


22,875 


499, 535 


OO eee 


Group B—FuLity EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN RELIEF 


TABLE VI—TOTAL NUMBERS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN RELIEF 
(DOMINION TOTALS) 


For Fiscat YEARS 1939-40 anp 1938-39 


Fiscal Year 1939-40 


Fiscal Year 1938-39 


——_—_—_—_———_) OO OO OO ES | | | 


—_—_—_— OOOO Of L 


Male Female 

BEA ee etn 88 a Jl Sth 153,744 32, 836 
1 UE docs aca aapiate alah Sia ie eee 137,876 30, 947 
June 119, 880 28,665 
SIRE Gone tee os Soh UPR Dek ws os 112, 683 27,982 
LOC EE er peg lta A let aaa 113, 728 28,570 
September........ Bie Mone 98, 825 26, 582 
SUMEPSGR IS x Valle to va 1h 98, 167 26, 980 
PNOVETB DOT. oP silile Sic 'e bv c’s'e's 105, 206 27,697 
December...... 117, 864 29, 002 
“ESTE yy | So 133, 048 31,030 
CCST EES ye 138, 674 31,817 
1 OY Se gle ae 140, 671 82,012 

Monthly Average.... 122, 531 29,510 


Total Male 

186, 580 137, 234 
168, 823 124, 456 
148, 545 110, 489 
140, 665 105, 717 
142, 298 98, 788 
125, 407 89,481 
125, 147 97,880 
132,903 115,339 
146, 866 132, 060 
164, 078 149, 189 
170, 491 157,141 
172, 683 158, 761 
152,041 123, 045 


Female Total 
31, 443 168, 677 
29, 557 154, 013 
27,689 138,178 
26, 557 132, 274 
25, ba7 124, 325 
25, 137 114, 618 
26, 006 123, 886 
27,852 143,191 
30, 271 162,331 
32, 209 181, 398 
33,375 190, 516 
33,446 192, 207 
29,090 152,135 


7645—7 
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TABLE VII—TOTAL NUMBERS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN RELIEF, 
SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY PROVINCES 


AVERAGES FOR Fiscan YEARS 1939-40 anp 1938-39 


De ——————————————— eee nnn 


Fiscal Year 1939-40 Fiscal Year 1938-39 

— Percent- Percent- 

Male Female Total age of Male Female Total age of 

Total Total 
Prince Ed. Island. 657 191 848 0-6 367 137 504 0:3 
Nova Scotia...... 1,863 363 2, 226 1-5 2,217 468 2,685 1-8 

New Brunswick... No Registration ; 

Quebec,..i-<se2- 40,978 9,085 50, 063 32-9 29, 372 7,659 37,031 24-3 
OupatiOse Le oe 38, 779 12, 196 50, 975 33-5 44,069 12, 238 56, 307 37-0 
Manitoba. o:. 0.6: 10, 912 2,001 13, 263 8-7 11,760 2,477 14, 237 9-4 
Saskatchewan..... 10, 222 2,348 12,570 8-3 | . 18,024 2,930 15, 954 10-5 
Albortacod osc les 6,471 1,128 7,599 5:0 8,357 Sar 9, 694 6-4 
British Columbia. 12, 649 1,848 14, 497 9-5 13,879 1,844 15, 723 10-3 
Dominion.....| 122,531 29,510 | 152,041 100-0 | 123,045 29,090 | 152,135 100-0 


ep es ge Be 


TABLE VIII-TOTAL NUMBERS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN RELIEF 
(DOMINION TOTALS), SHOWING PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGE GROUPS 


For Manca, 1940, anp Marca, 1939 


eee eSSSS0_0_0_—_—_—_—0—0—00—00Seamna@wsw—>—' 


March, 1940 March, 1939 
- Male Female Total Male Female Total 
16 to 19 years.......... 8-7 33:0 13-2 7-9 32-3 12-2 
20 to 29 years.......-- Bho]. 23-6 22-1 23-6 24-1 23°7 
SUG 50 VOOERa 6... auge pee 26-0 12-6 23-5 26-9 13-2 24-5 
40:40:49 yearees. &.. 6-5. 46455 20-6 12-7 19-1 20-5 13-8 19-3 
50 to 59 years... -........45. 16-0 11-5 15-2 15-2 10-8 14-5 
GOtG: BO VOATSer oso. sb oss GES 6-8 6-5 6-7 5:8 5-7 5-7 
TO ANCNOVECE Re tig cla sntiat sind 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Pmspeerived pon. ben...) ars 0-1 0-0 0-1 0-0 0-0 0-0 
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TABLE IX—TOTAL NUMBERS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN RELI 
(DOMINION TOTALS), SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


For Marcu, 1940, anp Marcu, 1939 


March, 1940 March, 1939 

Mate Female Total Male Female Total 
PRETICUIUONO es conn es Ver Fae cas 9,515 16 9,531 Pa sl Queens NS 13,494 
MRE DICH Bas hase fete etch s ote 3, 139 434 3) 000 3, 747 488 4,235 
GENSUUCLION Ne ickie srs 15, 810 2 15, 812 Boh cha ft AR nN a 18,851 
Finance, insurance.......... 368 8 376 59 2 61 
Fishing and hvntirg........ Wr asi Mena ae bo 3,035 WROGS? We, Fs bar he 1, 668 
Labourers and unskilled 

(not agriculture, mining 

end logeing yi bee. FA 56, 672 401 57,073 52,381 574. 52,955 
Logging (and lumber mills). OU Nhe aa te i8, 2,371 CEE 0 en ey ee 4,450 
MIAUUIACtUTING... 4 i. bi. 4. 13,017 1,432 14, 449 21,776 1, 629 23,405 
Mining and quarrying (and 

Sineltine ee es oe eh. harks 2,233 1 2, 234 De OMe i) < DRA ag 2,790 
Service :— 

PROLesStONATe ees. st coe. es 791 233 1,024 1,196 333 1,529 

Personal (including house- 

hold domestic, hotel, 
restaurant, hospital, 
cleaning ).4 CLLR Oe 3, 887 16,490 20,377 4,213 17,140 21,353 
Miscellaneous (recreation- 
al, governmental, etc.) . 571 116 687 819 278 1,097 
To GEE in pA ED ice 8, 829 763 9, 592 13, 844 935 14,779 
Transportation and com- ‘ 

PIMICATION. es. aclsk cote. - 8,328 62 8,390 6, 820 67 6, 887 
ieacpeciieds. }.\so.4 28 4, 6 - 13 4 1 5 
Never gainfully occupied 

young persons (16-29 

MEADS RE eee ites ck eee 12,099 12,047 24,146 12, 649 11,999 24, 648 

Aho ae 140, 671 32,012 172, 683 158, 761 33, 446 192,207 


TABLE X—TOTAL NUMBERS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS ON URBAN RELIEF 
(DOMINION TOTALS), SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY REPORTED INDUSTRY 
OF LAST NORMAL EMPLOYMENT 


For Marcu, 1940, anp Marcu, 1939 


Industry of Last Normal March, 1940 March, 1939 
or Usual Employment 9 (———— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
In Primary Industries— 
TEEN SW 11 a aa ats Seer 9,470 15 9,485 13,471 35 13, 506 
Fishing... esc cees 2, 844 i 2,845 1,348 3 1,346 
Hunting TSO ae th eee, 180 BaD Le ge te ee 326 
MEO P INT ccc S Sir AA ata 2,677 5 2,682 2,923 ie 2,930 
TY ei ae eee A 2,345 1 2,346 3, 086 1 3, 087 
Sub-total waeesc seas 17,516 22 17, 538 21,149 46 21,195 
In Secondary Industries— 
Communication........ 218 54 272 341 57 398 
Construction: 5.2 2252. % 28, 280 6 28, 286 29, 576 15 29, 591 
nmancetst es Soa Aas 8 482 16 498 691 24 715 
General labour......... SA. SOO MEE bad ene, 34, 890 OL O2o: Wavy. Pear 31,328 
Manufacturing.......... 18, 860 1, 543 20, 403 28,413 2,250 30, 663 
BIR MEUIOD £6 cota aise 6, 542 8,454 14, 996 7,967 7,842 15, 809 
APG os Ce er 10, 850 1,058 11,908 12,411 1,144 13, 555 
Transportation and 
SLOTAGO «chuck bias 10, 416 17 10, 433 13, 761 22 13, 783 
BOER eek yoo oe oc ti 110, 538 11, 148 121, 686 124, 488 11, 354 135, 842 
All Industries— 

10) i ne 128, 054 11,170 139, 224 145, 637 11,400 157, 037 
inetassitied }.. 200524 } aes 518 8,795 9,313 475 10, 047 10, 522 
Never gainfully employed 12,099 12,047 24, 146 12, 649 11, 999 24, 648 

SHtObale: if. sthn. % oe 12,617 20, 842 33,459 13, 124 22,046 35,170 
RAMEE! LOCAL. «60 ne 510 5 o 140, 671 jj 32,012 172, 683 158, 761 33, 446 192, 207 
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Group C—PERSONS ON RELIEF IN CITIES 


TABLE XI—TOTAL NUMBERS OF PERSONS OF ALL CLASSES ON RELIEF, AND TOTAL 
NUMBERS OF PERSONS ON RELIEF REPORTED FULLY EMPLOYABLE, 
IN CITIES OF OVER 25,000 POPULATION 


For Marca, 1940, anp AVERAGES FOR THE FiscaL YEARS 1939-40 anp 1938-39 


Total Persons on Relief 


Average, | Average, 
March Fiscal Fiscal 
1940 Year Year 
1939-40 


Fully Employable Persons Only 


Average, | Average, 


— | | | | | | —_______ 


Popula- 
— tion 
(1931 
Census) 
Nova Scotia— 
LE ENSTE:S Qh y Ss ae a yy Py ee 59,275 
Quebec— 
Tianhe so Ree See 29,433 
DLONGTOAL eanae & oss nous DEN 818,577 
DUGIDGGie us 0s Uakib detede ws 130, 594 
Sherbrooke.............. 28,933 
MIVeVOUN Coes cree eo st 60,745 
Ontario— 
BTONUOPG a. eck p00 doce 30, 107 
Port: William (00.0.4)... sce 26,277 
PAAQIMUPGM scale cs cdheses] \OOlO4? 
TR TECNENO PEG oc.5% » 0 c.ssele See 30, 793 
BONO OD eee we bse ols ledbs © 71, 148 
LAW eee eee teat 126, 872 
MOTOMEOW ie iis 6 odo v6: bs bets 631, 207 
AVATIASOTS a tark: often 'sp's le Ge +100, 000 
Manitoba— 
VV TIRIDER ay oop dioe ce se ges 218,785 
Saskatchewan— 
A toate tori ve. spavetas sat o's ahs 53, 209 
PBEEOOOU ic tesa se che het 43,291 
Alberta— 
Caleany reer ies FS 83, 761 
ERETINONPOD Lub cikie smoke eo 79,197 
British Columbia— 
SMA DY rete te oe teed 26,000 
WRCOUVED cts Dicamcicbeae 246, 593 
WAT Ces Ghat SOR ere ORD, 39, 082 


1,678 3,307 5, 288 


6,217 3,910 425 
119,213 | 111,880} 109,855 
14,917 12,701 10,359 
2,694 1,144 219 
4,980 BBO Veh esis ele 
2,642 3,359 4,037 
1,420 1,327 1,593 
10, 458 13,441 14, 860 
1,332 1,359 1,739 
3,838 3,962 4,898 
11, 338 11, 940 12,941 
59, 965 61, 273 66, 001 


25, 886 25, 789 28, 080 
12, 082 11, 665 11,372 
4,793 4,791 5,861 
8,110 8, 580 11,070 
10,323 10,119 11,607 
3, 964 3, 886 3, 996 
24,162 21,745 22, 083 
1,360 1,571 1,353 


March Fiscal Fiscal 
1940 Year Year 

1939-40 1938-39 
457 917 1,516 
1,950 1, 206 3 
36, 818 33, 913 32, 254 
4,243 3,498 2,897 
655 266 41 
1,176 bi yA pa one, 
581 ie 888 
264 325 484 
2,426 3, 208 3,508 
256 266 354 
724 750 1,012 
1,903 2,086 2,449 
21,730 21,916 23, 200 
1,979 2,489 2,296 
8,130 8, 268 9,377 
2,799 2,729 2,753 
895 923 1,224 
2,467 2,506 3,349 
2,574 2,524 3,229 
1, 289 1,271 1,386 
7,608 6,090 7,022 
350 Ole 372 


*Verdun was distributing urban relief in August, 1939, to March, 1940. 


{Population as of 1935. 
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X. YOUTH TRAINING ACT 


On March 31, 1940, the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Program com- 
pleted its third year of operation. During the past year it was carried on under 
authority of The Youth Training Act, passed in the early summer of 1939. This 
Act appropriated $1,500,000 for training young people between the ages of 16 
and 30 who were not gainfully employed and whose parents were not in a position 
to pay for the full cost of their training. The trainees were selected without 
discrimination or favour on account of race, religion or politics. The program 
was carried on by means of agreements entered into with the provinces which 
provided for the Dominion refunding to the province 50 per cent of the expendi- 
tures for projects submitted by the province and approved by the Dominion, with 
each government paying its own administrative costs. 

The agreements were identical in each province, but appended to them were 
the schedules for specific training projects when such had been approved by the 
Dominion after submission by the province. 

The Dominion could not inaugurate projects under the program in a province 
on its own initiative, although it did, from time to time, suggest projects which 
seemed desirable. These were not accepted in all cases. The agreements pro- 
vided for (i) selection of trainees by the province, subject to approval by a 
Dominion representative; (ii) selection of training centres by the province; (iii) 
appointment of instructors, teachers, project supervisors and vocational guidance 
and placement officers; (iv) medical examinations of trainees, for certain pro- 
jects; (v) medical services for sickness and compensation for accidents; (vi) 
travelling expenses of trainees and supervisory staff; (vii) allowances to trainees 
for board and lodging; (viii) rental of class accommodation; (ix) purchase of 
machinery, equipment, hand tools, materials and supplies; (x) advertising and 
publicity; (xi) recreational activities; (xii) submission of claims and reports; and 
(xili) inspection of projects by Dominion representatives. 


wats Claims 
Dominion Paid by 


Date of Dominion | Commit- 


Agreement | Allotment | ments to Dominion 


to Mar. 

Schedules 31, 1940 
$ $ $. cts. 
Re ne er. as cea ee ae tee. SE Ee AD? Bie Aug. 3, 1939 20,000 19,300 4,986 82 
ee ee hei ba Ree eg SULA phiis el Goo 100, 000 80, 000 38,255 36 
od Disch dct eecuheieds (che ivy delineated gine Seal ones fein deol eae July 21, 1939 85,000 85,000 51,321 18 
eee CTI Adee SOL. RRL BO LORD Feb. 27, 1940 150, 000 TSVSOO Re: Dee 
TS SOURIS? oo Ue BRS: St ale Re GR Ree LS Se A July 26, 1939 350, 000 189, 000 121,743 45 
COLO eye hand Setar dilac anit 27) fa cadlnat El Mec A tral alle eaten dete ila July 17, 1939 165, 000 165, 000 76,695 54 
REI fo. 4d iaia a way 2 + ee LS EXE: DONT AEee  oe, June 29, 1939 135, 000 135, 000 17,214 61 
I ER oI ol eS oat. 2 ee) Cac en ce July 10, 1939 142,000 142,000 61,345 20 
LAS aa ip a I LR! CER A a July 8, 1939 170,000 152, 550 104,259 29 
1,317,000 1,046,350 | 475,821 45 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Staff of the Unemployment Relief Branch was utilized for administrative a 
purposes, the only additional staff being the Supervisor of Youth Training and 
an Assistant Supervisor for Women’s Projects, the latter being appointed in June, 
1939. There were also appointed 16 individuals throughout the country, who 
were interested in various phases of Youth Training, to act as advisers to the 
Dominion Supervisor, serving without any remuneration other than actual 
travelling expenses. 
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Special placement officers for the program were appointed in all provinces 
and supplemented the Employment Service of Canada in finding work for 
trainees. There was a very marked increase over the previous year in the 
number of trainees placed in employment. In addition to those shown in the 
statistical report, others found work through their own initiative, or became self- 
employed. The number of these is not accurately known, but surveys indicate 
that it is very substantial. In addition to regular civilian employment, many of 
the trainees have enlisted in the armed forces. 


TRAINING PROJECTS 


The program was not confined to projects designed to train young people 
for wage-earning employment, but included (a) rural classes for young people 
residing on farms, which were designed to increase their efficiency as farm 
operators and to raise the standard of rural life, and (b) physical recreation 
projects designed to increase the physical fitness of those participating. 


New PrRoJEcTs 


The following projects were new during the fiscal year under review and 
were suggested by the Dominion Government:— 


(1) Classes to train young men as air mechanics. Originally designed 
either for military or civil aviation, or aircraft manufacturing, on 
the outbreak of war these classes were confined to train young men 
who expressed a desire to enlist in the R.C.A.F. as skilled mechanics. 
These classes followed the R.C.A.F. curricula. Provision was made 
for payments to the provinces of an additional sum over and above 
the 50 per cent set out in the agreement for every air mechanic 
trainee who enlisted in the R.C.A.F. after January 1, 1940. 

(2) Student aid, a project to assist young people of proven academic 
merit, who were in financial need, to enter upon or to complete a 
course of training leading to a degree in a university. Maximum 
assistance to any individual was not to exceed $200 for the academic 
year. 


Following the outbreak of war certain changes were made in the program, 
to adapt it to the altered situation. Increased emphasis was placed on the 
classes for air mechanics and on the classes to train skilled workers in war pro- 
duction industries. Additional emphasis was also placed on physical recreation 
and instruction in citizenship. The curricula in the classes for rural young people 
were drawn up after consultation with the Dominion and provincial Departments 
of Agriculture, to assist in carrying out war production policies. 


STAFF HMPLOYMENT 


149,009 man-days of paid employment was given by the program to personnel 
other than trainees, i.e., supervisors and placement officers, teachers and 
instructors, foremen, cooks, etc. Of these, 236 were full-time (engaged for the 
entire year), 724 were seasonal (engaged for part of the year but during that 
period employed full time) and 639 were part-time (engaged for casual days or 
for a few hours per day for varying periods). 
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AGES OF TRAINEES 


(ExcLtupING PrysicaL Recreation Progxcrs) 


— Men Women — Men Men Women 
16 1,074 LOLS es Pate, 1, 248 404. 154 
1 Se RE 1,555 1,479 MaMa. Selah 1,069 320 105 
See ys eee 2,620 1,876 QO ETA. 834 259 103 
19 2,141 1,327 DA Fee, 690 298 93 
Oren n piles des 1, 547 ks a iets Men sae 560 230 117 


Average Age: Men, 20-5 years; Women, 19-4 years. 


SCHOOL GRADES OF TRAINEES 
(ExctupInG Puysicat RECREATION PROJECTS) 


| Srnec 
TF — — — OO 0 0(0000—0—0OOOOOOOeReleo0o0$050303Ohe+=€—— eee 


Number Number Number 

Grade Attending Grade eee en a apie. th Grade Attending 
ceo le A 10 Ghee eee renin: 4, 930 LO Se Ps cee: 3,525 
Sis & Gitave 0 ey ae ee a 27 PA lee, eee Seen 1,876 il leeches de ah Bae po inesrense sytl tS 3,270 
alee. dc ore ee, 115 SER eh stank anes ate ia 5,501 CAIs Meares” (hi oe RRR 2,279 
Dey COO Ge a as eee 364 po) aaa 3,464 Uva ee eee che 298 


ce Eh So a UE Ca 0 Ml a I <A ee es, 
Average Grade: Rural, 8-77; Urban, 9-72. 


CLASSES OR PROJECTS CONDUCTED DURING 1939-40 
—— 


PETE | NS) | NB. /AB.Qe if Ont! | Man] Sask; |; Alia.) B.C,4| Dominion 


Wood Lots & Forestry.........]........ 2 ayia, et aaa eae. coed 5 ye Poe Be Sas 2 9 
Mininsié: Prospecting... c.cecseciloscone. 1 he [yh {ee ae Do hese eee ete 3 9 
PAUP ENEOGHAILCH Sete is ae sper, are aie ee ead Revie ee Onileee i: aa 1 3 5} 3 3 19 
Wrbanwien Gita Mia i sk): Ch tere Nal ZO) epee: 16 19 Pa 16 19 12) 
MinainingsSChHOOlSs.ry oe ae yk oe hoe kn eos en cn Ot We se 5 3 3 Be 3 18 
Urban Women FROME Ai CD CARPONO CD IPI Seas ear | ete ale ee MO aa ee 1 9 14 2 12 38 
Apprenticeship & Learnership..|........ 2 les Ae Se (eee 2 TRY a tsar le eh ae 8 
UGA GINOD “846 wsarecus Alek 17 68 TS ibys sic, 2 33 46 PAM eet | Stee 170 
0 UETA ARCS 190s Napanee mae lat pe rai | iets 0 6] cue a ner | <a 34 26 60 
nina NT ene eta elt eyes 11 25 uA eet A 1 id 93 PAM Ree Sa eee 166 
Farm Apprenticeship...........]........ 1 ae cl Baral (Peon a 1a bag ca 1 be ne: Bee 4 
invsicale recreation”, ceras tes locke siss olla cceccue DOE sie aes |beee acne. §2 56 170 210 500 
SUUGeNteATG a: sence oe. fs || Sar e [eecte, recor 2 Se ae stevie Aci f 1 1 1 5 
19 50 135 2 27 142 239 234 279 1,127 
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XI. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
(LEAGUE OF NATIONS) 


The Department of Labour is charged with important duties arising out of 
Canada’s relations with the International Labour Organization, which is based 
on co-operation between the governments, the organized employers and the 
organized workers of the whole world, and was established in association with 
the League of Nations at the close of the Great War, under the authority of 
the Treaties of Peace, with the object of securing the improvement of industrial 
conditions by legislative action and international agreement. The International 
Labour Organization comprises: (1) the General Conference of Representatives 
of the member countries (a complete delegation from each member state con- 
sisting of two government representatives, one employers’ and one workers’ 
delegate), which meets once a year or oftener if required, usually at Geneva, and 
which may be considered the legislative body of the Organization; (2) the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which is the permanent secretariat, and which collects 
and distributes information on all subjects relating to the international adjust- 
ment of conditions of industrial life and labour; and (38) the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, which, in addition to controlling the Office, 
is charged with the preparation of the agenda of the annual sessions of the 
General Conference. 

The Canadian Government has had an advisory officer resident in Geneva 
since 1924, in order to keep in close touch with the work of the International 
Labour Organization and of the League of Nations. Mr. H. Hume Wrong, 
Permanent Delegate of Canada to the League of Nations, is the present repre- 
sentative at Geneva. 

At the close of the fiscal year the International Labour Organization had 
a membership of fifty-five states, including nearly all of the industrial countries 
of the world. Germany and Italy ceased to be members of the Organization 
in October, 1935, and in December, 1939, respectively, and the withdrawal of 
Japan will become effective in November, 1940. The League of Nations expelled 
Russia from its membership following the invasion of Finland, and the Govern- 
ing Body, at its February meeting, took similar action in connection with 
Russia’s membership in the International Labour Organization, at the same 
time according representation on the Governing Body to Belgium and the 
Netherlands to fill the Italian and Russian vacancies. 

The twenty-five sessions of the General Conference which have been held 
since 1919 have resulted in the adoption of sixty-seven Draft Conventions and 
sixty-six Recommendations, all of which have been communicated to the member 
states of the Organization. These Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
are not binding on the member states, but the latter are under obligation to 
bring them before the authority, or authorities, within whose competence the 
matters lie for the enactment of legislation or other action. 

Successive Orders in Council adopted on report of the Minister of Justice 
from 1920 to 1939 set forth that some of the proposals emanating from the 
annual meetings of the Conference dealt with questions which were within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament and that others were within 
the sphere of provincial authority. Accordingly the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations which fell within the latter category were brought to the 
attention of the provincial authorities, but none of these particular Draft Con- 
ventions has been applied by all the provinces to date, although examination of 
the provincial laws has shown that the requirements of some of them are met 
in whole or in part by existing legislation. 
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With respect to the proposals emanating from the International Labour 
Conference which were found to be within federal authority, a recommendation 
was adopted by Order in Council in 1923 with respect to the communication 
to the International Labour Office of statistical or other information regarding 
emigration, immigration and the repatriation and transit of immigrants, and 
subsequently nine Draft Conventions were ratified by the Dominion Parliament 
concerning: (1) the minimum age for the admission of children to employment 
at sea; (2) unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship; 
(3) the minimum age for the admission of young persons to employment as 
trimmers or stokers; (4) compulsory medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea; (5) seamen’s articles of agreement; (6) the marking 
of the weight on heavy packages transported by vessels; (7) limitation of hours 
of work in industry; (8) weekly rest in industry; and (9) the creation of mini- 
mum wage-fixing machinery. Legislation to implement the first six of these 
Draft Conventions has been embodied in the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, which 
came into effect by proclamation on August 1, 1936. Measures were also enacted 
by Parliament in 1935 to give effect to the three last-mentioned Draft Conven- 
tions, but they remain inoperative as, following a reference made to the Supreme 
Court of Canada as to the authority of the Dominion Parliament to enact these 
measures, the Judgment rendered was taken to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in London, which declared that all three of these Acts were 
ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada. 


This branch of the work of the Department-of Labour necessitates a close 
study of the various technical questions which appear on the agenda of the 
different sessions of the International Labour Conference and of the quarterly 
meetings of the Governing Body, as well as of the meetings of the committees 
of technical experts on various questions of interest to industry and labour, and 
entails a great deal of correspondence, not only with other departments of the 
Dominion Government, but with the provincial governments and with employers’ 
and workers’ organizations all over the Dominion. Replies to the various ques- 
tionnaires which are circulated on behalf of the International Labour Office 
are also prepared in the Department of Labour. 


TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The ‘Twenty-fifth Session of the International Labour Conference was held 
at Geneva, Switzerland, from June 8 to 28, 1939, delegations being in attendance 
from forty-six countries, comprising 86 government delegates, 34 employers’ 
delegates and 34 workers’ delegates, or 154 delegates in all. There were present 
in addition 199 technical advisers, making a total of 353 persons who participated 
in the work of the Conference. 


The Canadian delegation to the Conference was made up as follows:— 


Government Delegates: Mr. H. H. Wrong, Geneva, Switzerland, Permanent 
Delegate of Canada to the League of Nations; and Mr. M. S. Campbell, Ottawa, 
Chief Conciliation Officer, Department of Labour. 


Advisers to Government Delegates: Mr. Thomas J. O'Neill, Member of 
Parliament, Kamloops, B.C.; Mr. George D. Taylor, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
Executive Board Member, All-Canadian Congress of Labour; Mr. Michael A. 
Bourdon, Montreal, P.Q., Treasurer, Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada; and Mr. Alfred Rive, Geneva, Switzerland, Second Secretary, Perman- 
ent Delegation of Canada to the League of Nations. 


Employers’ Delegate: Mr. A. R. Goldie, Galt, Ont., Vice-chairman of Bab- 
cock-Wilcox and Goldie-McCulloch, Ltd., and Past Chairman of the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


-—<2- 
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Adviser to Employers’ Delegate: Mr. G. V. V. Nicholls, Toronto, Ont., 
Assistant Secretary of the Legal and Industrial Relations Department of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 3 


Workers’ Delegate: Mr. R. i Tallon, Ottawa, Ont., Secretary-treasurer 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and President of Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees Department, American Federation of Labour. 


Adviser to Workers’ Delegate: Mr. William H. Phillips, Ottawa, Ont., Vice- 
president of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 


The agenda of the Conference comprised the following items:— 


. Technical and vocational education and apprenticeship. 

. Regulation of contracts of employment of indigenous workers. 

q jcgleianst placing and conditions of labour (equality of treatment) of migrant 
workers. 

. Regulation of hours of work and rest periods of professional drivers (and their 
assistants) of vehicles engaged in road transport. 

. Generalization of the reduction of hours of work in industry, commerce and offices. 

. Reduction of hours of work in coal mines. 


fons) | He whnoe 


In addition to these questions, which came up for the second and final stage 
of the double-discussion procedure of the Conference, the annual report of the 
Director of the International Labour Office was very fully dealt with, as was 
the report of the Committee on Annual Reports by States Members as to the 
measures taken to give effect to the provisions of Draft Conventions ratified 
by them. 

The unsettled international situation had its effect on the work of the 
Conference and resolutions were adopted deferring further action on two projects 
which for years have been striven for by the workers’ group, namely, the inter- 
national establishment of a basic forty-hour week and the reduction of hours 
of work in coal mines, because of the recognition on the workers’ side that it 
would ‘be futile in results and even dangerous for the Organization to stage a 
fight for their adoption at a time when the national economies of most member 
states were being feverishly devoted to re-armament. 

Consideration of the other four questions on the agenda, which had come 
up for the first time at the Twenty-fourth Session in 1938, resulted in the 
adoption of four Draft Conventions and ten Recommendations as follows:— 

Draft Conventions concerning: (1) the regulation of written contracts of employ- 
ment of indigenous workers; (2) the abolition of penal sanctions for breaches of con- 
tracts of employment by indigenous workers; (3) the recruitment, placing and conditions 
of labour of migrants for employment; and (4) the regulation of hours of work and 
rest periods in road transport. aap } } 

Recommendations concerning: (1) vocational training; (2) apprenticeship; (3) 
the maximum length of written contracts of employment of indigenous workers; (4) 
labour inspectorates for indigenous workers; (5) the recruitment, placing and con- 
ditions of labour of migrants for employment; (6) co-operation between states relating 
to the recruitment, placing and conditions of labour of migrants for employment; (7) 
individual control books in road transport; (8) the regulation of night work in road 


transport; (9) methods of regulating hours of work in road transport; and (10) rest 
periods of professional drivers of private vehicles. 


The Conference also adopted four important resolutions not relating to items 
on the agenda but which had been submitted by different countries. These dealt 
with (1) the study of the conditions of ratifications of Draft Conventions by 
federal states; (2) the methods followed in the various countries in order to 
encourage the development of the activities of the International Labour Organi- 
zation; (3) the employment of women; and (4) judicial bodies for the enforce- 
ment of labour legislation and the rapid functioning of such bodies. ; 

Canada was represented on the following committees: on the Selection 
Committee by Mr. Wrong (with Mr. Campbell as his substitute) and Mr. Tallon; 
on the Committee on Technical Education and Apprenticeship by Mr. Campbell 
(with Mr. Taylor as his substitute) and Mr. Goldie (substitute, Mr. Nicholls) ; 
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on the Committee on Hours of Work in Road Transport by Mr. Wrong (sub- 
stitutes, Mr. O’Neill and Mr. Bourdon), Mr. Goldie (substitute, Mr. Nicholls) 
and Mr. Phillips (substitute, workers’ member); on the Committee on Migrant 
Workers (substitute workers’ member, Mr. Tallon); and on the Committee on 
the Application of Conventions (substitutes, Mr. Wrong and Mr. Rive). 


SECOND* LABOUR CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES MEMBERS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


A Labour Conference of the American states which are members of the 
International Labour Organization was held in Havana, Cuba, from November 21 
to December 2, 1939, on invitation of the Government of Cuba, which generously 
undertook to bear half the cost. This meeting was the first formal activity of 
the Organization to follow the outbreak of war in September and as such gave 
notice to the world that the institution had determined not to retreat in the face 
of crisis. 

The number of states represented at the Havana Conference was sixteen, 
eight of which sent complete tripartite delegations. There were in attendance 
27 government delegates, 8 employers’ delegates and 9 workers’ delegates, making 
a total of 44 delegates. There were also 65 technical advisers, making a gross 
total of 109. The countries represented were as follows: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Haiti, 
Mexico, Panama, Peru, United States of America, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
Observers were sent by Costa Rica, Guatemala and Nicaragua, three former 
members of the International Labour Organization. Owing to its various 
interests in America, the British Government also was represented by an observer. 
The Governing Body of the International Labour Office sent a delegation which 
included two members from the government group (one from the United States 
of America and one from Mexico), two from the employers’ group (one from 
Yugoslavia and one from the United States of America) and one from the 
workers’ group (from the United States of America, one from France being 
unable to attend). The United States of America was the only country to send 
a woman delegate, although several other states included women among their 
advisers. 

The Canadian delegation consisted of: Dr. W. A. Riddell, Counseller of the 
Canadian Legation, Washington, D.C., and former Chairman of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, who represented the Government of 
Canada; Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, who represented 
the employers of Canada; and Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa, who represented the workers of Canada. 

The agenda of the Conference comprised the following items: (1) the 
Director’s Report; (2) examination of the effect given to the resolutions of the 
First Labour Conference of American States in 1936 at Santiago (particularly 
as regards the work of women and children and social insurance); and (3) the 
organization of official institutions dealing with immigration and settlement. 

The Conference was formally opened by Mr. Carter Goodrich, Chairman of 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, and the Secretary of 
Labour of Cuba, Dr. Miguel Portuondo y Domenech, was unanimously elected 
as its President. Mr. John Winant, Director of the International Labour Office, 
was elected Secretary-general of the Conference. 

Five committees were set up to deal with the work of the Conference, namely: 
a Selection Committee; a Resolutions Committee; a Committee on Social 
Insurance; a Committee on Immigration; and a Committee on the Work of 
Women and Juveniles. 


* The first of these American conferences organized under the auspices of the International 
Labour Organization met in Santiago, Chile, in January, 1936. (See report for fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1936, pp. 97-98.) 
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Canada was represented on the Selection Committee by two members, both 
of whom were elected officers, Dr. W. A. Riddell being chosen President, and 
Mr. Tom Moore, Vice-president. Dr. Riddell and Mr. H. W. Macdonnell were 
appointed to the Resolutions Committee, the latter being chosen Vice-president. 
Mr. Moore was also appointed to the Social Insurance Committee, and served 
as substitute member on the Resolutions Committee. Mr. Macdonnell was 
appointed to the Committee on the Work of Women and Juveniles. 

Twenty-eight speakers from fourteen countries took part in the discussion 
of the Director’s Report. Mr. Winant, in summing up the discussion on his 
report, said that the unity of the debate was expressed “in the universal recogni- 
tion that the well-being of man under a democratic form of government is our 
primary objective’. Support for the Organization was emphasized throughout— 
support which took the form in some cases of definite pledges to maintain the 
future work of the Organization and in other cases recognized both the difficulties 
and the importance of the Organization’s continuing to render normal service 
to neutral nations far removed from the European conflict. As a conclusion to 
the discussion of the Director’s Report, the Conference unanimously adopted 
the resolution known as “The Declaration of Havana’’, in which it is set forth 
that the representatives of the governments, employers and workpeople of the 
American Continent:— 

“Proclaim their unshaken faith in the promotion of international co-operation 
and in the imperative need for achieving international peace and security by the 
elimination of war as an instrument of national policy, by the prescription of open, 
just, and honourable relations between nations, by the firm establishment of the under- 
standings of international law as the actual rule of conduct among governments, and 
by the maintenance of justice and the scrupulous respect for treaty obligations in the 
dealings of organized peoples with one another; and 

“Pledge the unwavering support of the governments and peoples of the American 
Continent for the continuance with unimpaired vigour of the efforts of the International 
Labour Organization to accomplish its high purpose of achieving social justice.” 

The decisions of the Conference were incorporated in the reports of the 
different committees above-mentioned. The Report of the Resolutions Committee 
contained twenty-eight resolutions which were finally adopted unanimously. 
Mention may be made of those concerning economic co-operation in the Americas, 
a study of economic democracy, freedom of association, enquiry into the standard 
of living of workers, and uniform labour legislation and statistics. These 
resolutions were all addressed to the Governing Body, for its consideration when 
deciding the agenda of future International Labour Conferences or approving 
subjects for study and research to be undertaken by the International Labour 
Office. 

The Committee on Social Insurance expressly endorsed the comprehensive 
resolution which had been adopted at the Santiago Conference in 19386 on the 
fundamental principles of social insurance as retaining all its validity, and 
elaborated a series of supplementary principles upon which, in the hght of 
experience during recent years, general agreement had become possible. Among: 
these was a recommendation that industrial accident insurance should be entrusted 
to social institutions of a non-profit-making nature; another calling for the 
extension of insurance protection to agricultural workers; and a third broadening 
the definition of occupational diseases. New insurance principles adopted included 
one to guarantee the payment of maternity benefits through the machinery of 
sickness insurance, and a second recommended that provision for aged workers 
excluded from regular old-age pension insurance should be made from general 
tax revenues, so as to protect the solvency of the system. A general suggestion 
that unemployment insurance should be made compulsory was also approved. 

The Committee on Immigration agreed that the administration of immigra- 
tion programs should be thoroughly centralized and laid down the principles 
on which the organization of national settlement services should be based. The 
Committee then made an examination of the migration problem in general from 
the standpoint of possible international action. Outstanding points were the 
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bases on which an international body for the financing of settlement might be 
organized, methods of investigating the feasibility of settlement and the technical 
selection of settlers. It was agreed that after the war migration movements 
towards the New World were certain to become intensified and that, accordingly, 
international efforts should be made to organize these movements in the best 
interests of the countries concerned. The Committee therefore recommended 
that the Permanent Committee on Migration, proposed by the Conference of 
Experts on Migration for Settlement in 1938, should begin action as soon as 
possible. 

The Committee on Women Workers and Juvenile Labour drew up a 
program for maternity protection, as well as a series of recommendations to 
protect women’s wages. The Committee specifically re-endorsed the principle of 
“equal pay for equal work”. Particular mention should also be made of recom- 
mendations which would restrict home work, guarantee the employment rights of 
married women, and establish the principle that the enjoyment of full citizenship 
rights by women is essential to social progress. On the subject of young workers 
the Committee developed principles adopted at Santiago and added recommenda- 
tions of its own, one of which urged the early ratification of the revised Draft 
Conventions raising the minimum age for employment from 14 to 15 years. 
Another group of recommendations dealt with the establishment of the fitness 
of young persons for employment, and a third considered the creation of special 
services for the protection of young persons inadequately supported. The 
Committee also approved of stricter regulation of night work, as well as of 
proposals to regulate street trading and relating to apprenticeship. 

During the Conference the hope was expressed by the Mexican Government 
delegate that a third Labour Conference of American States would meet in 
Mexico. It was universally assumed that there would inevitably be a third New 
World meeting of states members of the International Labour Organization, 
and this fact, perhaps more than any other single point, at once demonstrates 
the success of regional conferences and the value and vitality of the Organiza- 
tion’s work to-day. 


SECOND SESSION OF THE PERMANENT AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


The first session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee of the Inter- 
national Labour Office was held in Geneva in February, 1938, when a series 
of principles were adopted concerning the regulation of working conditions in 
agriculture and a desire clearly indicated at the same time that the International 
Labour Organization should also consider how it could assist in raising the 
standard of living of the agricultural population as a whole. A second general 
meeting of the Committee was scheduled to be held in Geneva in September, 
1939, but as a result of war conditions in Europe it had to be postponed. It was 
found possible, however, to hold in Havana, at the same time as the Second 
Labour Conference of American States, a partial meeting of the members living 
on the American Continent. 

There participated in the conference agricultural experts from eight American 
countries, namely: Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, the United 
States of America and Venezuela. The Department of Agriculture in Washington 
manifested its interest by sending an observer. Canada was represented by 
Dr. J. F. Booth, Associate Director of Marketing, Agricultural Economics Branch 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

The agenda of this meeting comprised two items: (1) the effect of the 
present situation on the welfare and standard of living of agricultural populations ; 
and (2) the extension of social insurance to the rural populations. 
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On the first item, the Committee spent the greater part of its sittings in 
careful examination of the whole question and unanimously agreed as to the 
wisdom of the International Labour Office in submitting this important problem 
for international discussion so soon after the outbreak of war. 


On the subject of the extension of social insurance to the rural populations, 
the Committee expressed the belief that the interest of the rural populations in 
social insurance schemes, which was a development of relatively recent years, 
would rapidly increase. 

The Committee was also united in expressing the hope that governments 
would pay full attention to the desires for social insurance and assistance 
schemes which may be brought forward by the rural populations, finding support 
for the realization of the plans they may establish in the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations concerning insurance schemes against various social risks 
for agricultural workers which were adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference during its sessions of 1921, 1933 and 1937. 

On the other hand, the meeting expected the International Labour Office 
to continue its research on ways and means to facilitate the introduction of social 
insurance to agricultural workers and to place the results of its studies as soon 
as possible before the Permanent Agricultural Committee. 


Tue GOVERNING Bopy oF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, which is elected 
triennially by the International Labour Conference, besides being charged with 
the general supervision of the International Labour Office and with the prepara- 
tion of the agenda of the annual Conference of representatives of the member 
states, decides the measures to be taken to give effect to resolutions of the Con- 
ference, appoints advisory and technical committees of experts from different 
countries on a wide range of subjects and decides what steps should be taken 
in the light of their conclusions. 

Prior to 1934, the Governing Body consisted of twenty-four members, twelve 
representing governments, six representing employers and six representing 
workers. In order to meet criticism that this number did not permit of the 
adequate representation of countries outside Europe, the constitution was 
amended and the number raised to thirty-two, with a stipulation that six of 
the government members, two of the employers’ members and two of the 
workers’ members must belong to non-European states. Of these thirty-two 
members, sixteen represent governments, eight represent employers and eight 
represent workers. 

Of the sixteen members representing governments, eight are nominated by 
the governments of the member states of chief industrial importance, as follows: 
United States of America, Great Britain, France, India, Japan, Canada, Belgium 
and the Netherlands. (The latter two countries, as already mentioned, replaced 
Italy and the U.S.S.R. during the year.) The remaining eight are appointed 
by states selected for the purpose every three years by the general body of the 
government delegates at the International Labour Conference representing states 
other than those of chief industrial importance. The eight employers’ representa- 
tives and the eight workers’ representatives are elected every three years by the 
employers’ and workers’ delegates, respectively, at the Conference. The mandate 
of the present Governing Body expires this year and a new Governing Body will 
be elected at the next meeting of the International Labour Conference in June, 
1940. 

It is laid down in the Standing Orders of the Governing Body that its 
chairman, who must be elected annually, shall be chosen under a system of 
rotation from European and non-European countries, from states “of chief 
industrial importance” and from the other states. The Government of Canada 
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was honoured by having its representative on the Governing Body, who is the 
Permanent Delegate of Canada to the League of Nations, elected chairman 
for the year 1936. 

Besides being included in the government group of the Governing Body, 
Canada has a deputy membership in the workers’ group through the election 
at the triennial meeting held in June, 1937, of Mr. P. M. Draper, then President 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

After the emergency of September, 1938, the Governing Body established a 
committee, known as the Emergency Committee, to (1) prepare plans for 
adoption by the International Labour Organization in the event of war and 
(2) to act in the place of the Governing Body itself, since it was unlikely that the 
whole Governing Body would be able to meet in wartime. This second function 
therefore became operative on the outbreak of war a year later. 

The Emergency Committe consists of representatives of the Governments of 
the United Kingdom, France, the United States of America and Norway, and 
the principal members of the employers’ and workers’ groups in the Governing 
Body. 

This Committee met at Geneva from September 20 to 21, 1939, when it took 
note of replies which had been received from twenty-eight governments unani- 
mously declaring that the International Labour Organization should endeavour 
to function as completely as possible during the war. A further meeting was 
held from October 10 to 12, 1939. 

During the fiscal year, the Governing Body, which usually meets quarterly, 
held two regular meetings prior to the war, the first from April 20 to 22 and 
the next on June 6, 1939, which were the eighty-seventh and eighty-eighth ses- 
sions, respectively. The first full meeting after the war was the eighty-ninth 
session, from February 3 to 5, 1940. At this meeting the Governing Body decided 
that the regular session of the International Labour Conference in Geneva would 
be held in June, 1940, if at all possible. 

Standing committees have been set up by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to advise it on various questions, and the Canadian 
Government is represented by Mr. H. Hume Wrong, the Permanent Delegate of 
Canada to the League of Nations resident in Geneva, as a full or deputy member 
of the Committees on Finance, Standing Orders, Periodical Reports, Cost of 
Living and Agricultural Work. 

In addition to the foregoing committees, which are composed exclusively of 
members of the Governing Body, various other committees have been set up, 
membership in which is not confined to the Governing Body itself. Of these, 
Canada is represented on the following: Mixed Advisory Agricultural; Per- 
manent Agricultural; Management; Public Works; Accident Prevention; Social 
Insurance; Automatic Coupling; Industrial Hygiene; Workers’ Spare Time; Joint 
Maritime Commission; Women’s Work; Statistical Experts; and Unemployment 
Insurance and Placing. 

These committees of experts and specialists are set up in order that the 
International Labour Organization may always be sure of receiving competent 
advice for its diverse tasks. Some of them are especially qualified to represent 
the interests and desires of certain categories of workers, manual or non-manual; 
others are intended rather to aid the Office in various fields of scientific research. 

Owing to the outbreak of hostilities, the following meetings which had been 
scheduled to meet in Geneva during the autumn of 1939 had to be cancelled: 
Committee of Statistical Experts; Committee of Experts on Safety in Coal 
Mines; the Preparatory Technical Conference on Safety in Coal Mines; and the 
Correspondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene. 
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To His Excellency Major-General the Right Honourable the Earl of Athlone, 
K.G., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., D.S.0., A.D.C., Governor General 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Dominion of Canada. 


May 1r PLEASE YouR EXcELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of 
Labour of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1941, 
all of which is respectfully submitted. 


NORMAN A. McLARTY, 
Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1941 


To the Hon. Norman A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour. 


S1r,—I have the honour to submit a report on the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1941. 


During the year the Department administered the following statutes: 
Labour Department Act; Conciliation and Labour Act; Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act; Government Annuities Act ; Employment Offices Co- 
ordination Act; Technical Education Act ; Combines Investigation Act; The 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1940; and The Youth Training 
Act, 1939. The Department also continued to administer the Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada, as set forth in Orders in Council passed in 
1922, 1924 and 1934 and in The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, 
and to carry on the work arising out of Canada’s relations with the International 


_ Labour Organization. 


During the course of the year several special measures were enacted to 
deal with wartime labour conditions of which the more important are here 
summarized for convenience. Order in Council P.C. 2685 of June 19, 1940, set 
forth the principles which should govern the relations between employers and 
employees in wartime. P.C. 892 of February 7, 1941, amended the Defence of 
Canada Regulations to make it clear that “loitering” as defined in these Regu- 
lations was not intended to include picketing or other lawful trade union activ- 
ities. P.C. 7440 of December 16, 1940, prescribed for the guidance of boards 
of conciliation a wartime wages and cost-of-living bonus policy. P.C. 6286 of 
November 7, 1940, prohibited employers from endeavouring to entice to their 
service workers already engaged on the production of munitions or war supplies. 

To advise the Minister of Labour on matters relating to labour supply the 
National Labour Supply Council was established by P.C. 2686 of June 19, 1940 
and provision for the co-ordination of the activities of the several departments 
concerned with these matters was made by the establishment of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Labour Co-ordination by P.C. 5922 of October 25, 
1940. The War Emergency Training Programme was authorized by P.C. 4506 
of September 11, 1940, and the Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel by 
P.C. 780 of February 12, 1941. 

Recognition of the relative manpower needs of industry and the armed 
services led to the inclusion in the National War Services Regulations, 1940 
(Recruits) (Consolidation 1941) of provisions for the postponement of the 
compulsory military training of men engaged in seasonal occupations and key 
men in other industries and to the making of arrangements by the Department 
of National Defence for granting skilled men temporary leave of absence from 
the Active Army to return to essential industries. 
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The rehabilitation and re-establishment of men discharged from the armed 
forces and the broader problems of post-war readjustment were the subject of 
several special enactments. Following the establishment of a Special Committee 
of the Cabinet on Demobilization by P.C: 40684 of December 8, 1939, a General 
Advisory Committee on Demobilization and Rehabilitation was established by 
P.C. 5421 of October 8, 1940. The terms of reference of the Special Committee 
of the Cabinet were extended by P.C. 1218 of February 17, 1941, to include 
general problems of post-war reconstruction. The first administrative machinery 
for handling these problems was created, on the recommendation of the General 
Advisory Committee, by P.C. 6282 of November 27, 1940, which established the 
Veterans’ Welfare Division of the Department of Pensions and National Health. 
Also on the recommendation of the General Advisory Committee, P.C. 7521 of 
December 19, 1940, as amended by P.C. 890 of February 5, 1941, provided for the 
payment of a rehabilitation grant of one month’s pay and allowances to men 
discharged from the armed forces after 183 days’ service. 


SpaTISTICAL INFORMATION RELATING TO THE CONDITIONS OF LABOUR 


During the fiscal year 1940-41 there was an increase in trade union member- 
ship, the greater part of which occurred in the international unions. At the 
end of the calendar year 1940 there were in Canada 3,268 local unions with a 
combined membership of 365,544 as reported by the headquarters of the central 
organizations and independent local units, while at the close of 1939 there were 
3,296 local unions with a combined membership of 358,967. 


In 1940 the upward movement of wage rates which began in 1934 was more 
strongly marked than in the previous year. The Department of Labour’s index 
of wages (based on rates in the period 1935 to 1939 as 100) was 108-3 in 1940 as 
compared with 105-1 in 1939. Advances were greatest during the year in those 
industries where war conditions increased the demand for labour. 


The employment index numbers compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics (based on the 1926 average as 100) rose from 111-9 at April 1, 1940 to 
141-3 at the beginning of April, 1941, a rise of 26 per cent. 

The new cost-of-living index published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(based on average prices in the period 1935 to 1939 as 100) was 108-2 at the 
beginning of March, 1941 as compared with 104-6 for March, 1940 and 100-8 for 


August, 1939. The index for the clothing group showed the most pronounced 


increase although advances were marked in the food, fuel and home furnishings 
groups. Wholesale prices were declining slightly at the beginning of the fiscal 
year but advanced gradually from June, 1940 to the end of March, 1941. 


The number of strikes and lockouts during 1940 was greater than in the 
previous year. In 1940 there were 168 disputes involving 60,619 workers and 
resulting in a time loss of 266,318 working days. For the preceding year there 
were 122 disputes involving 41,038 workers and resulting in a time loss of 224,588 
working days. The number of disputes. the number of workers involved and 
the time loss was considerably less in 1940 than in 1937, the year of greatest 
industrial unrest since 1919. ; 


CONCILIATION SERVICE 


During the year under review the work of the Conciliation Service of the 
Department of Labour expanded considerably due to war conditions. There 
was an increase of approximately 110 per cent in the number of cases handled 
during the fiscal year 1940-41 compared with the fiscal year 1939-40. The 
most important cases dealt with by the Conciliation Service under the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act are listed in Chapter II. Satisfactory settlements 
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were reached in 62 of the 80 disputes listed, and stoppages of work were termin- 
ated as a result of departmental mediation in 18 cases. In a number of cases 
where applications had been made for Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
the disputes were settled without the necessity of establishing such boards. 


Farr Wacss Po.uicy 


In its administration of the Government’s Fair Wages Policy the Depart- 
ment prepared wage scales and regulations governing conditions of employment 
for inclusion in all Government contracts for construction work, for the manu- 
facture and overhaul of aircraft and the building and repair of -vessels, and for 
the manufacture of interior fittings, supplies and equipment. The work of 
administration was greatly augmented during the past year by the large number 
of contracts placed by the Departments of National Defence and Munitions and 
Supply in connection with Canada’s defence programme. 


In order to secure strict enforcement of fair wage schedules in Government 
contracts, Order in Council P.C. 6801 of November 23, 1940 was passed making 
the Deputy Minister of Labour responsible for the enforcement of such schedules 
and outlining a procedure for the investigation and settlement of claims. 


To expedite the work of providing accommodation and training facilities 
for the armed forces, Order in Council P.C. 3947 was passed on August 15, 1940. 
This Order provided that the eight-hour day and forty-eight-hour week pro- 
visions of the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935 should not apply to 
the construction of building and defence projects at a number of specified places 
or at such other places as might be designated by the Minister of National 
Defence. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL DispuTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Shortly after the outbreak of hostilities in 1939 the scope of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act was extended to cover disputes between employers 
and employees engaged in war work. The result has been a marked expansion 
of proceedings under the statute. During the fiscal year 1940-41 the Depart- 
ment of Labour received 82) applications for the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation and 40 boards were established. In the previous 
twenty fiscal years 1920-40 the average number of applications received was 26 
and the average number of boards established was 13. In only three cases 
during the period under review was a cessation of work not averted or ended as 
a result of board procedure under the statute. 


For the guidance of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation, the wartime 
wages policy of the Government of Canada was set forth in Order in Council 
P.C. 7440 of December 16, 1940. As an integral part of the economic control 
in the national war effort, this policy has been prescribed for industries covered 
by the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and recommended for all other 
industries. The policy provides that, except in certain special circumstances, 
the highest wage rates established between 1926 and 1940 are to be regarded as 
fair and reasonable; they may be restored, if necessary, and maintained but not 
increased. At the same time, in order to safeguard workers against increases in 
the cost of basic necessities, such wage rates may be supplemented by the pay- 
ment of wartime cost-of-living bonuses. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1941 the total amount of purchase 
money received was $18,803,645.27 as compared with $20,001,533.26 during the 
previous fiscal year. It should be kept in mind that the first five months of the 
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earlier of these two fiscal years were prior to the outbreak of the war. The 
number of contracts issued to individuals and of certificates issued under Group 
Annuity Contracts (with industrial groups) was 11,994 during the year under — 
review, as compared with 9,014 in the previous fiscal year, the industrial group 
plans accounting for this increase. 


THe EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 


The fiscal year ended March 31, 1941 was the twenty-third in which the 
Employment Service Branch of the Department of Labour co-operated with the 
provinces, under the provisions of the Fmployment Offices Co-ordination Act, 
in maintaining the Employment Service of Canada. Uniform agreements were 
concluded with all the provincial governments except that of Prince Edward 
Island and the statutory annual grant of $150,000 was distributed among the 
participating provinces in proportion to their expenditures on public employment 
office administration and operation. The total number of placements reported 
by the offices of the Employment Service was the highest recorded for any year 
since the passing of the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act in 1918 and was 
almost 135,000 more than the figure for the fiscal year 1939-40. 


Under The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 the Dominion Government 
will operate a national system of public employment offices as a part of the 
administrative establishment to apply the Unemployment Insurance Scheme. 
This Act provides that the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act may be 
repealed by Proclamation and the Minister of Labour has requested the pro- 
vincial governments to prepare to close out their public employment offices at 
the time the new Dominion employment offices are ready to operate. Most of 
the provinces have indicated they will withdraw from the public employment 
office field when this time arrives. The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act 
will not be repealed until the local offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission are prepared to offer their services to the public. 


Tur UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE Act, 1940 


The Report of the Department of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1938 outlined measures that were being taken toward the establishment of:a 
national system of unemployment insurancé following the decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council declaring The Employment and Social Insurance 
Act, 1935, to be ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada. These measures in- 
cluded negotiations with the provincial governments to ascertain their views on 
a proposed amendment to the British North America Act empowering the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to enact unemployment insurance legislation; formation of an 
interdepartmental committee to assist in drafting the proposed legislation; and 
an arrangement with the International Labour Office whereby the services of 
one of their staff, Mr. D. Christie Tait, an authority in this field, were made 
available to the Government for consultation. 


The co-operation of the provinces having been obtained, the British North 
America Act was amended, and on August 7, 1940 a bill for an insurance scheme 
received Royal Assent under the title The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940.. 
This Act provides for the establishment of a Commission to administer Un- 
employment Insurance throughout the Dominion and for the setting up of an 
Employment Service and other related matters. 


With certain exceptions the Act provides for the insurance against unem- 
ployment of employed persons earning not more than $2,000 per annum. 
Workers in agriculture, forestry, fishing, lumbering, logging, transportation by 
air or water, private domestic service, stevedoring and persons engaged in certain 
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other types of work are not covered by the plan. The cost of the scheme is met 
by contributions levied on insured persons and their employers supplemented 
by a Dominion Government grant of one-fifth of the aggregate contributions 
made by employers and employees. The Dominion bears the full cost of admin- 
istration. Insured persons are classified in several wage classes according to the 
amount of their weekly earnings and contributions and benefits are graded 
according to the wage group. ! 


Provision is made for the establishment of courts of referees to handle claims 
and for the appointment of inspectors to determine whether employers and 
others concerned are complying with the Act. The Commission is advised and 
assisted by an Advisory Committee composed of a chairman and from four to six 
other members appointed by the Governor in Council. The Act also provides 
for the establishment of a National Employment Service with regional divisions 
and local offices. The regional offices are to be employed as clearing houses for 
vacancies and applications for employment. 


On September 23, 1940 the personnel of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission was announced: Dr. Joseph Sirois appointed as Chairman; Mr. 
k. J. Tallon appointed after consultation with organizations representative of 
workers; and Mr. Allan Monroe Mitchell appointed after consultation with 
organizations representative of employers. Since the death of Dr. Sirois on 
January 17, 1941, Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Associate Deputy Minister of 
Labour, has acted as Chairman. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE COMBINES INVESTIGATION AcT 


Wartime conditions increased the number of investigations and accompany- 
ing court proceedings conducted under the Combines Investigation Act. The 
work of the Commissioner in maintaining competitive selling conditions was of 
very considerable assistance in checking unjustified price advances. Inquiries 
were made both on complaints from the public and in collaboration with wartime 
agencies such as the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to prevent unnecessary 
price increases. Court proceedings were in progress or completed during the 
year in connection with three important investigations: an investigation into an 
alleged combine of shipping container manufacturers; an investigation into 
an alleged combine of fruit and vegetable distributors; and an investigation 
into an alleged combine of tobacco manufacturers and wholesalers. 


RELIEF 


During the past year the Government continued its policy of supporting 
the provinces in their efforts to alleviate unemployment conditions and agricul- 
tural distress and of granting them financial assistance for this purpose. The 
Dominion disbursements for the fiscal year 1940-41 in respect to the projects 
authorized under the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1940 
amounted to $10,897,815. Loans to the provinces (Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia) during the same period totalled $1,217,890. 


Agreements were entered into with the provinces providing for a Dominion 
contribution towards the cost of direct relief (food, fuel, clothing and shelter) 
and Dominion disbursements in this connection amounted to $9,813,123 for the 
fiscal year. Other agreements were made with certain of the provinces for the 
placing of unemployed necessitous persons in employment on farms, for the 
retraining and rehabilitating of certain unemployed persons who were over the 
established youth training age, and for the training of single unemployed men 
in forestry projects. Assistance to the provinces was continued in respect to 
relief settlement. Certain other measures coming under the provisions of the 
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Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act were administered by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of Mines and Resources. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF UNEMPLOYED RELIEF RECIPIENTS 


The national registration and classification of persons receiving direct relief 
throughout Canada was initiated by the National Employment Commission in 
September, 1936. The Department of Labour, through its National Regis- 
tration Branch, has carried on this work since the Commission ceased to existfat 
February 1, 1938. Chapter IX provides a résumé of the numbers on relief 
during the fiscal year. — 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


On March 31, 1941 the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Program 
completed its fourth year of operation. Under the agreements with the provinces 
projects were carried on for both urban and rural young people between the ages 
of 16 and 30 who were not gainfully employed and whose families were not in a 
position to pay for the cost of the training. 


During the year the Dominion Government, in co-operation with the 
provinces, instituted a program of specialized courses to train skilled and 
semi-skilled workers for war industries and the armed forces. This program 
was authorized by Order in Council P.C. 4506 of September 11, 1940 which was 
drawn up after consultation between the Dominion and the provinces. This 
Order allows the Dominion to assume the full cost of the training with the 
exception of administration expenses, and eliminates the restrictions of the 
Youth Training Act with respect to the age limit of trainees. As a result of 
recommendations made by the Interdepartmental Committee on Labour Co- 
ordination on December 28, 1940 the. program was revised and expanded. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


By the summer of 1940 the war in Europe had made it extremely difficult 
for the International Labour Office to operate from its headquarters in Geneva. 
In August the Government of Canada expressed its willingness that this organi- 
zation should transfer temporarily to Canada the staff necessary to carry on its 
essential work. The central services of the Office are now carried on from 
Montreal by a staff of some fifty persons in offices provided by McGill University. 
A small staff remains in Geneva and the branch offices and correspondents carry 
on their work as hitherto. 


The Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Conference which 
was to have been held in June, 1940 was postponed and no session was held 
during the period under review. It is hoped that both a Session of the Con- 
ference and a meeting of the Governing Body will be held before the end of 1941. 


The International Labour Office has assisted the Government of Canada in 
various ways, especially in respect to problems arising out of the war. 


SPECIAL AGENCIES DEALING WITH LABOUR SUPPLY 


On May 25, 1940 the Minister of Labour appointed an interdepartmental 
Labour Supply Committee to facilitate the supply of skilled labour necessary for 
Canada’s wartime production program. After surveying the industrial 
situation the Committee recommended the establishment of a national council 
composed of an impartial chairman and representatives of labour and manage- 
ment to advise upon matters relating to labour supply. Representatives of 
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labour also recommended the formation of such an advisory body at a conference 
with the Prime Minister and members of his Cabinet on June 13. Accordingly, 
on June 19, 1940 the National Labour Supply Council was established by Order 
in Council P.C. 2686 to advise on any matters touching labour supply for 
industry. ! 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Labour Co-ordination was established 
October 25, 1940 by Order in Council P.C. 5922 on the recommendation of the 
National Labour Supply Council. This Committee co-ordinates the work of all 
Government agencies with respect to matters affecting labour and works in close 
co-operation with the National Labour Supply Council. 


To meet the problem of supplying the scientific and technical personnel 
needed for the accelerated program of war production the Wartime Bureau 
of Technical Personnel was created by Order in Council P.C. 780 dated February 
12, 1941. This body was established on the recommendation of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Labour Co-ordination and it functions as an agency 
reporting to the Committee. Its duties are to recruit and place technical per- 
sonnel in the war industries. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


BRYCE. M. STEWART, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


APRIL 6, 1941. 
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I. LABOUR DEPARTMENT ACT 


The Department of Labour operates under the authority of the Labour 
Department Act (Chapter 111 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927). 
Section 4 of this statute provides that :— | 

‘With a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical and other 
information relating to the conditions of labour, the Minister shall collect, 
digest, and publish in suitable form statistical and other information 
relating to the conditions of labour, shall institute and conduct inquiries 
into important industrial questions upon which adequate information 

may not at present be available, and issue at least once in every month a 

publication to be known as the Labour Gazette, which shall contain infor- 

mation regarding conditions of the labour market and kindred subjects, 
and shall be distributed or procurable in accordance with terms and con- 
ditions in that behalf prescribed by the Minister. 
In accordance with this provision a labour information service has been main- 
tained by the Department since its establishment in 1900. 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


The Labour Gazette has been issued monthly in English and French since 
September, 1900, its publication being one of the original functions of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, prescribed by Section 10 of the Conciliation Act of 1900 (now 
Section 4 of the Labour Department Act). 

Maintaining a continuous record of labour legislation, employment and 
unemployment, wages and hours of labour, trends in prices and the cost of living, 
industrial disputes, activities of labour organizations, industrial relations pro- 
grams, etc., the Labour Gazette has reflected the industrial, social and economic 
conditions prevailing in Canada during the last forty-one years. 

One of the particular functions of the Department is the promotion of 
industrial harmony, and prominence is therefore given in the Labour Gazette 
to proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act. Under the former, reports of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation are published in accordance with the requirements of the 
statute, and under the latter, summaries are given of the more important cases 
dealt with by the Department’s conciliation service. ) 

Information is also given concerning the administration of the Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada, the Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act, the Combines Investigation Act, the Government Annuities Act, the 
Technical Education Act, unemployment relief legislation, the Youth Training 
Act and the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Included in the statistical information published in the Labour Gazette is a 
monthly record of strikes and lockouts in Canada and in other countries. There 
is also published each month a statistical analysis of prices, wholesale and retail, 
in Canada, indicating trends in the cost of living and showing the prices of staple 
articles together with index numbers of price movements over a period of years, 
similar statistics compiled from records in other countries being given for pur- 
poses of comparison. Periodical statements and tables appear indicating the 
trend of employment and the extent of unemployment in Canada and in the 
various provinces and municipalities. Statistical information on changes in 
wages and hours of labour is presented from time to time in special articles. 
Administrative activities under existing Dominion and provincial Acts relating 
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to labour, together with legal decisions affecting labour, are also covered regu- 
larly in the Labour Gazette. The conventions and other activities of trade 
unions are described, with particular reference to legislative proposals put for- 
ward by organized labour. Reference is also made to the activities of employ- 
ers’ organizations in the field of industrial relations and to the progress of the 
movement for the prevention of industrial accidents. 


Prior to the war, the activities of the International Labour Organization 
were reported in each issue. The war suspended some of the work of the Organ- 
ization, but since the temporary establishment of the International Labour 
Office in Montreal operations have been conducted on a reduced scale and have 
been noted from time to time in the Labour Gazette. 


Since the outbreak of the war in September, 1939, a monthly record has 
been maintained in the Labour Gazette of the activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, and also of the effect of the war on labour standards and social. 
legislation in the various belligerent countries. 


A special section in each issue records the progress being made under the 
War Emergency Training Program. With the commencement of contributions, 
on July 1, 1941, to the Unemployment Insurance fund, under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, a regular section in the Labour Gazette was established 
dealing with the work of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. The 
activities of the newly established Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission are 
also reviewed periodically in the Labour Gazette. 

The average monthly distribution of the Labour Gazette during the calendar 
year 1940 was 11,292 (9,306 English and 1,986 French), a decrease of 395 copies 
compared with the average monthly distribution in 1939. The average monthly 
paid circulation was 5,669 copies, of which 4,691 were of the English and 978 of 
the French edition. A nominal subscription of 20 cents a year is charged, the 
purpose of the subscription being to keep the distribution within the limits of 
actual demand, rather than to meet the cost of production. In addition to the 
paid circulation, the Labour Gazette is issued gratuitously to certain public bodies 
and institutions, as well as to persons who from time to time supply information 
required by the Department. The average monthly distribution of compli- 
mentary copies was 5,623, of which 4,615 were of the English and 1,008 of the 
French edition. At the close of each year a limited number of volumes are 
bound, with a classified index, and sold to subscribers at $2 a volume. 


STATISTICAL BRANCH 


Statistical and other information as to strikes and lockouts, changes: in 
prices and the cost of living, wages and hours of labour, industrial agreements: 
and industrial accidents is collected and compiled by the Statistical Branch of 
the Department and published in the Labour Gazette or in special supplements 
thereto. The information as to wages is used also in connection with the admin- 
istration of the Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion Government and for deter- 
mination of wages for certain classes of Dominion Government employees on pre- 
vailing rates under the Civil Service Act, data being furnished to the various 
departments for this purpose as required. The information collected and com- 
piled is further used in connection with the settlement of industrial disputes and. 
negotiations for agreements as to wages and working conditions not only by 
conciliation officers of the Department and by Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, but also by 
employers and employees, who secure on request, regularly or from time to time.. 
special compilations for this purpose. The Department also receives numerous 
requests for such information from persons interested in the establishment or 
development of industries and from those engaged in the study of labour and 
social problems. 
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Since the establishment in 1918 of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Statistics Act (Chapter 190 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927) the Department of Labour has co-operated with the 
Dominion Statistician in collecting and publishing the aforementioned statistics 
in close association with. statistics of general economic and social conditions as 
organized in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


A record of strikes and lockouts has been published each month since 
November, 1900, in the Labour Gazette. A review, with a statistical analysis for 
each calendar year, is published in the February or March issue in the year 
following. <A strike or lockout, included as such in the record, is a cessation of 
work involving six or more employees for at least one working day or causing a 
time loss of at least ten man working days. The statistical compilation includes 
only workers directly affected, that is, those on strike or locked out, but the 
employees indirectly involved, that is, unable to work because of the stoppage, 
are shown in footnotes where the number is important. A separate record of 
minor disputes is maintained. The number of these is usually small, 15 being 
reported during 1940, involving 338 employees and causing time loss of 98 men 
working days. 


Information as to the occurrence of strikes or lockouts is secured through 
newspapers, from correspondents of the Labour Gazette, from the officers of the 
Department in touch with disputes and negotiations, from labour organizations 
or other representatives of workers involved and from employers concerned. 
A statement as to each dispute showing causes, dates, result, etc., is secured, if 
possible, from the representatives of each party. 


The number of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1940 was greater 
than in the previous year, 168 as compared with 122. The number of workers 
involved in 1940 was nearly 50 per cent greater than in 1939, there being 60,619 
in 1940 as compared with 41,038 in the previous year. ‘The time loss was 
266,318 man working days in 1940 as compared with 224,588 for 1939. The 
number of disputes in 1940, while much smaller than in 1937 when labour dis- 
putes were more serious and widespread than at any time since 1919, was greater 
than in any year since 1921 with the exception of 1934. The number of workers 
involved was greater than in any year since 1920 with the exception of 1937 
when the number was about 20 per cent greater than during the year under 
review. The total time loss in man working days while greater than in either 
of the two preceding years was less than in any of the five years prior to 1938 
and was less than one-third that of 1937. More than one-half of the time loss 
during the year was in manufacturing industries mainly in textile and clothing 
factories while disputes in coal mining, 65 in number caused about one-quarter 
of the total time loss. 


The most important disputes during 1940 involved silk factory workers at 
Drummondville, P.Q., from May to June to secure union recognition and 
improvements in working conditions. Other important disputes involved cotton 
factory workers at Milltown, N.B. during March and April; dressmakers in 
Montreal in April; seamen on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence in April; and 
salmon fishermen in British Columbia in July. 


The predominant cause of disputes, as in most of the years in the past, was 
the demand for increases in wages. These, 49 in number, caused time loss of 
55,614 days, while there were 438 other disputes over causes affecting hours, 
wages-and working conditions. Measured in time loss, however the most 
important cause of disputes was recognition of union, which led to 19 disputes, 
involving 9,647 workers with time loss of 100,696 days. 
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Nearly sixty per cent of workers in all disputes were partially successful, 
nearly nine per cent were successful while nearly thirty per cent were involved 
in disputes which terminated in favour of employers. 

Seventy-one disputes occurred in Nova Scotia out of a total of 168 for the 
whole of Canada. ‘These were nearly all in coal mines and were of brief duration. 
They involved slightly more than one-half the total number of workers and 
caused about one-quarter of the time loss. -In Ontario, there were 51 disputes 
involving about one-sixth of the total number of workers and causing about 
16 per cent of the time loss. In Quebec there were 23 disputes involving 14 
per cent of the total number of workers and causing) 40 per cent of the time loss. 
In New Brunswick there were four disputes and most of the time loss, amounting 
to six per cent of the total, was due to one strike of cotton factory workers. 
In British Columbia there were five disputes, causing six per cent of the total 
time loss which resulted chiefly from a strike involving salmon fishermen. In the 
other provinces the numbers of disputes and the time loss were small. The 
only interprovincial strike involved seamen on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River. | 

Fifty-nine of the 168 disputes were settled by negotiations between the 
parties involved and 49 by return of workers, in most cases on the employers’ 
terms but in 17 cases pending negotiations. The number settled by conciliation 
was 38, of which 11 were in mining, 10 in clothing, textile and leather factories, 
and 6 in metal manufacturing. Fourteen disputes were recorded as settled by 
replacement of workers. Two disputes were unterminated at the end of the 
year and in one dispute the method of settlement was indefinite. 


Information as to strikes and lockouts in other countries is given in the 
Labour Gazette each month and also in the annual review of strikes and lockouts 
for each calendar year, which appears early in the following year. The review 
of 1940 appeared in the Labour Gazetie for March, 1941, with later information 
in subsequent issues. For many countries complete information is not available 
until some time later, in some cases not for two or three years. In Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland the revised figures recorded 922 strikes as beginning during 
1940, which involved 299,400 workers and resulted in a time loss of 940,000 
man working days which figures are somewhat less than for 1939. In the 
United States of America 2,508 strikes are recorded as beginning during 1940 
involving 576,988 workers and resulting in a time loss of 6,700,872 man working 
days. While the number of strikes beginning during 1940 in the United States 
was only slightly smaller than in the previous year, the other figures were less 
than half as large. In times of national emergency many countries restrict the 
right to strike or do not publish or allow to be published details of industrial 
disputes. 


WAGES AND Hours or LABOUR 


Information as to wages and hours of labour is secured annually by the 
Department from employers and from labour organizations, and from time to 
time in connection with strikes and lockouts; arbitration, conciliation and 
mediation in industrial disputes; proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act; preparation of fair wages schedules, etc. Hach year repre- 
sentative employers in various industries are requested to fill in forms with data 
showing the wages of the principal classes of labour in their employ, hours of 
work per day and per week, rates of pay for overtime work, Sundays and holi- 
days, and other conditions of employment, such as bonus payments, profit 
sharing, old age pensions or other welfare plans, annual vacation and sick leave 
with pay, and to furnish information as to collective agreements. Labour 
organizations are requested to furnish data as to wages, hours of labour and 
other working ‘conditions and also copies of agreements, with employers or 
schedules of wages and working conditions in force. Officers of the Department, 
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and Labour Gazette correspondents resident in the principal industrial centres 
assist in the collection of these reports and related information. Since its 
establishment the Department has collected, so far as possible, on their con- 
summation, copies of collective agreements between employers and labour 
organizations or other representatives of labour and has printed or summarized 
them in the Labour Gazette. Files of these are maintained for reference. 


Tables of rates of wages and hours of labour for the principal classes of 
workers in various industries are compiled from the information secured and are 
published in a supplement to the Labour Gazette early in the year. ‘These tables 
show rates for the calendar year just ended, with comparative figures for pre- 
ceding years. 

The supplement to the Labour Gazette for April, 1941, Report No. 24 in the 
series on Wages and Hours of Labour, contained figures for 1929, 1939 and 1940, 
and also for certain years back to 1920 in the case of building trades, metal 
trades, printing trades, electric railways and steam railways. There are two 
tables of index numbers in this year’s report: the first is a continuation of that 
which has appeared annually in these reports since 1921 on the base (1913 =100); 
the second is the same data converted to the base (1935-39 =100) and four new 
industrial groups. These tables of index numbers of rates of wages show changes 
in a number of trades and industries from 1901 to 1940, and for certain other 
industries from 1911, 1913 and 1920 to 1940. In both tables the group numbers 
are weighted by the approximate number of employees in each group. An 
appendix on wages and hours of labour under provincial legislation and on 
Dominion Government contracts contained data as to minimum wage rates and 
maximum hours of labour established by provincial boards and commissions 
and also as to wage rates and hours of labour specified in collective agreements in 
various industries and districts, made obligatory for all employers and workers 
in such industries and districts under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act, 
1940, and similar statutes in Quebec since 1934, and under the Industrial Stand- 
ards Acts of the Provinces of Ontario and Alberta, 19385, Nova Scotia, 1936, 
Saskatchewan, 1937, under Part II of Manitoba Fair Wage Act, 1988, and 
under the Industrial Standards Act of New Brunswick, 1939. Other appendices 
contained summary tables of figures collected and published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics as to wages in agriculture, secured through crop corres- 
pondents, and as to average earnings of employees on steam railways and in coal 
mines, with figures as to average numbers of employees and time worked during 
1939 and certain preceding years. 

The upward movement in wage rates in progress since 1934 was more 
pronounced in 1940 than in the previous year. The average index number for 
all groups (based on rates in 1935-1939 = 100) was 108-3 in 1940 as compared with 
105-1 in 1939, 104-7 in 1938, 101-8 in 1937, 95-0 in 1936, 93-3 in 1985, 90-9 in 
1934, 89-7 in 1933, 94-7 in 1932, 101-6 in 1931 and 104-7 in 1930. For the 
various groups of trades and industries included in the calculation the index 
numbers for 1940 were as follows: building trades, 105-7; metal trades, 109-3; 
printing trades, 103-6; electric railways, 105-6; steam railways, 105-0; coal 
mining, 104-0; common factory labour, 109-5; miscellaneous factory trades, 
110-6; logging and sawmilling, 112-0; metal mining, 103-5; steamships, 115-5; 
laundries, 103-1; and telephone employees, 104-1. The average increase was 
over three per cent reflecting the greater activity resulting from war orders and 
some adjustments as a result of increases in the cost of living. 

The index numbers by industry show average increases for the year of 
about 41% per cent in manufacturing, 314 per cent for common labour in factories, 
3 per cent for electric railways, 21% per cent for building trades and one per cent 
in coal mining. Steam railway employees’ rates were unchanged. In the 
new groups percentage increases occurred as follows: metal mining 0-7, steam- 
ships 5-0, laundries 1-4 and telephone employees 1-0 per cent. In manu- 
facturing, all industries included show wage increases in 1940 except cigar 
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manufacturing. The largest advances were recorded in those industries where 
the demand for labour was increased’ under war conditions. 


PRICES AND Cost oF LivinG 


A new official index number of the cost of living in Canada, on the base of 
average prices in the period 1935 to 1939 as 100, was published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in September 1940. <A short description of the index with 
summary tables was given in the Labour Gazette for October, 1940, in a special 
article and a more detailed description in a supplement to the Labour Gazette 
for March, 1941, Prices in Canada and Other Countries. 1940. The new index 
has appeared in the Labour Gazette each month since October 1940. It replaces 
that on the base of prices in 1926 as 100 formerly published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and that published by the Department of Labour on the 
base 1913 as 100. Publication of the table showing the cost per week of a list of 
staple foods, fuel and lighting, and rent, entering into a family budget appear- 
ing monthly since 1914, was discontinued also. 

Publication each month in the Labour Gazette of a table of retail prices of 
staple foods, fuel and lighting, and rentals of workingmen’s houses in the indust- 
rial centres throughout Canada which was commenced in 1910 has been con- 
tinued since that time. Since 1920 the figures have been the average in each 
city of those secured by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from representative 
butchers, grocers, dairies, etc., supplemented by information secured by Labour 
Gazette correspondents, particularly as to milk, bread, fuel, and rent. The 
localities covered have been chiefly those with a population of 10,000 and over. 

The Labour Gazette has also contained each month summary tables of 
index numbers of wholesale prices of the principal groups of commodities, 
compiled and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Tables of index 
numbers of prices, wholesale and retail, in the principal industrial countries 
throughout the world for which such figures are available have been published 
quarterly, with an account each month of any important changes in prices. 
As a result of war conditions no information is now available for certain countries 
for which the figures were formerly included in the tables. 

The cost of living survey forming the basis of the new index number covered 
the expenditure of 1,439 families of wage earners and low salaried workers with 
earnings between $450 and $2,500 in the year ended September, 1938, except in 
the case of foods for which group, the budget quantities were computed from 
weekly records of expenditure secured at certain times in 1938 and 1939. The 
average expenditure was $1,453.90 divided as follows: Food (31-3 per cent) $443 ‘ 
Shelter (19-1 per cent) $269.50; Fuel and Light (6-4 per cent) $90.50; Clothing 
(11-7 per cent) $165-80; Home Furnishings (8-9 per cent) $125.70; Miscellaneous 
(22-6 per cent) $319.40, including Health (4-3 per cent) $60.80, Personal Care 
(1-7 per cent) $23.90, Transportation (5:6 per cent) $79.30, Recreation (5-8 
per cent) $82.10, Life Insurance (5-2 per cent) $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index was $40. 

Field agents of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics visited typical families of 
workers in Halifax, Charlottetown, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver. 

A survey of this kind had been urged upon the Government by Labour and 
other organizations and it was in conformity with a recommendation of the 
Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, held at Ottawa in 1935. 
This action was also in accordance with a resolution of a Conference of Official 
Labour Statisticians called by the International Labour Office at Geneva in 
1925. 

The index number was constructed to measure changes in the cost of main- 
taining a constant budget by calculating the cost in terms of the prices at the 
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beginning of each month of a list of commodities and services using quantities 
for each item proportionate to the average annual consumption per family 
ascertained in the cost of living survey. For each group of commodities the list 
includes a number of representative staple articles in common use for which 
reliable and comparative prices can be obtained regularly. Goods which are 
not available every month cannot be included in a calculation designed to show 
monthly changes. Some lines of seasonal goods were therefore necessarily 
excluded. 


In selecting a base period the Dominion Bureau of Statistics had to consider 
also the other indexes constructed in the Bureau, employment, industrial pro- 
duction, carloadings, etc. or these series as well as for prices it was considered 
that the years 1935 to 1939 would provide the best reference level, being repre- 
sentative of prewar conditions, and at the same time give a level for comparison 
with average conditions following the depression. This period was also selected 
by the United States Central Statistical Board for the calculation of index 
numbers for the United States. 


The cost of living as measured by this index number moved gradually 
upward during the fiscal year ended March, 1941, continuing the movement 
which commenced after the outbreak of war. The index at the beginning of 
March 1941 was 108-2, as compared with 104-6 for March 1940, and 100-8 for 
August 1939. The level at the beginning of March, 1941, therefore, was 7-3 
per cent higher than for August, 1939. It was 14-6 per cent higher than in 
1933, but was 10-1 per cent lower than in 1929. 


The index for the food group was 109-0 for March 1941, 104-8 for March 
1940, and 99-3 for August 1939. The increase since the outbreak of war there- 
fore, was 9-7 per cent. For the fuel group the index was 108-9 for March, 1941, 
105-7 for March, 1940, and 99-0 for August, 1939, the increase for the war period 
being 10 per cent. The clothing group advanced from 100-1 for August, 1939, 
to 107-8 for March, 1940, and 114-2 for March, 1941, a total increase of 14-1 
per cent. Changes in other groups since the outbreak of war down to March, 
1941, were home furnishings 10-6 per cent, rent 3-8 per cent and miscellaneous 
1-6 per cent. ; 

In wholesale prices the index number calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 advanced gradually from June 
1940 to the end of the fiscal year in March 1941. This movement followed a 
slight decline during the preceding four months. Comparative figures are 85-9 
for March, 1941, 81-6 for June, 1940, 83-2 for March, 1940, and 72-3 for August 
1939. The increase since the outbreak of war down to March, 1941, was 18-8 
per cent. In the same period the index of consumers’ goods advanced from 72-8 
to 86-2 or 18-4 per cent while the index of producers’ goods advanced from 
66-7 to 81-3 or 21-9 per cent. An index of Canadian farm products advanced 
18-3 per cent, the figures being 58-4 for August, 1939, and 69-1 for March, 1941. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


During 1940 the Department continued its record of fatalities from acci- 
dents to workers during the course of their employment or arising out of it or 
resulting from industrial diseases. Figures as to such fatalities, with information 
as to causes, were published quarterly in the Labour Gazette, and a summary for 
the calendar year, together with a statistical analysis, appeared in the issue for 
March, 1941. As in previous years, information was secured from the various 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, other provincial and Dominion 
authorities, factory inspectors, Departments of Mines, ete., and from Labour 
Gazette correspondents and newspapers. Supplementary lists showing fatalities 
reported too late for inclusion in previous lists were also given. 
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During 1940 the number of fatalities reported (preliminary figure) was 
1,144, as compared with the corresponding preliminary figure of 1,031 for 1939, 
the final figure for 1939, after revision from later reports, being 1,070. The 
three most serious accidents during the year occurred when two freighters and a 
tug boat sank during storms. That involving the greatest loss of life occurred 
on Lake Michigan on November 12 when a grain boat sank and all 21 members 
of the crew were drowned. On the same day a tug boat sank in the Beauharnois 
Canal with a loss of nine lives. On November.26, 12 members of the crew were 
drowned when a freighter sank in a storm on the Atlantic Ocean. Six pulp mill 
workers lost their lives when a conveyer collapsed during a fire at Edmundston, 
N.B., on June 3. Six loggers were killed by a train striking a truck on which 
they were returning to camp near Rimouski, Quebec, on November 25. Four 
loggers were drowned when a boat was wrecked in a storm, near Zeballos, B.C. 
on August 11. Four labourers engaged on the construction of a dam near 
Cedars, Quebec, were drowned on August 30 when a rowboat capsized. There 
were seven other accidents each of which caused the deaths of threemen. In four 
of these the victims were drowned. 


The industry in which the greatest number of fatalities was recorded, 20 
per cent of the total, was in transportation and public utilities, there being 228, 
which was a substantial increase as compared with the 181 fatalities recorded for 
this industry in 1939. Most of the increase was in water transportation 88 
fatalities in 1940 and 54in 1939. On steam railways there were 78 fatal accidents 
in 1940 and on local and highway transportation 42. In the logging industry 
there was also an appreciable increase there being 164 fatalities as compared 
with 148 in 1939. Though there were a relatively small number employed in 
this industry it occupied second place along with construction in the total 
number of fatalities. In the latter industry 81 of the fatalities were on buildings 
and structures and 35 on highway and bridge construction. In mining there 
were 160 deaths by accident, 103 being in metal mining and 37 in coal mining. 
In manufacturing there were 137 in 1940 as compared with 110 in 1939. Of the 
fatalities in this industry in 1940, 34 were in saw and planing mills, 30 in iron and 
steel plants, 13 in the manufacture of non-metallic mineral products and 10 in 
the manufacture of textiles and clothing. In agriculture there were 125 deaths 
by accident, in Service 59, in trade 49, fishing and trapping 32, and in electric 
light and power 25. 

An analysis of fatal industrial accidents according to causes shows the 
largest number, 375, under the category “moving trains, vehicles, etc.’ Of these 
126 were in connection with ‘‘automobiles and other power vehicles and imple- 
ments’; 98 in connection with watercraft; and 94 were accidents to persons 
struck or run over by, or crushed by, or between cars and engines. ‘Two hundred 
and three fatalities resulted from falls of persons, including 60 falling into pits, 
shafts, harbours, rivers, etc. and 57 falling from elevations. Fatalities numbering 
191 were caused by falling objects 67 of these being caused by falling trees and 
limbs, and 53 by objects falling in mines and quarries. ‘‘Dangerous substances”’ 
caused 138 fatalities, electric current causing 40, explosive substances 26, hot 
and inflammable substances and flames 24, and conflagrations 20 fatalities. 


The classification of fatal accidents according to provinces shows 406 in 
Ontario, 271 in Quebec, 208 in British Columbia, 83 in Nova Scotia, 50 in Alberta, 
46 in Manitoba, 39 in Saskatchewan, 32 in New Brunswick, seven in Prince 
Edward Island and two in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


LABOUR INTELLIGENCE BRANCH 


The annual report on Labour Organization in Canada and the report on 
Organization in Industry, Commerce and the Professions in Canada are both 
prepared in the Labour Intelligence Branch of the Department. In addition, 
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summaries of convention proceedings of the larger labour organizations in 
Canada and the United States of America are prepared for publication in the 
Labour Gazette and correspondence is conducted in connection with trade union 
activities and other related work. Subscription lists of the Labour Gazette are 
kept in this branch as well as the accounts of this and other publications which 
are issued by the Department and for which a charge is made. .A ‘detailed 
monthly statement. of the revenue from this source is prepared and forwarded ° 
to the Auditor General and the moneys received are deposited in the Bank of 
Canada. Daily information obtained from the leading newspapers in Canada, 
as well as from certain British, Australian and United States papers, is supplied 
to the various branches of the Department by a clipping bureau maintained in 
the branch. Additional information is obtained from the large number of labour 
papers and trade union journals received in the Department. ‘The latter are 
indexed and filed, and those retained for reference purposes are bound. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN CANADA 


The thirtieth annual report on Labour Organization in Canada, which 
covers the calendar year, 1940, contains information, including statistical tables, 
relating to the various organizations of wage-earners in Canada, their member- 
ship, benefits and publications, together with brief historical accounts of the 
principal Federations of trade unionists in Canada. 


According to the report, labour organizations are divided into two main 
groups, namely, international and Canadian. The international group is 
composed chiefly of those organizations directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, as well as the 
independent railroad brotherhoods in train and engine service. At the close of 
1940, there were 95 international organizations with locals or members in Canada. 


The second, or Canadian group, may be sub-divided according to affiliation, 
as follows: the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, organized in Toronto in 
1873; the Canadian Congress of Labour, formerly the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour, established in Montreal in 1927; the Canadian Federation of Labour 
formed in Winnipeg in 1936; the Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
organized in Hull in 1921; and the various other central bodies and independent 
units. 


In the international group, at the close of 1940, there were 95 organizations, 
having 2,078 local branches, a loss of 13, as compared with the year 1939, with a 
combined membership of 226,969, a gain of 10,308. 


The Canadian central organizations, exclusive of the National Catholie 
unions, had a combined reported membership of 69,934, in 825 local branch 
unions, a loss of 2,479 members but a gain of 10 branches. The Confederation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada and independent National Catholie unions 
reported a combined membership of 47,614, a loss of 2,859. The number of 
syndicates and study circles was 277, a loss of 28. 


There were 88 independent local units, a gain of 3, the membership reported 
by 78 being 21,027, a gain of 1,607 as compared with the 19,420 reported by 74 
units in 1939. 


The trade union membership and the total number of local branches of all 
classes of organized labour bodies in Canada, as reported to the Department for 
the past thirty years, have been as follows:— 
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Trade Union Branches by Provinces.—The province of Ontario, with 1,176 
out of a total of 3,268, had the greatest number of local branch unions; Quebec 
was seco! with 698; British Columbia was third with 365; and Alberta was 
fourth with 273. The remaining five provinces ranked as follows: Manitoba, 
211; Saskatchewan, 185; Nova Scotia, 182; New Brunswick, 167; and Prince 
Edward Island, 11. 


Reported Trade Union Membership in Canadian Cities.—There were 33 
cities in Canada with not less than 20 trade union branches, 2 more than the 
number recorded in 1939. The 1,874 local branches in these 33 cities represented 
o¢ per cent of the local branches of all classes in the Dominion. These 1,874 
branch unions contained about 67 per cent of the entire trade union membership, 
and the 1,685 reporting branches in these cities represented 59 per cent of all 
reporting branches in the Dominion. 


Trade Union Benefits —Of the thirty-one Canadian central organizations, 
seven reported payments for benefits in 1940, the total amount disbursed being 
$62,974.82, an increase of $50,486.18 as compared with the benefits paid by the 
Same number of organizations in 1939. Of the 95 international organizations 
operating in Canada, 59 reported expenditures for benefits. The total disbursed 
in Canada and the United States of America amounted to $20,262,021, this being 
$391,148 greater than the outlay for benefits by the same number of organiza- 
tions in the previous year. Returns supplied by 831 local branch unions in 
Canada show that these bodies expended a total of $273,509 to their own members 
on account of the various benefits, which was in addition to the amount dis- 
bursed by the central organizations. This amount is $168,564 less than that 
reported in 1939 by 913 local branch unions. 


Non-Trade Union Associations.—The report contains information con- 
cerning a group of 126 associations which, though not connected with the trade 
union movement, are for the most part composed of wage-earners and are, 
therefore, considered of sufficient importance to justify the recording of their 
names and numerical standing where possible. These include organizations of 
school teachers, government employees, commercial travellers, etc., with a 
combined membership of 121,153, a decrease of 36,216 as compared with the 
number of members comprised in this class of organized employees in 1939. 


Trade Union Directory.—The report also constitutes a complete labour 
directory, containing as it does, not only the names and addresses of the chief 
officers of local branch unions and delegate bodies in the Dominion, but also 
those of the central organizations with which organized Canadian workers are 
identified. 


22 DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
Tue LIBRARY OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The Department has a very complete collection of volumes, including 
periodicals, dealing with economic and social problems, supplemented by books of 
reference and volumes on history and law. There is a valuable collection of 
publications of labour organizations and periodicals published in the interest of 
organized labour, and also a comprehensive collection on industrial combinations 
and related subjects. About 180 volumes, excluding pamphlets, bound volumes 
of periodicals and government reports, were added during the fiscal year. Num- 
erous pamphlets give additional sources of information, particularly on current 
topics. 


Publications are exchanged with governments of other countries and by 
this means as well as through the International Labour Office, the Department 
is kept in touch with labour matters in almost all countries of the world. 


The primary purpose of the library is to serve as an information centre for 
the officers of the Department but, subject to their requirements, the services 
of the library are at the disposal of the general public and frequent use is made 
of its material by students and members of the staffs of Canadian universities 
and by others interested in labour problems. Books are sent by mail,“wherever 
possible, to any persons wishing to borrow them and special information and 
bibliographies are compiled when required. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Since 1915 the Department has issued an annual report on Labour Legisla- 
tion in Canada. In that year and in 1920, 1928 and 1937 the report contained 
the text or a summary of all labour laws on the Dominion and provincial statute 
books at the end of the year. Reports for the other years cover only legislation 
enacted during the year. Summaries of the laws of labour interest enacted by 
the Parliament of Canada and the provincial Legislatures are published, at the 
close of their Sessions, in the Labour Gazette. Mimeographed or printed bulletins 
dealing with special classes of labour laws are issued from time to time. 
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II. CONCILIATION AND LABOUR ACT 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1941, the conciliation services of the 
Department of Labour were utilized in connection with the adjustment of a 
number of labour disputes. In some of these cases strikes or lockouts had 
already occurred and in others cessation of work appeared to be imminent or 
there was difficulty in carrying on negotiations. The proceedings were under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act (Chapter 110 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927), which empowers the Minister of Labour to inquire 
into the causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or arbitrator when requested by the parties concerned. 


The Department of Labour has on its staff conciliation officers who are 
stationed at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. The territory of the 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises the four Western Provinces. The con- 
ciliation officers resident in Toronto confine their activities to Ontario, while the 
officers in Montreal cover the Province of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation Officer are at Ottawa. 


In addition to their work in connection with mediation in industrial disputes, 
these officers are also charged with certain duties arising out of the administra- 
tion of the Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada (see Chapter III). 


Details of the more important cases in regard to which mediation work was 
performed by the Department during the fiscal year 1940-41 are given in the 
table below. Mutually satisfactory settlements were reached in 62 of the 80 
cases listed and in 18 of the disputes dealt with, stoppages of work were ter- 
minated as a result of Departmental mediation. The great majority of the 
disputes listed occurred in industries coming within the scope of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act as extended to the production of munitions and 
war supplies and the execution of defence projects by Order in Council P.C. 
3495 (see Chapter IV). In only 29 of the cases listed had applications been 
made for procedure under that statute and in 18 of these, mutually satisfactory 
settlements of the matters in dispute were reached without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation under the Act. 
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Ii]. FAIR WAGES POLICY 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada has been administered 
by the Department of Labour since 1900, when the following resolution was 
adopted by the House of Commons:— 

That it is resolved that all government contracts should contain such conditions as will 
prevent abuses which may arise from the subletting of such contracts, and that every effort 
should be made to secure the payment of such wages as are generally accepted as current in 
each trade for competent workmen in the district where the work is carried out, and that this 
House cordially concurs in such policy and deems it the duty of the Government to take immediate 
steps to give effect thereto. 


It is hereby declared that the work to which the foregoing policy shall apply includes not 
only work undertaken by the Government itself, but also all works aided by grant of Dominion 
public funds. 

The Government’s Fair Wages Policy was later expressed in the form of an 
Order in Council dated June 7, 1922, to which certain amendments were made 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and December 31, 1934. These Orders 
in Council contain certain conditions respecting wages rates and working 
hours, those marked ‘“‘A” being applicable to government contracts for building 
and construction work and those marked “B” being observable in connection 
with government contracts for the manufacture of fittings for public buildings 
and various classes of governmental supplies and equipment. 

The work entailed in the administration of the Fair Wages Policy was 
greatly augmented during the fiscal year under review as a result. of the 
Government’s defence programme, which extended to almost every branch of 
industrial operations. : 


Pouicy IN Respect oF BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


By the adoption of the Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act in 1930, 
statutory effect was. given to the Fair Wages Policy in so far as concerns the 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition of any works for the Govern- 
ment of Canada, whether carried out under contract or by workmen employed 
by the Government who are exempt from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
At the 1935 session of Parliament, however, there was passed The Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, which, when it came into force on May 1, 1936, 
superseded the 1930 statute. Section 3 of the new Act provides as follows:— 


(1) Every contract made hereafter with the Government of Canada for construction re- 
modelling, repair or demolition of any work shall be subject to the following conditions respecting 
wages and hours:— 


(a) All persons in the employ of the contractor, subcontractor, or any other person doing 
or contracting to do the whole or any part of the work contemplated by the contract 
shall during the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 


(6) The working hours of persons while so employed shall not exceed eight hours per day nor 
forty-four hours per week except in such special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in cases of emergency as may be approved by the Minister. 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not apply to the purchase of materials, supplies 
or equipment, for use in the work contemplated, under any contract of sale and purchase. 


Section 4 of The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act applies the fore- 
going conditions to all workmen employed by the Government of Canada, on 
such works as are described above who are excluded from the operation of the 
Civil Service Act. 

The Act in question extends the application of the Fair Wages Policy also 
to agreements for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition which 
are assisted by Dominion grant in the form of contribution, subsidy, loan, 
advance or guarantee. . 
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When it is proposed to undertake any government contract for the con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, the department of 
government concerned therewith is required to indicate to the Department of 
Labour the nature, locality and estimated cost of such work, and also the 
classes of labour which will be employed. ‘Thereupon the Department of 
Labour prepares and furnishes, for insertion in the specification for the proposed 
work on which tenders are to be taken, a schedule setting forth the minimum 
rates of wages and the maximum hours of labour which are to apply under 
the Government’s policy for the various classes of workmen to be employed. 
This schedule afterwards becomes part of the contract and contractors are 
required to post copies of it conspicuously on the job for the information of 
the workmen engaged in the execution of the work. The government depart- 
ments concerned are further required to furnish monthly to the Department 
of Labour returns showing the nature of all contracts entered into during the 
preceding month to which the labour conditions supplied by the Department 
of Labour were applicable, together with the names and addresses of the con- 
tractors, the dates and amounts of the contracts, and the texts of the fair wages 
schedules and other labour conditions inserted in such contracts, which infor- 
mation is then published by the Department of Labour in its official monthly 
journal, the Labour Gazette. 


During the fiscal year under review, the Department of Labour prepared 
labour conditions for insertion in 956 building and construction contracts 
proposed to be executed by departments of government as follows: Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, 1; Fisheries, 2; Mines and Resources, 2; Munitions 
and Supply, 324; National Defence, 303; National Harbours Board, 16; National 
Research Council, 2; Public Works, 98; Salvage Division of Treasury Office, 
58; Transport, 148; and Miscellaneous, 2. 


Numerous complaints were received by the Department of Labour during 
the year as to alleged non-observance by contractors and subcontractors of 
the labour conditions set out in these government contracts, the complaints 
relating either to the wages paid, the hours worked or the classification of the 
work performed. In every instance a thorough investigation was made by 
a fair wages officer or other official of the Department, and when the complaint 
was found to be justified, the contractors were required to make the necessary 
wages adjustments with the workmen concerned for the full period involved. 


Pouicy IN RESPECT OF CONTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND OVERHAUL OF 
AIRCRAFT AND THE CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF VESSELS, ETC. 


Owing to the large and increasing number of contracts which are being 
placed all over Canada by the Dominion Government for the manufacture and 
overhaul of aircraft and for the construction and repair of boats of various 
types, the Department of Labour, in consultation with other government 
departments concerned, has drawn up schedules setting forth the minimum 
rates of wages and the maximum hours of labour to be observed in the execution 
of these respective undertakings throughout the country. From time to time 
necessary revisions are made in these schedules. 


Important contracts for military aircraft awarded to Canadian manufactur- 
ers by the British Air Ministry have also been made subject to fair wages 
conditions, and in connection therewith it has been stipulated that the rates of 
wages and conditions of employment shall conform to the practice prevailing 
in respect of contracts to which His Majesty’s Government in Canada is a 
party. By arrangement with the Department of Munitions and Supply, 
schedules of wages rates have also been included in certain other contracts for 
defence purposes which have been awarded during the year. 
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The Department of Labour co-operated closely during the year with the 
government departments concerned in ensuring that these contract conditions 
were strictly enforced. 


Pouicy In Respect oF CONTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF INTERIOR 
Firrines, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT, ETC, 


With respect to contracts for the manufacture and supply to the Govern- 
ment of Canada of fittings for public buildings; harness, saddlery, clothing and 
other outfit for the military and naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers and other government officers and employees; mail bags, letter 
boxes and other postal stores; and any other articles and things which may be 
designated by the Governor in Council; an Order in Council was adopted on 
December 31, 1934, rescinding the ““B” labour conditions previously applied to 
such contracts and substituting other conditions therefor. These conditions in 
practice have applied to defence contracts for all classes of supplies and equip- 
ment. ‘The original provision for the payment of not less than current rates, 
-or fair and reasonable rates if there are no current rates in the district where 
the work is being performed, is retained in the new conditions, but with the 
added proviso that in no event shall the wage rate for male workers 18 years 
of age and over be less than thirty cents an hour, and for female workers 18 
years of age and over be less than twenty cents an hour. It is also provided 
that male and female workers under 18 years of age shall be entitled to rates 
of wages not less than those provided for women and girls in the minimum 
wage scales of the respective provinces, and that in any case where the pro- 
vincial minimum wage laws require the payment of higher minimum wages 
than those set out above, such higher wage rates shall apply in the execution 
of Dominion contract work. 


Most of the great number of contracts placed during the year for the manu- 
facture of the above-mentioned governmental supplies were awarded by the 
Department of Munitions and Supply to cover the requirements of the naval, 
military and air forces throughout Canada. The Post Office Department 
and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police also placed numerous orders for 
miscellaneous supplies and equipment, while the Department of Public Works 
awarded a large number of contracts for the manufacture of interior fittings 
for public buildings, all coming under the provisions of the “B” labour con- 
ditions. 


The Department of Labour collaborated with each of these departments in 
enforcing the observance of the proper labour conditions in the manufacture of 
the supplies and equipment in question, and in a number of cases the contractors 
were required to make adjustments in the wages rates and to reduce the working 
hours of their employees in order to secure compliance with the terms of the 
government contracts. 


WARTIME WAGES Po.uicy 


Following a conference on wartime labour relations held between the 
Cabinet and the representatives of Canadian labour, during which the Prime 
Minister stated that an Order in Council would be issued setting forth the 
principles which should govern industrial relations in wartime “as an obligation 
that should be lived up to by all parties concerned’’, an Order in Council (P.C. 
2685) was issued on June 19, 1940, containing ‘“‘a declaration by the Government 
of Canada of principles for the avoidance of labour unrest and for the regulation 
of labour conditions during the war.’ This Order in Council re-affirmed the 
policy which was previously announced by the Prime Minister, that the full 
weight of the Government’s power will be exerted to prevent the exploitation 
of wartime needs by any form of profiteering. 
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Among the principles set out in this Order were the following :— 


1. That every effort should be made to speed production by war industries; 


2. That fair and reasonable standards of wages and working conditions should be recognized 
and that where any temporary adjustments in remuneration are made, due to war 
conditions, they might well be in the form of bonus payments; 


3. That hours of work should not be unduly extended but that where increased output 
is desired it should be secured as far as practicable by the adoption of additional shifts 
throughout the week, experience during the last war having shown that an undue 
lengthening of working hours results in excessive fatigue and in a dimunition of output. 


The Order in Council further declared ‘‘that any suspension which may 
be made of labour conditions established by law, agreement or usage, requisite 
to the speeding of wartime production, should be brought about by mutual 
agreement and should be understood as applying only for the period of emer- 
gency.” 


In order to expedite the urgently necessary work of providing accom- 
modation and training facilities for men called up for training under the National 
Resources Mobilization Act, 1940, and for personnel of the Canadian Active 
Service Forces, an Order in Council (P.C. 3947) was passed on August 16, 
1940, making Section 3(1)(b) of The Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 
1935 (quoted above), not applicable to persons employed on the construction 
of buildings and defence projects at training centres and troop concentration. 
camps at a number of specified places across Canada. 


Action was also taken by Order in Council (P.C. 6801) of November 28, 
1940, to enforce the payment of fair wages on Government contracts by making 
regulations, under the provisions of The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935, establishing a procedure whereby claims shall be investigated and settle- 
ments made. Under the new regulations, when it is ascertained through inves- 
tigation by the Department of Labour that employees have not been paid 
the required rates of wages, the contractor must deliver to the Deputy Minister 
of Labour a cheque payable to the Receiver General of Canada for the amount 
due. If payment has not been made by the Government to the contractor 
the amount due his employees is held back and paid over to the Deputy Minister 
of Labour to be deposited with the Receiver General in a Fair Wages Suspense 
Account. Cheques on this account payable to the workers concerned are then 
issued. The Deputy Minister of Labour is required to endeavour to ensure 
safe delivery of these cheques to the workers concerned. 
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IV. INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


This statement constitutes the thirty-fourth annual report of the Registrar 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation, covering proceedings under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (Chapter 112 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927) for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1941. 


DisPpuTES IN WAR WorkK 


In the report for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1940, reference was made 
to the passage on November 7, 1939, of Order in Council P.C. 3495, whereby 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were extended to 
disputes between employers and employees engaged in war work. On March 
10, 1941, for the purpose of clarifying its meaning and intent, P.C. 3495 was 
amended by Order in Council P.C. 1708. The text of P.C. 1708 is as follows:— 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council, for the purpose of clarifying the meaning 
and intent of Order in Council of the 7th November, 1939 (P.C. 3495), is pleased, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour and under and in virtue of the War Measures Act (chapter 
206, R.S.C., 1927), to amend the said Order in Council and it is hereby amended by 

(a) striking out the words “intended for the use of His Majesty’s naval, military or air 

forces or for the use of the forces of any of His Majesty’s allies in the present war’ at 
the end of the first paragraph thereof and inserting the said words at the end of para- 
graph (a), defining the meaning of the expression “munitions of war’; 

(b) inserting after the word “kind” in the third line of the definition of “supplies” in 

paragraph (6) the following words: 
“required or intended for war purposes.”’ 


The text of P.C. 3495, as amended by P.C. 1708, is as follows:— 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Labour and under and in virtue of the War Measures Act (chap. 206, R.S.C. 1927), is pleased to 
order and it is hereby ordered that the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(chap. 112, R.S.C., 1927), other than section 64 thereof, shall specifically apply in respect of 
any dispute between employers and employed engaged in the construction, execution, production, 
repairing, manufacture, transportation, storage or delivery of munitions of war or supplies, and 
in respect also of the construction, remodelling, repair or demolition of defence projects, as here- 
inafter respectively defined. 


His Excellency in Council is hereby further pleased to order that in and for the purposes of 
this Order, - 

(a) ‘munitions of war” means arms, ammunition, implements of war, naval, military or 
air stores, or any articles deemed capable of being converted thereinto, or made useful 
in the production thereof, intended for the use of His Majesty’s naval, military or 
air forces or for the use of the forces of any of His Majesty’s allies in the present war; 


(6) “supplies” includes materials, equipment, ships, aircraft, automotive vehicles, goods, 
stores and articles or commodities of every kind required or intended for war purposes, 
including, but not restricting the generality of the foregoing, (i) articles and equipment 
which, in the opinion of the Minister of Labour, would be essential for the needs of the 
Government or of the community in war; and (ii) anything which, in the opinion of 
the Minister of Labour, is, or is likely to be necessary for or in connection with the 
production, storage or supply of any such article as aforesaid; 

(c) “defence projects’ includes the construction, erection, repair, improvement or extension 
of buildings, aerodromes, airports, dockyards, roads, defence fortifications or other 
naval, military or air force works. 


On March 31, 1941, the Minister of Labour declared that in his opinion 
coal and metallic ore mining constitutes an industry engaged in the production 
of the ‘“‘supplies” described in P.C. 3495, as amended by P.C. 1708. The effect 
of this declaration was to bring within the scope of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act disputes between employers and employees in the mining 
industry in the Province of British Columbia. In 1937 this province had 
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repealed the enabling legislation whereby the Dominion statute was made applic- 
able to disputes of the character therein defined which came within provincial 
jurisdiction. 


WARTIME WAGES POLICY 


For the guidance of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation established 
under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, the wartime 
wages policy of the Government of Canada was set forth in Order in Council 
P.G. 7440 of December 16, 1940. The text of P.C. 7440 is as follows :— 


Whereas by Order in Council (P.C. 3495) dated November 7, 1939, the operation of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was extended to all disputes between employers and 
employees engaged in war work; 


And whereas the Minister of Labour reports,— 


(a) That experience has shown the said Act has not operated satisfactorily in all such 
disputes; 

(b) That, if the Government through an extension of the principles of the Fair Wages Act 
were to attempt to determine wage rates and other working conditions in all those 
industries engaged on war work, innumerable arbitrary decisions would be involved 
and the institutions and practices of collective bargaining to which it is the declared . 
policy of the Government to assure freedom (P.C. 2685, June 19, 1940) would be rendered 


superfluous and labour organizations deprived of their legitimate functions; 


(c) That the Wartime Prices and Trade Board was established at the outbreak of war and 
- has so operated that despite inescapable increase in the cost of some products, 
the increase in the cost of living since August, 1939, as measured by the new index of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, has been 6-2 per cent; in some places more; in 
some places less; ; 


(d) That the Government, in awarding war contracts, has exercised care that profits be 
restricted and, further in addition to provincial taxation and the corporate income tax 
of 18 per cent, there has been imposed, under the Excess Profits Tax Act, a further 
tax of 75 per cent on the excess of current profits over prewar profits; 


(e) That, in many trades and employments in this country, reasonable wage levels were 
established during the period 1926-29, and that the cost of living as reported in the 
Labour Gazette for September, 1940, was 12-6 per cent below the average level of 1929; 


(f{) That the Labour Co-ordination Committee has formulated appropriate principles of 
wartime wage policy and has consulted with the National Labour Supply Council in 
order to secure the considered judgment of employees and employers on the reasonable- 
ness and effectiveness of these principles and their co-operation in establishing them in 
practice; 


Therefore His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour (made on the advice of the Interdepartmental Committee on Labour Co- 
ordination, unanimously concurred in by the National Labour Supply Council), is hereby pleased, 
for the guidance of Boards of Conciliation set up under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act in carrying out their duties, to direct attention to the principles enunciated in Order in 
Council P.C. 2685, June 19, 1940, which are hereby reaffirmed, and to approve the following 
principles of wartime wage policy applicable to conditions in industries coming within the purview 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, as extended by P.C. 3495, November 7, 1939, viz.:— 


(1) Minimum wage standards established by provincial law or regulation shall be regarded 
as Minimum standards only. 


(2) Wage rates established and in effect at the date hereof ought not to be reduced by reason 
of any principle herein set out. ; 


(3) Wage rate levels established by agreement or practice in any industry or trade, nationally 
or locally during the period 1926-29, or higher levels established thereafter but prior to the date 
hereof, shall be considered generally fair and reasonable except that where it is clearly shown 
that exceptional circumstances during that period resulted in depressed and sub-normal, or 
unduly enhanced or abnormal, wages in a particular industry, trade, or locality, a Board may 
adjust such rates to what it considers fair and reasonable under such circumstances. 


f (4) In cases where it is shown to the satisfaction of a Board that the wage levels of 1926-29 
if restored would be out of alignment (in being higher than the present prevailing rates) it shall 
be accepted as reasonable by such Board that increases in wages granted in any calendar year 
shall be limited to 5 per cent of the prevailing rates. 


(5) To assure the workers that, while they are called upon to share in such sacrifices as the 
war may make necessary for the whole nation, their basic standard of living will not be impaired 
i 
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by any unavoidable increases in the cost of living, a wartime cost-of-living bonus, independent 
of basic wage rates, may properly be paid. In the determination of such a bonus, the following 
points should be observed: 


(i) Changes in the cost of living should be measured by the new Cost of Living Index 
prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Department of 
Labour and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, with such adjustments as regional 

requirements might indicate to be justified. 

(ii) The bonus should be determined at intervals not more frequently than quarterly and 
paid in the first instance only if the cost of living has risen by as much as 5 per cent since 
August, 1939, or since the time of any wage increase subsequent to that date; thereafter 
the bonus should be adjusted only if the cost of living has risen by 5 per cent or more 
since the last previous determination of a bonus payment; the bonus should be decreased 
only in case the cost of living has decreased by 5 per cent or more since the last previous 
determination of a bonus. 


(iii) Bonus should be a flat amount per hour or per week uniform for all workers and calcu- 
lated to protect the worker against increases in the cost of basic necessaries of life. 


(6) Under war circumstances the urgent need for increased volume and speed of production 
is @ justification for special provisions covering shifts and hours of work. This should be brought 
about by mutual agreement and should be understood as applying only for the duration of the 
emergency. The health and safety of the workers to be safe-guarded. 

(7) In industries which must operate continuously or which cannot successfully be operated 
on a three-shift basis, arrangements should be made in any event to allow the workers at least 
one day’s rest in seven, and such additional days of rest as may be necessary to ensure that a 
proper proportion of rest hours to work hours is maintained. Wherever such arrangements are 
made payment of overtime rates of pay should be adjusted to meet the conditions in a manner 
reasonable to both the employers and employees. 


(8) Whenever, in the interest of war production, any suspension is necessary of any existing 
condition of work established by practice or agreement, it shall be a condition of any such arrange- 
ment by which the suspension is eftected, if the workers so desire the previously existing condition 


of work shall be restored on the termination of the emergency fully and without modification. 

(9) It shall be the duty of the Registrar of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
record such suspensions or departures from trade practices during the war with a view to facilitat- 
ing measures to restore the same after the war as may be required. 

(10) In the case of any dispute in which a contract with a government department is involved, 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation to which the dispute is submitted shall afford to the 
Department concerned the privilege of submitting to the Board a brief in writing as to the views 
of the Department on any matter touching the dispute. , 

(11) It shall be the duty of any Board of Conciliation and Investigation to ensure that all 
agreements arrived at as a result of the deliberations of the Board shall be filed with the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

His Excellency in Council on the same recommendation, and under and in virtue of the War 
Measures Act (Chap. 206, R.S.C. 1927) is pleased to order and it is hereby ordered that all agree- 
ments negotiated during the war period shall conform to the principles enunciated herein and in 
the said Order in Council, of the 19th June, 1940—P.C. 2685. 


His Excellency in Council is hereby further pleased to direct that the report of any Board 
shall be at once communicated to the Minister of Labour who shall review the findings of such 
Board; and, to the extent which in his opinion the report deviates from the principles herein 
contained, shall direct a reconvening of the Board for reconsideration thereof. 


On March 31, 1941, the Minister of Labour issued a memorandum of 
suggestions for the application of Order in Council P.C. 7440 by Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation. The text of the memorandum is as follows:— 


1. PURPOSE OF THE ORDER IN CoUNCIL 


The purpose of the Order in Council is to establish a uniform wage policy for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation by providing that, subject to certain exceptions stated in section 5 
below, the highest wage rates generally prevailing and normally established for the different 
occupations in any given establishment during the period 1926-29 or any higher rates established 
thereafter but before December 16, 1940, shall be accepted as fair and reasonable, and that such 
wage rates may be supplemented by a separate bonus as the cost of living rises. 


2. ADJUSTMENT OF WAGE RatTEs In NorMAut CaskEs 


\ ° ° 
(a) Subject to the exceptions stated in section 5 below, wage rates which are as high as or 
higher than the highest rates established during the period 1926-29 or thereafter may not be 
changed, but wage rates which are lower than the rates during that period may be increased up 
to that level. 
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(b) In comparing the wage rates of piece workers, account should be taken not only of the 
straight piece work rate but also of any applicable incentive bonus. 


(c) The Order clearly indicates that. comparison of existing wages with those of the period 
1926-20 must be made on the basis of wage rates, not earnings. It definitely mentions wage 
rates and wage rate levels but makes no mention of earnings (Sections 2, 3 and 5). The princ- 
ipal question at issue, apart from the conditions referred to in sections 3 and 4, is whether 
present wage rates differ from those of the base period. Other considerations, such as guarantees 
of employment, or a longer or shorter work week, which may have obtained in the 1926-29 period 
but are no longer in effect, have no import under the Order. 


3. Cost or Livine Bonus 


(a) A cost of living bonus may be given to protect the worker not from increases in the 
cost of all his purchases but only from increases in the cost of the basic necessities of life. A flat 
bonus is therefore suggested because a bonus computed as a percentage of wage rates or earnings 
would favour the better paid workers, defeat the purpose of the Order by preventing that decline 
in the consumption of non-essential commodities which is required by war conditions and is 
necessary to prevent inflation. 


(b) In view of the wide variations in the wage rates of individuals and occupational groups, 
if the bonus were determined independently in each industrial establishment or even each economic 
area, many arbitary decisions would be involved and confusion would result. Therefore the 
following standard formula is suggested on the rough assumption that a wage of $25 per week 
ee a family practically no margin for expenditures on anything but the basic necessities of 
ife: 4 

When the Dominion Bureau of Statistics Index for the Dominion or for the region 
advances 5 per cent (1) full time workers might receive a maximum weekly bonus of $1.25; 
(2) part-time workers would then receive an hourly bonus of $1.25 divided by the normal 
weekly hours worked in the establishment in question; (3) male workers, under 21 years of 
age and female workers, if employed at basic rates of less than 50 cents an hour on jobs 
which by custom or practice are not ordinarily assigned to adult male workers, might receive 
a bonus of 5 per cent of their basic hourly rates (maximum $1.25 per week). Proportional 
pe ie may, of course, be made in the bonus when the advance in the cost of living exceeds 

per cent. 


(c) The Order does not limit the bonus to instalments of 5 per cent or multiples thereof. 
It does direct, however, that bonuses may not be granted (1) unless three months have elapsed 


since the last wage adjustment or bonus determination and (2) unless the cost of living has risen 
by at least 5 per cent since the last previous determination of a bonus payment or wage adjustment. 


(d) The Order does not preclude the granting of a wage increase (within the terms indicated) 
and a cost of living bonus simultaneously. 


4, CoMPUTATION OF CHANGES IN THE Cost oF LIVING 


(a) In most instances the new Cost of Living Index for the Dominion prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics will be the medium for measuring changes in the cost of living. 
In itor Gap RCE however, regional indices prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
may be used. 


(b) If wage rates have not been increased since August, 1939, the change ‘in the cost of living 
should be computed since August, 1939. If wage rates have been increased since August, 1939, 
the change in the cost of living should be computed:since the date of the most recent increase in 
wage rates. 


(c) In August, 1939, the index number of the cost of living was 100-8. A 5 per cent increase 
in the cost of living since August, 1939, would therefore be indicated by an increase of 5-04 points 
in the index number. In December, 1940, the index number was 108-0. A 5 per cent increase 
since December, 1940, would therefore be indicated by an increase of 5-4 points in the index 
number. The absolute change in the index number is, however, so close to the percentage change 
that for all practical purposes the absolute change in the index number may be taken as the 
percentage change in the cost of living. For example, the percentage change in cost of living 
between August, 1939, and December, 1940, may be taken as 7-2 per cent (108-0 minus 100-8) 
instead of 7-14 per cent (7-2 divided by 100-8). 


5. ADJUSTMENT OF WaGE RatTEs IN EXCEPTIONAL CASES , 


__ (a) Regardless of whether present wage rates are less than, equal-to or higher than the 
highest wage rates established during the period 1926-29 or thereafter, if it is shown that such 
highest rates were depressed or subnormal, a Board may recommend an increase to any level 
which it considers fair and reasonable. 
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(b) If present wage rates are equal to or higher than the highest wage rates established 
during the period 1926-29 or thereafter, but it is shown that such highest rates were unduly 
enhanced or abnormal, a Board may recommend that the present rates may be reduced to any 
level, not less than that prevailing on December 16, 1940, which it considers fair and reasonable. 


(c) If present wage rates are less than the highest wage rates established during the period 
of 1926-29 or thereafter, but it is shown that such highest rates were unduly enhanced or abnormal, 
such highest rates need not be restored but a Board may recommend that the present rates be 
increased at a rate of not more than 5 per cent per year. 


THIRTY-FOUR YEARS’ OPERATIONS 


Applications under the terms of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its inception on March 22, 1907, to March 31, 1941, numbered 1,058, while 
634 Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were established. A few of these 
boards dealt with two or more applications. In the cases in which boards were 
not granted settlements were effected by agencies other than those provided by 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act or it was found that the machinery 
of the statute could not be utilized. In only 44 cases was the cessation of work 
which threatened not averted, or the strike which had already been entered 
upon not ended, as a result of board procedure. 


THE Fiscan YEAR 1940-1941 


Eighty-two applications for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation were received during 1940-41. Ninety-two applications appear in 
the record, however, proceedings in regard to ten applications having continued 
over from the preceding fiscal year. Approximately 51,000 employees were 
directly concerned in these disputes. The request of employees for increased 
wages and changes in working conditions and the attempt of unions to negotiate 
working agreements were the main causes of the disputes. 


Forty boards were established, three of which dealt with two applications 
each, and two with three applications each. In addition two applications were 
referred to a board which had been established during the preceding fiscal year. 
Proceedings were also completed by seven boards established during the preced- 
ing fiscal year, which dealt with ten applications. 


Two disputes were settled before the boards functioned. Thirty-four of 
the remaining 45 boards reported during the fiscal year. These 34 boards dealt 
with 43 disputes. Unanimous board reports were received in regard to 24 
disputes, while majority and minority reports were presented respecting 19 
disputes. 


Twenty-eight disputes were settled as a result of board procedure, the 
settlements in three cases being based on recommendations contained in minority 
reports. Compromise settlements were effected in six disputes, in four cases by 
direct negotiations and in the two others through departmental mediation. 


Boards’ recommendations relative to six disputes were rejected by the 
employers concerned, and relative to three disputes by the employees affected. 
In two of the former and one of the latter cases strikes subsequently occurred. 


When the fiscal year ended one board had been instructed by the Minister 
of Labour to reconvene, and in another case the result of the board’s findings 
was not yet known. 

The three strikes which were not averted as a result of board procedure 
involved (1) Canadian Vickers, Limited, and employees in its Industrial Depart- 
ment boiler shop, (2) Collingwood Shipyards, Limited, and its boilermakers, 
machinists and blacksmiths, and (3) H. F. McLean, Limited, and its plumbers, 
steamfitters, etc. 
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The establishment of boards was unnecessary with respect to 31 applications, 
16 of the disputes having been settled through mediation of the Dominion 
Department of Labour, and 3 disputes through provincial mediation, while 
2 disputes were adjusted by direct negotiations between the parties concerned. 
Six applications did not meet the statutory requirements and three applications 
related to Dominion Government employees, who do not come under the pro- 
visions of the statute. Consent to the establishment of a board was withheld 
by the employer in a case which fell outside the direct scope of the statute. 


Five applications had just been received at the close of the fiscal year. 


COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED 


During the fiscal year, on the recommendation of the Minister of Labour 
and in accordance with Section 65 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
commissioners were appointed under the provisions of Part I of the Inquiries 
Act as follows:— 


(1) On October 18, 1940, His Honour Judge Albert Constantineau, Judge 
of the County Court for the Counties of Prescott and Russell, Ontario, was 
appointed a Commissioner to inquire into a dispute between Courtaulds (Canada) 
Limited, Cornwall, Ont., and its employees, members of the United Textile 
Workers Federal Local Union No. 3. In connection with this dispute a strike 
of approximately 1,700 employees had occurred on September 26, 1940. Asa 
result of mediation by an officer of the Department of Labour, work had been 
resumed on the following day on the understanding that the dispute would be 
the subject of direct negotiations between the parties concerned. These 
negotiations proved unsuccessful and the Commissioner was appointed to 
inquire into the dispute, which related to the refusal of the company to dismiss 
an employee whom the union contended should be dismissed for cause. The 
report of the Commissioner was received on October 23, 1940. The investigation 
disclosed that the dispute had originated in connection with an alleged assault 
by one Louis Cinquini on one of his fellow-workers. The management had 
taken disciplinary action against Mr. Cinquini by suspending him from work 
for a short period but the union claimed that he should be dismissed from his 
employment. The Commissioner recommended that Mr. Cinquini be not 
dismissed but be reinstated in his employment since no sufficient justification 
to warrant his dismissal had been disclosed’ and since, in the Commissioner’s 
opinion, the suspension constituted ample punishment for the offence committed. 
The Commissioner’s report concluded with a further recommendation that Mr. 
Cinquini be immediately dismissed in the event that he should in the future 
commit any reprehensible act. 


(2) On February 24, 1941, the Honourable Mr. Justice M. B. Archibald, of 
the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, Halifax, N.S., was appointed a Commissioner 
to inquire into the causes of lack of capacity production of the coal mines in 
the Minto-Chipman district of the Province of New Brunswick and to make 
such recommendations as in his opinion might serve to bring the coal mines in 
the district into full production and maintain such production for the duration 
of the war. Representations had been received concerning serious curtailment 
in the production of coal in the Minto-Chipman district due to absenteeism, 
sporadic strikes, and other causes arising out of management and employee 
action. ‘The Commissioner’s report had not been received at the end of the 
fiscal year. 


(3) On February 27, 1941, a Commission was appointed to act as a tribunal 
to deal with disputes between various coal mining companies in the Province of 
Nova Scotia and their employees, members of District 26, United Mine Workers 
of America. The tribunal functioned in accordance with the following recom- 
mendation of the Board of Conciliation and Investigation which, during 1940, 
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inquired into differences between the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, and 
its employees, members of District 26, United Mine Workers of America: “‘that 
between December 1 and December 15, 1940, the parties agree on a tribunal 
to which they would refer the matter of a new contract if unable to negotiate 
one themselves, and that the parties should commence the negotiations them- 
selves on a new contract on January 5, 1941, and if unable to agree refer the 
matter to the tribunal already named on January 15, 1941, for final disposition, 
if possible, before the 1st day of February, 1941.” At a conference held in 
Halifax, N.S., on December 12, 1940, attended by officials of the Dominion and 
Nova Scotia Departments of Labour and representatives of the coal mine 
operators in Nova Scotia and of District 26, United Mine Workers of America, 
it was agreed between the union officials and the representatives of the Dominion 
Coal Company, Limited, and of the Cumberland Railway and Coal Company, 
Limited, that the same persons who constituted the aforementioned Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, namely, the Honourable Mr. Justice C. P. 
McTague, chairman, Mr. Ralph P. Bell and Professor F. R. Scott, should act as 
the tribunal to settle the terms of a new contract if the operators and the 
employees should have failed to reach an agreement on or before January 15, 1941. 
In addition, at the Halifax conference, the union officials and the representatives 
of the Acadia Coal Company, Limited, and of the Old Sydney Collieries, Limited, 
agreed that in the event of their failure to reach accord on wage contracts the 
differences would be referred to the same tribunal (see page 48). Negotiations 
between the union officials and the representatives of the four companies having 
proven unsuccessful, the matters in dispute were accordingly referred to the 
tribunal, composed of Mr. Justice McTague, chairman, Mr. Bell and Professor 
Scott. The report of the tribunal was received on March 8, 1941. ‘The tribunal 
recommended that the interested parties execute agreements providing for 
certain increases and adjustments in wage rates, the payment of wartime cost-of- 
living bonuses, the writing off of all the debts owing to two of the companies by 
certain employees for rent and coal, and the provision of free rent and coal to 
all employees enlisted in the armed services or their families. The parties 
subsequently signed agreements giving effect to the award of the tribunal. 


(4).On March 24, 1941, Mr. W. H. Furlong, K.C., Windsor, Ont., was 
appointed a Commissioner to inquire into a dispute between the Chrysler 
Corporation of Canada, Limited, Windsor, and certain employees, members of 
Local 195, United Automobile Workers of America, in connection with which an 
application for the establishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
had been received on February 19, 1941 (see page 73). The Commissioner’s 
report had not been received at the end of the fiscal year. 


SuMMARY TABLES RESPECTING PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE 
INDUSTRIAL DispuTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


The tables here presented are arranged in several divisions, viz.: (i) showing 
proceedings by industries concerned during the fiscal year 1940-41; (ii) showing 
proceedings by industries concerned from March 22, 1907, to March 31, 1941; 
(iii) showing by fiscal years, 1907-41, number of disputes dealt with; (iv) showing 
by calendar years, 1907-41, number of disputes dealt with; and (v) summarizing 
operations under the statute for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1941. 
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I. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1940, 
TO MARCH 31, 1941 


Number Number Number 

of applica- of of strikes 
tions for boards |notaverted 

boards |established| or ended 


Industries affected 


.I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, 
other public utilities and war work:— 
(1) pee ae 


OAD tha a oc Bales v4 weaee Be ea Rate estan AE ee 2 1 0 
Metals ayes. i... AEREARS, Sone, . ae OR 2 iy 0 

(2) Transportation and communication— ‘ 
PLEA TAL WAV SE. ioe ee ee ane Ste PN ete ar vn a 9 1 0 
Street and electric railways!) /k een, ea ee 4 1 0 
NES tOr LYANSPOrCAGION cee useeh Ricca chats Lakota Le ae 8 2 0 
SSID lens bs Gut eae nee sera nt 7 bo ee eee eae Re 1 sa 0 
MEELEPDONES Ms sol hice dn SAR Oe es da ee Se 1 0 0 

(3) Miscellaneous— 

Light and power and waterworks..................000.. 3 o 0 
Elevators. seve. Lye a Eis Pee ee LN ee ee Pla, ee 1 0 0 
CE) V ATI WOEK Sori week with ohicem OCR Ro TITEL Doe ee te a eo 54 28 3/ 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the scope of the Act....... 7 1 0 
92* 40t 3 


* Including 10 applications carried over from preceding year. 

t Three boards dealt with two applications each, and two with three applications each; also two 
boards were established on one application. In addition two applications were referred to a board which 
had been established during the preceding fiscal year. 


Proceedings under the Act during 1940-41 include ten cases in which certain 
proceedings had taken place during the preceding year, while on March 31, 
1941, results were still pending in connection with twenty applications. 


Il. TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, 
TO MARCH 31, 1941 : 


he N rare 
; of applica- of strikes 
Industries affected tions for not averted 
boards or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, other 
public utilities and war work:— 
(1) Mining and smelting— 
1 ae ee Miia ves) Dep  | |) Lea at Gee eR MINES Tee OA iN ce 108 13 
LE ae e tas Wry REP ACN Ne Pat Rake hy WG ORE 23 5 
Asbestos: 0.0.0 ae ee acces 8 Ee Pe ue eee ty 1 0 
Bdb sh i eehe eee ae ROME. el okie Re Sens Ua te oe 2 1 
(2) Transportation and communication— 
Steam walla yess ls, ete bik lai 8 rie ax See ie Pas ek 268 7 
Street and. slectnic Trailways Wide pag abs ici eu OeeA wile: we Seen. 157 ‘ 
Motor transportations 7.0. Mt), St, Se ST SOE) 25 0 
Express pple e's AEE. 5 Nolte ss een ae Salle Ck o LEIP Ws Ceeenntre sir: asl 14 1 
BRIDDING sea iwi ses Ata hee teh yO DAM thn a Dba) 69 0 
A OlO SPADE. Ore We rae Tee te, Oa on een Rate PE Meg Slay 36 1 
Welaphonde, TuIA . TO Pa Peay. Bee ti Phe 13 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
Light and power and waterworks............ccccccccccccccccece, 67 3 
ROW ALORS. 5 acciran las Sab as Oe EL Ohne a od I ee cle Gs a 14 0 
(4) Warwork (2h uOg 0 ity atten So ee ey SRT 84 + 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope, of the:Act..2..< sac; 177 2 
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V. GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


The Government Annuities Act (Chapter 7 of the Revised Statutes of Can- 
ada, 1927, as amended by Chapter 33 of the Statutes of 1931) authorizes the 
issue of Government Annuities, it being considered “in the public interest that 
habits of thrift be promoted and that the people of Canada be encouraged and 
aided thereto, so that provision may be made for old age”. Under the Act, 
the Minister of Labour may contract with any person resident or domiciled 
in Canada for the sale of a Government Annuity. 

A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in quarterly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of years 
certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, whichever period shall be the 
longer. Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are 
for purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age, by monthly, 
quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate annuities 
are for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed who wish to 
obtain immediate incomes in return for their accumulated savings. 

Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its mem- 
bers, or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, of 
annuities otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. 
In the latter case the purchase money required may be: derived partly from 
the wages of employees and partly from employers’ contributions. 

In the year 1939-40 a new method was adopted for the sale of retirement 
annuities to members of industrial and other groups. Under the new method 
a group annuity contract is issued to an employer, providing for purchase 
of annuities on behalf of his employees in accordance with an agreed plan 
covering details of purchase and payment of annuities. The group contract 
provides that a certificate be issued by the Government to each employee 
participating, to be replaced by an annuity contract when the annuity becomes 
due. There was a noteworthy demand during the year under review for this 
class of contract. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, 
up to and inclusive of March 31, 1941, the total number of individual contracts 
and certificates issued was 72,149. Of these, 7,776 were group annuity certi- 
ficates, issued in the past two years. The remainder were individual contracts, 
of which approximately 3,000 were issued under pension plans, by agreements 
made before group contracts and certificates (referred to above) were instituted. 

Table I shows the number of individual contracts and certificates issued and 
net receipts by fiscal years. It may be seen that in thé fiscal year under review 
11,994 contracts and certificates were issued. Of these, 5,458 were contracts 
with individual annuitants, and 6,536 were certificates issued under all the 
group contracts—i.e., additional certificates issued under 4 group contracts 
effective during the year 1939-40, as well as certificates issued during the year 
1940-41 under 26 new group contracts. Thus there was a total of 30 group 
contracts in effect. In addition, there were in effect 46 pension plan agree- 
ments providing for the 3,000 contracts with individuals, previously referred to. 
Among the contracts issued during the year were 1,681 immediate annulty 
contracts with an average amount of annuity of $308. 

The total net receipts throughout the period were $172,103,675.68, net 
receipts for the year under review being $18,803,645.27. These sums represent 
total receipts less premiums refunded without interest by reason of overpayment 
or cancellation of application for annuity. 
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The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1941, is shown 
in Table II to be $156,053,072.00. This includes the sum of $111,425.22 trans- 


ferred to maintain the reserve. 


year was $15,520,676.78. 

Of the 72,149 contracts and certificates issued since the inception of the 
Act, 6,369 were cancelled, leaving in effect on March 31, 1941, 65,780 (Table III). 
Annuity was payable under 22,390 of these, and annuity was still deferred 
under the remaining 43,390. The total amount of annuity payable under 


vested contracts was $9,047,286, an average of $404 per contract. 


The excess of receipts over payments for the 


The value 


of all outstanding annuities was $156,053,072, of which $104,488,910 was the 
value of vested annuities and $51,564,162 the value of deferred annuities. 


TABLE I.—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND CERTIFICATES 
ISSUED AND NET RECEIPTS THEREUNDER, BY FISCAL YEARS 


Fiscal 
Year Ending 
March 31 


Individual 


Contracts 
and 


Certificates 


Net 


Receipts 


$ cts. 


50,391 31 
434,490 89 
393,441 40 
441,600 60 
417,135 50 
390,886 72 
314,765 29 
441,696 09 
432,272 40 
332,792 O1 
322,154 23 
408,718 78 
531,800 45 
748,159 73 


1,028,353 07 
1,458,818 92 
1,606,822 03 


Fiscal 
Year Ending 
March 31 


Individual 
Contracts 
and 


Net 
Receipts 


Certificates 


MORALS kis cte epee 


668 
503 
1,223 
1,328 
1,207. 
1,772 
1,726 
1,375 
2,412 
3, 930 
6,357 
7,806 
5,724 
8,518 
9,014 
11,994 


72,149 


$ cts. 


1,938,921 17 
1,894,885 29 
3,843,087 96 
4,272,418 87 
3,156,475 24 
3,612,233 88 
4,194,383 81 
3,547,345 03 
7,071,439 00 
13,376,400 02 
21,281,981 31 
23,614,823 95 
13,550,483 22 
18,189,318 98 
20,001,533 26 
18,803,645 27 


172,103,675 68 
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TABLE Il.—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT 
FOR YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1941 


Balance at credit of fund, April 1, 1940 
Receipts, 1940-41, less payments 
Amount transferred to maintain reserve 


Balance at credit of fund, March 31, 1941 


LIABILITIES 
Value of all outstanding annuities (see Table IIL)...........+- + seer rere 
RECEIPTS 
AOA Loran TbICR.o .vaen a aiseraers oe Wary hort (Pia mete? Tekin § ee mt ne le $ 
era Gin LEG lee ho gats nw mlienenda tle Semisan ncabncbiele. dh Leanne 2 A yan ai tc, 1b Sekine SA 
Interest at 4% to March 31, 1941 ........- 22. eerenneeeer rere siecem ent 
UR ee Ets aka x oethcdin a Wid wide acpanshn te Menkele nt Sneath 8 
PAYMENTS 


EEA TaTTICS Fo a, Ane a gs cee Se tee a ye es 


ASSETS 


WOety SaEs atc airal ate catiaialleliny m. astar eri euth (OG ce le Cree e ies Bre Sie Or AP SS .y, 


DN gureilet mal 6.4) it +1 eV eLshesea) euler’ 0 fear eh 9) 6.10 # salel.s. ar 2 


i tock kal ‘scuba ae me, SAG! Of OL Cte: Oneg eo” CL ORe Perey eS) BL euie 


ea ee we anal we (a: 6) ifa.e €) otra) em, SR ee) enna 8) Ss eaiee) 


$ 156,053,072 00 


$ 140,420,970 00 
15,520,676 78 
111,425 22 


$ 156,053,072 00 
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Premiums returned with interest 
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Premiums returned without interest.........0..esee eect erent et esse 
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7,135,033 37 
11,717,512 10 
5,734,007 79 


$ 24,586,553 26 


$ 8,688,945 66 


18,877 66 


309,152 96 


48,900 20 


$ 9,065,876 48 
15,520,676 78 


$ 24,586,553 26 
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TABLE III.—VALUATION, MARCH 31, 1941, OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND CERTIFI- 
CATES ISSUED PURSUANT TO THE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT AND IN 
FORCE ON THAT DATE 


sss 


Number of Present 
Gin cihcat inn Contracts mieries Value of 
an anit Annuities 
Certificates y in Force 
tf AS A ee 
$ $ 
Vested— 
A TOS Re hel eta RM NU," sk tah he A ret OM Beg 3,543 | 1,556,590 | 13,762,699 
POTTALO BOTs Ae ee eth mth ee ey, WER aPyA Pee Pret, oe 6,808 | 2,403,663 | 25,140,005 
Malegy guaranteedvin sal. valiant eh ORs Nt aio 3,246 | 1,553,076 | 17,862,015 
Hetated, COBTENGCEC coc sasc ue al noes hide | Lente Ld ee 5,657 | 2,154,159 | 28,516,300 
AARP NOVIVOT MY bk Oc edt ac dena Kae geld whe SO cee 2,050 |. 873,903 | 11,669,818 
Last survivor, guaranteed........... pA ete oe Sara cay al 1,086 506, 195 7,538,073 
POCA WSR EOE EL YON Ski eee Ruel uN of Ra aaNet RN bn an 22,390 | 9,047,286 | 104,488,910 
Deferred ‘contractsand certificates)... bos a hee ks 43, 890 oes 51,564, 162 


156,053,072 


ANALYSIS OF VESTED ANNUITIES 


The statistical tables given below were compiled from data regarding 
vested contracts (those under which annuity was being paid) in Table III, 
in effect on March 31, 1941, exclusive of last survivor contracts. In Table 
IV (a) the number of contracts analysed was 19,254. This number included 
those under which, the life having failed during the guarantee period, annuity 
certain was payable. From this table, which shows the distribution of con- 
tracts by amount of annuity, it may be found that 75-1 per cent of the annuities 
were for amounts under $600, 15-2 per cent for $600 to $1,200, and 9-7 per 
cent for $1,200 or over (those over $1,200 having been issued prior to August, 
1931). In Table IV (b) the number analysed was 18,641, which included 
all contracts on existing single lives. The classification was by sex and age of 
annuitant and showed the largest age group to be 60-69 for each sex, the average 
age attained under all contracts being 65-2 years. 


TABLE IV.—VESTED ANNUITY CONTRACTS, SINGLE LIFE ONLY, IN EFFECT ON 
MARCH 31, 1941 
fa) By Amount or ANNUITY 


SSS 


’ Number of Cumulative 
Amount of Annuity Contracts p.c. p.c. 
ttt LE I I eee a | ae Al 
Dees cna S300! crete neue Mad a RL ey a 9,866 51-3 51-3 
7000 endvless thancs GOO... aie ek te ee ies Chane ie 4,588 23-8 75-1 
60 DOORS odd NURI se MBO ra. aR ee 2, 238 11-6 86-7 
$900 ik Dg BORO ee Nil cig lel MMU RL eM a 701 3°6 90-3 
ERACULY SO LIZOO Moo c cs cae ORL gant ee OE ERM eS ara 1,710 8-9 99-2 
Over S100 aatirec. sieges AY Nard he Ne Aa iy ‘at 0-8 100-0 
0. 


(6) By Spex anp Acs or ANNUITANT 


SSS SSS 


Male Female Total 
i CES Vin a Ne eee Db ee Rs ASS 
Age Attained Number of Number of Number of Cumulative 
Contracts | P-° | Contracts | P-° | Contracts | P-¢- p.c. 

Lesa tiem aie. magia sc) es. 123 1-9 333 24 456 2-5 2-5 
A020 SU hb, 8). wemae he Tb Are Wu 286] 4-4 739 6-1 1,025 5-5 8-0 
BOBO ree deleting Ae tie ek ow 1,207°)- 320-2 2,392 | 19-7 3,699 | 19-8 27-8 
si og POP, EAE RENAN TM oN Ee 2,479 | 38-4 4,704 | 38-7 7,183 | 38-5 66-3 
10-790 OR, BU eres: Rahn FO 1,785 | 27-6 3,171 | 26-0 4,956 |} 26-6 92-9 
BOSD sue aera Bos ea 448 6-9 784. 6-4 1,232 6-6 99-5 
OY BUC OWOE i ae ee ice 38 0:6 52 0-4 90 0-5 100-0 
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ALAS stl maaaleieen tied 6,466 | 100-0 12,175 | 100-0 18,641 | 100-0 
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VI. EMPLOYMENT OFFICES CO-ORDINATION ACT 


The fiscal year ended March 31, 1941, was the twenty-third in which the 
Employment Service Branch, set up under the Employment Offices Co-ordination . 
Act, co-operated with the provincial governments to maintain the Employment 
Service of Canada. ! 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BRANCH 


The primary function of the Employment Service Branch is administrative 
that of administering the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (Chapter 57 
of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927). This Act empowers the Minister of 
Labour :— 


(a) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices and to promote uniformity of methods among them; 


(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of infor- 
mation between employment offices concerning the transfer of labour 
and other matters; and 

(c) to compile and distribute information received from employment 
offices, and from other sources, regarding prevailing conditions of 
employment. 


The Department of Labour does not itself operate any public employment 
offices, but, through the device of paying subventions to the provinces, as 
provided in the Act, encouragement is given to the governments of the several 
provinces to operate such offices on a uniform basis. In view of the close 
co-ordination of effort which is attained, the employment offices of the several 
provinces and the federal clearing houses, though each unit retains its individual 
identity, are commonly considered as a single organization known as the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada. 


AGREEMENTS WITH THE PROVINCES 


The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act provides in Section 6 that :— 
The payments hereinbefore authorized shall, as to each province, be 
conditional upon agreement between the Minister and the government of 
the province as to the terms, conditions and purposes within the 
meaning of this Act upon and for which the payments are to be made and 
applied, and upon such agreement being approved by the Governor in 
Council. 

During the fiscal year 1940-41, uniform agreements were concluded with all 
the provincial governments except that of Prince Edward Island. The sum 
of money which was specified in the agreement as being available for payment 
by the Department of Labour to the provinces was the statutory provision 
of $150,000. This amount was distributed among the provinces in proportion 
to their expenditures on public employment office administration and operation, 
the provinces being entitled to claim a portion of the federal appropriation in 
respect of expenditures on the operation and maintenance of these offices, but 
not for expenditures on premises or equipment. The amount of $150,000 dis- 
tributed among the provinces enabled a repayment to them of 25-6 per cent 
of their gross expenditures. in this field, this percentage being slightly less than 
that of the previous year. Table No. 1 on page No. 86 shows the amount spent 
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by the various provinces, together with the amounts paid to them by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition, the Department furnished the provinces with the 
different forms utilized in the employment offices. 


The annual agreements between the Minister of Labour and the several 
provincial governments, concluded under the terms of the Act, provide that 
the province, in the operation of its employment offices, shall register all 
applicants offering themselves for employment and undertake to locate suitable 
workers for all employers listing vacancies, without charging any fee or commis- 
sion either to employer or employee. The province further agrees that the 
officials of the Employment Service shall accept no responsibility with respect 
to rates of wages or other working conditions offered or asked, but shall merely 
communicate the information available on these subjects to the applicant or 
employer, as the case may be. It is also agreed that where employment is 
reported to be affected by an industrial dispute, employees being referred to 
such employment shall be notified of this fact. Another important provision 
of the agreements is that the province shall make a special endeavour to place 
in suitable employment handicapped men suffering from the effects of active 
service during the Great War. In the agreements the provinces undertake to 
furnish the Department of Labour with information relative to the transactions 
of the offices, industrial information and the like. The Department of Labour 
is authorized to inspect the provincial employment offices from time to time, to 
determine whether the conditions of the agreement are being respected. 


Location oF EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Every office of the Employment Service offers facilities for both men and 
women who are seeking work in any occupation, and for employers seeking 
any sort of help. Obviously, it is neither practicable nor advisable to segregate 
the various functions of the offices at all centres, but when the volume of work 
warrants it, and where the population to be served is of sufficient magnitude, 
such division of functions is made, and separate departments are operated for 
men and women, skilled and unskilled workers, farm, factory and domestic 
applicants, etc. In Western Canada, where seasonal workers, such as farm 
labourers, are regularly hired in large numbers, it is customary to operate 
temporary offices at some of the smaller centres in the busy season. 

During the year the number of centres in which offices are maintained was 
increased to 79. The list of centres where offices are now located is as follows :— 


Nova Scotia (four centres).—Halifax, Kentville, New Glasgow, Sydney. 
New Brunswick (three centres).—Chatham, Moncton, Saint John. 


Quebec (twelve centres).—Chicoutimi, Hull, La Tuque, Levis, Matane, 
Montreal, Quebec, Rouyn, Sherbrooke, Thetford Mines, Three Rivers, Val d’Or. 


Ontario (thirty-four centres).—Barrie, Belleville, Brantford, Chatham, 
Fort William, Galt, Guelph, Hamilton, Kenora, Kingston, Kitchener, Lindsay, 
London, New Toronto, Niagara Falls, North Bay, Oshawa, Ottawa, Owen 
Sound, Pembroke, Peterborough, Port Arthur, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, 
Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Simcoe, Stratford, Sudbury, Timmins, Toronto 
Welland, Windsor, Woodstock. 


Manitoba (four centres).—Brandon, Dauphin, Portage la Prairie, Winnipeg. 
Saskatchewan (nine centres).—Estevan, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, 
Prince Albert, Regina, Saskatoon, Swift Current, Weyburn, Yorkton. 


Alberta (five centres).—Calgary, Drumheller, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat. 


British Columbia (eight centres).—Kamloops, Nanaimo, Nelson, New 
Westminster, Penticton, Prince Rupert, Vancouver, Victoria. 
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For the purpose of co-ordinating the efforts of the various local offices, and 
to facilitate the transfer of any kind of labour from districts over-supplied to 
those where a dearth exists, eight clearing houses have been established 
throughout Canada. Those for provincial clearance, operated by the provincial 
governments as part of the Employment Service of Canada, are situated at 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver. ‘Those for 
interprovincial clearance, operated by the Department of Labour in the interests 
of the Employment Service of Canada, are the Hastern Clearing House, Ottawa, 
and the Western Clearing House, Winnipeg. 


War WoRK 


The nation-wide survey as to the availability of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers for wartime industrial requirements, initiated in the previous fiscal 
year, was continued. Applications received as a result of the appeal made 
by the Minister of Labour for skilled metal tradesmen to work in the ship- 
building industries were reviewed by local employment offices, and competent 
applicants were referred to interested shipbuilding firms. The records of the 
National Registration of August, 1940, were made available to the Employment 
Service in order to locate skilled workers who were either unemployed or engaged 
in work other than at their usual trade at the time of registration. Question- 
naires as to availability were sent to 12,500 workers who had reported they 
were unemployed, and to 41,000 workers who were not employed at their regular 
trade. While it is not possible to state with accuracy the number of placements 
effected through these efforts, the total placements during the fiscal year 1940-41 
were over 31,000 higher than during the fiscal year 1928-29, which was the 
previous high year since the passing of the Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act in 1918, and nearly 135,000 more than during the fiscal year 1939-40. 


SPECIALIZED EMPLOYMENT WORK ON BEHALF-OF HaANnpIcAPPED EXx-SERVICE MEN 


One of the more important phases of the administration of the Employment 
Service Branch is that of specialized employment work on behalf of handicapped 
veterans of the Great War. Until the fiscal year 1923-24 the Department of 
Pensions and National Health (formerly the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment) endeavoured to place in suitable employment men having 
physical handicaps due to war service, but since that time the Department of 
Labour has been charged with the responsibility of this work in all provinces 
except Quebec, having incorporated it into that of the Employment Service of 


Canada. 


~N 


The annual agreements between the Minister of Labour and the several 
provinces contain a special clause in which the provinces agree to undertake in 
all employment offices to register and: to endeavour to place employable 
handicapped ex-service men, while the Department of Labour undertakes to 
appoint and pay in full any additional employees necessary for the providing of 
adequate facilities to this end at the more important points. The centres at 
which federal employees are loaned to the provinces for this specialized employ- 
ment office work have been selected because of their relative importance as the 
places of residence of handicapped ex-service men. At the present time such 
federal employees are maintained in the provincial employment offices as follows: 
Halifax, 1; Ottawa, 1; Toronto, 4; Winnipeg, 1; Vancouver, 3; and Victoria, 1 

The general observations made on this phase of the work of the Employment 
Service in preceding annual reports may well be repeated this year. The 
assistance given by the provincial authorities in connection with the placement 
of handicapped ex-service men has been most satisfactory and illustrates the 
degree of success encountered in Dominion-provincial co-operation to operate 
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the Employment Service. The work of seeking to place satisfactorily men who 
are suffering from war disabilities is difficult of accomplishment. Certain classes 
of disabilities drastically limit the employment opportunities of those unfor- 
tunate enough to be afflicted with them, with the result that many avenues of 
employment are not open to these applicants.. Further, during the past few 
years, owing to the competition for vacancies offered by workers who are fully 
physically fit, opportunities for placing handicapped men have diminished 
considerably. On account of the physical handicaps and the psychological 
objections to engaging disabled persons, in many instances it is not possible to 
place these applicants in regular employment, and only casual work can be 
found for them. Thus, during the last fiscal year, of 3,565 placements of 
handicapped ex-service men, 46-4 per cent were in employment of a probable 
duration of seven days or less. The percentage of casual placements for the 
year 1939-40 was 65-1 and for the year 1938-39 about 80-4 percent. It might be 
remarked, however, that many of the regular placements made, effected a 
permanent rehabilitation of the applicants placed. Employers generally have 
shown a commendable spirit in accepting handicapped ex-service men for 
employment, and in many instances they have been willing to concede that in 
selected occupations one hundred per cent efficiency does not demand one 
hundred per cent physical fitness. Judged by the number of applications made 
at the employment offices by handicapped ex-service men, though it is now 
twenty-one and a half years since the Armistice, the obligation of endeavouring 
to assist these men in securing work shows no considerable diminution. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND IMMIGRATION 


For some years the Employment Service has provided a regular channel of 
information for the Department of Immigration and Colonization (now the 
Immigration Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources) relative to 
the availability of labour in Canada as a condition precedent to the admission 
of workers under contract of employment from outside of Canada. Particularly 
since the passing of Order in Council P.C. 1413 in August, 1929, under which 
workers entering Canada under contract must secure special authority from the 
Immigration Branch, has the Employment Service Branch of the Department 
of Labour been consulted frequently by the Immigration Branch in this con- 
nection. ‘The procedure of the Employment Service is to endeavour to locate 
suitable workers in Canada willing to accept the employment offered, and in 
due course the Immigration Branch is notified of the success or otherwise of 
the Employment Service’s efforts. While many cases are dealt with each 
year, owing to the economic conditions obtaining and the more rigid regulations 
in respect to entry which were in force, the number of cases up for consideration 
was at a low level in the year under review. Of course, the final decision as to 
the admission rests with the Immigration Branch, and in this regard the Em- 
ployment Service is primarily a fact-finding agency. 


STATISTICS: EMPLOYMENT OFFICE AND TRADE UNION UNEMPLOYMENT 


As previously stated, certain statistical information covering the field of 
employment is regularly collected and compiled by the Employment Service 
Branch and published in the Labour Gazette. These statistics are of two classes: 
(a) administrative statistics, showing the work performed by the employment 
offices, based on daily reports received from them; and (b) statistics based on 
monthly reports on unemployment, received from local trade unions. In addi- 
tion, the Labour Gazette publishes each month index numbers of employment 
in industry and reports on building permits issued, which are collected by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in accordance with the provisions of the Statistics 
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Act. ‘These statistics are closely followed by large numbers of persons through- 
out Canada, and the numerous enquiries concerning them received in the 
Department testify to the value placed upon them by the public. 


The tables on page No. 87 show: (Table No. 2) applications, (Table No. 3) 
vacancies and (Table No. 4) placements in regular and casual employment as 
reported by the offices of the Employment Service of Canada in the various 
provinces during the fiscal year. An analysis of the vacancies and placements 
by industrial groups for the same period is also given (Table No. 5) on pages 
pages Nos. 88 and 89. At the base of Tables No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 are given 
the comparable totals of the previous fiscal year. 


It will be seen from these tables that placements during the fiscal year 
1940-41 numbered 504,015. This total was considerably higher than in any 
previous fiscal year since the passing of the Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act in 1918. When comparing placements by industrial divisions during the 
year under review with the year 1939-40, the most pronounced gains were in 
construction and maintenance, services, manufacturing and logging, with 
somewhat smaller increases in transportation and trade, and were mainly 
attributable to the accelerated tempo of war activities. The only groups in 
which placements declined were farming and mining, and as these losses were 
small they did not reduce to any appreciable extent the improvement shown 
in all other groups. 


From reports received from local trade unions a figure is compiled monthly 
showing the percentage of the membership covered which is unemployed on the 
last day of the month. ‘These statistics, as carried in the Labour Gazette, are 
worked out in considerable detail, being published in such form that each 
province as a whole, each industry as a whole and each main division of each 
industry, for the whole of Canada, are shown separately. When referring to 
‘trade union members as unemployed, the term “unemployment” has reference 
only to involuntary idleness due to economic causes. Members who are engaged 
at work in other than their own trades or who are idle because of illness are not 
considered for statistical purposes as unemployed. Workers who are involved 
in strikes or lockouts are excluded from the tabulations. About two-thirds of 
all organized workers in Canada are regularly covered in this tabulation. 
Table No. 6 on page No. 90 gives the percentages of unemployment among the 
membership of reporting trade unions from January, 1931, to March, 1941, the 
figure in each case being that for all Canada, for all industries. Figures are 
also given showing the average monthly trade union membership covered, as 
well as the average number reported unemployed each month. 


LABouR MOBILITY 


While the offices of the Employment Service are located at points of chief 
industrial activity, the facilities accorded are not utilized only locally, but each 
office also supplies a considerable number of workers to the contiguous districts. 
Out of the total of 504,015 placements effected during the period under review, 
194,009 were made outside of the centres in which the offices are situated. 


Since 1919 the railways: have accorded to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel to distant employment for which 
no workers are available locally a concession involving a reduced fare. This 
privilege is effective on the following railroads: Canadian National, Canadian 
Pacific, Dominion Atlantic, Kettle Valley, Michigan Central, Northern Alberta, 
Pacific Great Eastern, Quebec Central, Temiskaming and Northern Ontario and 
the Wabash. The reduced rate is for a coach-class fare at 2:5 cents per mile, 
obtainable on the surrender of a certificate secured at the employment office. By 
this means 11,115 persons were aided in securing employment during the year. A 
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minimum fare of four dollars is stipulated, so that a person travelling to employ- 
ment at a distance where the reduced rate does not amount to the minimum is not 
able to derive the benefit therefrom. 


DoMINION TO SET uP System or PusBLic EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, which was given the Royal 
Assent on August 7, 1940, it is provided (Section 100) that the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act may be repealed by Proclamation. The Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act provides that, as a part of the administrative establishment 
to apply the Unemployment Insurance scheme, the Dominion Government 
shall operate a national system of public employment offices. It is in view 
of this provision that the Act gives the authority to repeal the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act, thereby terminating the subventions previously 
paid to the provinces under the latter measure. 


The provinces, shortly after the enactment of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, were requested by the Minister of Labour to prepare to close out their 
public employment offices at the time that the new Dominion employment 
service is prepared to give employment placement facilities to the public. The 
response on the part of the provinces has indicated that in the main they will 
withdraw from the public employment office field as soon as the Dominion 
offices are prepared to operate. At the end of the fiscal year negotiations 
between the Unemployment Insurance Commission and the provinces were 
still continuing. 


Action in regard to the repeal of the Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act by Proclamation will not be taken until such time as the local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission are about to operate. 


TABLE No. 1.—FEDERAL SUBVENTIONS TO THE PROVINCES FOR EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE WORK DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1940-41 


Amount of Amount of 
Provinces Original Federal 
Expenditures | Subventions 


$ cts. $ cts. 

SU KSAREIG (STOUT Rie ETL IRAE NEL Rime rE! Die 17k al ype, Ul Aa 24,434 19 6,261 56 
New Drunsnriclctate, (i: hun Wop Ot ik aft vin Gey Daw Wie Le WE mea heroes ee 7 AM eee 9,830 53 2,520 48 
SGDCOCRT PUREED tierce He Ele! 4a atc eae te ee ee 140,539 02 36,025 65 
OR tanO Tce ne eeamerse biker Wa RO RO Te et perdi PUT avi Bhs cay 235,810 11 60,424 47 
Manitcng. ss ste wrkene se autl aan Mak. *-! a Wiramt  ERC ERASE: Ki MEER 40,294 82 10,327 21 
Saskatchewan............ oS IES, 22d Te CO ee TL VEN Aa es keeles ee 43,188 60 11,073 30 
Alberta 20 USC Ment Hea LE os Eaci vy Whee WURDE DDG ay aud oi 34,196 14 8,764 60 
Pritish (ommmbiay loti -itkee cers ale otc ate te eae, Otel 56,970 16 14, 602 73 
Lovel for Cadads Akh Nasa nea feta Ses. Auk 585, 263 57 150, 000 00 
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TABLE No. 2.-APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY: THE OFFICES 
OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA IN THE VARIOUS PROVINCES 
DURING THE YEAR APRIL 1, 1940, TO MARCH 31, 1941 


Provinces Men Women Totals 

1 SES a pe Re OR <a a ee ee Se 26,789 12,899 39, 688 
PAS PGI ION. «hic lee bs bts. Mea dae ists Ue he = Bh eae a. eS ee os 9,034 7,466 16, 500 
gle Thad ASR ogni bingl GNDIDOr Db Gant RRsat iss Rocka: each a 207, 333 81,701 289, 034 
My ae Bt Nas BERR « wAsrme wlerts Pode eel Og as 255,990 92,572 348, 562 
POA hon MAN RI al aReh patty > -Fcaely = s epeenin elses 6 SRM Gp 6 fobs 47,770 14, 584 §2, 354 
Rae ECHO VAN sc oot srsan hae ess oP kis bine e so eve. sila ame a Seis 22,095 8, 932 31, 027 
erat ORA, WOE KRU. CADET more eee as lg: Aig rye ies) ale ges oo WN es A, 39,181 11,353 50, 534 
Berets CONTA Dicer «Wig fh cage ek Siegen tle a os pare clare rat ale toners ane 57,559 17,981 75, 540 

POC OOr UAC to ke sd cles Geis £ Mate abel ee moon es 665, 751 247,488 | 913, 239 

Comparable Totals, Year 1939-40..............+--555- 571, 152 211, 240 | 782, 392 


TABLE No. 3.—VACANCIES IN REGULAR AND CASUAL EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY THE OFFICES OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA IN THE VARIOUS 
PROVINCES DURING THE YEAR APRIL 1, 1940 TO MARCH 31, 1941 


Provinces Men Women Totals 

ACOA gerne sleep sydd iho lcl a aecaeriaae pings pens och 24,143 12,156 36, 299 
TURE WICK Ie oie Seti ERs ge 8 eo oon Nae wr a fae 8,825 7,093 15,918 
ene hn cau os Pa Me icdame hah Wiping waka 4 deep oro ate 94,579 (Pa ORM 167, 302 
| pe aap Danae ha RES elie Re os APA 0 Cuba oariaea eimai le acs aa 147, 944 48,317 196, 261 
pig) ety UNE a) CRUE 7 ease Renn ie Ob Si 8 erat, EO Oe 22,334 9,470 31, 804 
ne UNS oS ae I eS Sie Poe ec Os ce 15, 948 8, 282 24, 230 
Oo) BE ee» RM il Se ge ee pa MOS 8,914 31, 651 
Bereta (POUT OIA; 6 oils s sn ae ow at ee scenes Spas pitas. Ae Sean Gee 29, 690 11,098 40,788 

Datale t Ope AGROAS nan yeas coun items 0'« Heyes +s cal 366, 200 178,053 544, 253 

Comparable Totals, Year 1939-40............-.-++++5+ 254,103 134, 386 388, 489 
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TABLE No. 4.—PLACEMENTS IN REGULAR AND CASUAL EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY THE OFFICES OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA IN THE VARIOUS 
PROVINCES DURING THE YEAR APRIL 1, 1940, TO MARCH 831, 1941 


A A I a a aaa 
) 


Regular Placements Casual Placements Total Placements 
Provinces pe me ic ge ye ae le i ee eee ee et 
Men Women | Totals Men Women ; Totals Men Women {| Totals 
Nova Scotia..... 20, 193 1,856 | 22,049 3,795 9,479 | 13,274 | 23,988 14.385 35, 323 
New Brunswick. 3,376 1,062 4,438 5,423 5,889 11,312 8,799 6,951 15, 750 
EME Dee... aks. 84,106 25,184 | 109,290 8, 508 24, 833 33, 341 92,614 50,017 142, 631 
a ie 98,378 | 20,437 | 118,815 | 41,275 93,706 | 64,981 | 139,653 | 44, 143 183, 796 
Manitoba........ 21,696 3,881 | 25,577 2,152 5, 390 7,542 | 23,848 9,271 33, 119 
Saskatchewan...} 11,187 4,478 15, 665 4,455 3, 042 7,497 15, 642 ae 520 Qo" 162 
a 20, 203 4,598 | 24,801 2,685 2,272 4,957 | 22,888 6, 870 29,758 
British \ 
Columbia..... 14, 482 5,173 19, 655 15, 072 5,749 | 20,821 29,554 | 10,922 40,476 
Totals for ae ih 
Canada........ 273, 621 66,669 | 340,290 | 83,365 80,360 | 163,725 | 356,986 147,029 | 504,015 
a 
otals, Year “ —eatgeh 
1939-40........ 175,934 | 62,221 | 238,155 | 76, 464 | 54,784 | 131,248 | 252,398 | 117, 005 | 369,403 
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TABLE No. 5—VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry : ¥ P 
8 ® 
a BM ite Pea fa ee By en pene acre eV 
3s a S 3s 3 =) s 5) 3 8 Ep 3 
3 ® a Fy By a S a 3 ® a 
> ont 6) > lew 6) > a iS) a ions .o) 
Menifactiritg Utes ss sass Gales dos > 827; 674) 139) 579) 140 42|411206| 9844)  823|26, 202|20,035| 4,077 
Animal products edible................ 10 9 ee 5} 159) 127 13} 274; 174) 97 
Piriand ite eroducre co, ce ees ced aoe GPA eh kee tae 74 OA ore 2 60 O2| tee 8 & 3 
Leather and its DOC OCUCTR ave ie eae lola all ilease sae [its alteegs« PA TAW Se ae 2 105 OL cen 821 694 ai 
Lumber and its products.............. 154) 148 11 94 46 48} 1,225] 1,125 65) 1,047; 689) 338 
Music¢a lanstriments seek CL nleds, Beaks ir ea UAL Reo Ree A TE we ice nee ert TL Auten 1 i Wee 23 15 9 
Pulp and paper products..............- 6 1 1A ban th 12) 1,779] 1,140 628} 1,244 593 653 
Rubber produces miei eae ee aU eee ate ep Oi eer 5 4 A ek fee 457 394 54 
DOxtile producte si ebiek key eats seins 3 1 BR nd. 3} 413! 339 12} 2,938) 2,557} 336 
Plant products edible................- 51 31 20| 164 29} 134 96 77 4| 1,778] 1,350] 417 
Plant products eB. ws) snc oekds 1 2 5 3 2 37 29 6 se ne 115 
WKOOG (iseHatee Mean S oad. cdche aruaiecdeit Minti Aileen edule caer Bice OE cau gt at ladGgt ShemN EO. fe 0 ye Came On 
Chemical and allied products.......... 7 ori 16 11 5 81 56 1} 471) 324) 141 
Clay, glass and stone...............00: 8 3 Re 9 81 47 31] 708; 490} 210 
mlerigical currents le, ie ele all eda tataaich: core hee a eee 57 Hit uso 3,015} 2808} 201 
loctric apparatust..( 932) 8) SOR 3 SHAN Ty: 33 1 32 72 B44 55/.5 8) 1,009} 767; 224 
Tron and steel products............06.- 534| 467 53] 110 22 76| 5,225) 4,378 55|10,461| 7,730} 834 
Non-ferrous metal products............[.:00--fecesesfeeeees 21 18 3] 1, 604)°1, 564)2.. 2%. 726| 668 57 
Mineral products) 4000 i ibid cides 2B) a aNiol 28 92 6 86{ 119; 110 8} 420; 256; 162 
MUMESILATIOONR Uma Oo nL lt eet ORES ace nD a aie ibs malin aap sassy 88 SOiee Fe 579| 421 149 
EPRGING: OS at Walle Avbu Naples Vek 1,148] 1,101 8} 611; 648 63)24,718124,306| 204)18,492|14,644| 104 
Kesakini and’ Hunting! 4 Pl eo Oe VV dali 11 7 4 2 Siete 16 15 1 
POT HUNG, ER OS. ois Raa 290; 281 9 80 64 16| 1,484) 1,471 21/17, 526\12, 708) 4,162 
CT ee Oe ee MO a ee 105 99 6 Oi paket 6 164 150 10| 1,622) 1,891 41 
Se AD Rea,» SOMA oC REO ae OR Reetbhadh sb 28 ZB livid sloth he eich sh ANe esW ca tins A UR ReGL Ae en eee ie Oh ae ee a 
Metallic ores sat eyelet, eee ee 77 71 Giese a eee x 100 87 9} 1,313] 1,222 21 
Mon-ferrous ores. yo. ei Hy 18k ae cab tay AL ae Rar a Baek ale 5 64 63 1} 209} 169 20 
COMI UMICALION ev terme alae SO alan hard 24 15 Ol srs gh eect aitts aot pee pales 116 95 16 87 26 58 
Tinansporialiontyiyint. bu Oe ous es bine 126 40 86| 238 51] 187) 6,575) 2,031} 4,498] 3,285] 727] 2,529 
Forwarding and storage............... 86 7 79} 150 6} 144) 1,714; 683} 991] 2,382) 498] 1,882 
LET SG PaO 1 SAR Game tA 19 LO eRe (ts 2 1 1 172 22 128 161 47 113 
Shipping and stevedoring.............. 21 14 7 86 44 42) 4,683] 1,322} 3,379] 725] 166] 534 
Ud AU URS Dy eNO ae OS VRP RR cer 6 AAR a RN A IN ud Rein bn Wd) wh Re yak 6 Aer Aue ie LON Reece 
Construction and Maintenance............. 20,093|17,702| 2,298) 4,161] 2,349] 1,804 47, 103|45,028| 1,589|64, 603) 47, 266\15, 809 
Barlway. fo) tate Saeki le eee 226 56| 170) 130 16; 114) 461) 178] | 281) 3,632] 2,731} 845 
Highway BUA a hs EM acon coe ee ese 2,626 639) 1,987] 1,621 245) 1,376)23, 607/23, 211 190}16, 816) 5, 144/11, 630 
Building and other............2..0.... 17, 241)17,007 132] 2,410} 2,088 314/23, 035/21, 634) 1,118/44,055/39,391] 3,334 
NTC ER crag ody ee IM tLe ne 12,977) 2,036)10, 130) 9,605| 1,299 8, 246173, 847125, 476185, 624158, 921|80, 204134, 466 
Governurentals.).2/ 2 oe .4 fo ee ee 319 S220) 1211 116 5} 389) 274 55} 3,500} 2,664) 731 
otel end feateurant... oc gr ee 503 185 271 157 92 56] 3,040] 2,170 153] 4,075] 3,119 826 
Professional Sh oIGaT Sa SDC Lia ae Ot aad ae 1,289 261; ° 915 124 24 98} 1,239 587 359] 1,799} 1,115 635 
ERORTORTIONAL 4 c4: Ad coneanbs ican ee leee. 64 6 54 55 1 54 403 121 207) 1,514 529 969 
Personahet wagine iis oy vik de Eee 958 29 929) 2,345 39] 2,307) 1,995) 1,048 860/11, 164 951/10, 201 
El ousebolditdk. 1.5... Soul dane oop 9,844) 1,473] 7,732] 6,801 948) 5, 726/66, 771/21, 267/23, 990/36, 802/11, 766/21, 102 
#arm household. -ebeues ae. ac cde ae ae tek ae 2 De bd es aa 10 Sirs 67 60 2 
Oe Ode. ts Bail aN em ie at 684 98 576 594 62 629| 2,046| 1,362 551) 5,560) 1,836\ 3,666 
Retail 09 er ea es) ele 499 88 401 563 60; 500] 1,320 871 324! 4,804} 1,665] 3,090 
Mholesalejey 0 Cte a, eae ee 185 10 175 31 2 29 726 491 227 756 171 576 
PUNOROE AE e och A Re La 25 3 22 Chee nee 34 42 $1 6 147 63 78 
All Industries ; 16,918| 4,438|11,318|167,308|109.990\88. s41\|196 eeili1@.a16\@n. 87 
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24, 143/20, 193} 3,795) 8,825) 3,376] 5,423/94,579/84, 106] 8, 508/147,944/98, 378/41, 275 
12,156/ 1,856) 9,479) 7,093] 1,062) 5, 889/72, 723/25, 184/24, 833/48, 317/20, 437/23, 706 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, APRIL 1, 1940, TO MARCH 31, 1941 


Manitoba Saskatchewan 


Alberta British Columbia Canada 


Placements Placements Placements Placements 


Placements 


3 38 8 
2 ra g "a 3 ~ 
3 3 3 3 3 3 = 
a S 3 3 Fa ey % 
> > S) > 1S) en} e) 
1,296| 1,040 591 292 1,094 167 2274 8,237 
58 11 71 202 
UA se ae 1 Bil aceai tee 12 
0 ee ees 1 1 104 
112 152 568 6 359 655 
PA a Patek ie | bs ode isc Dace 1 ee ae ee al eh dyed BE) Nh os Bac 2 am ei es 9 
6 2 32 1,424 
me TAY epee Weil) (NMOL n ed HINES Wien A | ee eB sui Seta dats| isillelln egy 60 
170 16 4 48 385 
61 12 36 690 
Pyle a, ERC US| I Ge SDs SUE ke Re 2 145 
pa ec ial Modems 5 Ie ate des 16 8 aN in 17 
epee A CAEN ga etal: Wa 13 7 42 169 
9g 4 ol 289 
16 4 8 219 
if 5 17 285 
542 164 65 1,529 2,893 
5 3 56 97 
57 23 15 370 
5 1 rt 212 
1,287 126} 8,430 102 770 669 
pe eA 8 54 Lie aia tebe 4 6 
10,628| 10,068 8,146 189| 11,191 456 1,644 6,577 
267 8 274 108 
ser men me Sl OL ior eters. s 189 12 
Same ean Bgeh Aer Lee eal tae ee 22 BES Ee A 135 37 
56 131 59 
89 21 14 122 
629 616 810 176 9,188 
385 310 36 4,257 
Si pa a 1 POT 250 
ee ae 126 Hyeruhtate) 101 4,502 
Lea ATA 29 129 
7,869 8,322 1,495 4, 387 542 8,986 51,285 
659 121 1,440 
834 215 2,470 22,020 
6,737 465) 2,764 1,387 2,894 325 6,394 7,775 
10,161 6, 91810, 494 4,860) 10,804 $,095 §,259 201,512 101,620 
603 38 158 7,041 2,106 
701 65 552 10,363 1,697 
1,016 186 43 149 7,589 3,785 
86 74 41 2,402 1,544 
Paso 1,091 888 818 113 21,354 18,932 
7,497 6,227 2, 863 6, 20 2,053 4,242 149,758 73,550 
eb Seis 1, 638 4 4 3,005 6 
361 269 239 11,123 6,841 
218 17] 194 8, 887 5, 483 
143 98 45 2,236 1,358 
319 172 
$1,804)25,677| 7, 542/24, 230 15,665 7,497| 81,661 4,967 19,656 544,263 163,725 
22,334121,696| 2, 152/15, 948/11, 187 4,455| 22,737 2,685 14,482 366, 200 83,365 
9,470] 3,881| 5,390] 8,282} 4,478} 3,042 8,914 2,272 §,173 178,053 80,360 
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TABLE No. 6.—TRADE UNION STATISTICS ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


— 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


Average membership re- 


Ported sin. . ae ae 199,034 [171,460 |150,352 |155,694 |164,909 |177,653 |201,567 |226,048 |245,748 |258,931 |........ 
Average number unem- 
ployedso/%. 004.5 ee 33,505 | 37,652 | 33,489 | 28,320 | 25,336 23,500 | 21,639 | 29,643 | 30,027 | 20,114 |........ 


Percentage of member- 

ship unemployed during 

year on average........ 16,8 22-0 22-3 18-2 15-4 13-2 10-7 13-1 12-2 7°8 
Percentage of member- 

ship unemployed by 

months:— 
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VII. TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 


In 1919 the Dominion Parliament passed the Technical Education Act, 
authorizing a contribution of ten million dollars to the provinces, to be expended 
over a period of ten years for the purpose of assisting any form of vocational, 
technical or industrial education or instruction deemed necessary or desirable 
in promoting industry and the mechanical trades, or increasing the earning 
capacity, efficiency and productive power of those employed therein. The 
yearly grants to the provinces, sanctioned under the provisions of the Act, 
were determined by first setting aside the sum of ten thousand dollars for each 
province and then dividing the remainder in proportion to population. 


As has been pointed out in previous reports, during the ten years in which 
the Act was operative only the Province of Ontario earned its entire allotment, 
and in order that the remaining provinces might have a further opportunity to 
earn the balance of the money originally allotted to them the Act was extended 
at the 1929 session of Parliament for a term of five years. 


At the expiration of the five-year extension there were still three provinces, 
namely, Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, which had not been able 
to take full advantage of their apportionments, and in order that these three 
provinces might not be deprived of any part of their original appropriation the 
Act was again extended at the 1934 session of Parliament for another five years. 


During the second five-year extension of the Act the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan exhausted the entire balance of their allotments, and 
at the expiration of this extension Manitoba alone had an unexpended balance. 


In order that the Province of Manitoba might have the opportunity to take 
advantage of the sum still available, during the 1939 session of Parliament the 
Act was once again extended for five years from March 31, 19389. The Province 
of Manitoba will accordingly continue to be reimbursed for expenditures made 
under the provisions of the Act and amendments thereto, up to the amount 
to its credit, provided that the amount is earned prior to March 31, 1944. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1940-41 there was available to the 
Province of Manitoba the sum of $244,490.43, of which the province earned and 
received $18,340.82 during the year, leaving an unearned balance of $226,149.61. 

The extent of the work in Manitoba and the trends of development during 
the period under review are indicated in the following statement. 


MANITOBA 


Curriculum Revision—Following the inclusion of an Arts and Crafts 
program in the revised curriculum for elementary schools, the Technical 
Education Branch of the Department of Education conducted a. controlled 
experiment in certain rural school districts. The experiment was well received 
by teachers and school boards, and the results of the undertaking have influenced 
school boards and teachers in a large number of additional school districts to 
promote and organize similar programs. 

Courses in homemaking and general shop for use in the junior high school 
grades, through committee co-operation, were approved by the Department 
of Education for experimental use. 

Trade-schools Regulation Act.—The purpose of the Trade-schools Regulation 
Act is to guarantee to citizens fair treatment when enrolling for courses with 
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private trade-schools operating in the Province. Since August, 1940, the time 
at which the Regulations became operative, 25 trade-schools have been registered. 
Responsibilities of the Department involve such items as,— 


1. Inspecting schools. 


2. Checking course content, teaching methods, health conditions, adver- 
tising, prices charged for courses and repayment of fees under special 
condition on discontinuance of studies. 


Teacher Training.—Teacher training courses were offered at the University 
of Manitoba Summer Session in arts and crafts, homemaking and general shop. 
Over 200 teachers attended these courses. In the general shop course, students 
followed a program of theory and practice to meet the requirements of the 
syllabus for certification in general shop. 


Correspondence Courses.—To assist workers to meet the constantly changing 
demands of war industries, over 40 short unit technical correspondence courses 
were organized in the fall of 1940. The number of students registered during the 
year under review totalled 1,343. Of this number 41 completed their courses, 
and 289 took partial courses. The total active enrolment at the close of the 
year was 1,018. 


The following table shows the enrolment in the various correspondence 
courses from April 1, 1940, to March 31, 1941. 


High : High 
Courses Adult iy ile Courses Adult School 
A COOUNLINGL wich ious cc ee HOTS hy 6. a ee oe BiG eee 
Air Conditioning......... Freehand Drawing for 
Aircraft Engine Mainten- Mechanical Draftsmen 22d Rene Se eee 
BICC oe nan eeu og AOUTTIANS IN ai te ae 1 Nay pee aspen ae 5 
Aircraft Materials and BE RAO A. PUR Ue FW AH OSS 
Processesits sis scone Machine Drawing........ Ly Pvarenee fee Wee 
Auto Operating and Re- Machine Shop Work..... CR Ph ABBE Se Bs 
PACES SINT ect Maintenance of Motors 
AP TAGLOM A a8) ele) ona) and Generators........ 1 OR OA Se Tee 
BooK Keeping. nos a ee Merchandising........... Le eee Bg) 
Blueprint Reading, Build- Milting! sa\). het icd. Tit Bor aoak i 
ine RPades 32's vdeo sawed ie Office Practice........... Thee oe wee 
Business English......... Oxy-acetylene Welding... Eas Cer set 
Carpentry (Nr Ph CE. Painting and Decorating. La eee 
Commercial Art......... Brinting. id 6 baka, Ba By hitierl As meectots 
Contracting and Building Principles of Motors and 
Die Making and Stamp- Generators yy... 40. Ay} ATA: Ghee: Sins = eae 
BING eee Ay We, hee) hg Sec ett ing Raia ss ile ea 28 8 
Dieselicnemeenrmng..... shosn cess: 2 tc. Secresariat. vera ae: i Nl yryotig torino gk 
. Diese] Engines, Operation Sheet Metal Work....... 4 WV. SeaREG RE 2 
and Majintenance....... Shorthand iwi ges eae ue 13 23 
Drafting, Aeronautical... Shop 'Practicetit( os yo. roy Panae tei ree 
Drafting, Mechanical.... Sign Writings nt: eke aes sae 1 
Dressmaking. ers eo.) Shika: Foie teats fay ces Lids. 2ebee eee 
Electricity (Practical)... Stair Building avi): tet ear ate e, 
Electrical Appliances... . Steel Snare) secs oud since Li os be : 
Electrical Refrigeration. . LHe ee A NOL Eo ihe Of ha eae 
Engineering, Automotive Tool Designs. ie. fois acs | Ge Pu emit 
Engineering, Diesel...... Trypewritings 20.0 3k. do. \ 15 28 
Engineering, Mechanical. || Watch Repairing......... bes aon, at Oana 
Engineering, Electrical... —_—————_—cuwr 


Technical Classes in Schools Outside of Winnipeg.—On the high school level 
technical classes were offered in General Shop and Homemaking in the fcllowing 
schools: 


West Kildonan Brandon _Goose Lake (Roblin) 
Kast Kildonan Gimli Ardal (Arborg) 
Kmerson Riverton Glenwood (St. Vital) 
Steinbach Winkler Norwood 

Selkirk | Grandview Brunkild. 


Neepawa St. Boniface 
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In addition to these classes outside of Winnipeg, vocational evening classes 
were held at Pine Falls, Roblin, St. Vital and Brunkild. 


Technical Classes in Winnipeg.—In Winnipeg, day and evening classes were 
held as in former years, and in addition to these regular technical classes, which 
include Industrial Arts, Homemaking and Commercial classes, special groups of 
trainees from the Army have been attending daily from 5.00 p.m. until 11.00 
p.m. Training offered in these classes consists of machine shop, forging, wood- 
work and electrical. 


Winnipeg School of Art.—The total enrolment in all classes of the Winnipeg 
School of Art during 1940-41 was 213. Six teachers were employed, 2 on full 
time and 4 part time. 


There were 14 male and 18 female students, a total of 32 enrolled in day 
classes. Studies of the first year class, which numbered 17, included still life, 
antique, design, lettering and composition. The second year class, numbering 
7, and the third year class, numbering 8, were given instruction in life design, 
figure composition and illustration. Students attended classes 5 days weekly, 
5 hours per day, for a total of 875 hours during the session. 


Enrolment in evening classes was 79, consisting of 37 male and 42 female 
students. The antique class, 43 in number, studied drawing, still life, painting 
and composition, while the 24 members of the life class were instructed in 
drawing, painting and composition. The modelling class, 12 in number, studied 
modelling from life, modelling from cast, composition and casting. Students 
attended classes 3 evenings weekly, 24 hours per evening, for a total of 210 
hours during the session. 


Also evening classes were held in show card writing. Thirty-five attended, 
21 male and 14 female. Students attended classes 4 hours weekly; total hours 
fer session 80. 


There were 43 students, 20 male and 23 female, enrolled in Saturday morning 
classes. Junior students attended these classes for 24 hours each Saturday 
morning, a total of 83 hours during the session. 


Special advanced classes were conducted in drawing and painting from life. 
Enrolment was 17, consisting of 2 male and 15 female. 


Brandon Technical School——Open from September 15 to June 30, the 
Brandon Technical School offers a course in automobile operation and repair. 


One hour per day is spent in the classroom where lessons are given and 
blackboard sketches and other diagrams are used, and wherever possible actual 
machine units are taken to the classroom and dismantled. The students spend 
the balance of the day in the shop where all classes of repairs are made on different 
kinds of cars. Twelve students took instruction in body repair. Hach student 
receives a course in oxy-acetylene welding which will enable him to handle 
any welding requirements in the average garage or service station. 


In addition to this, the school has been used since February Ist by a special 
instructor and a class of 20 men sponsored by the army for automotive servicing 
and repair. The hours are from 5 p.m. to 12 p.m., five days a week. 


Vocational Guidance.—The practice of vocational guidance is definitely on 
the increase in Manitoba, and the Technical Education Branch has been co- 
operating by providing those interested with pamphlets, group assistance and 
speakers. 
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VIII. COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT. 


The Combines Investigation Act, chapter 26, R.S.C., 1927, provides for 
the investigation of trade combinations, monopolies, trusts and mergers alleged 
to have operated to the detriment of the public through unlawful agreements 
and arrangements in restraint of trade. The Act is directed toward facilitating 
the production and distribution of goods at reasonable prices by preventing or 
eliminating injurious monopolies and agreements which unduly limit competition 
or substantially control the supply of any class of goods to the detriment of the 
public. Methods of unlawfully lessening competition and controlling trade 
include arrangements between competitors or others to enhance prices, to fix 
common selling prices or resale prices, and to unduly limit production or facilities 
for the manufacturing and distribution of goods. A monopoly, trust, merger or 
agreement of this type which has operated or is likely to operate against the 
interest of the public is defined by the Act as a combine. Participation or 
knowing assistance in the formation or operation of a combine is an indictable 
offence. 


Under wartime conditions and needs, investigations and necessary accomp- 
anying court proceedings have been conducted on a substantial scale throughout 
the year. Prevention of unjustified price increases has become a governmental 
function of greatly increased proportions. Requirements for increased pro- 
duction and lessened availability of imported goods for domestic needs have 
added to the vital importance of checking excessive price advances by all feasible 
means, including the maintenance of competitive selling conditions within 
Canada for both military and civilian supplies not subject to direct government 
control. 


Inquiries conducted both on complaints from the public and in collabor- 
ation with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and other wartime agencies 
have been made with less publicity than in normal times, and have been con- 
cerned with prevention of unnecessary price increases and artificial trade 
restraints by unauthorized private combinations in trade and industry. Com- 
modities dealt with included building supplies, fuel, foods and a wide range of 
goods of other classes. Revisions of proposed and existing trade practices have 
been effected following inquiries under the Act, as in inquiries made into coal 
and coke distribution in Fort William and Port Arthur with resulting price 
reductions and discontinuance of distributors’ price maintenance arrangements. 
Court proceedings were conducted during the year in prosecutions relating to 
corrugated paper boxes, fruits and vegetables and tobacco products. 


ALLEGED COMBINE OF SHIPPING CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS 


Following an investigation made into an alleged combine of manufacturers 
of corrugated and solid fibreboard shipping containers throughout Canada, 
previously reported, twenty accused were tried before Mr. Justice Hope in the 
Supreme Court of Ontario at Toronto in April and May, 1940, on charges of 
restraining trade in violation of section 498 of the Criminal Code. 


All principal manufacturers in this industry were found to have fixed prices 
and selling conditions and otherwise restricted competition by unlawful means 
through the operations of a trade association known as Container Materials 
Limited. Eighteen manufacturing companies, together with the association 
and its president, were indicted on charges of combining, in relation to the 
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manufacture and sale of these leading types of shipping containers, to unduly 
lessen competition, to restrain or injure trade, to unduly limit production and 
facilities for manufacturing and dealing, and to unreasonably enhance prices. 
These offences were alleged to have been committed at the cities of Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, Peterborough and Waterloo, Ontario; and at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Montreal, Fairville, Halifax and elsewhere in Canada where cor- 
rugated paper boxes and solid fibreboard shipping containers were offered for 
sale. The eighteen manufacturing companies which were connected with the 
combine are located throughout Canada from Nova Scotia to British Columbia, 
eleven having their head offices in Ontario, one in Nova Scotia, one in New 
Brunswick, two in Quebec, two in Manitoba and one in British Columbia. 
Headquarters of Container Materials Limited, the central organization of the 
alleged combine, was in the city of Toronto. 


By election of the accused the trial was conducted without a jury. [Evidence 
and submissions by counsel extended over a period of thirty-nine days, ending on 
June 28, 1940. Judgment was reserved to September 6, when Mr. Justice Hope 
found all twenty accused guilty on all counts of the indictment and imposed fines 
totalling $161,500. Fines imposed on each firm ranged in amount from $10,000 
to $2,500. The convicted president and secretary-treasurer of the association 
was sentenced to payment of a fine of $4,000 or to imprisonment for six months in 
default of payment. 


Methods employed to eliminate price competition in the industry were 
based on a series of written agreements. An extensive system of control was 
developed to prevent members or associated companies from giving customers 
lower prices, higher qualities or additional services which deviated from those 
- fixed from time to time by the combination. Member companies were required 
to furnish deposits with the association, ranging in amount from $2,500 to 
$10,000, as guarantees of observance of association regulations and price control. 
Through additional levies these deposits held by the organization increased in 
total amount to a quarter of a million dollars. A sales quota was allotted to 
each member of Container Materials Limited, representing an adjustable pro- 
portion of the total of sales of all quota members. Payments were required to be 
made into a pool by members who permitted their sales to increase beyond these 
quotas, while members below quota received corresponding cash distributions 
from the pool. Approximately $500,000 was collected and distributed among 
members through this pool arrangement over a period of seven years. Aff- 
davits were required regularly from officers of member companies, stating that 
all sales had been reported to the association and that prices as laid down by 
the association had been upheld. Other features of the combination reviewed 
in the reasons for judgment delivered in September, 1940, included instances of 
opposition of members of the combine to the entrance of new manufacturing 
competitors into the industry, the joint purchase of plant machinery from one 
firm to secure the withdrawal of an independent competitor from the industry, 
and the payment of substantial sums of money to another firm following its 
entry into and conformity with the restrictions of the combination. 


In summarizing the facts disclosed in evidence Mr. Justice Hope in his 
unequivocal reasons for judgment included the following findings: 


“The evidence indicates that Container Materials Limited represented that it con- 
trolled practically 100 per cent of the industry, and this control extended through its quotas, 
pool tax, price fixing, restrictions on discounts, restriction on services to customers, type, 
colour and test of materials used, restrictions on advertising, all of which restrictions were 
made effective by the imposition of fines and penalties for any infractions thereof. These 
penalties could be easily imposed by Badden in whom the companies had vested wide powers, 
and the penalties were readily collectible from the very large accumulation of deposits in the 
control of Container Materials.” 

‘“Badden as-Secretary proceeded from time to time to promulgate rulings exercising all 
the powers of control over the most minute detail, and for the apparent purpose of ensuring 
absolute uniformity not only with respect to prices but over many factors entering into the 
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matter of supply and affecting competition. This condition prevailed throughout thus , 
taking from the manufacturers in question the slightest opportunity of free competition in a 
myriad of small ways which might commend themselves to any particular accused member 
company or be applicable to its peculiar situation or needs. Free competition was placed 
in a straight jacket.” 


“The Crown called evidence as to prices quoted by the accused companies on request 
for tenders by the public, one instance of the Provincial Government asking for tenders on 
boxes in connection with motor car markers and the other of the Stationery Department of 
the Dominion Government. These two instances may well be taken as an illustration of 
the system followed. Although in each instance several of the companies now accused were 
requested to tender on specific boxes, all prices submitted were in exact agreement. It may 
be only a coincidence but after the investigation was commenced under the Combines 
Investigation Act when similar quotations were submitted they were likewise precisely the 
same except those of one company, which were considerably higher. This, in my opinion, 
well illustrates the impossibility of the public securing in this particular commodity the 
benefit of any competition whatsoever. This uniformity in price, I think, is well borne out 
in the evidence as being directly attributable to the common design which existed.”’ 


In addition to its effects for the sellers and users of the products of this 
substantial industry, the judgment delivered on the trial, together with the appeal 
judgments, is of considerable importance as a guide and consolidation with 
regard to the legal position and the effects of monopolistic trade arrangements 
and price fixing agreements. ‘The scope and effect of section 498 of the Criminal 
Code, comprising provisions against combinations in restraint of trade which 
are complemental to those of the Combines Investigation Act, are set out as 
interpreted by the courts in previous cases and as applicable to the case tried. 
The following extracts, quoted from the reasons of the trial judge in reviewing 
the law, deal with a main feature of the scope of these provisions of the Criminal 
Code, in answer to contentions on behalf of the accused that the upholding or 
enhancing of prices ‘‘unreasonably’”’ and intention to otherwise restrain trade 
“unduly’’, within the meaning of these two chief qualifying words of the statute, 
had not been shown. | 

‘‘Undoubtedly, there must be proved and found intention to combine, conspire, agree or 
arrange and intention to lessen or prevent or limit as the case may be under the respective 
clauses of 498. But can it reasonably be held that the intention must be to |do so] ‘unduly’? 
The question of ‘unduly’ is a matter for the Court to determine whether that intention of the 


accused to combine to lessen and the like would be unduly injurious or oppressive to the 
public, which is entitled to the benefits to be derived from freedom of competition in trade.” 


“The duty to inquire into and regulate prices which may change from day to day need 
not be imposed on the Court, but rather the Court’s endeavour should be to seek out the 
real agreement and to determine whether it interferes with the free course of trade; in short, 
what was the thing in essence that the defendants were seeking to accomplish, what was the 
purpose of Container Materials? After a consideration of the evidence herein, it is very 
clear that restrictions were not by way of price fixing alone, but were restrictions which 
lessened and prevented competition in various types of service which might be rendered by 
any individual manufacturer to the public. It is in my opinion quite unnecessary for the 
Crown to adduce any evidence to show that prices were too high.” 


“‘’...I am of the opinion that the phrase ‘to unreasonably enhance the price thereof’ 
must, in view of the earlier decisions, be interpreted in the sense of the enhancement being 
unreasonable in manner rather than unreasonable in extent.” 


On appeals from the convictions, brought before the Court of Appeal for 
Ontario on January 20, 1941, judgment was reserved on February 11 and was 
delivered on May 30. The appeals were heard by Chief Justice Robertson and 
Hon. Justices Middleton, Masten, Fisher and Henderson, all of whom delivered 
written reasons for judgment. Charges of combining to unduly prevent or 
lessen competition in the industry were upheld, except as against one accused 
firm located in the province of New Brunswick, and appeals from the sentences 
imposed were dismissed. Appeals from conviction on three other counts of the 
indictment were allowed, and a new trial was directed on a question of admissi- 
_ bility of evidence in the case of the New Brunswick company. Mr. Justice 
Henderson dissented and would have quashed the convictions on several grounds. 


The Chief Justice of Ontario held that the purpose of the real arrangement 
or scheme of the accused ‘“‘was to extinguish so far as these manufacturers were 
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concerned all competition in the barter and sale of these products in Canada 
just as completely as if Container Materials Limited had a monopoly of them’’. 
He found that “the subterfuge of introducing Container Materials Limited as 
an independent purchaser must count heavily against appellants on any con- 
sideration of questions of innocent intention”; and stated that “‘if as much care 
had been taken to keep within the law as was taken to seem to be within it, the 
law would not have been broken’’. Dealing with the count charging a con- 
spiracy to restrain or injure trade, Robertson, C.J.O., held that there was but one 
agreement or arrangement, that the evidence applicable to the convictions 
upheld was equally relevant to this count, and that ‘‘having convicted on the 
first count, it would be improper and unjust to convict again on the second count 
for the same conspiracy to do the same things described in different terms’. 
Evidence presented at the trial was found in the Court of Appeal to be insuffi- 
cient to support the further convictions on charges of combining to unduly 
lessen production and the facilities for producing, supplying or dealing. Reasons 
for quashing the further conviction of the same accused under the fourth count 
of the indictment, and additional reasons for sustaining the convictions upheld, 
were stated by the Chief Justice as follows in part: 


“T should be inclined to the opinion that to fix prices high enough to provide from profits 
the funds necessary for the operation of the pool afford evidence of a conspiracy to unreason- 
ably enhance prices, and would warrant a conviction on the fourth count—for the require- 
ments of the pool cannot be considered a valid reason for raising prices—were it not for the 
fact that the views 1 have set forth of the real working of the pooling arrangement were not 
presented in argument before us, nor do they appear in the reasons for judgment of the 
learned trial judge.....In the circumstances, however, I do not think it would be safe or 
proper to uphold the conviction on grounds that have not been argued, and, other grounds 
failing, I would therefore quash the conviction on the fourth count.” 


“No doubt this case is to be distinguished from cases where it was part of the conspiracy 
charged that the volume of output should be restricted, or that only persons engaged in a 
certain trade or belonging to an association should be supplied, or that there should be some 
controlled allotment, among the members, of the available business. We have none of 
these in this case. We have, however, the so-called ‘pool’ arrangements by which any 
manufacturer who obtained-more than his specified percentage of the total monthly sales 
was required to pay a substantial part of his gross receipts from the excess to other manu- 
facturers whose sales had fallen below the percentages assigned to them. This necessarily 
imposed some limitation on the amount of new business any manufacturer could afford to 
take. In this way also the customers of the one manufacturer were indirectly made to~ 
compensate the less successful manufacturer for the business he failed to get. Competition 
from which everything that makes for success is eliminated except salesmanship is not the 
free competition that sec. 498 is mainly designed to protect. It brings to the customer no 
opportunity to buy at a lower price or on better terms, or to buy better or more attractive 
goods for the same money, and this is one of the principal benefits to be had from free compe- 
tition. The chief factor in increasing sales under conditions such as prevailed under this 
arrangement is mere salesmanship.” 


Mr. Justice Masten in his reasons included the following findings with 
respect to the operations of the organization: 


“When the member companies of Container Materials Limited and certain of the 
adherents of the organization assessed themselves in the sums paid to Building Products 
Limited and to Acme Paper Box Company Limited for refraining from manufacturing and so 
eliminating their competition, the inference necessarily is that they did so for profit with the 
expectation and purpose of so eliminating competition as to place themselves in a position 
to exact from the public not only the sums so paid out, but also an enhanced or additional 
profit to themselves. In other words, for their own advantage and profit they proposed by 
stifling competition to enable themselves to make the public pay the cost of eliminating 
Building Products Limited and to make the public recoup to them the $96,000 which they 
had paid to Acme for becoming an adherent of the organization and remaining idle. 

These two outstanding overt acts of the organization suffice to stamp the common 
agreement theretofore made as unlawful because intended to unduly lessen competition, but 
when one couples with these two overt acts the fact that the accused through their central 
organization exercised substantially complete control over the manufacture and sale of 
containers throughout Canada, and regulated the trade in them not only as to prices and 
terms of credit but also to type of product and even colour, it is manifest that competition 
was not merely ‘unduly lessened’, it was stifled. The public had to take what they could get 
and at the prices prescribed by Badden.” 
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Appeals against the affirmation of the convictions will be taken to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 


ALLEGED CoMBINE OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE DISTRIBUTORS 


In May, 1940, eight companies and four individuals, charged with offences 
under the Combines Investigation Act connected with fruit and vegetable 
marketing, were tried and acquitted by Mr. Justice H. B. Robertson in the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia at Vancouver. The charges were laid at 
the instance of the Attorney General of British Columbia after an investigation 
under the Combines Investigation Act into an alleged combine of wholesalers 
and shippers of British Columbia fruits and vegetables. In the report of this 
investigation, while no combine was found to exist among the three principal 
wholesale fruit companies of Western Canada as had been alleged, the evidence 
secured in the inquiry was stated to indicate control in violation of the Act by 
one of these wholesalers over certain British Columbia companies selling fruit 
as representatives of growers. 


In the prosecution the accused were charged with being parties to the 
formation of a merger, trust or monopoly in connection with the marketing of 
British Columbia fruits, vegetables and other products of the soil, contrary to 
the Combines Investigation Act. The Crown alleged in the prosecution that 
Dominion Fruit Limited of Winnipeg, a wholly-owned subsidiary of Western 
Grocers Limited, had purchased fifty per cent of the common stock of Lander 
Company Limited, a shipper of fruits and vegetables in the Okanagan Valley, 
itself the owner of half or more of the shares in four fruit and vegetable shipping 
firms and one fruit and vegetable selling agent, Sales Service Limited, all in 
British Columbia. 


It was held by the Court that an investment in fifty per cent of the shares 
of another company did not amount to ‘‘control” within the meaning of the 
Combines Investigation Act and that alternatively, if such investment should 
amount to control over or interest in the business of the company whose shares 
were held, such interest had not been shown in evidence to have operated as a 
combine to the detriment or against the interest of the public. Statements of 
officers of accused companies, testifying as Crown witnesses, that claims and 
rebates allowed by British Columbia selling companies to the wholesalers were 
reasonable and given without fraudulent attempt were accepted by the Court, 
and the rebates were held by the Court to have been justified. Mr. Justice 
Robertson found also that returns to the growers paid by the companies subject 
to the questioned investment were not shown in evidence to be any less than 
those received by other growers dealing with other fruit shippers. The Court 
further rejected the contention of Crown counsel that detriment to the public 
within the provisions of the Combines Investigation Act was to be found in the 
alleged breach of the British Columbia Sales on Consignment Act, which forbids 
investment by wholesalers in fruit and vegetable shipping firms in the province. 


ALLEGED CoMBINE oF ToBAcco MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


The trial of a number of leading tobacco manufacturers and Alberta tobacco 
wholesalers before the late Mr. Justice A. A. McGillivray at Edmonton on 
charges under section 498 of the Criminal Code, laid in the preceding fiscal year 
after an investigation under the Combines Investigation Act, was discontinued 
in May, 1940, when a stay of proceedings was entered by counsel for the Crown. 


Prosecutions directed against the alleged combine of tobacco manufacturers 
and wholesalers which continued to operate in 1940 were instituted in N ovember, 
1940, under the Combines Investigation Act in the province of Alberta. Pro- 
ceedings on behalf of the Crown are being conducted by the Alberta Attorney 
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General’s Department, represented by J. C. McRuer, K.C., of ‘Toronto, and 
H. J. Wilson, K.C., Assistant Deputy Attorney General of Alberta. Mr. McRuer 
was retained by the Minister of Justice to act as senior Crown counsel under the 
authority of the provincial Attorney General. 


Forty companies and individuals were charged in November, 1940, with 
unlawfully combining to fix and enhance prices and with participation in the 
formation or operation of a merger, trust or monopoly against the interest of the 
public. Eleven of the accused are manufacturers of tobacco products and 
manufacturers’ subsidiary companies with head offices in Quebec and Ontario, 
including the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada Limited and five related 
companies. The remaining companies and individuals charged are wholesalers 
handling tobacco products. The alleged offences relate to preventing compe- 
tition, fixing common or resale prices, enhancing prices, limiting facilities for 
supplying or dealing, and substantially controlling matters of trade throughout 
the industry to the detriment of the public. 


Proceedings preliminary to the trial continued during the remainder of the 
fiscal year. After the laying of the charges, search warrants were issued in 
Alberta on behalf of the Crown authorizing search and seizure of documents 
relevant to the alleged offences. Motion brought by the Imperial Tobacco 
Company of Canada Limited and the Imperial Tobacco Sales Company of 
Canada Limited to quash the warrants affecting them was dismissed by Mr. 
Justice Ives of the Supreme Court of Alberta on December 5. An appeal by 
the Imperial Tobacco Sales Company of Canada directed to the quashing of one 
of the warrants was allowed by the Appellate Division of the Alberta Supreme 
Court in a judgment delivered on March 13. The majority judgment of the 
Court delivered by Ewing, J.A., held that the warrant should be quashed on the 
ground of insufficiency of information justifying its issue. The majority judg- 
ment upheld the Crowh’s contention that the provisions of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act do not constitute a code with reference to the seizure or production 


of documents so as to exclude the search warrant provisions of the Criminal 
Code. | 


| Before pleading, a motion by certain of the accused to quash the charges 
_was dismissed by Mr. Justice Shepherd of the Alberta Supreme Court in Decem- 
ber. After delivery of particulars of the charge in January in response to a 
demand by accused, a motion for an order for the furnishing by the Crown of 
further particulars was heard and dismissed by. Mr. Justice Shepherd in Febru- 
ary, 1941. Pleas of not guilty were entered on behalf of six of the accused, and 
pleas of autrefois acquit by thirty-three others who alleged that the previously 
stayed proceedings were a bar to the prosecution of the charges against them; 
while one defendant who had discontinued business was not called upon to plead. 
Two manufacturing companies and one wholesale company elected for trial by a 
judge without a jury. 


A jury empanelled on April 23 to try the issue raised by the special plea of 
autrefois acquit brought in a verdict for the Crown on May 2, on direction by 
the trial judge that as a matter of law the plea had not been made out. ‘Trial 
of the pleas of not guilty is now in progress in the Supreme Court of Alberta at 
Edmonton before Mr. Justice Shepherd and a jury. 


An application by the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada for leave to 
appeal to the Privy Council from a judgment of the Ontario Court of Appeal, 
which in the previous fiscal year had dismissed the company’s appeal from a 
court refusal of its application for an order to quash the report of the original 
investigation, was refused by the Privy Council in November, 1940. 
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IX. RELIEF LEGISLATION 


The reports of the Department of Labour for the fiscal years 1930-31 to 
1939-40 inclusive, outline the activities in connection with the administration 
of relief legislation enacted during that period. Additional information con- 
cerning the administration of these statutes is contained in the reports of the 
Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief under each of the Acts. 


Appearing at the end of this chapter, as Table No. 3, is a recapitulation 
showing Dominion disbursements under relief legislation during the period from 
September 22, 1930, to the close of the fiscal year ending March 31, 1941. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT AND AGRICULTURAL Assistance Act, 1940 


At the first session of the nineteenth Parliament legislation was enacted, 
cited as the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1940. This statute 
provided that the Governor in Council might enter into agreements with any 
of the provinces respecting the alleviation of unemployment conditions and of 
agricultural distress therein and to assist those in need, and might grant financial 
assistance to any province by way of loan, advance or guarantee for the purpose 
of assisting the province to pay its share of expenditures incurred for such 
purposes. It was provided in the legislation that the Act be administered by 
the Minister of Labour. 


Direct Reiner (Mareriat Arp) 


Under the provisions of the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1940, agreements were entered’into with all the provinces providing for a 
Dominion contribution towards the cost of direct relief (food, fuel, clothing and 
shelter, cash in lieu thereof or scrip exchangeable therefor) on a dollar for dollar 
basis with the province up to a Dominion contribution of 40 per cent, the remain- 
der to be contributed by the municipalities. The agreements further provided 
for a Dominion contribution of 50 per cent of provincial expenditures for direct 
relief supplied to those in necessitous circumstances who had not established 
provincial residence and also to those in need who had provincial residence in 
one province but who at the time of need resided in another province. 


Arrangements were continued with the provinces whereby the municipalities 
or, in any district where no municipal organizations existed, the province would 
distribute assistance to persons interned or detained in Canada under Defence 
of Canada Regulations who were, after investigation, found to be in necessitous 
circumstances, the Dominion reimbursing the province and/or the municipality 
through the province 100 per cent for such expenditures as were incurred. 
Expenditures by the Dominion for this purpose were authorized by Order in 
Council P.C. 2195, dated May 27, 1940, under authority of the War Measures 
Act, the expenditures to be charged to War Measures appropriations. The ~ 
co-operation of the provinces and municipalities enables the distribution of this 
assistance to be made through existing agencies, obviating the necessity of 
setting up Dominion machinery. 


A Dominion contribution of 50 per cent of direct labour costs incurred by 
the provinces in completing certain municipal improvement projects authorized 
in the 1939-40 agreements was provided for in the direct relief agreements with 
all provinces with the exception of Nova Scotia and Ontario, in which provinces 
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municipal improvements had not been carried on under the 1939-40 legislation. 
It was provided that the Dominion contribution should apply only to wages 
paid to unemployed persons in necessitous circumstances. 


Agreements providing for a Dominion contribution of 50 per cent of expendi- 
tures incurred in carrying on certain provincial undertakings were entered into 
which the Province of New Brunswick, which province had adopted a policy 
of substituting public works for direct relief, and with the Province of Nova 
Scotia where emergent unemployment conditions existed in certain sections. 
An agreement with the Province of Quebec provided for a Dominion contribution 
through the province to expenditures incurred by the City of Quebec in con- 
structing an intercepting sewer system undertaken for the alleviation of unem- 
ployment in that city. The Dominion agreed to contribute to expenditures 
incurred by the province of Ontario in assisting necessitous individuals to culti- 
vate and crop garden plots on vacant lands, and an agreement entered into with 
the province of Manitoba provided for a Dominion contribution to costs incurred 
by the province in connection with the carrying on of certain projects for the 
purpose of enabling recipients of direct relief to work thereon to the value in 
labour of the relief issued. 


FoRESTRY TRAINING 


Agreements were entered into with the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Quebec and British Columbia, providing for a Dominion 
contribution of 50 per cent of the cost of approved forestry training projects in 
those provinces. The agreements, which were similar to those of the previous 
year, specified that those eligible to participate should be single men, 17 to 23 
years of age, who were not gainfully employed and who came from families in 
necessitous circumstances, also single men up to 27 years of age, not gainfully 
employed, who had been rejected for enlistment for the present war in any of 
His Majesty’s armed forces. 


The dates of agreements, Dominion allotments, and claims paid to March 31, 
1941, were as follows: 
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In Prince Edward Island the training given consisted of work on demon- 
stration woodlots. In New Brunswick the projects included general forestry 
work, cocoon collecting and geological surveying. In Quebec general forestry 
work was carried on and in British Columbia training of Forest Rangers’ 
assistants was conducted. 


Followingis a StatisticalSummary for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1941— 


Patel Discon- Secured ‘ Com- Days 
—- , oe oll re tinued Em- Enlisted pleted Training 
Training ployment Course Given | 
Prince Edward Island...... 36 5 9 3 19 2,174 
New Brunswick............ 88 56 5 3 24 1,520 
ONG. ee. des Ph bain 1,019 251 172 22 574 59, 941 
Pritish Columbia.....:....> 190 44 26 5 115 14,990 
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DEVELOPMENT OF TouRIstT HIGHWAYS 


The Department of Mines and Resources entered into agreements with the 
provinces of Manitoba and British Columbia (under the provisions of the 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1940) to provide for Dominion 
assistance in developing tourist highways in those provinces. The agreements 
provided for contribution by the Dominion of 50 per cent of the total costs 
incurred by the provinces with the understanding that with respect to employ- 
ment on the projects preference should be given to relief recipients and persons 
in necessitous circumstances. 


FarM EMPLOYMENT PLAN 


Agreements respecting the placement of unemployed necessitous persons 
in employment on farms, entered into with the provinces of Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia under The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1939, were, at the request of those provinces, extended for the month of 
April, 1940. New agreements for the winter of 1940-41 were completed with 
the same provinces under The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 
1940, but the Plan was operated only in British Columbia. The agreements 
provided for a Dominion contribution of 50 per cent of the costs incurrred in 
the payment of $5.00 per month, plus an additional bonus of $2.50 per month 
where continuous employment was maintained, to individuals placed on farms 
and payment of $5.00 per month to the employing farmér. The Dominion also 
contributed half the cost of transportation to the farm and of suitable winter 
clothing where necessary. 


REHABILITATION OF UNEMPLOYED Hicuer AGE PERSONS 


Agreements were entered into with all the provinces, with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island and Quebec, providing for a Dominion contribution of 
50 per cent of expenditures incurred by the provinces in re-training and rehabili- 
tating certain unemployed persons who were over the established youth training 
age limit. No projects were proposed however by the Province of British 
Columbia. The projects initiated by the other provinces and approved by the 
Dominion were:— 3 


Nova Scotia.—Training in hardrock mining. 
New Brunswick.—Agricultural training. 


Ontario.—Training in skilled trades and industrial occupations; agricultural 
training and a Farm Rehabilitation Plan. 


Manitoba.—Hand-made rustic furniture making; Farm Chore Plan. 
Saskatchewan.—Farm Chore Plan. 
Alberta.—Farm Chore Plan. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF SETTLERS 


The only activity administered by the Department of Agriculture under 
the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1940, was that of granting 
continued assistance to the provinces of New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia for the re-establishment of settlers in certain areas. The 
program was designed to assist settlers in pioneer areas to become self-sustaining 
and expenditures under the agreements were chiefly for the breaking and clearing 
of land and the purchase of building materials, farm implements and livestock. 
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The amounts made available under the agreements for the year 1940-41 were 
as follows: 
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RELIEF SETTLEMENT 


Under the provisions of the Relief Act, 1932, agreements were completed 
with all the provinces, except Prince’ Edward Island, providing for a non- 
recoverable expenditure of one-third of an amount not to exceed $600 per family 
for the purpose of providing a measure of self-sustaining relief to families who 
would otherwise be in receipt of material aid by placing such families on the 
land. It was provided that the remaining two-thirds of the expenditure should 
be contributed by the province and the municipality concerned.. The agreements 
covered a period of two years and expired on March 381, 1934. 


Under the provisions of the Relief Acts of 1934 and 1935 agreements, 
effective from April 1, 1934, to March 31, 1936, providing continuity of settle- 
ment with the agreements which expired March 31, 1934, were entered into 
with all the provinces excepting Prince Edward Island. Provision was made 
in these agreements for an additional non-recoverable contribution by the 
Dominion, on the recommendation of the province and with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, of one-third of an amount not exceeding $100 in the 
case of a settler who might not be self-supporting at the end of the two-year 
period and for whom subsistence expenditure during the third year of settlement 
was deemed necessary. The additional amount for subsistence during the third 
year, where necessary, applied both to those settled under the 1932 agreements 
and those settled under the renewal agreements. 


Under the provisions of the Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act, 
1936, ‘further agreements, effective from April 1, 1936, to March 31, 1940, 
providing continuity of settlement with the agreements which expired March 31, 
1936, were entered into with the provinces of Quebec, Manitoba, and Alberta. 
Provision is made in said agreements for placement of further families on the 
land and a non-recoverable expenditure of one-third of an amount not to exceed 
$1,000 per family for a period of four years. Provision is also made, on behalf 
of families settled under previous agreements, for an additional non-recoverable 
contribution by the Dominion of one-third of an amount not exceeding $80 per 
family for the fourth year of settlement and $70 per family for the fifth year of 
settlement while in the agreement with Manitoba provision is made for a 
Dominion contribution of one-third of an amount not exceeding $70 for the sixth 
year of settlement on behalf of families settled under the 1932 agreement. It is 
also provided with respect to Manitoba and Alberta that where the settler has 
been taken from a district without municipal organization the Dominion and 
province shall share equally in the expenditures required for the third, fourth, 
fifth, and, in the case of Manitoba, sixth year of settlement. 


Further agreements providing continuity of settlement with the agreements 
which expired March 31, 1940, were entered into with the Provinces of Quebec, 
Manitoba and Alberta under the provisions of The Unemployment and Agricul- 
tural Assistance Act, 1940. The agreements provided for contributions by 
the Dominion to expenditures incurred for a period of four years in respect to 
settlers placed to March 31, 1942, and to expenditures for further assistance, 
where necessary, to those settled under prior agreements, with the understanding 
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that Dominion contributions to any expenditures incurred after March 31, 1941, 
should be contingent upon Parliament appropriating from time to time the funds 
necessary to meet such contribution. The agreements with Manitoba and 
Alberta provided for contribution by the Dominion of one-third of the total 
expenditures incurred not to exceed $1,000 per family settled, while in the 
Quebec agreement the total expenditure per family to which the Dominion 
would contribute was $800, $1,000 or $1,200, depending upon the number in 
the family and the locality in which settlement was made, it being provided, 
however, that the aggregate maximum amount to be contributed by the Dominion 
should not exceed such total as would result if a contribution of $333.33 was made 
on behalf of each family. The agreements with Manitoba and Alberta provided 
that the total expenditures on. behalf of any one family during the first two years 
of settlement should not exceed $820, and that $100 should be reserved for the 
third year and $80 for the fourth year of settlement. Similar provisions were 
incorporated in the agreement with Quebec, the maximum amounts to be spent 
in the first two years and the amounts to be reserved for the third and fourth 
years being proportionate to those set forth in the Manitoba and Alberta agree- 
ments. 


The agreement with the Province of Quebec provided that the Dominion 
would contribute to the settlement of not more than 1,200 families in 1940-41 
and 400 families in 1941-42. For the Province of Manitoba the maximum 
number to be settled with Dominion assistance was 100 in 1940-41 and 50 in 
1941-42 and for Alberta, 150 families in 1940-41 and 100 in 1941—42. Provision 
was made on behalf of families settled under previous agreements for additional 
contribution by the Dominion of one-third of all amounts expended by the 
province for subsistence, stock, or equipment up to certain specified amounts. 


Table No. 1 shows by provinces the Dominion contributions under the 
Relief Settlement Agreements and the numbers approved for settlement. The 
abandonments and cancellations reported by the province are also shown, together 
with the number of settlers still on the land, classified by years of settlement. 
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LOANS 


Under authority of Orders in Council passed pursuant to The Unemploy- 
ment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1940, the Dominion made two loans 
during the year totalling $1,271,890.96, and as security for repayment accepted 
Provincial Treasury Bills bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, 
payable half-yearly. A loan of $1,000,000 was made to Saskatchewan to enable 
the Province to meet, in part, its share of relief costs for 1940-41. The other 
loan of $271,890.96 was made to British Columbia to cover, in part, the Province’s 
share of relief costs for its fiscal year 1939-40. 


The following statement shows, by provinces, the amounts loaned during 
the year 1940-41; the net loans outstanding March 31, 1940; repayments during 
the year, and the net loans outstanding March 31, 1941: 


Province of Manitoba— 


Loans made Garing 1940-41. 0. eee ee ce tte ee nen cede ale aie pene dee $ Nil 

Net loans outstanding March 31, 1940.......... cc cee eee e cece rece ee eenes 25,573,188 54 

Less repayments during 1940-41.......... ccc cece ener tenet cent eee eeeee 355,924 36 

Net loans outstanding March 31, 1941........... ccc cece eee eee ett eee $ 25,217,214 18 
Province of Saskatchewan— 

Loans niade during 194020 ia vee i Qilae siden pc ciate, bin 8 Siento ale 9 24) ajn'e a $ 1,000,000 00 

Net loans outstanding March 31, 1940........... cece eee ee eee eee eter eeee 69,875,686 46 

$ 70,875,686 46 

Less repayments during 1940-41.......... eee e eee eee ee eee cece rete teens 62,993 77 

Net loans outstanding March 31, 1941.......... ccc cece cece e eee cence ¢ 70,812,692 69 
Province of Alberta— 

Loans made during 1940-40 ce eB a seks slew telat onl minima ce iad em 8 $ i 

Net loans outstanding March 31, 1940............. cece eee eee e ence eens 26,025,500 00 

Less repayments during 1940-41...2...... cece eee eee ee ee eee eee e eee 7,500 00 

Nat Ione SuSE Maren oie LUST ere te ee tee $ 26,018,000 00 
Province of British Columbia— 

Loans made during 1940-41......... cc cee cc cece cree eter t crete teen canes $ 271,890 96 

Net loans outstanding March 31, 1940............ eee eee ee ee ee eee rere 34,503,762 30 

$ 34,775,653 26 

Less repayments during 1940-41......... cece eee eee eee ete eee eee ees 31,265 90 

Net loans outstanding March 81, 1941............ cee cece cece eee enna $ 34,744,387 36 

Toran or LOANS TO PROVINCES OUTSTANDING Marca 381, 1941............ $ 156,792,294 23 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Non-active)............++-eeeeeee 2,447,221 71 


Granp Toran or LOANS UNDER ReEwier Acts OUTSTANDING Marcs# 31, 
194 $ 159,239,515 94 


ue EE rate Ualtet a evel ena, @ lagncio?elefe. eu pu eye © ele [evareve ia) 'a) 8 a) eiehie/ ey ereQes © Ver aver te, 4).@r 0) 8,816 (0.8/9 8H 8 500) 


—————_—[———STS 


Nors.—In addition an Order in Council of March 31, 1941 authorizes further loans to Saskatchewan, 
not exceeding $900,000, to enable the Province to pay, in part, its relief costs to March 31, 1941. 


RECAPITULATION 


Table No. 3 is a recapitulation of Dominion disbursements under relief 
legislation from September 22, 1930 to March 31, 1941, by provinces, Federal 
departments, etc. ; 
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TABLE No. 4. 


Summary by months of numbers assisted as reported 
by the provinces and federal departments from 
May, 1932, to August, 1936. 

(See following page.) 
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NUMBERS 


In Table No. 4 Dominion totals of the numbers assisted from May, 1932 
relief totals are from the 
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TABLE No. 4.—SUMMARY BY MONTHS OF NUMBERS ASSISTED AS REPORTED BY 


Grand 
Total 
Direct 
Relief 


-_—_ooOOO | | | | 


245, 853 
259, 799 
266, 847 
267, 803 
241,176 
225,913 
207, 908 
202,363 
197, 623 
207,362 
210, 665 
227, 447 


236, 605 
248, 183 
257, 503 
236, 990 
228,964 
201, 246 
181,790 
186, 158 
186, 406 
197, 423 
196, 712 
212,943 


185, 880 
179,417 


30,343 
82,295 
35,572 
34, 120 
35,911 
44,952 
45,734 
50, 842 


42,955 
47,137 
41,242 
54,124 
46,908 
43,424 
41,473 
34,794 
37,020 
39, 637 
43,310 
48,175 


53, 932 
54,811 
56,085 
54,087 
47,860 
53,173 
52,114 
53, 157 


27,054 
28, 908 
29,560 
27,379 
21,262 
19,574 
19, 884 
19, 261 


176, 140 
178, 192 
178, 583 
171, 854 
163, 617 
157,345 
154, 125 
151,349 
18,554 
35,505 
98, 871 
126, 008 


140, 561 
154, 160 
158, 058 
147,054 
113,019 
103, 920 
- 104, 685 
102,005 


596, 946 
623, 520 
696, 757 
732,300 
794,770 
871, 251 
1,113, 849 
1,242,516 


1,363,742 
1, 462, 274 
1,494,966 
1,517,531 
1,335, 896 
1,135,711 
1,039, 207 

969, 827 

969, 123 
1,083,511 
1,128,795 
1, 230, 110 


1,292,075 
1,347,220 
1,358, 299 
1, 237, 449 
1,208, 465. 
1,041,125 

984,789 

977,587 

930, 170: 
1,051,085 
1,063,506 
1,138,036 


1,245, 125 
1,315,032 
1,350, 829 
1,333, 433 


1,176,491 


1,326, 088 
1,380, 860 
1,398, 132 
1,323,512 
1, 162,836 
1,065, 098. 
1,012,700 

981,679 
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ASSISTED 


to March, 1941 are shown. Commencing with September, 1936, the direct 
National Relief Registration. 


THE PROVINCES AND FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS FROM MAY, 19832 TO AUGUST, 1936 


ee ES ET 


Other Aid Total 
number 


Farm Single | Move- assisted 
papers ivi Muni- Fedoval Rees Place- | Home- |ment and Relief | other — 
High- eetal cipal Works Tea ment less Assist- | Settle- |than by 
es Works Works giants numbers! cared | ance of | ment | Direct 
y on farms for Settlers Relief 
1932 
900 4,303} 47,881 ROME on Aeraserc eHevevsie ob aacieh 123244 eo. Bevalieiesue os 3 CRO UT MEA) Wide Biot fe pain in ttls = 
790 5,300| 52,930 G4 Ie aes oe 124A ene SGI ace 0S Gaal awe! 38 T3ROOOIIUNES. vos vosdete: tayo cye.oG Se 
465 364 8,923 BUS ayes. Bae elo Wel ee os cee. TO AT NOOO Ye Me eee ae te celeee 
424 361 5,295 SO hie ea ie 289 WSHSOS chee eae 1,706) 521 ,OOSPAU SUSE. i imbiyie dds sh 
391 519 3,141 ASS e ea a eats 127404 eens hes 2,389| 19,032|September............ 
310 376 3,455 O85 lke see elie ae. 13 iboats os ae 4,109), 21, 612|October........- .ss.00 
253 476 1,567 TSS ike c eheacaete DEZO9 We SO, USO spa. seats A663 40 DSL NOVEL. |i... 0 s\si5 
165 190 858 7 ae a 8402 46; GAB) coe. tee 6,107| 56,434)/December............ 
1933 
-3i irae 103 180 59 pai ei ge T JOS Viv OO fol Ol cee ct. <als 7, 442 \50 OO, BOO WADUALY 0.0.5 +s sik bain 
aang i 45 13 AG |: cee G'S67 Weeeoo 1ooe lees csi 7,715| 71,568|February...........5. 
Re ee eects: 32 51 OSs, ee IG 27 Omelette < cs se F  O2bian Fic D 1 aU NUAECD.. os 4 dyuictniniw spiel 
RRC ONS 30 466 12D Ir. ceonvease. 3 QUOTA yy DS OSe tess als olen BSS ee Pe MOLVA DEL. co 5.0 0c memstenead a 
40 29 218 TOA... Aoaee SeGGOlbe w02 402) ren ints ate 8) Q8Sh 4 10,807 MAY loo. <a cas sensjaiaiere 
205 3,000 72 TOSI sdrkeee ee Glia gO lel secs sera OSB Tie OAs Ue UNes 1,5 eccrereid erexerniety = 
1,012 7,274 23 BS Ric cease al coesde sys BOZO 2 seen antes Tn At nay fe tats eG 20 ea a Rrra A 
9,550} 17,209 2,116 ABI Mabieere lh eeiaeleer: AB ISA ec simees 10,058} 84,827|August.............. 
8,638} 11,135 18,549 OO lata aeiee 1 SANGO TS tees eet 10,052| 83,408|September............ 
11,480} 17,877} 12,332 S82lni 5 bal papas 1 ALAR TG aoe ne ate 11,277| 94,925|October..........000- 
11,753] 29,665} 25,0382 ASI sic beasts & By PATIQ4AN ee a a eet ces ohare 12,303} 124,608| November...........- 
10,664} 35,037) 30,013 ABD), «.caaige 3 10247 ee 4 to So) ate seis hee 12,643) 140,452|December...........-. 
1934 
10,735}  30,537| 28,282 SOO saute 2 TE TOU2 I oy 40 909 Sue <a cshe 13,559} 138,494|January............0-. 
11,149} 34,346) 28,577 BbGln anaes 3 TAFROS ZO TO2l ope «sre: dicts 13,841] 143,839|February............. 
10,975} 36,840} 24,802 SOA Ridgetee s 163065) 428 G09) Gate... cue 14,276] 146,061|March...........-+08- 
9,403} 27,194 14,967 ATS eae eles saunas. ABWSS Oi ae tare ats 14,895). 112, 207|April.. 22. ec eaves 
8,664| 30,141 19,348 SOOM La deecie bie oa sae: AG MIAA eR. 2, Yaa 14,872] 119,568|/May........-....s.00. 
8,235| 46,885} 28,901 21°19) hapa, pe tales Dae 8 AD TOSI cane se tee 15,581} 140, 692|June..........seeeees 
7,410] 37,874} 28,298 DG Rete ee tens Saka = aie SROOG wa uilewvate« 15,469) 127,318 July eos cee ee 
6,181 19,338 20, 620 SOO) Re raes es wedllarncaletetereis SLIGOO |. Sesteke aes 16,200) 94,268) August.............--- 
6,253} 20,250 18, 255 AL O)| seks day hes tages ete ea 29,123 111 18,011| 92,413|/September............ 
5,889 18,020 15, 822 GOB lk Grevaevetese 9)... 32,425 143 17,354] 90, 290|/October.........++05- 
4,487 16, 166 12,240 GAGln ha dyes 2,838) 36,005 86 17,975| 90,437) November............ 
3,902) 31,592 9,880 BOD daasee 7,899} 36,0381 30 17,975| 107,811}December..........-- 
1935 
2,741; 35,609 3,881 GUE Re taeine 11,428] 37,403 31 18,163] 109,933|January...........++-- 
2,843) 44,124 3,420 GOSie certs 12,009| 37,546 90! 18,229] 118,859|February...........-- 
2,760) 40,334 4,965 1h ee ae Cee 12,208] 38,856 130} 18,279] 118,275|March..........-.+++- 
Decks A ne wena (ota WE 834 OG cc x tatethe altos acal aceenste 39,048 ly 18,104] 99,083}/April..........-.-000s 
2,547 8,400 790 DO oille Som nakes caine is na aaaens 37,024 12 18,097] 67,463|May.........seeeeeees 
4,937 10,305 1,102 TOBIN c odaseceite se = Sarat $8, Geol ake o aeie 18,073), 73, 403|JUNC.. . 0.6 ccsscceesnes 
5,407 2,302 1,174 OVD eye eae ciate tate eros SAT Sails a Seeniae « 18,158} 62,110|July.........seeeeeees 
8,522 2,910 840 rosy Ree Bit he oe Ra Mee Be OSISS Glare sis aes 18,531] 60,643}August............+++: 
11, 646 3,014 932 PAO RS mie leietel sate Nols DANGSS lens tela 18,477| 60,269|September............ 
11,880 5,188 1,439 DIDO TIS aretha tata. wlbecous oy tapees BUR CE Y/N CRE 18,821] 72,562/October........+++++- 
(Rea 5, 220 1,858 TSO bt retostaeente FACS NL OO NOLO ayeie ors cere 18,752| 77,335|November..........-. 
4,294 3,557 1,667 TOO lie sxavehoreuster? 8,844} 40,186 22 18,912] 78,258|December...........- 
1936 
3,873 1,759 2,024 SATS Mere. TOV8S8 tea Os lolll|(acten« « cate 18,722] 80,188|January.........++-++- 
3,871 1,897 1,895 OU cn sete e IS S287 a OO ree ideas) «'s aes 18,586} 79,805|February.........++-- 
3,538 1, 202 1,891 O78 liao tata TEO20 ino 4 iGO) frets ere:>. 4 ors 18,577| 74,582|March........--+++++- 
4,015 if TOOT ca teeuncetlis ss statseare a sien eisteletes, 15366 oes. Sas 18,291] 38,770|April.........-+.+-e0s 
4,811 P56): Cdoeas aches asigeae als ess snes UVa BY lhe Ee By 18,295| 38,337|\May........--+-+-eee- 
4,195 1,902 TQ 7 ata tas) ce coeeeete als Selec Rey GOT en ate 18,219) 31, 617|June..........0sseeeee 
6,428) 14,688 5,278 391 17,984| 45,517|July.........-+-eseeee 
7,258; 20,321 4,876 359 17,912| 51,906)August..........-.+++- 
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TABLE No. 4.—-SUMMARY BY MONTHS OF NUMBERS ASSISTED 


ee 


Direct Relief 
(Food, Fuel, Clothing and Shelter) 


National Relief Registration 


Urban Agricultural A srior ge 
Indi- Indi- cate 
Heads of | Depend- F Heads of | Depend- ° Recipients 
Families ents ee Total Families ents woe Total 

1936 
53|September.......... 150,778} 508,958 47,557) - 707,293 44,991) 196,989 6,347| 248,327) 955,620 
54/October............. 155,087} 522,475 51,965} 729,527 51,346] 220,642 7,281} 279,269] 1,008,796 
55) November.......... 159,431] 536,195 55,280} 750,906 54,782} 232,946 7,733} 295,461] 1,046,367 
56}December......2.... 171,076} 575,432 58,849} 805,357 57,400} 244,616 7,936} 309,952) 1,115,309 

1937 
Siidanuary ef oe. 182,514; 614,207 61,735} 858,456 59,263} 252,417 8,095} 319,775] 1,178,231 
58}February............ 187,049 629,352 62, 882 879, 283 60, 846 259,033 8,297 328,176] 1,207,459 
59) March win) ee, 186, 292 629, 231 62,620 878, 143 61,343 261,190 8,226 330,759] 1,208, 902 
COLA TIP ae Mt) 176,520 597,738 59, 542 833, 800 60,099 257,826 7,942 325,867) 1,159, 667 
OL May: PR RRren cece neli si! 156, 423 528, 845 52,480 737,748 55,543 237, 234 7,375 300,152} 1,037,900 
GZ UNOR eo eterna 135, 925 456, 966 43,399 636,290 49,552 208, 212 6,731 264, 495 900, 785 
CS Tully ee sys eee 121, 400 402,590 39, 909 563, 899 44,037 178,921 6,414 229,372 793,271 
G4 Aueuste wis eu 110,416} 364,469 36,505} 511,390 44,889] 181,337 6,618} 232,844) 744,234 
65|September.......... 100, 600 324, 087 31,152 455, 839 52,913 209,049 7,114 269,076 724,915 
GoOctober ya 103, 864 333,070 33,877 470,811 65,379 257, 435 8, 421 331, 235 802,046 
67| November.......... 112,316 360, 703 40, 456 513,475 71,763 282,190 9,120 363,073 876,548 
68|December........... 127,310} 411,650 41,381) 580,341 74,428) 292,624 9,531] » 376,583} 956,924 
r 

1938 
69 January)... ye 139, 137 449,812 43,025 631,974 75, 793 297, 643 9,755 383,191) 1,015,165 
70 Hebruary see ee. 144,557} 466,553 43,419} 654,529 76,950} 302,578 9,891} 389,419] 1,043,948 
abi Marelny io ee ae 144, 696 467,979 40,015 652, 690 77,388 304, 720 9,928 392,036] 1,044, 726 
CZ DEN care yera tap arta 139,897} 453,091 39,306} 632,294 77,248) 304,617 10,063} 391,928] 1,024,222 
orviay: Vena ed dleehe 127, 284 410,306 38,370 575, 960 75, 053 295, 508 9,931 380,492 956, 452 
Ladue), we eet en. 115,568 369,476 35, 836 520, 880 71,820 282,216 9,651 363, 687 884, 567 
COWL EON te ERT 109, 854 351, 120 36, 153 497,127 67,213 262,952 9,264 339,429 836,556 
ROWANISUSE SOUR akon anne” 104, 443 332,848 33, 808 471,099 56, 790 221,625 8,121 286, 536 757, 635 
“September, . 0505)" 98, 446 312,459 33, 827 444,732 20,795 85,558 2,519 108, 872 553, 604 
73\ October ways) sene vs 103, 958 330, 934 38,370 473,262 32,830 130, 981 3, 984 167,795 641,057 
79| November.......... 116,815 373,061 45,017 534, 893 49,601 196,339 5,996 251,936 786, 829 
80) December.......... 132, 482 426,380 45, 804 604, 666 57,504 227,392 6,915 291,811 896,477 

1939 
Si Jamuary in) 146, 754 472,721 48,721 668,196 60, 636 240, 445 7,251 308,332 976,528 
82|February........... 153 , 639 494,332 49,925 697, 896 63,116 250, 130 7,525 320,771) 1,018, 667 
BS Marche): vey Ge 155,291 499,535 49, 868 704, 694 63,392 251,877 7,010 322,842] 1,027,536 
SPAT ey lee eine We 151, 108 486, 767 48,248 686,033 62,488 248 , 862 7,473 318,823] 1,004,856 
S| May Veen. ok Ne 138,370 444,023 43,881 626,274 58,180 231, 947 7,020 297,147 923,421 
BONS we sick sta 123, 455 393,771 40,182 557, 408 55,366 219,780 6,772 281,918 839,326 
SMIGLY A Hale lye home 118, 637 376,071 40,012 534,720 53,302 211,027 6, 605 270,934 805, 654 
SSAnpustewen meee) 120,383 386, 183 38, 251 544, 817 50,777 200, 725 6,333 257, 835 802, 652 
89|September.......... 107,696 346,401 34, 887 488, 984 9,721 38,856 1,452 50,029 539,013 
90/October. 3.00) 0.. 105, 402 341,474 37, 433 484,309 11,541 46,492 1, 541 59,574 543, 883 
91] November.......... 109} 184 856, 896 41,813 507, 893 15,030 60,912 1,861 77,803 585,696 
92} December.......... 119,202} 392,770 44,704) 556,676 13,494 57,464 1,612 72,570} 629,246 

1940 
Q3|January............. 132,047] 488,937 47,066} 618,050 17,761 76,414 1,918 96,093} 714,143 
94|February........... 137, 452 455,772 47,748 640,972 20,700 89,279 2,114 112,093 753,065 
05) Marchigni Seis 138, 961 461, 832 48,076 648, 869 22,760 98, 627 2,286 123,673 772,542 
OOKA pra ous yea canoe 132, 612 440,129 47,107 619,848})- 23,997 103, 843 2,396 130, 236 750, 084 
O7 | May) ae ee ie 118, 247 389, 801 42,202 550, 250 20,265 87,254 2,093 109, 612 659, 862 
OS Tune ys. sca eee ee 99,151 321, 929 37,889 458,969 15,681 67,016) 1,703 84, 400 543,369 
OO ualyne s syrah eee, 85, 583 274,919 33, 808 394,310 11,589 48,975 1,409 61,973 456, 283 
L00\ August: 75) See 69,553 223,144 28,546 321, 223 8,541 35, 752 1,165 45,458 366, 681 
101|September.......... 58, 752 167,579 25,385 246,716 2,902 11,869 585 15,356 262,072 
102|October?.. 35. .2 5), 49,131 152,619 24,972 226,722) ' 4,605 18, 439 734 23,778 250,500 
103] November.......... 49,781 155,981 26,401 232,163 7,651 31,101 1,020 39,772 271,935 
104|December........... 53,284; 169,650 28,043) 250,977 10,713 44,456 1.257 56,426} 307,403 

1941 
105 January. ea 56, 784 183, 160 28,901 268, 845 10,030 42,563 1,236 53, 829 322,674 
106| February x.......... 57,746} 179,469 33,785} 271,000 10,828 46,840 1,332 59,000} 330,000 
107) Marchizce, eae 56,254) 174,404 33,342} 264,000 11,215 48,429 1,356 61,000} 325,000 


x Preliminary figures. 
xx As explained on page 8, the. Youth Training Programme during 1939-40 and 1940-41 was carried out under the Youth 
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FROM SEPTEMBER 1936 TO MARCH 1941 


Other Aid as Reported by the Provinces 


———s. 


Numbers Assisted during each Month 
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Total 
Nation-| Rehabi-| Num- — 
Trans- | Other yesh al litation| ber 
Canada| Pro- Train. | For: | Plans Assisted 
High- | vincial pe estry for Other 
way | Works 8 Pro- | Older |than by 
gram | Persons| Direct 
Relief 
1936 
6.890), 24-067) 15400) nd eee ee] ee DOE AOS NG, BUSI oe weedeat se ole ss nice 57, 138|September..| 53 
9,832} 37,988; 839]........| 4,876) 5,675) 2,761) 18,264)....... 2)... eee elon eens 79,735|October....}| 54 
6,249| 35,017; 620] 697} 10,642) 5,882) 953] 18,470)........]-.- eee efeee seers 78,530) November..| 55 
3,064) 18,464; 67) 2,984) 36,177; 5,883; 580) 18,885)....-...).-...-- fees e eee 85,607| December..} 56 
1937 
1,191) 11,875} .. 175) 4,731), 40,763), 5,683) $04), 16,000)... 2... fee ee tele ene cere 83,052|\January....| 57 
330 7,446} 438] 4,814) 43,254) 5,191) 589) 18,dd4)....... 6]. eee eee Je ee eens 80,396) February...| 58 
399 5,135) 478] 5,228} 43,087; 5,087) 1,715) 18,120)....... fee ee eee fee eee 79,247|March...... 59 
rib owe ards) Mla’ 3 ge e073 fanless 16 BRR RAT AA Ft SU Se ee Re ve 59,879|April....... 60 
PESO R OG LDOT I, WORESI S(BLOOR) k. CANN | i RGAE Claas Beata eles leial ts slate a 8 31,368|/May........ 61 
2,215) 11,786 BEY) CUR eal he eet pale 356431 UNey ysis 62 
2,744) 18,226 GOR me. ee See AD OO8iNulyaue ce: 63 
2,392) 18,338 IPOSS Heels | a Ne 41,846/August..... 64 
1,274) 16,845 OSI aee Ves cal iotae teeters 42,188|September..| 65 
723| 15,046 Be DAG eM LN alate 48,192|October....| 66 
212 9,922 AOROOS eee 2). Ae BTR et oat 76,875) November..| 67 
71 4,234 OP OAM a civetaralell vee ershsreis 81,917| December. .} 68 
1938 
54| 3,019 OBIS lie maewlusl sence t cles 91,734|January....| 69 
58| 2,844 6 LOG sacs aaltne a ats 96,794|February...| 70 
20 787 SO SOO We Ru mea 100,087|March......} 71 
Ly 599 OY FS OINCLe dead a Meee. teats GSo41 TAD Wee oat i2 
Bey et 2 sr! 1,166 PAST. Tb hehe 1) OD, Bel Maye. sob Me 
5 3,248 SB aa Take vteyes [inh baie ee il UO ay estes dee 
7,419 SCOT eee eeealeaeee cele 38, 637|July........ 75 
9 3 SORE 13, 708 St SSOb gan ON nthe (04) AMPUSE A, U.). 76 
173772 ACOGS: ma els MH Nene anees, 54,217|\September..| 77 
nec, ene 17, 231 HU GAR ean hs ale eeewel oe [Oar 2 LO October... .| 78 
he eee 11,179 TS EO Shy o's Balas 183} 73,254|November..| 79 
Ue 6, 647 ZO OTA | mine reeks 302! 85,550|December..| 80 
1939 
tae 7,168 SS Folpele wees eka 302) 100,385|January....| 81 
hd, Rt A 9,399 PREYS Ae Oe NALD 329] 104,122|February...| 82 
10, 878 DOP OLE. eh avcule 337| 104,985|March...... 83 
Be es 397 xx UALS a 415| 61,162|April.......| 84 
, A Diaz Priel. as 180| 2,073]: 42,605|May........| 85 
Whe ce 10, 408 Ailes anise 1,883} 2,491] 54,105|June........| 86 
is AR 22s 7A it eta ae 2 843i 32191 20,572 July... 0. 87 
tees. 5s 24,619 Lee, AR 3,516 2,319| 74,377|August..... 88 
» aoeeaeae 23,710 BPs Meiers 3,557| 2,409} 77,846|September.. 99 
BEA biets 21,580 seit Sud 2,355) 2,217| 79,224|/October....| 90 
cae cccces 7,582 ee Waa 1,144 1,968] 62,427 November..| 91 
st aie 1,694 Y ah aa A 363 1,811} 52,395|December..| 92 
1940 
Pe isis 3 1,034 Me Pte oe 205| 1,614) 48,949|January....| 93 
: oes 910 id Nia 195 2,082| 51,822|February...| 94 
= rosa 1,410 MRE. Ss 160| 1,998} 53,131|/March......| 95 
{9B PA OUR Ceo TL ABBA Le ae ate od Feed) COs Ode iia aw ofcle ps o's pa oa’ 2,049] 45,767|April....... 96 
Dea PP DAR oe cle Ly eee mae ee | eaten «el amas as EAD LOON CLO tale fs efe [ietere wos a 2,095} 42,609|May........ 97 
eee 439 Me Pak mene 262 2,179| 41,825|June........| 98 
ae 1,665 5 aaa i 871| 2,244) 43,566\July........] 99 
ee si 3.., 1, 605 One ee 1,141} 2,218) 45,511/August..... 100 
Pee: 1,880 Bes eas 1,073| 2,277| 46,728|September.. 101 
Meee iehi. 1,614 Pent ty. 760| 2,101| 46,332|October. ...|102 
Biol sie's' 499 SSeS: 2,488] 44,799| November..|103 
» LER 627 ge a Pe Blea) Be sd 1,874| 44,745| December. .|104 
1941 
Sete eae 306 Beaten al euler urate 1,905| 44,710|January... .|105 
Bes seastes 206 itt AA Aen Ot Te 1,355| 44,110|February.. .|106 
eee. 198 AND NG A A Dates Ban 1,373] 44,482|March......|107 


Training Act, 1939, and is dealt with in the report of the Supervisor of Youth Training. 
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THE NATIONAL REGISTRATION BRANCH 
INCEPTION OF THE NATIONAL RELIEF REGISTRATION 


The National Employment Commission Act, 1936, under which the National 
Employment Commission was established in May,. 1936, required the Com- 
mission to undertake a national registration and classification of persons receiving 
direct relief throughout Canada (Sec. 6 (a) ). To meet this obligation there 
was set up the Registration Branch of the Commission, which, in co-operation 
with the governments of the provinces and municipalities, took a first national 
registration of persons on relief (where the Dominion contributed financially 
to such relief) in September, 1936. In order to secure regular and current 
figures, comparable to those available for September, 1936, the provinces and 
municipalities were required to provide follow-up returns for each month com- 
mencing with October, 1936. In September of 1937, 1938, 1939 and 1940 
complete re-registrations were taken, and these, too, were kept up-to-date 
month by month subsequently. 

In Section III of its final report the National Employment Commission 
recommended that the work of the registration be carried forward under the 
Minister of Labour, after the termination of the work of the Commission itself. 
Consequently, when the Commission ceased to exist at February 1, 1938, the 
work of the registration was placed under the Department of Labour, where it 
has remained as the National Registration Branch. : 


FUNCTIONS oF THE BRANCH 


For these national registrations standard forms have been provided by the 
Dominion to the authorities distributing relief, in order to secure uniform data, 
During the past two and a half years, on an average, about 2,000 local authorities 
throughout Canada have been issuing relief to which the Dominion contributed. 
Bearing in mind the number of local authorities which must be depended upon 
for reports, as well as the lack of clerical facilities in many smaller municipalities, 
the degree of co-operation secured from the provinces and municipalities has 
rbeen very satisfactory. 

Information tabulated from registration returns has been made available 
to Parliament and to the several interested branches of government, Dominion, 
provincial and municipal, and has been utilized extensively by the Department 
of Labour. In addition, monthly and special reports have been issued, statistic- 
ally analysing the numbers and classes of persons on direct relief, 

Published reports have given statistics indicating a main separation of 
totals on relief into urban relief and agricultural relief by provinces and classes 
of municipalities. Within each group information has been made available 
showing the family classification, length of time on relief, numbers of returned 
soldiers on relief and, in some cases, housing conditions. In the case of urban 
relief a complete segregation as to reported degree of employability has been 
maintained. Records of fully employable persons have been tabulated to show 
their age and employment record, e.g., industry of normal employment, when 
last employed, whether wage earner or occupational worker, and the like. 
Records of persons only partially employable or unemployable have likewise 
been specially tabulated as to the more significant features. Data given in 
regard to farmers on agricultural relief have referred to causes of being on relief, 
time of last self-dependence, and so forth. Further, the registration of persons 
on relief through the Department of Pensions and National Health and of 
Indians on relief through the Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Mines and 
Resources, has also been performed. 

In addition to its main function of the national registration of persons on 
relief through the municipalities and/or provinces, the National Registration 
Branch has been making use of the records of the national registration carried 
out during August, 1940, for all persons sixteen years and over in order to locate 
any available labour supply having skilled or semi-skilled metal trades experience. 
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Such persons who were registered as unemployed or working at other than their 
usual occupation or trade as at August, 1940, are being contacted'in order to 
ascertain their present availability foremployment. Forty-five thousand persons 
have been sent questionnaire cards and those who reported themselves as still 
unemployed or not at their respective or usual trade are referred to the Employ- 
ment Service Branch. Of the above total, 25,145 persons have replied as up to 
July 31, 1941, of whom 7,674 indicate themselves as being available, 14,273 not 
available due to presently working and 3,198 not contacted because of changed 
or wrong addresses, and deaths. 


RESUME OF NUMBERS ON RELIEF DURING FiscaL YEAR 


The tables which follow provide a résumé of numbers of persons on direct 
relief, issued by the municipalities and/or the provinces (to which the Dominion 
contribute) throughout Canada, as derived from the national registration for 
all months from September, 1936, to February, 1941, including averages for 
the years 1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940. 

Direct relief, in the sense here used, does not include persons being provided 
with work on relief projects paid for at wages, even though such work was under- 
taken to alleviate unemployment. Direct relief is divided into urban relief and 
agricultural relief. Agricultural relief refers to assistance given to resident farm 
operators and their dependents for human subsistence, where such farmers would 
normally derive their livelihood from the land which they occupy. Urban relief 
refers to all persons other than farm operators and their dependents, and thus 
includes both unemployed and unemployable persons. ‘Head of family’ is used 
to designate a person who is socially responsible for the support of one or more 
dependents. An “individual person” is one who is neither a dependent of a 
head of a family nor has anyone dependent upon himself. The term ‘“‘wife”’ 
refers to the member of a family unit who performs the housekeeping duties and 
“rives”? are a sub-classification of ‘dependents’. ‘‘Dependents” are all who 
look to the head of a family for their support and thus ‘‘dependents” include 
some adult employable persons still living under the parental roof. | 

The Dominion totals as shown in the accompanying tables include all the 
provinces except New Brunswick, which province had substituted a works 
program for direct relief subsequent to April 1, 1937. Similarly, the provinces 
(excluding New Brunswick) indicate having persons in receipt of both urban 
and agricultural relief, with the exception of Nova Scotia where urban relief 
only is distributed. Moreover, as already indicated in the case of all provinces, 
the present figures include only persons receiving relief to which the Dominion 
Government contributed financially. 


INDEX OF TABLES 


Tables I, II, and III deal respectively with heads of families, individual 
persons and a total of both combined on urban relief, by degree of employability; 
numbers and percentages are given for all tables. 

Tables [V, V, and VI show numbers and percentages for fully employable, 
partially employable and unemployable persons on urban relief, by domestic 
status (i.e., head of family, individual person or dependent) as indicated. 
Table VII relates to the non-worker type dependents of heads of families, by 
numbers. 

Tables VIII, IX, and X deal with total persons on urban relief. Table VIII 
shows, by numbers, urban relief recipients in terms of fully employables, partially 
employables, unemployables and non-worker type dependents; this same break- 
down by percentages is available in Table IX. Table X includes totals on urban 
relief (numbers and percentages) separated by degree of employability of indi- 
vidual persons and families (i.e., heads of families with their dependents). 

Table XI deals with resident farm operators and their dependents on 
agricultural relief, by domestic status. 

Table XII indicates numbers and percentages of persons on direct relief; 
totals on urban relief and agricultural relief are shown separately. . 
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1936 
September........ 
October... .5 oo 5..4 
November....... 
December........ 


October: a Fa ¥ 


October. .)04... 0. 


January A 2 OF, 


MJOLOber A Coc. bee 


danuary.4. vel Vi. 3 
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TABLE I.—DOMINION TOTALS OF HEADS OF FAMILIES IN RECEIPT OF URBAN 
RELIEF TO WHICH THE DOMINION CONTRIBUTED 


Monrtus or SEPTEMBER, 1936, To FEBRUARY, 1941—Cuassiriep By DEGREE oF EMPLOYABILITY 


a0ee6V0eo0—0_0—0—>00O@$—$80800$9@$@009S9SSSSS ee 


Hvads of Families 


Numbers Per Cent 
Fully | Partially Un- Fully | Partially Un- 
Employ- | Employ- | employ- Total Employ | Employ-| employ- Total 
able able able able able able 
120, 665 19, 658 10,455 | 150,778 80-0 13-0 7-0 100 
124, 222 20, 249 10,616 | 155,087 80-1 13-1 6-8 100 
127,788 20,888 10,755 | 159,431 80-2 13-1 6-7 100 
138,151 22,043 10,882 | 171,076 80-7 12-9 6-4 100 
148,211 23,358 10,945 | 182,514 81-2 12-8 6-0 100 
152, 269 23,800 10,980 | 187,049 81-4 12-7 5-9 100 
151, 606 23,972 10,714 186, 292 81-4 12-9 5:7 100 
143, 206 23, 034 10,280 | 176,520 81-1 13-1 5-8 100 
125,971 20,877 9,575 | 156,423 80-5 13-4 6-1 100 
108, 094 18,888 8,943 | 135,925 79-5 13-9 6-6 100 
95,733 47,393 8,344 | 121,400 78-8 14-3 6-9 100 
86, 324 16, 259 7,833 | 110,416 78-2 14-7 7-1 100 
76,090 15,088 9,422 | 100,600 75-6 15-0 9-4 100 
78,796 15, 202 9,866 | 103,864 75-9 14-6 9-5 100 
86, 243 15,842 105288 112,316 76:8 14-1 9-1 100 
99,792 16,395 10,623 || 127,310 78-4 13-3 8-3 100 
112,694 19,211 9,814 |} 141,719 79-1 13-7 "2 100 
110,575 17,707 10,855 | 139,137 79-5 12-7 7-8 100 
115, 657 17,983 10,917 | 144,557 80-0 12-4 7-6 100 
116,701 17,482 10,513 | 144,696 80-7 12-1 ‘ie’ 100 
112,521 16,965 10,411 139,897 80-4 12-1 7:5 100 
101, 691 155733 9,860 | 127,284 79-9 12-4 7-7 100 
91,340 14,816 9,412 115, 568 79-0 12-8 8-2 100 
86,467 14, 200 9,187 | 109,854 78-7 12-9 8-4 100 
81,949 13, 646 8,848 104, 443 78 +4 13-1 8-5 100 
76,064 12,489 9,893 98,446 77-3 12-7 10-0 100 
80,744 12,891 10,323 | 103,958 Ted 12-4 9-9 100 
91,755 13,893 PETS 10. 8ts 78-5 11-9 9-6 100 
106,035 14, 834 11,613) }) 132,489 80-0 11-2 8-8 100 
97,625 15r2c0 10,250 | 123,095 79-2 12-4 8-4 100 
119,099 15, 699 11,956 | 146,754 81-2 10-7 8-1 100 
125,406 16,046 12,187 | 153,639 81-6 10-5 7-9 100 
126, 939 16,154 12,198 155,291 81-7 10-4 7-9 100 
123,404 15,743 11,871 151,018 81-7 10-4 7-9 100 
112,310 14,715 11,345 | 138,370 81-2 10-6 8-2 100 
98,910 1S val 10,834 123,455 80-1 eles 8-8 100 
93,850 13,395 11,392 118, 637 79-4 11-3 9-6 100 
95,325 13,585 11,473 120, 383 79-2 11-3 9-5 100 
84,098 12,447 TP east 107,696 78-1 11-6 10-3 100 
81,653 12,380 11,369 105,402 77-5 11-7 10-8 100 
84,631 12,856 11,697 109, 184 tS 11-8 10-7 100 
93,720 13,490 11,992 119, 202 78-6 ayes 10-1 100 
103,279 14,185 11,622 | 129,086 79-8 11-1 9-1 100 
105,578 14, 227 12,242 | 132,047 79-9 10-8 9-3 100 
110,417 14, 628 12,407 187,452 80-3 10-7 9-0 100 
111,739 14,829 12,393 | 138,961 80-4 10-7 8-9 100 
106, 243 14, 289 12,080 | 132,612 80-1 10-8 9-1 100 
93,911 12,982 11,354 | 118,247 79-4 11-0 9-6 100 
76,873 11,685 10,593 99,151 77-5 11-8 10-7. 100 
64,912 10, 649 10,022 85,583 75:9 12-4 A eg 100 
51,019 9,275 9, 239 69,533 73°4 13-3 13-3 100 
33,131 10, 747 9,874 53,752 61-6 20-0 18-4 100 
29,071 10,275 9,785 49,131 59-2 20-9 19-9 100 
29,302 10,491 9,988 49,781 58-8 21-1 20-1 100 
32,172 11,036 10,076 53, 284 60-4 20-7 18-9 100 
70,364 12,093 10,838 93,295 75-4 13-0 11-6 100 
35, 081 11,367 10, 328 56, 776 61-8 20-0 18-2 100 
35, 387 11,337 10, 263 56, 987 62-1 19-9 18-0 100 
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TABLE II—DOMINION TOTALS OF INDIVIDUAL PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF URBAN 
RELIEF TO WHICH THE DOMINION CONTRIBUTED 


Monrtus or SEPTEMBER, 1936, TO FEBRUARY, 1941—Cuassirizp By DEGREE or EMPLOYABILITY 
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1936 
September.. 


Wetober::} 8. -- 
November....... 


December.. 


August...... 


2 eee ae 
November.. 


December.. 


Average 


October...\...... 


Cee ee 


March 


Pens soit hE LL 


Weroper... 202... 


ganuary ..; 44... 


Meatober..) 22.28... 


memeery. 2 tule... 


see eee 


eee eee 


seseee 


eet oe 


a 


eee eee 


see e ae 


i 


‘ee? ee 


eer ee 


Individual Persons 


Fully 
Employ- 
able 


Total 


ee ee al | ee ee! aa 


|S | LS || RS | LS | 


en | 


Numbers 
Fully | Partially Un- 
Employ- | Employ- | employ- Total 
able able able 
28, 872 10,342 8,343 47,557 
32,481 10,948 8,536 51,965 
35,555 11,225 8,500 55, 280 
38,781 11,567 8,501 58, 849 
41,274 11,989 8,472 61,735 
42,219 12,266 8,397 62,882 
42,038 12, 285 8,297 62,620 
39,723 11,736 8,083 59,542 
34, 089 10.690 7,701 52,480 
26,648 9,495 7, 256 43,399 
23,706 9,086 4417 39,909 
21,082 8,562 6,861 36,505 
13, 805 9,716 7,631 31,152 
15,783 10, 250 7,844 33,877 
21,498 10,952 8,006 40,456 
21,752 11,449 8,180 41,381 
28,635 10,706 7,821 47,162 
22,906 11,842 8,277 43,025 
23,167 11,958 8,294 43,419 
22,013 10,721 7,281 40,015 
21,613 10,373 7,320 39, 306 
21,057 10,129 7,184 38,370 
19, 226 9,583 7,027 35, 836 
19,852 9,422 6,879 36,153 
17,893 9, 167 6, 748 33,808 
15,059 9,672 9,096 33,827 
18,715 10,229 9,426 38, 370 
24,107 11,068 9,842 45,017 
24,300 11,481 10,023 45,804 
20,826 10,471 8,116 39,413 
26, 624 11,826 10,271 48,721 
27,608 11,970 10,347 49 , 925 
27,397 12,129 10,342 49,868 
26,237 11,836 10,175 48,248 
22,946 10,993 9,942 43,881 
20, 121 10,331 9,730 40,182 
18,520 10,154 11,338 40,012 
16,909 9,935 11,407 38,251 
14, 232 9,735 10,920 34, 887 
16,039 10,198 11,196 37,433 
19,404 10,915 11,494 41,813 
21, 666 11,318 11,720 44,704 
21,475 10,945 10,740 43,160 
23,434 11,728 11,904 47,066 
23,843 11,862 12,0438 47,748 
24,101 11,904 12,071 48,076 
23,554 11,653 11, 900 47,107 
20, 294 10, 584 11,324 42,202 
17, 267 9,728 10, 894 37,889 
14,472 8,844 10,492 33,808 
10, 667 7,830 10,049 28,546 
5,446 8,378 11,561 25,385 
5,038 8,366 11,568 24,972 
5,802 8,879 11,720 26,401 
6,715 9,483 11,845 28,043 
15,053 9,937 11,447 36,437 
7,105 9,769 12,020 28,894 
6,90 9,698 11, 953 28,555 


—_——$—$—$—$—$_____— 


| 


Per Cent 
Partially Un- 
Employ- | employ- 

able able 
21-7 17-6 
21-1 16°4 
20-3 15-4 

19-7 14-4 

19-4 13-7 

19-5 13-4 

19-6 13-3 

19-7 13-6 

20-4 14-7 

21-9 16-7 

22-8 17:8 

23-5 18-8 

i 24-5 

30-3 7 eal 

27-1 19-8 

27-7 19-7 

23°6 17-4 
27-5 19-2 
27-5 19-1 
26-8 18-2 
26-4 18-6 
26°4 18-7 

26-7 19-6 

26-1 19-0 

27-1 20-0 

28-6 26-9 

26-7 24-5 

24-6 21-8 

25-1 21-9 

26-6 20-6 

24°3 21-1 

24-0 20-7 

24-3 20-7 

24-5 21-1 

25-0 haw & 

2597 24-2 

25-4 28-3 

26-0 29-8 

27-9 31-3 

27-2 29-9 

26-1 27-5 

25-3 26-2 

25-5 25-3 

24-9 25-3 

24-9 25-2 

24-8 25-1 

24-7 25-3 

25-1 26-8 

25-7 28-7 

26-2 31-0 

27-4 35-2 
33-0 45-5 
33°5 46-3 
33°6 44-4 
33°8 42-2 
27°3 31-4 
33°8 41-6 
34-0 41-8 
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TABLE III.—_DOMINION TOTALS OF HEADS OF FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUAL PERSONS 
COMBINED IN RECEIPT OF URBAN RELIEF TO WHICH THE DOMINION 
CONTRIBUTED 
Montus or SEPTEMBER, 1936, TO Fusruary, 1941—Cuassiriep By DEGREE or EMPLOYABILITY 


Heads of Families and Individual Persons Combined 


NE See eneene nee Neer Lal ORL Ss ORS CEPOL SNE “ASU CPO UNE Leeann? a OR Eee 
Numbers Per Cent 


Partially 


Fully | Partially Un- Fully Un- 
Employ- | Employ- | employ- Total | Employ-| Employ- | employ- Total 
able able able able able able 
1936 
September 149, 537 30,000 18,798 | 198,335 75-4 15-1 9-5 100 
October, AAt .. 156,703 31,197 19,152 | 207,052 75-7 15-1 9-2 100 
November 163, 343 32,113 19,255 214,711 76-1 15-0 8-9 100 
December........ 176, 932 33,610 19,383 | 229,925 77-0 14-6 8-4 100 
1937 
SANUAT YS docs cc, 189,485 35,347 19,417 | 244,249 77-6 14-5 7-9 100 
MeDEUaAry J: 5. cn.) 194,488 36,066 19,377 | 249,931 77-8 14-4 7°8 100 
WI ALC Sik oxi ste 193, 644 36, 257 19,011 | 248,912 77:8 14-6 7-6 100 
AOE ue hh ae i ae 182,929 34,770 18,363 | 236,062 77°5 14-7 7:8 100 
hil Ie gees See Searle 160,060 31,567 17,276 208 , 903 76-6 15-1 8-3 100 
PULTE eae eas Sahai ie aed 134, 742 28, 383 16,199 | 179,324 75-1 15-8 9-1 100 
By ee te 119,439 | 26,409] 15,461 | 161.309 74.0 16-4 9-6 100 
PRAM B Ge als: can 3 107,406 24,821 14,694 | 146,921 Gout 16-9 10-0 100 
September........ 89, 895 24, 804 Ios 1 £01h (52 68-2 18-8 13-0 100 
RAELOWOL |. § Uk ween 94,579 25,452 17,710 | 137,741 68-7 18-5 12-8 100 
November w. .5... 107, 741 26,794 AOezOTt| | boot tie 70-5 17-5 12-0 100 
December........ 121,544 28, 344 18,803 | 168,691 72-1 16-8 14°14 100 
Average 141,329 29,917 17,634 | 188,880 74-8 15-8 9-4 100 
1938 
Danuary.. i:neo kw. 133,481 29, 549 19,132 | 182,162 73-3 16-2 10-5 100 
sb riary |.) 2. 138, 824 29,941 19,211 187,976 73-9 15-9 10-2 100 
LATCH... heater 138,714 28, 203 17,794 | 184,711 75-1 15-3 9-6 100 
(Mora Ganaas n 134, 134 27-338 Lav3t 179, 203 74.8 15-3 9-9 100 
LA. schon rok. neni 122,748 25, 862 17,044 165, 654 74-1 15-6 10-3 100 
ATG ji, icchole deinen. 110, 566 24,399 16,439 151,404 73-0 16-1 10-9 100 
20) ECan Eb 8 eI 106, 319 23, 622 16,066 146,007 72-8 16-2 11-0 100 
ASUSt:). 6 99, 842 22,813 15, 596 188, 251 72-2 16-5 11-3 100 
September........ 91,123 22,161 18,989 132,273 68-9 16-8 14-3 100 
Mrevober... ie.) 99,459 23,120 19,749 142,328 69-9 16-2 13-9 100 
November....... 115, 862 24,961 21,009 161,832 or. 6 15-4 13-0 100 
December........ 130,335 26,315 21,636 178, 286 73-1 14-8 12-1 100 
Average | “EES 3E51 25,690 18,366 | 162,507 72-9 15-8 11-3 100 
1939 hic 
WAMUAEY) |, dons, 145,723 27,525 Pip ard-pay § 195,475 74-5 14-1 11-4 100 
Pepridiary it... 153,014 28,016 22,534 203, 564 75-2 13-8 11-0 100 
RATOL 0 Jot ears, 154, 336 28, 283 22,540 205,159 torn 13-8 11-0 100 
MPT UL oor, obvi t stato 149, 641 27,579 22,046 199, 266 Poel 13-8 11-1 100 
LAY Sisk mig 135, 256 25,708 21,287 | 182,251 74-2 14-1 11-7 100 
BHU Wer, i2) oki Mees: 119,031 24,042 20,564 163,637 ‘pays 14-7 12-6 100 
MO Vinwde ike eee cl. 112,370 23,549 22,730 | 158,649 70:8 14-9 14-3 100 
PURSE. ok Se. 112, 234 23,520 22,880 | 158,634 70:8 14-8 14-4 100 
September........ 98,330 22,182 22,071 | 142,583 69-0 15-6 15-4 100 
October. 4 Ses. 97,692 22,578 22,565 | 142,835 68-4 15-8 15-8 100 
November....... 104,035 23,771 23,191 | 150,997 68-9 15-7 15-4 100 
December........ 115,386 24,808 23,712 | 163,906 70-4 15-1 14-5 100 
Average 024, 754 25,130 22,362 | 172,246 72-4 14-6 13-0 100 
1940 
POMUALY. 50k aes, 129,012 25,955 24,146 | 179,113 72-0 14-5 13-5 100 
February......... 134, 260 26,490 24,450 | 185,200 72-5 14-3 13-2 100 
1 1S 6) a 135,840 26,733 24,464 | 187,037 72-6 14-3 13-1 100 
BX DEL cai be epee 129,797 25,942 23,980 | 179,719 72-2 14-4 13-4 100 
DAY co ihie ere aa 114,205 23,566 22,678 | 160,449 71-2 14-7 14-1 100 
UNO 5). s owe bhkok os 94,140 21,413 21,487 | 137,040 68-7 15-6 15-7 100 
OLY 2 eo cee aoe | 79, 384 19,493 20,514 119,391 66-5 16-3 17-2 100 
Uist. ee. 61, 686 17,105 19, 288 98,079 62-9 17-4 19-7 100 
September........ 38,577 19,125 21,435 79,137 48-7 24-2 27-1 100 
Woetobers4 Mei: 34,109 18,641 21,353 74,103 46-0 25-2 28-8 100 
November....... 35,104 19,370 21,708 76,182 46-1 25-4 28-5 100 
December........ 38 , 887 20,519 21,921 81,327 47-8 25-2 27-0 100 
Average 85,417 22,030 22,285 (29,732 65-8 17-0 17-2 100 
1941 
paniAry Bee.» 42,186 21,136 22,348 85,670 49-2 24-7 26-1 100 
February......... 42,291 21,035 22,216 85,542 49.4 24-6 26-0 100 
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TABLE IV._DOMINION TOTALS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF 
URBAN RELIEF TO WHICH THE DOMINION CONTRIBUTED 


Montus or SepremBer, 1936, ro Fesruary, 1941—Cuassirigp By Domestic Sratus 


1936 


September.... 
October......- 
November.... 
December..... 


PAUCUBG.. sce bk sys - 
October..... Le 
November.... 
December..... 


Average..... 


1938 


August). tas 
October.... P : : 
November.... 
December..... 


Average..... 


1939 


PASIOUIB Go 5 «feats 
October.... +: 
November.... 
December..... 


Average..... 


1940 


October....... 
November.... 
December..... 


Average..... 


1941 


JANUATY.....:- 
February...... 


Heads of 


families 
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Numbers 
Dependents 
Indi- ) 
Heads of 2 Pre- Not pre- 
families et viously | viously Total 

pele gainfully | gainfully 

employed| employed 
120, 665 28,872 19,193 37,693 | 206,423 
124, 222 32,481 19,380 38,188 | 214,271 
127,788 35,095 19,625 38,197 | 221,165 
138,151 38,781 20,844 39,918 | 237,694 
148,211 41,274 22,322 42,382 | 254,189 
152,269 42,219 22,676 43,229 | 260,393 
151,606 42,038 22,463 43,373 | 259,480 
148, 206 39, 723 21,135 40,959 | 245,023 
125,971 34,089 18,378 36,180 | 214,618 
108,094 26-648 15,546 31,401 | 181,689 
95,733 23,706 13,107 27,030 | 159,576 
86,324 21,082 11,470 24,085 | 142,961 
76,090 13, 805 8, 608 18,187 | 116,690 
78,796 15, 783 8,845 18,198 | 121,622 
86, 243 21,498 9,361 19,184 | 136,286 
99,792 21,752 10, 860 21,514 | 153,918 
112, 694 28,635 15,397 30,478 | 187,204 
110,575 22,906 11, 943 23,064 | 168,488 
115,657 23,167 12,488 23,620 | 174,932 
116,701 22,013 12,538 23,297 | 174,549 
112,521 21,613 12,022 22,521 | 168,677 
101, 691 21,057 10, 755 20,510 | 154,013 
91,340 19,226 9,370 18,242 | 138,178 
86, 467 19, 852 8,768 17,187 | 132,274 
81,949 17,893 8,225 16,258 | 124,325 
76,064 15,059 7,441 16,054 | 114,618 
80,744 18,715 7,811 16,616 | 123,886 
91,755 24,107 8,865 18,464 | 148,191 
106,035 24,300 10, 692 21,304 | 162,331 
97,625 20,826 10,077 19,761 | 148,289 
119,099 26,624 12,244 23,431 | 181,398 
125, 406 27,608 13,053 24,449 | 190,516 
126, 939 27,397 13,223 24,648 | 192,207 
123,404 26,237 12,848 24,091 | 186,580 
112,310 22,946 11,556 22,011 | 168,823 
98,910 20,121 9,924 19,590 | 148,545 
93, 850 18,520 9-425 18,870 | 140,665 
95,325 16, 909 9-831 20,233 | 142-298 
84,098 14, 232 8-624 18,453 | 125,407 
81,653 16,039 8,954 18,501 | 125,147 
84,631 19,404 9,395 19,473 | 182,903 
93,720 21, 666 10, 403 21,077 | 146,866 
103, 279 21,475 10,790 91,235 | 156,779 
105,578 23,434 11,646 23,420 | 164,078 
110,417 23, 843 12,170 24,061 | 170,491 
111,739 24,101 12,697 24,146 | 172,683 
106, 243 23,554 11,848 23,145 | 164,790 
93,911 20, 294 10, 406 20,949 | 145,560 
76,873 17, 267 8,445 Tete2 | 119! 737 
64,912 14,472 7,064 14,523 | 100,971 
51,019 10, 667 5,621 11,729 79,036 
poeliod 5,446 3,625 7,627 49,829 
29,071 5,038 3, 289 6,874 44,272 
29,302 5,802 3,228 6,715 45,047 
32,172 6,715 3,423 6, 958 49, 268 
70,364 15,053 7,789 15,608 | 108,814 
35,081 7,105 3, 658 7,268 53,112 
35,387 6,904 3,618 7,053 52,962 


—— 


———— 
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TABLE V.—DOMINION TOTALS OF PARTIALLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS IN RECEIPT 
OF URBAN RELIEF TO WHICH THE DOMINION CONTRIBUTED 


Montus or SsprempBer, 1936, To Frsruary, 1941—Cuassiriep By Domestic Status 


ey eerie) 


Numbers Per Cent 
Depen- Depen- 
Heads Indivi- dents Heads Indivi- dents 
of dual _ previously} Total of dual _ |previously} Total 
families | persons | gainfully families | persons | gainfully 


Ree aaa TRS T Ter eC RRTTY TERE TR (ELTON Bi SEE 15° TURATNBSGRIR Comin cmos stemseamermceermes nessa | ora acre ere | eae 29) 8 aL oc EE 


1936 
September... 2s. ..0ce | 19,658 10, 342 2,712 iwad cele 60-1 31-6 8-3 100 
GCELGDET sk ceoae tse 20, 249 10, 948 2,732 | 33,929 59-7 32-2 8-1 100 
November........... 20,888 11, 225 2,732 | 34,845 59-9 32-2 7-9 100 
December. 5. 2.40. 22,043 11,567 2,828 | 36,438 60-5 31-7 7-8 100 
1937 P 
SEPUBL YL IY Wet ata, 23, 358 11,989 2,983 | 38,330 60-9 31-3 7°8 100 
Popriarye: 00% eck. 23,800 12, 266 3,014 | 39,080 60-9 31-4 7:7 100 
fd ee a a Ok 23,972 12, 285 2,993 | 39,250 61-1 31-3 7-6 100 
Fg OS ey ea 23,034 11,736 2,823 | 37,593 61-3 31-2 7-5 100 
BEA Lie ak ei, 20,877 10,690 2,489 | 34,056 61-3 31-4 1 23 100 
Se Shee he ee 18,888 9,495 2,179 30, 562 61-8 31-1 (aa 100 
eo. obra), kaa, 17,323 9,086 1,900 | 28,309 61-2 32-1 6-7 100 
W041 ve RC a 16,259 8,562 1,699 | 26,520 61-3 32-3 6-4. 100 
September............ 15,088 9,716 867 | 25,671 58-8 37-8 3-4 100 
Qetohersuray ole! tush 15, 202 10, 250 832 | 26,284 57-8 39-0 3:2 100 
November i ee. 15,842 10,952 868 27, 662 57°3 39-6 3-1 100 
December............ 16,895 11,449 937 | 29,281 57-7 39-1 3°2 100 
Average 19,211 10, 706 1,966 | 31,883 60-2 33-6 6-2 100 
1938 
PAOUATV GS fc eves 17,707 11,842 993 | 30,542 58-0 38-8 3°2 100 
Feprunry obs ie oe Rey 17,983 11,958 1,010 30,951 58-1 38-6 3°3 100 
Wiareb in) Grd) body 17,482 10,721 1,002 | 29,205 59-9 36-7 3°4 100 
AOA Cer sg ae 16,965 10,373 967 | 28,305 59-9 36-7 3-4 100 
DG Aaa Trea ieee 15, 733 10,129 869 | 26,731 58-9 37-9 3-2 100 
DMR... bine ede Aaa 14,816 9,583 e-G eike vel 58-8 38-1 3-1 100 
ATEN cs ck da ty te Pea 14, 200 9,422 744 | 24,366 58-3 38-7 3-0 100 
rete | Coa AS Ch Le 13,646 9,167 710 23,523 58-0 39-0 3-0 100 
Septeraberds. il), 12,489 9,672 528 | 22,689 55-1 42-6 2-3 100 
Cetobegie Pi Laie 12,891 10, 229 548 | 23,668 54-5 43-2 2:3 100 
November se 30.04.50. 13, 893 11,068 603 | 25,564 54-3 43-3 2-4 100 
Decem ber ick oc. 14, 834 11,481 651 | 26,966 55-0 42-6 2-4 100 
Average 15, 220 10,471 782 26,473 57-5 39-5 3-0 100 
1939 
SAORI 050) Daly ea ea 15,699 11,826 694 28,219 55-6 41-9 2:5 100 
HODIMATY 265 silo rune 16,046 11,970 715 28,731 55-8 41-7 2-5 100 
BUEN os ae ae 16,154 12,129 707 28,990 55-7 41-8 2°5 100 
BT ie DOE ee a, 15?743 11,836 687 28, 266 Soe 41-9 2°4 100 
BE iN sa Se ER 14,715 10,993 644 26,352 55-8 41-7 2:9 100 
BC Case i i a a 13,711 10,331 587 24,629 55-7 41-9 2-4 100 
BU GMA 18: aes ln 2 Sa 13,395 10,154 564 24,113 55-6 42-1] 2°3 100 
ABEUSE a. iia ales, 18,585 9,935 560 | 24,080 56-4 41-3 2-3 100 
September. :. 6.6/0... 12,447 9,735 501 22,683 54-9 42-9 2-2 100 
October's lee. 12,380 10,198 509 | 23,087 53-6 44.2 2-2 100 
INOVETI erty uber: 12,856 10,915 522 | 24,293 52-9 44.9 2-2 100 
December). 350..025. 13,490 11,318 544 | 25,352 do-2 44.6 2-2 100 
Average 14,185 10,945 603 | 25,733 pot 42-5 2-4 100 
1940 
PANUATY., A. us eee 14, 227 11,728 602 | 26,557 53-6 44-1 2:3 100 
Heprianrys: nc. Ucak nk 14, 628 11,862 640 27,136 53-9 43-7 2-4 100 
1 a EG ee i ek 14,829 11, 904 643 | 27,376 54-2 43-5 2-3 100 
7 ot eae Ra eC 14, 289 11,653 616 | 26,558 53-8 43-9 2:3 100 
Mayo. < tkrh by ce hae 12,982 10,584 545 24,111 53-8 43-9 2-3 100 
4 Ee ac) OME LF 11,685 9,728 468 21,881 53-4 44-5 2-1 100 
SONY acscle sets eset aos 10, 649 8,844 418 | 19,911 53-5 44.4 2-1 100 
APIGUBE oi Gost. ci Me ole, 9,275 7,830 oly 417,429 53-2 45-0 1-8 100 
September... .....0.... 10, 747 8,378 272 | 19,397 55-4 43-2 1-4 100 
@Metoben.s 44.4.5 he 10,275 8,366 246 18, 887 54-4 44-3 1-3 100 
Novem ber.i3s.e4 yes 10,491 8,879 248 19,618 53°5 45-2 1-3 100 
December... ....-4.-.. 11,036 9,483 257 | 20,776 53-1 45-7 1-2 100 
Average 12,093 9,937 439 | 22,469 53-8 44.2 2-0 100 
1941 Oe TERE CCE Fe RR ES WES, 
IAT ote eae Ps 11,367 |. 9,769 267 | 21,403 53-1 45-6 1-3 100 
Pebruarye hi eds Livssa 9,698 267 21,302 53-2 45-5 1-3 100 
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TABLE VI.—DOMINION TOTALS OF UNEMPLOYABLE PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF URBAN 
RELIEF TO WHICH THE DOMINION CONTRIBUTED 


Monts or SEPTEMBER, 1936, TO FesRUARY, 1941—Cuassirizp BY Domestic Status 


ee —————————————___________ En e 


Numbers Per Cent 
— Heads of | Individual Heads of | Individual Total 
Families Persons Families Persons ota 

1936 
SUA) ge i 10,455 8,343 18,798 55-6 44-4 100 
PRETO E66 sc on Coe eee awa 10,616 8,536 19,152 55-4 44-6 100 
MOVEINDE?, «. cee acvsc ons 10,755 8,500 19, 255 55-9 44-1 100 
MDBOEINDCL. cys sn cca has 10,882 8,501 19,383 56-1 43-9 100 

1937 
NBG e ss std ahs was dss 98 0 10,945 8,472 19,417 56-4 43-6 100 
PSTUETY 05 (os cay as 0s: <'e 10,980 8,397 19,377 56-7 43-3 100 
MOI 2 ois. cap Sees cae sess 10,714 8,297 19,011 56-4 43-6 100 
ME ss oe lec cist Stars a: Suis bie 10, 280 8,083 18,363 56-0 44-0 100 
BS trans a chao silane 5 a5 9,575 7,701 17,276 55-4 44-6 100 
oh A A ALF a 8,943 7,256 “16,199 55-2 44-8 100 
ie PR An 8,344 y che i | 15,461 54-0 46-0 100 
ES oa a) ait nates ne vey 7,833 6,461 14,694 53-3 46-7 100 
MARTA IOT sox giao wat sia sp. 9,422 7,631 17,053 55:3 44-7 100 
NEG, ola ve uie ait Nowe 6b 6. 9,866 7,844 17,710 55-7 44-3 100 
MPOVETA DOM. 5's bs Ok ee yahoos a ais 10, 231 8,006 18, 237 56-1 43-9 100 
MPEDETO DES 6.5.4 sce wins ss 10,623 8,180 18,803 56-5 43-5 100 
AVELALO LE. 6s 9,814 7,821 17,635 55-7 44-3 100 

1938 
BEE oats a's tet gcars\ ane, «. 48 x 10,855 8,277 19,132 56-7 43-3 100 
MR EUOEY, ors cle tee eie's oad 10,917 8,294 19,211 56-8 43-2 100 
Ae Ta es Be 10,513 7,281 17,794 59-1 40-9 100 
BRE Ee ea cero attiaty ere'e’o] oie @ 9'si4 10,411 7,320 17,731 58-7 41-3 100 
Bee le  Hoaks Hare slate oes « 9,860 7,184 17,044 57-9 42-1 100 
ye a uats te ls ol cite es oie 9,412 7,027 16,439 57-3 42-7 100 
MNO 55 eile tact sia c's, => 9,187 6,879 16,066 57-2 42-8 100 
BNET SE oc ciavc shou ce bats se ase 8,848 6,748 15,596 56-7 43-3 100 
RPT OE cs aaa cic e's as Ae 9,893 9,096 18,989 52-1 47-9 100 
RUE EO DOL <a lsiie se oxctel oe, cust tres le) aheye 10,323 9,426 19,749 52°3 47-7 100 
UO VETINOGT icicles seats eae: 11,167 9,842 21,009 D328 46-8 100 
MPT DOT ic. tec sices +s o> 11,613 10,023 21,636 53-7 46-3 100 
Mverage rls. 10, 250 8,116 18,366 55°8 44-2 100 

1939 
MMU ies eats wens yesh 11,956 10,271 22), 227, 53-8 46-2 100 
TC NOERPATI, ote oe alate teense aiete al 6 12,187 10, 347 22,534 54-1 45-9 100 
ACTA te sit oc cl Acicca eel testers sl 12,198 10, 342 22,540 54-1 45-9 100 
PAREN CIM, A) 'ats areata eee sttere tes 3150 Sel LOP UTS 22,046 53°8 46-2 100 
(|S oi RRR EIS POSED lt 11,345 9,942 21,287 Doric 46-7 100 
LTS, 4d ARR Bib ene ase 10,834 9,730 20,564 OEE 47-3 100 
EIN i see cae ath 6 eos 11,392 11,338 22,730 50-1 49-9 100 
A so 5 ade ten Mela ee 8 11,473 11,407 22,880 50-1 49-9 100 
pS ne ag 11,151 10,920 22,071 50-5 49-5 100 
MO ODOT ie cies: Sor clsterre in. 11,369 11,196 22,565 50-4 49-6 100 
INOMETNDOL. s.4c- ce le «doe 11,697 11,494 23,191 50-4 49-6 100 
PRT OGT ns cle oo  w hk sl 11,992 11/720 23,712 50-6 49-4 100 
Average. 7. ess 11,622 10, 740 22,362 52-0 48-0 100 

1940 
TE oS 12,242 11,904 24,146 50-7 49-3 100 
eS TUAE Vics. 6 val. base) aes nas 12,407 12,043 24,450 50-7 49-3 100 
VO CU. sock calestds) Peis ea: 14,393 12,071 24, 464 50-7 49-3 100 
PRR INL in yc ete dtgiek Ele « #68 12,080 11,900 23,980 50-4 49-6 100 
MER, REE, cc fos avs ake dtd: GO cian. <.6 11,354 11,324 22,678 50-1 49-9 100 
UE Sy Jie as iS ae, etaiiac a v's 10,593 10, 894 21,487 49-3 50-7 100 
Ee cs ch. dtdlera esse 4 10,022 10,492 20,514 48-9 51-1 100 
(OT eee a 9,239 10,049 19, 288 47-9 52-1 100 
SERMEEMIOT s,s . chestecavdhe wna 4 9,874 nah tayo 21,435 46-1 53-9 100 
MOE es hg Bhs AG's one's 9,785 11, 568 21,350 45-8 54-2 100 
PITORMDET, oo 5.6 Gard: dh vas a 9,988 11,720 21,708 46-0 54-0 100 
MOCRTIIET. «<< cis sists de ane ss 10,076 11,845 21,921 40-0 54-0 100 
AWOLOUE Los teled w 10,838 11,447 22,285 48-6 51-4 100 

1941 
© PS ga IR SR 10,328 12,020 22,348 46-2 53-8 100 
11,953 22,216 46:2 53-8 - 100 


alclal airay eile, ees eh £26) 9 ee) a. 18 
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TABLE VII—DOMINION TOTALS OF DEPENDENTS OF HEADS OF FAMILIES IN 
RECEIPT OF URBAN RELIEF TO WHICH THE DOMINION CONTRIBUTED 
Montus or SEPTEMBER, 1936, TO FEBRUARY, 1941—CLASSIFIED BY Non-WorkeErR Tyre DEPENDENTS 


Dependents 
(other than 
Children wives) of 
a Wives under 16 non-worker 
years type, over 
16 years 
1936 E 

meptember). 4. AO hos load. soca bed 126,100 304, 862 18,398 
COD ST te ok ow ORG ko ee eS - 129,967 313,567 18,641 
Wereniber:: (02 Eee... ae 133,903 323,019 18,719 
PSCOnB CE hee 0s ae CER x Me a 144, 694 347,000 19,795 

1937 
SODMORY 9. ay Be Cae cys se PRU. eo a 155, 129 370, 656 20,735 
Hemruany... 2 0-830. : . eee) Poker | 159,490 380,160 20,783 
Wren. soc b eR es. See. A eae 158, 920 380, 900 20, 582 
AO) Fon! ok DAA es. POR is 4 150, 242 362,606 . 19,973 
DPE ook secs cb AR cds CORR A ST 131,915 321,542 18,341 
SURO ie oe Oa as bee, oS ea 113,397 278,307 16,136 
NOME oes et Ne a hc SRI OC a 100,545 245,434 14,574 
BED ics oh oA Rin oss Ae Cleve oe ee 90,885 222,793 Po Oar 
memmeta Der...) Sa bh. ose Roe tes oc. 81,510 198, 568 16,347 
Cerober /2 0; Mie A oe ae ae eae 84,313 204,217 16, 665 
Nowember:, 1.0.88. .05 . cote. se ee 91,859 221,641 17,790 
Decenyber :eircecsnecuk nae leenhawohe eae: 105, 707 253,237 19,395 
AV OT AL Cs namverel bend Da Bib nerds sha eietions 118,659 286, 672 17,905 

1938 
DRE... coh Min Ob, le oi wa Le a 116, 602 276,517 20,693 
Hepraary 2). of Bette. oo aR) ee 121,659 286, 513 21,263 
APOE esos ot Be Bek oles. Ps IR 122,348 287, 742 21,052 
PE os ais eth. : <5: SRS. Oe 118,134 278,987 20,460 
1 RRR RA J) 5) Re a Ga gn ie, BP 106, 760 252,476 18,936 
ENO oie sh ck Se oy. Gan. ©. aos 95,789 228,020 17, 283 
OS do Oe Ae Raa ol an 90, 696 Di Sool 16,388 
PARSE 6.5 knee es, CSREES ccs oc ame 85,894 206, 346 15,415 
SemeemO Mer, | sf hse See eae 79,469 192,820 16,147 
BECO GT 4 RM... ue So ORR eee 84,251 204, 824 16, 884 
Geeomeormber 1/6. Ra.) 3... bi ae vec ee Lee 95,659 230, 993 18,477 
DG Raa ah Tete fed secscronse reseceiveete db mtbaaes hiweodeat dilb sk 109, 980 263, 442 20.311 
PIVOTAL ivsoin ores pled fcuntdgne Leet eat 102,270 243,835 18,609 

1939 
Janiary:.....)s Ems Oa NR Ne We st ae mem i ae SP 12339 291,267 21,946 
Bee tuary. 4. Wich ak. Ra etme ce) Leela 124, 402 304, 002 22,711 
EAPO. ech ten cb). oe | ek 131,008 307,079 22,875 
U5: 2 a i | a |" ea a 127,344 299,510 Popa REM 
Bs ine Rai ke! RARE A a as 115,964 273,056 20,792 
A OEE, By OPE, Ra nee ve 2) Res els By 102,456 242,176 19,038 
SRO oe 20) * AR Raina 2? ER aa Bene 97,572 231,099 18,541 
NOES S00, eee aU |) ce a 99 , 294 237,024 19, 241 
Mentemperse Ab...) bik eo. 87,999 211,685 19,139 
PORO WER. cos 24. .....\.. Sa TL eo 85,460 209, 120 18,930 
Wwowetn bar: FSi Ah «oi \e\,< Rae ateik «eee ee 88, 887 219,117 19,502 
PRO COMA Deter chite wrinacanianinre bleleras chides weet 98,295 241,724 DAVE TONE 
BENET 2824 2 ee ON! HT NT eee an, SONA 107, 235 2000p 02 20,477 

1940 
AIT. od, ewe e  ot Uk a a a 110, 228 270,536 22,505 
Be Paar y 0 Ae tee ey) Se ee SE Nd Bt 114, 889 280,877 23,029 
March poall ‘arele ios Sopa tangs tote ictenc) MaRS Seamer eas eee ee ae 116,589 284,597 23,160 
BBE Re sas Cok Ge eee, Le en es 2 er 110,857 271,580 22,083 
Rye oe is odors ak Sea 5 Pe ey Le 98 , 093 239,817 19,991 
MRO E/ 3 os. ytak Oe veo kot: os Ee, Ae 80, 666 198 , 023 A palygs' 
ET hs et Cea ee, ae Oe eee 68 , 304 169,424 15, 186 
AMES SSP ah ie eek ch, «ee ee ke, ae ' 55,095 137,760 12,622 
Sepremmberssh. Pech: Lee eee 41,081 105,038 9,936 
Coen): 1 Mis. | eee, 37,358 95,607 9,245 
Dovem@iber: -f.7: 06. a6 5 Se 37,988 98,489 9,313 
Decors bor. «nv ot els) Soe eed eee 41,328 107,884 9,800 
Average er. yc) 2) BS eh ie 76,040 188,311 16,170 

1941 
SMT Ue Ble i ko eRe Th a ee. 44,573 117, 225 10, 196 


BOO POAT y <o yds Ge Cease sk i cas ek 44,870 118,498 10,148 


Total 


449,360 
462,175 
475,641 
511,842 


546,520 
560, 433 
560, 402 
532,821 
471,798 
407,840 
360,553 
327,215 
296,425 
305, 195 
331, 290 
378, 339 


423, 236 


413,812 
429,435 
431,142 
417,581 
378,172 
041,092 
324,421 
307,655 
288, 436 
305, 959 
» 345,129 
393, 733 


364,714 


436, 352 
456,115 
460,957 
449,141 
409,812 
363,670 
347,212 
399, 559 
318, 823 
313,510 
027,506 
360, 746 


383, 284 


403 , 269 
418,795 
424 346 
404, 520 
357,901 
295, 864 
262,914 
205,477 
156,055 
142,210 
145,790 
159,012 


280,521 


171,994 
173,516 
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TABLE VIII.—DOMINION TOTALS OF ALL PERSONS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS IN 
RECEIPT OF URBAN RELIEF TO WHICH THE DOMINION CONTRIBUTED 


Montus oF SEPTEMBER, 1936, TO FEBRUARY, 1941—CULASSIFIED BY DEGREE OF EMPLOYABILITY 


Snr for ro nT 
sss OoOOOOaSS—{_0_000“0cuM0CC—Co€—€o0.mwoNe———c—S—S“S“aow\m—m—>0v"["= 


MGT DET Ao eo hes CoM eet eas sisson be 
INO VET DET 1s Mees pte ani eboiehs oe cer rAieheclapatene 
MDECEMDET hte te ce eee ie a leet ake dre 


ANB TN ch NR 4c sts RECN o> 8 
LS gt ae Be ae i a 


SES COV ET See BE RINE RATER eee, RS a 
BSC OW ET ee a ee Ue eae bt al'c jad ee eee 
ROOT OOP h. Cle ys ialele ee ahd +6 (6 Seege am 
TOYSVESs ea O71 ARN ba Sa UR TR Re Ate MN Be 


ASTORR ECD caice. DRIARGMRs bois gepiee 


DCEOW OL na ee hs one ee oh lal apoE Roe 
IN oigyq end 0110 (2) ee ae nk. e MUM Rn Aur solic SU Oe 
MO SECT DOT hs ee cies ee ohana foveal | of ayobetate 


HAIVI CEASE. heis clos dota star 3t6 


TUT SOMA R AAS hasta e 8 sta ahs aie 
SST V oh Me Ries weep oe elaine avn 4tate me 


MAMET fc SERINE: aloo sc eg alg eta 8 one's alecal We 
DOL ODOT re aN onic oars lei ete nvlavsvransuoner ete 
PO VOMMDCT At RY. ojos ohn tares\s chee 
AD OGCOTIO CI oe ae sonar et ay tered 


AVErage) oo ceect ore ne 


MEO DOY: de ieee cteeanee he eater ta 
OOM OOT 7. Pir er Sick, sold SM ice Seles eee OF 
MISCOMDOL: | A cieese coda keen: 


AVerarel <2. ocean seer 


PROUT cs Caticidite sous peng stabs s a seis lnhe ae 
BPR EEULSAE'Y, ee WAN. 0s. neo! oe es cin pies. Oe ate ae 


187,204 


206,423 
214,271 
221,165 
237,694 


254,189 
260,393 
259,480 
245,023 
214,618 
181, 689 
159,576 
142,961 
116,690 
121, 622 
136, 286 
153,918 


168, 488 
174,932 
174,549 
168,677 
154,013 
138,178 
132,274 
124,325 
114,618 
123, 886 
143,191 
162,331 


148 , 289 


181,398 
190,516 
192,207 
186, 580 
168,823 
148, 545 
140, 665 
142,298 
125,407 
125,147 
132,903 
146, 866 


156,779 


164,078 


108, 814 


53,112 
52, 962 


32,712 
33,929 
34,845 
36,438 


38,330 
39, 080 
39, 250 
37,593 
34,056 
30,562 
28, 309 
26,520 
25,671 
26, 284 
27,662 
29,281 


31,883 


30,542 
30,951 
29, 205 
28,305 
26,731 
25,171 
24,366 
23,523 
22,689 
23, 668 
25,564 
26,966 


26,473 


28,219 
28,731 
28, 990 
23,266 
26,352 
24,629 
24,113 
24,080 
22,683 
23, 087 
24,293 
25,352 


25,733 


26,557 
27,136 
27,376 
26, 558 
24,111 
21,881 
19,911 
17,422 
19,397 
18,887 
19,618 
20,776 


22,469 


21,403 
21,302 


Numbers 
Total of Total of Total of 
Fully Partially Un- 
Employable|Employable| employable 
‘Persons Persons Persons 


18,798 
19,152 
19, 255 
19,383 


19,417 
19,377 
19,011 
18,363 
17,276 
16,199 
15,461 
14,694 
17,053 
17,710 
18,237 
18,803 


17, 633 


19,132 
19,211 
17, 794 
17,731 
17,044 
16,439 
16,066 
15,596 
18,989 
19,749 
21,009 
21,636 


18,366 


22,227 
22,534 
22,540 
22,046 
21,287 
20,564 
22,730 
22,880 
22,071 
22,565 
23,191 
23,712 


22,362 


24,146 
24,450 
24,464 
23,980 
22,678 
21,487 
20,514 
19, 288 
21,435 
21,353 
21,708 
21,921 


22,285 


22,348 
22,216 


— 
ee ne nas 


Cee e eee ee ca] DAI TART, | LEE ETT 


er | ne | 


oo, 
eee eeinieen eee | RSS | 


——— 
ee ee) a aaa | RR are 


a | 
are | nr 


Total of Total of 

Non-worker} All Persons 
Type on Urban 

Dependents Relief 
449, 360 707,293 
462,175 729,527 
475,641 750, 906 
511, 842 805,357 
546, 520 858, 456 
560,433 879, 283 
560,402 878, 143 
532,821 833, 800 
471,798 737,748 
407,840 636, 290 
360, 553 | 563, 899 
S27 215 511,390 
296,425 455, 839 
305, 195 470,811 
331,290 513,475 
378, 339 580,341 
423, 236 659,956 
413,812 631,974 
429,435 654,529 
431,142 652, 690 
417,581 632, 294 
378,172 575, 960 
341,092 520,880 
324,421 497,127 
307, 655 471,099 
288 , 436 444 732 
305, 959 473, 262 
345,129 534, 893 
393,733 604, 666 
364, 714 557,842 
436,352 668,196 
456,115 697,896 
460,957 704, 694 
449, 141 686,033 
409,812 626,274 
363, 670 557,408 
347,212 - 534, 720 
355,559 544,817 
318, 823 488, 984 
313,510 484,309 
327,500 507, 893 
360, 746 556, 676 
383, 284 588,158 
403, 269 618,050 
418,895 640,972 
424 , 346 648, 869 
404,520 619, 848 
357,901 550,250 
295, 664 458, 969 
252,914 394,310 
205,477 321,223 
156,055 246,716 
142,210 226, 722 
145,790 232,163 
159,012 250,977 
280,521 434,089 
171,994 268, 857 
173,516 269, 996 
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TABLE IX.—DOMINION TOTALS OF ALL PERSONS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS IN 
RECEIPT OF URBAN RELIEF TO WHICH THE DOMINION CONTRIBUTED 


MontuHs or SEPTEMBER, 1936, TO FEBRUARY, 1941—Cuassiriep BY DEGREE oF EMPLOYABILITY 


Per Cent 
Total of Total of Total of Total of Total of 
—— Fully Partially Un- Non-worker|All Persons 
Employable|Employablejemployaple ype on Urban 
Persons Persons Persons | Dependents Relief 
1936 
DOTCETONDET do vets Soi vie. + % Ste Rote bcs oleate 29-2 4-6 2-7 63-5 100 
COLO DEE. eh RN hs kos Lee eso oS 29-4 4-6 2-6 63-4 100 
EV OMe OCT O. Ur oetties. oc Peas as oe eRe 29-5 4-6 2:6 63-3 100 
Decem bers Awe oP. od vee 29-5 4-5 2-4 63-6 100 
1937 
APIAT Ys 5..( 0) MA ss ha AR Eee wie ee 29-6 4-5 2:3 63-6 100 
ODEGATY .c6 Peete We tics code bE OO wate cae 29-6 4-5 2-2 63-7 100 
UES COR a ek) ta US Ra 29-5 4-5 2-2 63-8 100 
OOET ES Cycle rea e Moe’ 6 TONE RANE ey ke eee 29-4 4-5 2-2 63-9 100 
LIES Ape Ee Ie I Cs SNA 8 MRR aD 29-1 4-6 2°3 64-0 100 
BURG ee TONLE, 0 sb okie abe weg hy eee 28-6 4-8 2°5 64-1 100 
SEE ek ct ae aT 6 bs SCO SON Cease ee 28-3 5-0 2°8 63-9 100 
BAUER ONG ado EMR ght ee 27-9 5-2 2-9 64-0 100 
BeDRe Ter sweet ius, 0 te Ry Agta 25-6 5-6 3:7 65-1 100 
OElODeEY. ek ei sees. Pan Maa Se Se a 25°8 5:6 3°8 64-8 100 
INOVEDIDEL 1. sts. a bo utee awh ula sateen 26-5 5-4 3°6 64-5 100 
HOSCET DET bio tee oe tec ot ete DR ooo cts 26-5 5-1 3:2 65-2 100 
VOT ARS . oi «ss SA es he 28+1 4-9 2-8 64-2 100 
1938 
AMAIA YY. os Rh Ghee ties aha ARIK he Sa tl eo 26-7 4-8 3-0 65-5 100 
MODLUALy . Cee ae ee oo sa kame kee saa at 26-7 4-7 3:0 65-6 100 
1) Ei) RE RE UR 9, RE OE 8 8 26-7 4-5 2-7 66-1 100 
VROETL. Conc lala ORS Get EA ER Gwenn 26-7 4-5 2-8 66-0 100 
DER Oe dig Re Fd Wahee «ERE REE ee 26-7 4-6 3-0 65-7 100 
UNC ie udh ee Sd neat CLR es clit are 26-5 4-8 3°2 65-5 100 
LEV . Sosc's eee Beets + « SORL Gere. wean ate 26-6 4-9 3°2 65-3 100 
sag BT ARMOR PE SOR A Uk TA SR MR 26-4 5-0 3:3 65-3 100 
Babee er ete ste oe LOE i t/ha 25°8 5-1 4-3 64°38 100 
Veta ber. li. cee ee pete Lan Salle ice nt 26-2 5-0 4-2 64-6 100 
PTOVEM OGY t,t PRN on ae eae 26-8 4-8 3-9 64-5 100 
PIOCEMIDON eee LEP ee ea hie eae Sees Oe Le 26°8 4-5 3°6 65-1 100 
AV ETA EB OO RE Oe ee 26-6 4-8 3°3 65-3 100 
1939 
GE 6 os LR as <b SR RT Ce UY 27-2 4-2 oe 65-3 100 
POOEAry. eee oe Om ae eae oem ky 27-3 4-] 3:2 65-4 100 
REATONY 555. dake a ees) Ce ee ae 27°3 4-] iia 65-4 100 
26 a) til UE Ue UM i 27-2 4-] 3-2 65-5 100 
Ee isin CARA Nos . eae Me eas 27-0 4-2 3-4 65-4 100 
UNAS fa RSA RT) 2/4 5 OF i me 26-6 4-4 3-7 65-3 100 
MU esters MR Ble. vie heme Rite be rch Oy 26-3 4:5 4-3 64-9 100 
SS (a a a AT I 26-1 4-4 4:2 65-3 100 
meptomiber) Verse. oo: Ae ko Rie 25-7 4-6 4-5 65-2 100 
PO DET. ude tiene tack cs Rod aE a ee 25-8 4-8 4-7 64-7 100 
Novem bermerestar .. .etea cee.” On ae 26-2 4-8 4-5 64-5 100. 
December Wes te. ie ike ee See 26-4 4°5 4-3 64-8 100 
AVOTAES 3) 04 MOS ene ke 26-6 4-4 3-9 65-1 100 
1940 
PREETI. 5. osc Hy PP ie sate Na cla ine 26-5 4-3 3-9 65-3 100 
Pepruary oo Beene, ot eee ee 26-6 4-2 3°8 65-4 100 
March a Uibiate Stee eemrale Amero ede se Cees scene 26-6 4-2 3°8 65-4 100 
2) HR aL ec MR nl kt Ea 26-6 4-3 3-9 65-2 100 
bE ee Pie ee: Oe <i A 2. a 26°5 4-4 4+] 65-0 100 
SUM. os dade PY Oe OME osc hc ORR oe oe 26-1 4-8 4-7 64-4 100 
Sh g See ree Eh INO: SE, EC Pa IS 25-6 5-0 5-2 64-2 100 
PUIG Lise hed Abel tes Seis Wide IERIE to kw Be 24-6 5-4 6-0 64-0 100 
Dep UST Le aes ci. 1 ee ge 20-2 7:9 8-7 63-2 100 
CVOLODON. «ts Pe ee cs LOE AR te 19-5 8-4 9-4 62-7 100 
Novembers, Ml eees..0.. LN kate coe 19-4 8-4 9-4 62-8 100 
Devember.§ lh. oc dh eae 19-6 8:3 8-7 63-4 100 
PVOTALC . 62 bP Rawr me 25: ¥ 5-2 5-1 64-6 100 
1941 
EU A CR A 19-7 8-0 8-3 64-0 100 
FeGreary. Leer eT it ar ef 19-6 7:9 8-2 64-3 i00 
pA cS Ee nen Raa ne lee elk ER ete he LAL ae eel Meee a oad 
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TABLE X.—DOMINION TOTALS OF ALL PERSONS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS IN 
RECEIPT OF URBAN RELIEF TO WHICH THE DOMINION CONTRIBUTED 


Monrus or SEPTEMBER, 1936, TO FEBRUARY, 1941, CuassirieED By DEGREE oF EMPLOYABILITY OF 
INpIvipvuAL Persons, Heaps oF FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENTS OF SUCH Hraps 


1936 


October. . 


October. . 


October. . 


October. 


August... 


October. . 


January... 


ee 


tee we ee eores 


re 


ee eee errr oeee 


er 


ee) 


ee rs 


ey 


a a eer 


ny 


i ney 


84) 55s 0 eee «eis = 


Ce ce ey 


a 


ee 


ed 


ed 


ee ary 


ed 


Ce ee ee 


er 


ee ee 


Numbers 
Fully Partially Un- 
Employable|Employablejemployable 
Individual | Individual | Individual 
Persons, Persons, Persons, 
Heads Heads Heads 


of Families|of Familiesjof Families 
with their | with their | with their 
Dependents} Dependents| Dependents 


Total 


Per Cent 


Fully Partially Un- 
Employable|Employablejemployable 
Individual | Individual | Individual 
Persons, Persons, Persons, 
Heads Heads Heads 
of Families|of Families|of Families 
with their | with their | with their 
Dependents} Dependents} Dependents 


SS) fl eee ee | ee) ee 


707, 293 
729,527 
750, 906 
805, 357 


858, 456 
879, 283 
878,143 
833, 800 
737,748 
636, 290 
563,899 
511,390 
455,839 
470,811 
513,475 


580,341 


631,974 
654,529 
652, 690 
632, 294 
575,960 
520, 880 
497,127 
471,099 
444,732 
473, 262 
534, 893 
604, 666 


557 , 842 


668, 196 
697,896 
704, 694 
686 , 033 
626,274 
557,408 
534,720 
544,817 
488, 984 
484,309 
507, 893 
556,676 


618, 050 
640,972 
648, 869 
619, 848 
550, 250 
458, 969 
394,310 
321, 223 
246,716 
226, 722 
232,163 
250,977 


ee een een eho eeieerneninentinaaliaes | eainetinieetseiea- tne taaneen | ear [Femenineertee eh ae a ee 


571,378 90,280 45,635 
589, 994 92,980 46,553 
608, 231 95,556 47,119 
656,810 100, 736 47,811 
702, 888 107, 253 48,315 
721, 250 109,347 48,686 
720,081 110,324 47,738 
681,971 105, 871 45,958 
598,949 95,862 42,937 
510, 533 85,590 40,167 
448,070 78, 223 37,606 
403,725 72,381 35, 284 
349,001 67,174 39,664 
361,882 67,651 41,278 
399, 836 70,880 42,759 
460,241 75, 829 44,271 
529, 869 87,199 42,888 
506,996 79,621 45,357 
527,868 80,938 45,723 
530,439 78,603 43,648 
513,221 75, 800 43,273 
464, 183 70,699 41,078 
415,701 65,974 39, 205 
395, 504 63, 235 38,388 
372,432 61,496 37,171 
345,733 56,592 42,407 
370,301 58, 630 44,331 
423,265 63, 858 47,770 
486,958 68, 164 49,544 
446,050 68, 634 43,158 
544,785 72,488 50,923 
571,909 74,008 51,979 
578,005 74,766 51,923 
562,320 73,063 50,650 
510,059 67,785 48,430 
448,442 62,762 46, 204 
424,863 60,947 48,910 
433,674 61,692 49,451 
385,512 55, 840 47, 632 
378,760 56,905 48,644 
397,835 59, 890 50, 168 
442,827 62,415 51,434 
473,249 65,213 49,696 
499, 438 66,016 52,596 
519,638 67,899 53,435 
526,545 68, 900 53, 424 
501,071 66,589 52,188 
441,953 59,386 48,911 
360, 228 53,005 45,736 
303, 450 47,674 43,186 
239, 894 41,359 39,970 
156,310 46,926 43,480 
138, 267 45, 328 43,132 
141,147 46,655 44,361 
156,437 49,618 44,922 
332,031 54,946 47,112 
171,554 51,315 45,988 
172,884 51,370 45,742 


268, 857 
269,996 


80-8 12-8 6-4 100 
80-9 12-7 6-4 100 
81-0 12-7 6-3 100 
81-6 12-5 5-9 100 
81-9 12-5 5-6 100 
82-0 12:4 5-6 100 
82-0 12-6 5-4 100 
81-8 12-7 5-5 100 
81-2 13-0 5-8 100 
§0-2 13-5 6-3 100 
79-4 13-9 6-7 100 
78-9 14-2 6-9 100 
76-6 14-7 8-7 100 
76-8 14-4 8-8 100 
77-9 13-8 §-3 100 
79:3 13-1 7°6 100 
79°8 13-4 6°8 100 
80-2 12-6 7-2 100 
80-6 12-4 7:0 100 
81:3 12-0 6-7 100 
81-2 12-0 6-8 100 
80-6 12-3 7-1 100 
79-8 12-7 7:5 100 
79-6 12-7 Ube 100 
9-1 13-0 7:9 100 
77°8 12-7 9-5 100 
78+2 12-4 9-4 100 
79-1 12-0 8-9 100 
80:5 11-3 8-2 100 
79-8 12-4 7°8 100 
81-5 10-9 7-6 100 
81-9 10-6 7:5 100 
82-0 10-6 7:4 100 
82-0 10-6 7:4 100 
81-5 10-8 let 100 
80-4 11-3 8-3 100 
79-5 11-4 9-1 100 
79-6 11-3 9-1 100 
788 11-4 9-8 100 
78-2 11-8 10-0 100 
| 78:3 11-8 9-9 100 
79-6 11-2 9-2 100 
80-3 11-1 8-6 100 
80-8 10-7 8:5 100 
81-1 10-6 8:3 100 
81-2 10-6 8-2 100 
80-8 10-8 8-4 100 
80-3 10-8 8-9 100 
78-5 11-5 10-0 100 
77-0 12-1 10-9 100 
74:7 12-9 12-4 100 
63:4 19-0 17-6 100 
61-0 20-0 19-0 100 
60-8 20-1 19-1 100 
62-3 19-8 17-9 100 
76°5 12-7 10-8 100 
63-8 19-1 17-1 100 
64-0 19-0 17-0 100 
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TABLE XI.—DOMINION TOTALS OF RESIDENT FARM OPERATORS AND THEIR 
DEPENDENTS IN RECEIPT OF AGRICULTURAL RELIEF TO WHICH THE 
DOMINION CONTRIBUTED 


Monrus oF SEPTEMBER, 1936, TO FEBRUARY, 1941—Cuassiriep By Domestic Stratus 


Dependents 
ae Heads of | Of Heads | tagividual| rota) 
Families Paniiligs Persons 
1936 
DSDLOT Dotattaae On. eee te «ae RaRMMet a ehh yeaa or bns 44,991 196, 989 6,347 248 , 327 
OCUODER. \ eRe L. RHR te ae OR eee ve 51,346 220, 642 (Ro 20 279,269 
TINO VOT DOE Se RS hE RR IRN 0 54, 782 232,946 tifas 295,461 
PIOCETI eT ee Ne oe Saree | IED EI Be as, ee en 57,400 244,616 7,936 309, 952 
( 1937 i 
SEER N EO ae ie ete ae Lees see Rey ails GNCeU Re hy, alee meee 59; 263 252,417 8,095 319,775 
PPEDTUAGV I sks FMI) Oe RS OCR RR ae ae 60, 846 259,033 8,297 328,176 
VET Ete ieee ts Ce IRA | hd AR SN A a 61, 343 261,190 8,226 330, 759 
POTTS a erreee ty eae os Cee sities Aas Lee cei: Cele 60,099 257 , 826 7,942 325, 867 
EY Sr ean he oc Mine nes he he Gee RR, CR BR eke wenn 55, 543 237, 234 prog 5) 300, 152 
SIG arr eee eee Same) eit) PR el in ee eee 49,552 208, 212 6,731 264,495 
RTL creatine co es RGR Lia os hE ieee PR SRS aed 44 037 178,921 6,414  229;372 
POOP OG eicrig Gage Moll on a Sd MRS Wulel exe GEOR GENE ca 44, 889 181,337 6,618 232,844 
DO DESTIT GING yb Fic cikane ane Solio ia UM ath ea cae A ta tees ea te 52,913 209,049 e104 269,076 
OIGHES) 6725 9) acl ESSER Inge As ROR aR WB ui lnles RINE Pb di 2 7! ee P 65,379 257,435 8,421 JoleZao 
POEM DOT ite ae otis eu soma ae Bee Be 71,763 282,190 9,120 363,073 
POGCETAIOT Wren Se EAN ees fy Rp ame ote Teen aes eee 74,428 292,624 9,531 376, 583 
PRVETAGO: oe athe soa evs sled te ROR 58,338 239,789 7,824 305,951 
1938 
PLB EAT Si MONOID IPR A PORNO nD Mea eel: Saga A Mls Aas thle 75,793 297 , 643 9,755 383,191 
GIT Wave is RS eed UCR he dieh eS, laares dine be 76,950 302,578 9,891 389,419 
LUCE 2 RRR a ante CME OMRAC IE th eMee Dn tI LS 8 BBR UREMU EG Spite 77,388 304, 720 9,928 392,036 
PAR Lee Sein de MN Bale be Reh ie SER ty nS Ore ee 77,248 304,617 10,063 391,928 
EAE Neus eee Ate NE, A ES gota 2 0 I, Ee Rama 75,053 295, 508 9,931 380, 492 
REEEO Ie a Ans CUA See we Bee nN ob ee eee ce 71,820 282,216 9,651 363, 687 
Sc OR NP a cE er on aa ag PONIES MRL A pee hea 67 23 262,952 9,264 339,429 
ER TIOUS Te rer s Mik ei ny aime A RON OR le iN SI Re hie em 56,790 221,625 Ser 286,536 
See ELSA AA OO pum A ORB) 5 Ce eat a US eeRMS ARE OPEC T I Le 20,795 85,558 colo 108,872 
UO ETOP te eh as RR he Ok PRRs A de at. ae ae 32,830 130,981 3,984 i67,795 
1g ESTES a 08 OY ne oe 10'S SOR eR gs Ae Ll, 49,601 196,339 5,996 251,936 
1 SIZ) ail CST an dea hs RR WO, UR ae By A me dG Pg DA Adel 9th 57,504 227,392 6,915 291,811 
PANCTAOR ur wate a cy ee Aaah, awd bh ae ee 61,582 242,677 8,002 312,261 
1939 
PALAU ay Uitte Siac ve cenearan yy AUR) ore ian gu han muta AME otra ne 60, 636 240,445 ooo 308 , 332 
dN 6559/19 5h DRE omnP aE Bey Sn eee DD REE NG) UP ane pan NaC AT 1 Meng tes 8.5 A 63,116 250,130 (eyes 320,771 
APOE ee We ec ihe Mian na ae Ae ae AR Sk Re BA cee eee 63,392 251,877 7,513 322,842 
BOE aya AB's SAA ye ody EN ce Ay Pr ot ie tae came Og 62,488 248 , 862 1,403 318, 823 
PARA Wed as Kate 2 and hae at Ate OY 8 ea 0), 2 i tee 58, 180 231,947 7,020 297,147 
EN os SPEAR Sse is aCe: Ge Bh RRS Ve EO ae ee 55,366 219, 780 TAY Wp 281,918 
LEN Lik ale ¢ an entice ewer e 2 Oke BA, eee 53,302 211,027 6,605 270,934 
pi EATS Soh Ag) ay DP trie Oe ater RS RS, AH bere 50,777 200,725 6,333 257,835 
PO MPOMIDGCR HEUE Sdn uoacitr dyin ee any NOR aR Rete rete oki 9,718 38, 856 1,455 50,029 
COE OICLE YC intsccle ASB i tuhe wc Suche, SENSING StU okie BE oa 11,541 46,492 1,541 59,574 
ENOVGRGDOTOUE: (cob Ruths s ace ERS Oat le ee ne 15,030 60,912 1,861 77,803 
December......... RIES coe Said tte MNS Oe er tn Re cg 13,494 57,464 1,612 72,570 
PAVOTAME ge CG. dds eee cea ER eR ORS 43,087 171,543 5,252 219, 882 
1940 
PANU ary ta este! SA tae ial id dees WA RR hd 17,761 76,414 1,918 96,093 
MeDriarye af 2s he, See ee Pee eee 20,700 89,279 2,114 112,093 
ESTO TE Raa sc ARRAS fis PR 3 cas Ne Be ee ee | 22,760 98 , 627 2,286 123,673 
UOTE. Gobo setae Ao) een Ng eer ame RL, Seneeee ee 23,997 103, 843 2,396 130, 236 
EAE eB PPE OR Ge gear ops sgn | Aik AL Am 20,265 87,254 2,093 109, 612 
UDG Le ENS Ae S20 Pe ore eee oc cn Coes So oan ee ate wen 15,681 67,016 1,703 84,400 
Uist glee Se + ee oe Re eer, Seer eS awe ome, OF 11,589 48,975 1,409 61,973 
Aurvat Teer css ae es ok 1 kOe ie foe eee CO eee ts 8,541 35/752 1,165 45,458 
Beptemiberes. 3.8 Ths es ae ek We ee 2,902 11,869 585 15,356 
SROLOENOCK Peis ok Be geen Gee ae SEE ea ane tee eee 4,605 18,439 734 23,778 
PVOV ATRL tote oo c oene hate or nk Oe eee Tod LL eee 7,651 31,101 1,020 5 ei e's 
LB ICTS 0G 1S 2h ORR ae eaters UP Pal PRE SARE casters ih) MPReRAR, oh Dp 10,713 44,456 Te257 56,426 
Average. i. 2508. cis. acl token ot eee ees 13,930 59,419 1,558 74,906 
1941 3 
DAMIEATA chs vinta cl perents Babe g aerate” ok eae ale are wees 10,030 42,563 1,236 53,829 


MO MAEVE eos Sik Sat dae Meee eS Bes hf hee ee eee tee 10,494 45,211 1,220 56,925 
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TABLE}XII.—_DOMINION TOTALS OF ALL PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF DIRECT RELIEF 
TO WHICH THE DOMINION CONTRIBUTED 


Monrvus oF SEPTEMBER, 1936, TO FEBRUARY, 1941—CLASSIFIED By URBAN AND AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 
eee nnn 


Numbers Per cent 


Total Total Total Total Total Total 
es Persons Persons Persons Persons Persons Persons 
on on Agri- on on on Agri- on 
Urban cultural Direct Urban cultural Direct 
Relief Relief Relief Relief Relief Relief 
1936 
Bepreii bers. ....- 4. tease! 707, 293 248 , 327 955,620 26-0 100 
@etober Hi QHV Ss Sw. 729,527 279,269 | 1,008,796 27-7 100 
NOVenMbenix..) cescet meth: 750,906 295,461 | 1,046,367 28-2 100 
WCCO MA Belen ch. + cg etas ss 805,357 309,952 | 1,115,309 27-8 100 
1937 : 
January. 2278h. iors £93 858,456 319; 775:| 1,178,231 72-9 27-1 100 
WP GODLUALY de os bes cacao e- 879, 283 328, 176 1,207,459 72°8 27-2 100 
MAC reece a sew bnwwn et 878, 143 330, 759 1,208,902 72-6 27-4 100 
ONIN TE Be ieee gener tae oc ea 833, 800 325,867 | 1,159,667 71-9 28-1 100 
(CEE QO Mirae Re ie MP ee 737,748 300,152 | 1,037,900 4 hea 28-9 100 
WSO ee, Pe 636, 290 264,495 900,785 70-6 29-4 100 
uttiancloch bois sia ee ayer He 563,899 229,372 793,271 71-1 28-9 100 
PS tie via tak eos tah rs ee 511,390 232,844 744 , 234 68-7 oL:3 100 
Sper Der isis s vigegion = 455,839 269,076 724,915 62-9 37-1 100 
Cretahboris daar tom). cop dees y 470,811 331,235 802,046 58-7 41-3 100 
PIO VGUIOOE., Sick ec san as'se 513,475 363,073 876, 548 58-6 41-4 100 
Deventberm .. 66820 ls. gn 580, 341 376,583 956, 924 60-6 39-4 100 
WAMETABC. o<,5 helen as 659, 956 305, 951 965,907 68-3 31-7 100 
1938 
WAMGALY (Oke Cee e sce eaa ese 631,974 383,191 1,015,165 62 3 Sick 100 
WG DT UAEY tc a + o's oe hore 654, 529 389,419 1,043, 948 62-7 37°3 100 
UO ential o.< ate oe eles 652,690 392,036 | 1,044,726 62-5 37-5 100 
AV AA es AN ed ee 632, 294 391,928 1, 024, 222 61-7 38-3 100 
NiaWi ee ude eevee «ht «2's 575,960 380, 492 956,452 60-2 39-8 100 
Reo Be ET Reo fe srs are nga cee 520,880 363, 687 884, 567 58-9 41-1 100 
Baay cee ses seo. Sh 5's 497 , 127 339, 429 836, 556 59-4 40-6 100 
Parrrists. See las OE sale 6d - 471,099 286, 536 7575635 62-2 37-8 100 
September..... 5 ee AO Yous ta 444,732 108, 872 553, 604 80-3 19-7 100 
ECO UET. eek kes ee nee A735 202 167,795 641,057 73-8 26-2 100 
Wovemiber. 00.25.00 2410.) 534, 893 251,936 786,829 68-0 . 100 
MSO HET. eae. hes -cssaestale 604, 666 291,811 896,477 67-4 . 100 
Averages fli. 557,842 312,261 870,103 64-1 100 
1939 
SR IGUATY ek. Mels 3 case Hs ales 668, 196 308, 332 976, 528 31°6 100 
MS OTUDTY. fran octet tes se ms 697,896 320,771 1,018, 667 31-5 100 
BPEL WIG 1.2. Hae tad) =a Seles 704, 694 322,842 | 1,027,536 31-4 100 
POT, ev npnid > a Baece oad oe 686,033 318,823 | 1,004,856 31-7 100 
Rr oe ean e ea pep ss 626, 274 297, 147 923,421 32-2 100 
Miele th.1. ace oe ks valde s 557,408 281,918 839,326 33°6 100 
| ULES ein © 8 Pea Fee 534, 720 270,934 805, 654 33-6 100 
OPT Raat alors aa ie ania 544,817 257, 830 802, 652 31-1 100 
BLONDE ono gutenye ya dganeeny 488, 984 50,029 539,013 9-3 i00 
DPEOTIOU. inas oie tee ge 5 ele 484,309 59,574 543,883 11-0 100 
Navembers. 6s. .ste eat 507,893 77,803 585, 696 13-3 100 
POeE MI Der ss. «wis ae owiys $ Bt 556, 676 72,570 629, 246 11-5 100 
Average: so. ists 588,158 219, 882 808, 040 21-2 100 
1940 
AE eG chs seks Nie ns Reon 618 , 050 96,093 714,143 13-5 100 
MISE aT soe o oietes dead te a 640,972 112,093 753,065 14-9 100 
Memrone). Oli cary. ais . 24. 648 , 869 123,673 772, 542 16-0 100 
aE ct is States eh epg ete of 619, 848 130, 236 750,084 17-4 100 
re VN ate ss artelira ax 550,250 109, 612 659, 862 16-6 100 
Berea Oks fe. SAN ated go 458,969 84,400 543,369 15-5 100 
PAU ERI Te: bx ctohousta dicts 8.5 dN 9 se 394, 310 61,973 456, 283 13-6 100 
TT RR PY SEE IN Dok oon 45,458 366,681 12-4 100 
MaDe GTS. ese lees eee 246,716 15,356 262,072 5-9 100 
PAGHODET 6 fi id Ys obs bans Bae 220720 23,778 250,500 9-5 100 
DIRT ER OCT, . a5kaal? oe udece 232,163 39,772 271,935 14-6 100 
MicenriDel: 16s sckaaee a 250,977 56,426 307, 403 18-4 100 
Average 434,089 74,906 508,995 14-7 100 
1941 
ITN es. ks sank Ee 268, 857 53,829 322,686 16- 100 
Peet ey. ad irk 's arate 269, 996 56,925 326,921 17-4 100 
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X. TRAINING PROGRAMME 1940-41 
YoutH TRAINING 


On March 31, 1941 the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Programme 
completed its fourth year of operation and its second year of operation. under 
The Youth Training Act, 1939. An amount of $1,500,000 was appropriated by 
Parliament for carrying out the purposes of the Act during the fiscal year. 


Those eligible to participate in Training Projects under The Youth Training 
Act are young people aged 16 to 30 who are not gainfully employed and whose 
families are not in a position to pay for the cost of training. 


The agreements entered into with the provinces during the previous year 
continue in force until March 31, 1942. Under these agreements schedules 
were approved for the fiscal year providing for the carrying on of the following 
main types of projects: mining and prospecting; industrial apprenticeship and 
learnership; training of urban young men and women for work in industrial and 
commercial establishments; home service training for young women; handicraft 
and homecraft classes for rural young women; general and specialized courses in 
agriculture for rural young men and women; physical recreation and training; 
farm apprenticeship; aid to university students; ground mechanics and wireless 
operators for the R.C.A.F. 


During the fiscal year 1940-41 classes established during the previous year 
to train aircraft mechanics and wireless operators for the R.C.A.F. were expanded 
in the four western provinces, Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick. All 
trainees for these classes were selected from young men of secondary school 
education, after medical examination, and the instruction given followed the 
syllabi drawn up by the R.C.A.F. who loaned the necessary equipment. During 
the fiscal year 6,093 young men received training in these classes of whom 3,291 
have completed their training and enlisted, while 2,199 were still receiving 
training at the end of the year. 


The Dominion’s contribution towards the cost of these classes for ground 
mechanics was generally 50 per cent. To reimburse in part those provinces 
which assumed 50 per cent of the cost, authority was obtained by Order in 
Council issued pursuant to the War Measures Act for a refund by the Dominon 
to the province from the War Appropriation of $100 for each enlistment. 


The Youth Training Projects were not all designed to train young people 
for wage earning employment. The rural classes were conducted with a view 
to giving young people from the farms the necessary training and knowledge 
not only to increase their efficiency as farm operators but to improve the stan- 
dards of rural home life and develop rural leadership. The physical recreation 
centres were, of course, designed to build up physical fitness. 


To assist in placing trainees from projects designed to fit young people 
for wage-earning employment special Placement Officers and Project Supervisors 
were engaged. ‘The facilities of the Employment Service of Canada were also 
utilized for this purpose. During the fiscal year 1940-41, 5,790 trainees who 
had completed training under the Youth Training Programme were placed in 
employment, while 3,753 enlisted. The latter figure includes 3,175 young men 
trained in R.C.A.F. classes. This figure does not include many who, after the 
completion of their training, either found wage-earning employment themselves 
or became gainfully employed on their own behalf. 
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Wark EMERGENCY TRAINING 


In addition to the industrial training centres carried on under the Dominion- 
Provincial Youth Training Programme, the Dominion secured the co-operation 
of the provincial governments in inaugurating specialized courses to train skilled 
and semi-skilled workers for war industries and the armed forces during the 
summer of 1940. This programme was carried on under authority of an Order 
in Council which invoked the War Measures Act for the purpose of overcoming 
certain restrictions of the Youth Training Act and agreements thereunder, 
particularly as to the circumstances and age limit of trainees and as to the 
percentage of the Dominion contribution. 


Funds were made available from the War Appropriation for the purposes of 
carrying on this training and special schedules were appended to all Youth Train- 
ing agreements, except that with the province of Prince Edward Island, containing 
regulations respecting the carrying on of the programme, In the case of Prince 

Edward Island there were not suitable facilities for training within the province 
nor were there any industries in that province engaged on war contracts. 


- The Dominion Government assumed 100% of the cost of this training of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers for war industries and the armed forces, with 
the exception of administration expenses which were borne by the provinces and 
the cost of any additional machine equipment necessary which was borne 50% 
by the Dominion and 50% by the province concerned. 


During the summer vacation period the programme was carried on in 65 
centres with a total enrolment of 11,606. The training was given in the voca- 
tional shops of the regular technical schools, which were made available by the 
local authorities without charge, and in special Youth Training centres. 


Generally, 44 hours training was given each week and each trainee received 
between 400 and 500 hours intensive instruction. 


The minimum age of trainees was 16 years and the maximum 60, with the 
stipulation that, in the case of those over 30 years of age, training should be 
given only to men who had had some previous experience at a trade in which 
they required a refresher course. 


Provision was made for the payment to trainees of a living allowance, 
not in excess of $7.00 per week in the case of those living away from home 
during the training period, and, where necessary, a weekly allowance not in 
excess of $3.00 to trainees living at home during said period. 


On December 28, 1940, the Inter-Departmental Committee on Labour 
Co-ordination, which had been studying the question of labour supply, reported 
regarding the requirements of war industries and the armed forces in respect to 
trained workers for 1941 and recommended the expansion of the War Emergency 
Training Programme to provide for the training of 50,000 skilled and semi- 
skilled workers in vocational schools and special training centres during the year. 
The committee also reported that 50,000 skilled and semi-skilled workers should 
be trained in industry during 1941. 


To implement the recommendations of the Inter-Departmental Committee 
on Labour Co-ordination additional funds were made available from the War 
Appropriation to provide for the expanded War Emergency T raining Pro- 
gramme to March 31, 1941, and the schedules of the Youth Training agreements 
governing the project were amended to provide for the changes in the programme 
recommended by the Committee, which were chiefly as follows: 

1. That preference be given in the selection of trainees to the following 

categories, in the order named: 
(a) Veterans of the 1914-1918 war and those discharged from active 
service in His Majesty’s armed forces engaged in the present war; 
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(6) Men over 40 years of age; 
(c) Women and other men over 16 years of age; 


it being provided that all trainees selected from these categories must 
be capable of benefitting by the training and physically able to do 
the work required. . 


2. That weekly allowances to trainees in the vocational schools and special 
training centres under the programme be paid as follows: 


(a) to heads of families, $12.00; 


(6) to unmarried trainees living away from home $7.00 except in those 
areas where board and lodging could not be obtained at that rate, 
in which cases up to a maximum of $9.00 might be paid; 


(c) single trainees living at home not to receive any allowance except 
(i) where they had given up employment to attend a class Or 
(ii) where there was financial need: 


in such cases the maximum weekly allowance to be $3.00. 


Under the expanded programme, training was given in aircraft manufactur- 
ing, machine shop, sheet metal, welding (acetylene and electric), industrial 
chemistry, cooking (for women in Ontario for Army Auxiliary Services), elec- 
tricity and radio mechanics, pattern making and power machine sewing for 
women in Ontario). Special courses for fine instrument repair were inaugurated 
at the Central Technical School, Toronto, Dalhousie University, and the 
University of British Columbia, and a tool improvers’ course at the Wesidale 
School, Hamilton, Ontario. The usual length of courses was 3 months, except 
in the case of the special courses, which were of a somewhat longer duration. 
No courses were carried on in skills for which less than 4 weeks training is 
required. In training enlisted men referred to the schools by the Army, the 
instruction given was for blacksmiths, bricklayers, carpenters and joiners, con- 
cretors, electricians, engine artificers, machine shop fitters, draughtsmen, motor 
mechanics, plumbers and tinsmiths. 


Although there were no suitable vocational shops or other adequate facilities 
for industrial training for war work in the province of Prince Edward Island, it 
was felt that persons from that province should have an opportunity of serving 
in the war effort by assisting in the production of munitions and other war 
industries and arrangements were made whereby a specified number of trainees 
from Prince Edward Island would be enrolled in training centres in the provinces 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. As its contribution to this training the 


provincial government of Prince Edward Island paid the cost of transportation 
for trainees attending these classes. 


_ The travelling expenses of trainees to the training centres and return to 
their homes or to certified employment, were provided where necessary. 


Each trainee who satisfactorily completed a War Emergency Training course 
was given a certificate by the head of the school, setting forth the period of his 
instruction, the different categories of work involved and his grading in each. 


Training under the expanded War Emergency Training Programme was 
carried on in approximately 90 centres. 


Lists containing information regarding war contracts awarded were sent to 
each province and the authorities were asked to ascertain either through the 
staffs of the schools, the Employment Service Offices, or through special place- 
ment officers the labour requirements of these firms. They were also asked to 
arrange that close contact be maintained between industry and the schools so 
that the training given would meet the requirements of the employers. 
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Particular attention was paid to the matter of obtaining sponsorship of 
trainees by industry and in many instances, notably in Ontario, industry referred 
groups of students to the local schools asking that they be trained along certain 
definite lines and promising to take into its employ all those who satisfactorily 
completed their training. In other cases definite weekly or monthly quotas were 
supplied to employers as required. Where necessary, surplus trainees from one 
area were transferred to other areas where they were needed. 


TRAINING IN INDUSTRY UNDER THE WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAMME 


The Dominion-Provincial War Emergency Training Programme during the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1941, was almost wholly confined to specially 
organized classes which were conducted in vocational schools and youth training 
centres throughout the Dominion. No appropriation was set aside for the 
development of training programmes in industrial plants, and all schemes of 
this nature have been developed without direct financial assistance from govern- 
ments. 


In a number of privately-owned war industries, and in some established by 
the British and Canadian Governments, training schemes have been adopted 
both for new workers and for those skilled and semi-skilled employees who 
require additional training and technical knowledge to qualify them for promo- 
tion. These schemes take many forms, according to the particular requirements 
and conditions in each plant, and no attempt has yet been made to regulate or 
control such efforts. ; 


The present policy is to promote and develop training programmes in war 
industries to supplement and complete the training given in war emergency 
classes and to allow each plant to develop its own methods, in so far as possible. 
Assistance will be given, as requested, by way of distributing information, 
selecting and training instructors, and developing courses or training techniques. 
It may become necessary to require organized training wherever government 
war contracts are carried out but for the time being it is left to each employer 
to provide suitable training facilities for his employees as the need arises and 
to make whatever use he can of the training centres and special classes organized 
under the War Emergency Training Programme. 


Plants have been visited in all parts of the Dominion and reports have 
been received which show that more persons are being trained in industrial 
establishments engaged on war contracts than are being graduated from the 
war emergency classes. 


It is planned to develop training programmes in non-war industries as the 
need for training exceeds the capacity of existing facilities and the specific 
training requirements of the war industries become better known. The develop- 
ment of such programmes will enable the non-war industries to release trained, 
experienced men from their own staffs for temporary service where such services 
will be most effective, and will also provide basic training for war workers and 
for young men who enlist in those branches of the armed f rees where industrial 
skills are required. 
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TABLE 3.—DOMINION-PROVINCIAL WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 
NUMBERS PROVIDED TRAINING AND NUMBERS PLACED 
(4) Cumulative Totals to March 31, 1941, and Numbers in Training at March 31, 1941 


DomINION SUMMARY— 
Industrial Classes... . 
R.C.A.F. Classes (!). 
Army Classes........ 


Nova Scorra— 
Industrial Classes.... 
Army Classes........ 


New Brunswick— 
Industrial Classes... . 
Army Classes........ 


QUEBEC— 
Industrial Classes.... 
Army classes......... 


ONTARIO— 
Industrial Classes.... 
Army Classes........ 


MANITOBA— 
Industrial Classes... . 
Army Classes........ 


SASKATCHEWAN— 
Industrial Classes.... 
Army Classes........ 


ALBERTA— 
Industrial Classes. ... 
R.C.A.F. Classes (1). 
Army Classes........ 


Britiso CoLumBIA— 
Industrial Classes.... 
Army Classes........ 


Numbers in Training 


Cumulative| At end of 


Totals (4) | March, 1941 


17,434 
1,285 


Placements, Enlistments and Withdrawals 


Placed in ; Kees Left before 
Employ- Enlisted nobreparted Training 
ment placed (2) completed (8) 
Cumulative] Cumulative] Cumulative | Cumulative 
10, 722 368 3,270 3,854 
4 LOD (i027 ae 2 eee 64 
10,796 537 3,270 3,918 
LZ ee Re ee 26 
117 Srlawvel Jo + Eure is s 26 
196 20 154 86 
196 oe. 154 86 
881 3 979 659 
881 3) 979 659 
8,585 109 1,685 2,473 
8,585 109 1,685 2,473 
49 136 60 21 
49 136 60 21 
241 12 27, 32 
241 12 27 32 
504 70 190 419 
74 LOOT. sewer ence 64 
628 239 190 483 
99 15 175 138 
709 | 99 15 175 138 


(?) While the major portion of R.C.A.F. classes in Alberta were carried on under the War Emergency 
Training Program, all other R.C.A.F. classes were conducted under the Youth Training Program and 
are covered in Tables Nos. 1 and 2. 

(?) Including those who, after completion of training, obtained employment themselves without 
reporting to Placement Officers. 

(3) Including those who left voluntarily or for medical reasons or were discharged. 


(4) Cumulative totals are from July 1, 1940, for Industrial and Army Classes and from April 1, 1940, 
for R.C.A.F. classes in Alberta. 
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The following table shows the Dominion’s allotments for the fiscal year 
1940-41 and claims paid to March 31, 1941, for the Youth Training and War 
Emergency Training Programmes. 


TABLE No. 4 
ee a“R‘NyeaSaawww—0 eum, 
Youth Training War Emergency Training 
i Claims Claims 
row ice Domitiomplh abeatigto Dopanicne| (bsid 40 
Allotment March 31, Allotment March 31, 
1941 1941 
ae ae ee eee ee 4 a 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. Sets. 
Prince Edward Island........... cadicig Rs Sameer 18,550 00 21 OG Mie pase a cata chia sed pein « tyke 
INO AS CO ULSD TS hte sae eres leah hie esc tues ove Wetehats 20,000 00 10,057 02 75,000- 00 43,090 45 
NIC WAISTUINSWAICIG® «Ml eed. folneteee te et arart matey Palate eras s 60,000 00 25,906 34 93,000 00 47,720 25 
BMI OC 2 Jy cr-(h, 3.2 ds as pYAs P@tly 44 APSE SR eE «ele 320,500 00 77,661 91 146,000 00 91,992 29 
‘CAGE is A BGs SRE ie ices emits (ora oma 241,000 00 217,846 06 885,000 00 295,405 07 
DVT cervii@oeuee te ie ee neers hare Neaanes oye curepet artes sie salle, 116,875 00 60,025 12 55,000 00 10,552 97 
Sia st Sa MOEA HO Re Cette Deo Mea nBIC NS Pooh oft Bie 132,575 00 95,681 90 51,000 00 15,747 72 
AN Toya elise elas pen bead er astiolameeii dete Alama’ 4 Gmbietin: Oiapernae Ss 117,000 00 87,076 94 205,000 00 106,964 79 
Bers) ato) ib 09a OW a aliens i ciert & Rimini mac 8-8 UNM E 110,800 00 56,961 69 75,000 00 24° 521) OL 


1,137,300 00 635,018 94 | 1,585,000 00 635,994 55 


a a A A nt a ba 
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XI. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


(LEAGUE OF NATIONS) 


The Department of Labour is charged with important duties arising out of 
Canada’s relations with the International Labour Organization, which is based 
on co-operation between the governments, the organized employers and the 
organized workers of the whole world, and was established in association with 
the League of Nations at the close of the Great War, under the authority of 
-the Treaties of Peace, with the object of securing the improvement of industrial 
conditions by legislative action and international agreement. The International 
Labour Organization comprises: (1) the General Conference of Representatives 
of the member countries (a complete delegation from each member state con- 
sisting of two government representatives, one employers’ and one workers’ 
delegate), which meets once a year or oftener if required, usually at Geneva, and 
which may be considered the legislative body of the Organization; (2) the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which is the permanent secretariat, and which collects 
and distributes information on all subjects relating to the international adjust- 
ment of conditions of industrial life and labour; and (3) the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, which, in addition to controlling the activities 
of the Office, is charged with the preparation of the agenda of the annual sessions 
of the General Conference. 


In order to keep in close touch with the work of the International Labour 
Organization and of the League of Nations, the Canadian Government was 
represented at Geneva by an advisory officer from 1924 until the summer of 
1940, by which time the rapid extension of the war in Kurope rendered the con- 
tinuance of operations from Switzerland extremely difficult. The Government 
of Canada thereupon indicated in August its willingness that the International 
Labour Office should temporarily transfer to Canada the staff necessary to carry 
on the essential central services. The main working centre is accordingly 
now in Montreal, in premises provided by the generosity of McGill University. 
A small staff is retained in Geneva; the Washington and London offices have been 
strengthened; and a number of members of the staff have been detached for 
liaison service in their own countries. The International Labour Office’s net- 
work of branch offices and correspondents functions as hitherto. 


Mr. H. Hume Wrong, who succeeded Dr. W. A. Riddell in October, 1937, 
as Permanent Delegate of Canada to the League of Nations, was transferred to 
Washington early in 1941 and has been replaced as Canadian representative on 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office by Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


At the close of the fiscal year the International Labour Organization had 
a nominal membership of fifty-two states, including nearly all of the industrial 
countries of the world. Germany, Italy, and Japan ceased to be members 
of the Organization in October 1935, December 1939, and November 1940, 
respectively, while Russia was expelled following the invasion of Finland. The 
notices of withdrawal from the League of Nations given by Chile, Venezuela and 
Peru expired during 1940-41 but all three countries have decided to continue 
their collaboration with the’ Organization. The Governments of European 
countries occupied by Germany which were obliged to seek refuge in England 
have all maintained their relations with the Organization. 


| Owing to the war, no session of the International Labour Conference has 

been held since June, 1939, the Twenty-sixth Session, summoned for June, 1940, 
having been postponed. It is hoped that a meeting of the Conference will be 
held during 1941. 
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The twenty-five sessions of the General Conference which have been held 
since 1919 have resulted in the adoption of sixty-seven Draft Conventions and 
sixty-six Recommendations, all of which have been communicated to the member 
states of the Organization. These Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
are not binding on the member states, but they must be brought before the 
authority or authorities within whose competence the matters lie for the enact- 
ment of legislation or other action. . Although no new Conventions have been 
adopted since 1939, the ratification of those previously adopted has continued 
despite the war, though at a slower rate. The total number of ratifications 
registered at the end of March, 1941, was 880. 


CANADIAN ACTION ON PROPOSALS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


Successive Orders in Council adopted on report of the Minister of Justice 
from 1920 to 1939 set forth that some of the proposals emanating from the 
annual meetings of the Conference dealt with questions which were within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament and that others were within 
the sphere of provincial authority. Accordingly the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations which fell within the latter category were brought to the 
attention of the provincial authorities, but none of these particular Draft Con- 
ventions has been applied by all the provinces to date, although examination of 
the provincial laws has shown that the requirements of some of them are met in 
whole or in part by existing legislation. 


With respect to the proposals emanating from the International Labour 
Conference which were found to be within federal authority, a recommendation 
was adopted by Order in Council in 1923 with respect to the communication 
to the International Labour Office of statistical or other information regarding 
emigration, immigration and the repatriation and transit of immigrants, and 
subsequently nine Draft Conventions were ratified by the Dominion Parliament 
concerning: (1) the minimum age for the admission of children to employment 
at sea; (2) unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship; 
(3) the minimum age for the admission of young persons to employment as 
trimmers or stokers; (4) compulsory medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea; (5) seamen’s articles of agreement; (6) the marking 
of the weight on heavy packages transported by vessels; (7) limitation of hours 
of work in industry; (8) weekly rest in industry; and (9) the creation of minimum 
wage-fixing machinery. Legislation to implement the first six of these Draft 
Conventions has been embodied in the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, which 
came into effect by proclamation on August 1, 1936. Measures were also enacted 
by Parliament in 1935 to give effect to the three last-mentioned Draft Conven- 
tions, but they remain inoperative as, following a reference made to the Supreme 
Court of Canada as to the authority of the Dominion Parliament to enact these 
measures, the judgment rendered was taken to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in London; which declared that all three of these Acts were 
ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada. 


This branch of the work of the Department of Labour necessitates a close 
study of the various technical questions which appear on the agenda of the 
different sessions of the International Labour Conference and of the quarterly 
meetings of the Governing Body, as well as of the meetings of the committees 
of technical experts on various questions of interest to industry and labour, and 
entails a great deal of correspondence, not only with other departments of the 
Dominion Government, but with the provincial governments and with employers’ ° 
and workers’ organizations all over the Dominion. Replies to the various ques- 
tionnaires which are circulated on behalf of the International Labour Office 
are also prepared in the Department of Labour. 
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ASSISTANCE GIVEN IN CaNADA’S War Errort, LABOUR POLICY, ETC., 
BY THE INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice, MONTREAL 


The work of the International Labour Office in collecting and publishing 
information and making studies on labour and social questions has been continued 
from Montreal. In December, 1940, the Office published, in the International 
Labour Review, a summary of the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations (the Rowell-Sirois Commission) relating to 
social legislation. This was reprinted as a pamphlet which had a wide sale in 
Canada and assisted in enlightening the public on certain of the issues raised in 
the Commission’s report. Assistance also continues to be given to Governments 
in other ways. Aid in the Canadian Government’s war effort was given by the 
Office by the organization of two informal conferences on problems of labour 
supply for defence purposes. These were held in Montreal in the early months 
of 1941 and were attended by representatives of the Department of Labour 
and by Canadian employers’ and workers’ representatives, together with a similar 
tripartite delegation from the United States. The meetings provided an oppor- 
tunity for a very useful exchange of experiences and views between the delega- 
tions of the two countries and for joint study of memoranda prepared by the 
Office summarizing the measures adopted in a number of other countries. The 
Office has also given assistance to the Department of Labour in the formulation 
and administration of its wartime labour policy. 


THE GOVERNING Bopy OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, which is elected 
triennially by the International Labour Conference, besides being charged with 
the general supervision of the Office, the framing of its budget, and the prepara- 
tion of the agenda of the annual Conferences of representatives of the member 
states, decides the measures to be taken to give effect to resolutions of the 
Conference, appoints advisory and technical committees of experts from different 
countries on a wide range of subjects and decides what steps should be taken in 
the light of their conclusions. 


Prior to 1934, the Governing Body consisted of twenty-four members, 
twelve representing governments, six representing employers and six representing 
workers. In order to meet criticism that this number did not permit of the 
adequate representation of countries outside Kurope, the constitution was 
amended and the number raised to thirty-two, with a stipulation that six of the 
government members, two of the employers’ members and two of the workers’ 
members must belong to non-European states. Of these thirty-two members, 
sixteen represent governments, eight represent employers and eight represent 
workers. 


Of the sixteen members representing governments, eight are nominated 
by the governments of the member states of chief industrial importance, which, 
at the time of the last triennial election, were the following: United States of 
America, Great Britain, France, India, Japan, Canada, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. The remaining eight are appointed by states selected for the purpose 
every three years by the general body of the government delegates at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference representing states other than those of chief indus- 
trial importance. The eight employers’ representatives and the eight workers’ 
- representatives are elected every three years by the employers’ and workers’ 
delegates, respectively, at the Conference. The mandate of the present Govern- 
ing Body expired in 1940 and a new Governing Body will be elected at the next 
meeting of the International Labour Conference. 
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It is laid down in the Standing Orders of the Governing Body that its 
chairman, who must be elected annually, shall be chosen under a system of 
rotation from European and non-European countries, from states “of chief 
industrial importance”’ and from the other states. The Government of Canada 
was honoured by having its representative on the Governing Body, who is 
the Permanent Delegate of Canada to the League of Nations, elected chairman 
for the year 1936. } 


There has been no meeting of the Governing Body since February, 1940, 
but it is hoped that it will be found possible to hold one during 1941. 


Various standing advisory committees have been set up by the Governing 
Body on which the Canadian Government has been represented by the Perma- 
nent Delegate of Canada to the League of Nations resident in Geneva, as a full 
or deputy member of the Committees on Finance, Standing Orders, Periodical 
Reports, Cost of Living and Agricultural Work. 


In addition to the foregoing committees, which are composed exclusively 
of members of the Governing Body, various other committees have been set up, 
membership in which is not confined to the Governing Body itself. Of these, 
Canada is represented on the following: Mixed Advisory Agricultural; Permanent 
Agricultural; Management; Public Works; Accident Prevention; Social Insurance; 
Automatic Coupling; Industrial Hygiene; Workers’ Spare Time; Joint Maritime 
Commission; Women’s Work; Statistical Experts; and Unemployment Insurance 
and Placing. 


These committees of experts and specialists are set up in order that the 
International Labour Organization may always be sure of receiving competent 
advice for its diverse tasks. Some of them are especially qualified to represent 
the interests and desires of certain categories of workers, manual or non-manual; 
others are intended rather to aid the Office in various fields of scientific research. 


RESIGNATION OF THE DIRECTOR 


Mr. John Gilbert Winant resigned from the Directorship of the Inter- 
national Labour Office on his appointment as United States Ambassador in 
London, and Mr. Edward J. Phelan, the Deputy Director, took over responsibility 
for the Office as Acting Director as from February 15, 1941, pending the appoint- 
ment of a Director by the Governing Body. 
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XII. SPECIAL AGENCIES DEALING WITH LABOUR SUPPLY 


Tue NATIONAL LABOUR SuPPLY COUNCIL AND THE LABOUR 
CO-ORDINATION COMMITTEE 


. The National Labour Supply Council was established by Order in Council 
P.C. 2686 of June 19, 1940 and originally consisted of five members chosen in 
consultation with nation-wide organizations of industry and five members chosen 
in consultation with labour organizations of major importance, with an impartial 
Chairman. The Council’s membership was increased by Order in Council 
P.C. 7611 of December 28, 1940 to include two additional representatives: one 
chosen in consultation with the railways through their association, and one 
chosen in consultation with railway labour organizations. 


The Council was set up by the-Government pursuant to its declaration of 
certain principles embodied in Order in Council P.C. 2685 for the regulation of 
labour conditions during the war ‘“‘to advise on any matters touching labour 
supply for industry.” The Council’s functions extend beyond that of advising 
on matters referred to it by the Minister of Labour as indicated in Order in 
Council P.C. 2686. In a letter of March 21, 1941 to Mr. A. J. Hills, Chairman 
of the National Labour Supply Council, the Minister of Labour wrote as 
follows: : 


“‘T believe that I have made it clear that the precise wording of the 
Order in Council should not be so interpreted as to place any restrictions 
on the advice which you can tender me on any labour matters. It is 
obvious that a Council set up equally representative of labour and industry 
can perform a very wide service in this critical period, and I am only too 
anxious to receive your advice on any labour matters on which you deem 
it expedient to give me such advice.” 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Labour Co-ordination was established 
on the recommendation of the National Labour Supply Council by Order in 
Council P.C. 5922 of October 25, 1940, and is representative of the departments 
of Government most generally concerned in war production and related measures. 
The Chairman of the National Labour Supply Council is a member of the 
Committee and the Secretary of the Committee is also the Secretary of the 
National Labour Supply Council. In setting up this interdepartmental body 
which is charged with the planning and co-ordination of the functions and activ- 
ities of the various Government agencies in relation to matters affecting labour, 
a special duty was imposed on the Committee :— 


‘To refer questions to and consult with the National Labour Supply 
Council in order to secure the considered judgment of employers and 
employees on measures and practices proposed with a view to obtaining 
their co-operation in such measures and practices as may be adopted, 
and that the said Committee be charged with the responsibility of ensuring . 
the carrying out of any approved plans in respect of the foregoing matters.” 


The present procedure therefore is that the Labour Co-ordination Com- 
mittee formulates proposals and submits these to the National Labour Supply 
Council. When a proposal so reviewed is approved, the Government is in a 
position to pass an order in council with assurance that the measures it covers 
have received the considered judgment of those competent to speak for industry 
and labour. The War Emergency Training Program, Order in Council 
P.C. 6286, the so-called ‘enticing’? Order, and Order in Council P.C. 7440 
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setting out the Government’s wage policy for war industry are measures that were 
adopted by the Government after having been considered by the National Labour 
Supply Council and the Committee on Labour Co-ordination in the manner 
indicated. 


Another measure that was enacted on the joint recommendation of these 
two bodies was Order in Council P.C. 868 of February 5, 1941. Under the 
authority of this Order the National Labour Supply Council convened and held 
under its auspices from February 10 to 12 a joint meeting of the employers and 
employees engaged in the construction industry. The members of the conference 
considered the problem of labour supply in the industry and the broader question 
of preventing stoppages due to disputes. The National Joint Conference Board 
of the Construction Industry was formed to deal with wages and working con- 
ditions for the industry during the war period. The Chairman of the National 
Labour Supply Council acts as convener of the Board and the secretarial work is 
undertaken by the Council’s office. 


The National Labour Supply Council has assisted in the drafting of regu- 
lations with respect to the calling up of men for compulsory military training. 
Reflecting as it does the considered judgment of industry and labour, it has 
rendered valuable service to the Government in seeing that war industry has 
not been impaired through the withdrawal of men essential to the production of 
war materials. Under the new regulations, National War Services Regulations, 
1940 (Recruits) (Consolidation 1941), the National Labour Supply Council has 
become an integral part of the machinery for the calling up of men for compulsory 
military training in that provision has been made for its representatives to appear 
before the War Services Boards on behalf of industry. The Council prepared a 
draft submission with respect to the reinstatement of men in civil employment 
at the completion of service in His Majesty’s Forces for consideration by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Labour Co-ordination. 


At the request of the Honourable the Minister of Labour, the National 
Labour Supply Council obtained nominations from its members for appointment 
to the Unemployment Insurance Commission and for the Commission’s Advisory 
Council. 


The National Labour Supply Council, as a body thoroughly representative 
of industry and labour, has also been used in an advisory capacity to handle 
special calls for labour, and in a number of ways has been called on as an advisory 
body competent, because of its make-up, to speak with authority for industry 
and labour. 


THE WARTIME BuREAU OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Under Order in Council P.C. 780, dated February 12, 1941, the Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel was created by the Department of Labour. 
This action followed a report of the Minister of Labour, dated February 4, 1941, 
which advised the Privy Council that a growing shortage existed of competent 
chemists, engineers and other technically trained personnel required for the war 
programme. ‘The Minister based his reeommendation on an undertaking given 
to him by The Engineering Institute of Canada, The Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy and the Canadian Institute of Chemistry that they were 
prepared to organize such a Bureau of Technical Personnel for war industries and 
to co-operate with the Civil Service Commission in arranging for the placement 
of technical personnel in the Government service. The Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Labour Co-ordination reported that such a Bureau was urgently 
needed. 


The Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel was thus established and the 
Institutes named above set up the Bureau on lines approved by the Minister of 
Labour and the Interdepartmental Committee on Labour Co-ordination. The 
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records of the technical section of the Voluntary Service Registration Bureau of 
the Department of National War Services were transferred to the Bureau and a 
erant of $7,000 for the balance of the fiscal year 1940-41 was made to meet the 
necessary operating expenses. 


Even prior to the outbreak of the war the three national professional 
organizations concerned with the Bureau had been active, through committees, 
in surveying Canadian engineering manpower and in gathering data which was 
made available at that time to the Department of Militia and Defence. On 
the outbreak of war these data were transferred to the office of the Secretary of 
State and subsequently to the Department of National War Services. During 
the intervening period the Institutes were not directly concerned either with the 
use of existing data or the gathering of current information on personnel require- 
ments. 


Following the establishment of the Bureau, an Advisory Board was chosen 
in consultation with the Minister. The members of this Board were repre- 
sentative of The Engineering Institute of Canada, The Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy, the Canadian Institute of Chemistry, the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association, Canadian universities and provincial professional 
associations. On the unanimous recommendation of the three Institutes, Mr. 
E. M. Little of Quebec City was named Director of the Bureau by the Minister 
and on the recommendation of the Director, Mr. L. Austin Wright was named 
Assistant Director. 


Temporary offices were opened in the new Supreme Court Building on 
February 24, 1941. The Bureau at once began a thorough examination of all 
available records including claims made by individuals in their National Regis- 
tration. 


The Bureau’s plans are to resurvey the entire field and mailing lists are 
being prepared from the National Registration, the membership lists of the 
engineering societies and the provincial professional associations. It is expected 
that about 45,000 questionnaires will be circulated during the months of May 
and June. The records of all technical persons will be filed under their various 
competencies so that individuals recorded can be readily located when there are 
specific demands for technical personnel. 
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REPORT 
OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1942 


To the Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour. 
Sir,—I have the honour to submit a report on the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1942. Since in the interests of 


economy the report has been greatly abbreviated, it does not seem to require the 
customary introduction and summary. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


BRYCE M. STEWART, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


October 5, 1942. 
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I. LABOUR DEPARTMENT ACT 


The Department of Labour operates under the Labour Department Act 
(Chapter 111 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927). 


Tue LABOUR GAZETTE 


One of the original functions of the Department of Labour, prescribed by 
Section 10 of the Conciliation Act of 1900 (now Section 4 of the Labour Depart- 
ment Act), was the publication ofa Labour Gazette, to be issued monthly in 
English and French with a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical and 
other information relating to labour conditions and kindred subjects. This 
material was intended to be of service to workers and others desiring reliable 
data in regard to questions especially affecting labour and such topics as have 
a bearing on the status and well-being of the industrial classes of Canada. 


The Labour Gazette made its first appearance in September, 1900. Since 
that date it has provided a continuous record of labour legislation, employment 
and unemployment, wages and hours of labour, trends in prices and the cost of 
living, industrial disputes, activities of labour organizations, etc., and has thus 
reflected the industrial, social and economic conditions prevailing in Canada 
during the last forty-two years. 


Data is also gathered concerning facts in Great Britain, the United States, 
and other countries, which may have a bearing on conditions in Canada. 

The average monthly distribution of the Labour Gazette during the calendar 
year 1941 was 11,334 (9,396 English and 1,938 French). ‘This figure represents 
an increase of 42 copies as compared with the average monthly distribution in 
1940. The average monthly paid circulation was 5,747 copies, of which 4,760 
were of the English and 987 of the French edition. A nominal subscription of 
20 cents a year is charged, the purpose of the subscription being to keep the dis- 
tribution within the limits of actual demand, rather than to meet the cost of 
production. In addition to the paid circulation, the Labour Gazette is issued — 
gratuitously to certain public bodies and institutions, as well as to persons who 
from time to time supply information required by the Department. The average 
monthly distribution of complimentary copies was 5,587 of which 4,636 were of 
the English and 951 of the French edition. At the close of each year a limited 
number of volumes are bound, with a classified index, and sold to subscribers 
at $2 a volume. 


STATISTICAL BRANCH 


Statistical and other information as to strikes and lockouts, changes in 
prices and the cost of living, wages and hours of labour, industrial agreements 
and industrial accidents is collected and compiled by the Statistical Branch of 
the Department and published in the Labour Gazette or in special supplements 
thereto. The information is used in connection with the settlement of industrial 
disputes and negotiations for agreements as to wages and working conditions 
not only by conciliation officers of the Department and by Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, but also by 
employers and employees who obtain, on request, special compilations for this 
purpose. The Department also receives requests for such information from 
persons interested in the establishment or development of industries and from 
those engaged in the study of labour and social problems. The information as — 
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to wages is used also in connection with the administration of the Fair Wages 
Policy of the Dominion Government and for the determination of wages for 
certain classes of Dominion Government employees on prevailing rates under 
the Civil Service Act, data being furnished to various departments for this pur- 
pose as required. This section of the work on wages was transferred to the 
National War Labour Board following its appointment under an Order in Council 
passed on October 24, 1941. 


STRIKES AND LocKOUTS 


The Department has maintained a record of strikes and lockouts in Canada, 
since its establishment toward the end of 1900, and published in the Labour 
Gazette each month a list of those in progress, with particulars as to the nature 
and result of each dispute. A review, with a statistical analysis for each calendar 
year, is published early in the year following. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the record, is a cessation of work involving six or more employees for at 
least one working day or causing a time loss of at least ten man working days. 
The statistical compilation includes only workers directly affected, that is, those 
on strike or locked out, but the employees indirectly involved, that is, unable to 
work because of the stoppage are shown in footnotes where the number is im- 
portant. A separate record of minor disputes is maintained. The number of 
these is usually small, 26 being reported during 1941, involving 625 employees 
and causing time loss of 131 man working days. 


Information as to the occurrence of strikes or lockouts is secured through 
newspapers, from correspondents of the Labour Gazette, from the officers of the 
Department in touch with disputes and negotiations, from labour organizations 
or other representatives of workers involved and from employers concerned. A 
statement as to each dispute showing causes, dates, result, etc., is secured, if 
possible, from the representatives of each party. 


The period since the outbreak of war has been marked by a substantial in- 
dustrial expansion and increase in employment and in prices and the cost of 
living. This expansion was accompanied by considerable increase in 1940 and 
again in 1941 in the number of industrial disputes and in the resulting time loss. 
In 1941 the number of disputes was nearly double the number in 1939 and about 
35 per cent greater than in 1940, while the time loss was 90 per cent greater 
than in 1939 and about 60 per cent greater than in 1940. The number of dis- 
putes, 231 in 1941, was greater than that recorded in any year since 1920, with 
the exception of 1937. In that year was recorded also the greatest time loss 
since 1925, being more than double that of 1941 in which the loss was 433,914 
man working days. The number of workers involved 87,091 in 1941 compares 
with 60,619 in 1940, and 41,038 in 1939. The 1941 total was the largest of any 
year since 1919. 


Nearly half of the time loss during the year was in manufacturing,—205,845 
man working days, of which.two-thirds was in metal products industries. l’orty- 
four per cent of the time loss or 191,689 days was in mining of which 78,000 days 
was due to a strike of gold miners at Kirkland Lake, Ont. In coal mining there 
were 45 disputes, with a time loss of 109,169 man working days. 


More than half of the total time loss was due to ten strikes, involving besides 
the strike at Kirkland Lake, automobile parts factory workers at St. Catharines, 
‘Ont., coal miners in Nova Scotia (two strikes), aluminum workers at Arvida, 
P.Q., metal workers at Toronto, Ont., steel rolling mill workers at Montreal, 
P.Q., cotton factory workers at Milltown, N.B., and steel car factory workers 
at Hamilton, Ont., (two strikes). As in other years, many disputes were of 
short duration and involved comparatively small numbers of workers. 
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As is usually the case, the demand for increase in wages was the predominant 
cause of strikes during the year, there being 113 strikes in which this was the 
chief cause, involving 30,362 workers and causing time loss of 147,450 days. In 
34 disputes the principal issue was recognition of the union. In these 11,782 
workers were involved causing a time loss of 53,390 days. 


Forty per cent of workers involved in all disputes were partially successful 
in achieving their demands, nearly 12 per cent were successful and 28 per cent 
were unsuccessful. In the other cases the strikes were unterminated or were 
indefinite in result. 


Of the 231 disputes recorded 67 were terminated by direct negotiations, 55 
by conciliation and 32 by reference under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to Boards of Conciliation or to an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
provided for by an Order in Council of June 6, 1941, (June, 1941, issue of Labour 
Gazette, pages 613-4 and October issue, page 1210). Sixty-eight disputes were 
terminated by return or replacement of workers and two were unterminated at 
the end of the year. 


Information as to strikes and lockouts in other countries is given in the 
Labour Gazette each month and also in the annual review of strikes and lockouts 
for each calendar year, which appears as early as possible in the following year. 
The review of 1941 appeared in the Labour Gazette for May, 1942, with later 
information in subsequent issues. 


WAGES AND Hours or LABOUR 


Information as to wages and hours of labour is secured annually by the 
Department from employers and from labour organizations, and from time to 
time in connection with strikes and lockouts; arbitration, conciliation and media- 
tion in industrial disputes; proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act; preparation of fair wages schedules, etc. Reports from representative 
employers are requested showing the rates of wages for the principal classes of 
labour in their employ, hours of work per day, and per week, particulars of any 
shift operations, rates of pay for overtime work, Sundays and holidays. In- 
formation regarding other conditions of employment is also requested, such as 
production and cost-of-living bonuses, welfare plans, annual vacation and sick 
leave with pay; as well as copies of any collective agreements in effect. Trade 
unions are also requested to furnish data as to wages, hours of labour and working 
conditions, also copies of agreements with.employers. Officers of the Depart- 
ment and Labour Gazette correspondents resident in the principal industrial 
centres assist occasionally in the collection of these reports and related informa- 
tion when necessary. 


Since its establishment the Department has collected, so far as possible, © 
copies of collective agreements between employers and workers’ organizations. 
These are printed in summary form in the Labour Gazette. Files of agreements 
are maintained for reference. 


Tables of wage rates and hours of labour for the main occupations in most 
industries are compiled from the information secured and are published in an 
annual supplement to the Labour Gazette. 


Report No. 25 in the series on Wages and Hours of Labour (supplement to 
the Labour Gazette for October, 1942) contains figures for 1929, 1940 and 1941 
and also for certain years back to 1920 in the case of building trades, metal 
trades, printing trades, electric railways and steam railways. The table of index 
numbers of rates of wages on the base (1935-39 = 100) shows changes in wage 
levels of certain groups of trades and industries from 1901 to 1941 and for certain 
other groups from 1911, 1913 and 1920 to 1941. The group index numbers are 
weighted by the approximate number of workers in each group. 
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The general wage index number for the industries covered by the calculation 
in 1941 was 119-2 as compared with 108-4 in 1940, and 105-3 in 1939, 89-6 in 
1933 and 104-5 in 1929. 


During the year 1941 there were considerable increases in wages in all 
industries, averaging 10 per cent over 1940 when the average increase over 1939 
figures was 3 per cent. The total increase since 1939 was, therefore, approx- 
imately 13 per cent. As some of the figures were for June and others for Sep- 
tember they do not represent the wage level at the end of 1941. The adjustment 
of the cost-of-living bonuses in the closing months of the year together with such 
increases in rates as were made before the ‘‘wage ceiling’ was provided for in 
November would make the level by December (including the cost-of-living bonus) 
somewhat higher, probably 15 per cent above 1939 rates, approximately equal 
to the increase in the cost-of-living since August, 1939, which was 14-9 per cent. 


The average increases during the year by occupational or industrial groups 
were as follows: steam railways, coal mining, and common factory labour, 12 
per cent; miscellaneous factory trades, 11 per cent; logging and sawmilling, 
steamships, and telephones, 10 per cent; metal mining, 95 per cent (in metal 
mining, many miners also receive bonuses based on the price of metals, produc- 
tion, etc.); metal trades, 9 per cent; electric railways, 73 per cent; laundries, 7 
per cent; building trades, 53 per cent; and printing trades, 5 per cent. 


In manufacturing, wage increases were recorded in 1941 for all of the 
industries covered, the amount of increase ranging from 5 to 19 per cent depend- 
ing largely on the extent to which the various industries had granted increases 
the previous year. 


An appendix to Report No. 25 on wages and hours of labour under provincial 
legislation and on Dominion Government contracts contains data as to changes 
in 1941 in minimum wage rates and maximum hours of labour established by 
provincial boards and commissions and also as to changes in wage rates and hours 
of labour specified in collective agreements in various industries and districts, 
made obligatory for all employers and workers in such industries and districts 
under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act, 1940, and similar statutes in Quebec 
since 1934, and under the Industrial Standards Acts of the Provinces of Ontario 
and Alberta, 1935, Nova Scotia, 1936, Saskatchewan, 1937 under Part II of 
Manitoba Fair Wage Act, 1938, and under the Industrial Standards Act of New 
Brunswick, 1939. (Appendices in Report No. 24 issued as a supplement to the 
Labour Gazette, April, 1941, give complete summary tables, etc., as to rates 
established under minimum wage and other legislation). 


Other appendices to Report No. 25 contained summary tables of figures 
collected and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as to wages in 
agriculture, secured through crop correspondents, and as to average earnings of 
employees on steam railways and in coal mines, with figures as to average numbers 
of employees and time worked during 1941 and certain preceding years. 


Payment of a cost-of-living bonus was provided for under the wages stabiliza- 
tion policy of the Government to safeguard the workers. from increases in the 
cost of the necessaries of life. Order in Council P.C. 7440 passed on December 
17, 1940, and amended in June, 1941, prescribed for industries under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act but the policy was recommended for other 
industries also. This order was replaced by P.C. 8253 of October 24, 1941, 
called the ‘‘Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order’, which extended 
the provisions embodied in P.C. 7440 to cover substantially all employers and 
employees and provided for the establishment of the National War Labour 
Board and for Regional Boards to administer the Order. For each rise of one 
point in the index after adjustment to the base August, 1939, as 100 the amount 
of the bonus or its increase must be 25 cents per week for all adult male employees 
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and for all other employees employed at basic wage rates of twenty-five dollars 
or more per week and one per cent of their basic weekly wage rates for male 
employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic 
wage rates of less than twenty-five dollars per week. 


PRICES AND THE Cost or LIVING 


The official index of the cost of living in Canada calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and first published in September, 1940, has appeared month 
by month in the Labour Gazette since that date. This index replaces that formerly 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the base 1926 as 100 and that 
by the Department of Labour on the base 1913 as 100. In addition tables of 
retail prices of staple foods and fuel and the rates for rent for workingmen’s 
houses have been published regularly. The prices are the averages of those 
obtained in each city by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, supplemented by 
information reported by Labour Gazette correspondents, particularly as to the 
prices of milk, bread, fuel and rent. Summary tables of the index numbers of 
wholesale prices in Canada as well as tables of index numbers of prices in the 
principal countries throughout the world for which such figures are available 
have also been published. As a result of war conditions information is not now 
available for certain countries. 


The index of the cost of living for Canada which is based on average prices 
during the period 1935 to 1939 as 100 was constructed to measure the changes 
in the cost of maintaining a constant budget over a considerable period of time. 
It is calculated from the prices as at the beginning of each month weighted by 
the quantities representing average family consumption as ascertained in a survey 
in 1938. Expenditure records were obtained from 1,439 families of wage earners 
and low salaried workers with earnings between $450 and $2,500 in that year. 


The control of prices under an Order in Council on November 1, 1941, 
became effective on December 1, 1941. The order, the text of which appeared in 
the November, 1941, issue of the Labour Gazette (pages 1371-73) provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply services at prices higher than during 
the period September 15 to October 11, except under the regulations of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. Under an Order in Council of November 21, 1941, 
the price ceiling was extended to rentals for all real property the order to be 
administered by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Previously the Board 
had fixed maximum rentals for housing in a few cities only. 


The upward movement in the cost of living which commenced after the out- 
break of war was continued during the year under review until November but 
at a more rapid rate than previously. Between March and November, 1941, 
a slightly greater percentage increase was recorded by the index than during the 
preceding year and one half. The greater purchasing power in the hands of 
consumers competing for a diminishing supply of goods as a result of the con- 
version of industry to a war basis as well as the increased difficulties of transport 
were factors in the upward movement. 


Following the introduction of price control the index remained practically 
stable and at the end of the fiscal year in March, 1942, was less than one-half 
point higher than at October 1, 1941, the approximate basic date for price control. — 
In the last war for the corresponding period, that is October, 1916, to March, 
1917, the increase in the official index was from 91-4 to 100-1 or 9-5 per cent. 
In the United States the official index increased 4-9 per cent between October, 
1916, and March, 1917. Since the outbreak of war the index for Canada 
advanced 15-0 per cent to March, 1942, as compared with an advance of 25-2 per 
cent between July, 1914, and February, 1917, the similar period during the last 
war. 
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Foods advanced 24-6 per cent between August, 1939, and March, 1942; 
clothing 19-7 per cent; home furnishings and services 16-9 per cent; fuel and 
light 14-0 per cent; rent 7-1 per cent; and miscellaneous 5-7 per cent. 


In wholesale prices the index number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 continued upward until Novem- 
ber, 1941. The increase was nearly 10 per cent, from 85-9 for March to 94-0 
for November. A slight decline was recorded in December following the estab- 
lishment of the ceiling on prices effective December 1. In March, 1942, the 
index was 95-1 the advance for the fiscal year being 10-7 per cent. ‘The increase 
in the index since the outbreak of war to March, 1942, was 31-5 percent. Cana- 
dian farm products advanced 34-9 per cent in the same period, consumers’ goods 
31-2 per cent and producers’ goods 31-0 per cent. The general index rose 59-8 
per cent between July, 1914, and February, 1917, the equal period during the 
last war. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


The Department of Labour receives monthly reports from local trade unions 
throughout the country, stating their membership and the number of members 
unemployed on the last day of each month. From these is calculated the per- 
centage of the membership, covered by the reports, which was unemployed. 
These statistics are published monthly in the Labour Gazette for each province as 
well as by groups of industries. 


Statistics for the fiscal year under review may be found in the May, 1942, 
issue of the Labour Gazette (page 617). 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


During 1941 the Department continued its record of fatalities from accidents 
to workers during the course of their employment or arising out of it, or resulting 
from industrial diseases. Figures as to such fatalities, with information as to 
causes, were published quarterly in the Labour Gazette, and a summary for the 
calendar year, together with a statistical analysis, appeared in the issue for 
March, 1942. As in previous years, information was obtained from the various 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, other provincial and Dominion 
authorities, factory inspectors, Departments of Mines, etc., and from Labour 
Gazette correspondents and newspapers. Supplementary lists showing fatalities 
reported too late for inclusion in previous lists were also given. 


The Department also published in the March, 1942, issue of the Labour 
Gazette certain statistics of non-fatal accidents. The only comprehensive in- 
formation available as to these is from the Workmen’s Compensation Boards in 
the various provinces, except in manufacturing, mining, and steam and electric 
railway operation, in which accidents are dealt with by various governmental 
departments and commissions. In none of the provinces does the Board have 
jurisdiction over accidents in all industries. Most of the Boards deal with acci- 
dents in logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation and public 
utilities, excluding agriculture, trapping, finance, domestic service, etc. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN CANADA 


Most of the “local unions” in Canada are branches of trade unions, many 
of which are organizations having branches both in Canada and in the United 
States. The Canadian locals of these international unions are, in most cases, 
affiliated with either of two central Canadian bodies, the Trades and Labour 
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Congress of Canada or the Canadian Congress of Labour. The Canadian 
locals which are branches of unions affiliated in the United States with the 
American Federation of Labor are affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress 
and those which are branches of international unions affiliated in the United 
States with the Congress of Industrial Organizations are affiliated with the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. Each of the Canadian Congresses has affiliated 
with it also a number of purely Canadian organizations, either trade unions with 
branches in different places or merely local unions. 


Of the international unions not affiliated with either of the Canadian 
Congresses the most important are the four railroad brotherhoods of engineers, 
firemen and enginemen, conductors and trainmen. Most of the other railway 
employees’ unions are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the principal exception being the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and other Transport Workers 
which is the largest Canadian union and which is affiliated with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 


The Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada with which are affiliated 
most of the National Catholic unions in the Province of Quebec, the Canadian 
Federation of Labour and the One Big Union are the other central bodies. 


During 1941 the membership of trade unions in Canada reached an all-time 
high figure of 461,681. The report shows that the number of trade union 
members at the end of 1941 was 96,137 higher than the number reported in 
1940 and 76,642 higher than at the end of 1988 when it was 385,039. It exceeded 
another peak year, 1919, by 83,634. 


Some organizations included in previous reports were excluded from the 
1941 report on the ground that they cannot properly be considered trade unions 
but the figures for the years before 1941 have not been revised. The actual 
increase in trade union membership, then, in 1941 is greater than the gain shown 
by the figures given for 1940 and is close to 100,000. This large increase occurred 
chiefly in established unions, old branches adding to their membership and new 
branches being set up. Of 3,818 branches and local unions on record in the 
Department at the end of 1941, 97 more than in 1940, reports were received 
from 2,782. In some cases membership returns for branches were received from 
the union headquarters. 


The influence of the war is reflected in the large gains made by the unions 
in the metal and mining industries. In metal-working establishments, in 
railway shops and other metal trades such as bridge and elevator construction, 
the number of members rose from 39,800 in 1940 to 73,836 in 1941. In mining, 
membership increased from 28,641 to 38,678. The statement below shows the 
distribution of the membership among the main industrial groups in 1940 and 
1941. 


Membership 
Group of Industries tt 
1940 1941 

Mining and /Qeartying FC ELIS UT as Laced Shae 28,641 38, 678 
Burl mee LA Per wee a eee Rat ites ek. Sa aa eotastar red eee iron: 40,479 41,106 
Metals Rea Pac tte 8 een ec RR PERL: HEU SE URES Rg Sn ne ERE 39,800 73,836 
Rrintingrand se aper Making Ler. gh Pu PRR Dh odl. cde United Als aig dee ee ke 25,835 29, 758 
Clotivitie WO GOls- ANC ao NOS. .6 Nuc cd ce eee fo, Peter eos cele Utne cha ae a eee 29,348 30,400 
Hailtoad Seransoort: x0 hat) EN ee ee ae ge ate Spat Wee hd Sea 83, 142 89,727 
Other: Transport s..2h. be. 5 eS ey oR ae Ars Pa de ke se Ie Pek Sete DOR 2 38, 831 
Public Employees, Personal Service and Amusement......................0.4. 39, 807 36, 640 
Adlother trades:and genersl labours. ...4 > cude: whic reer uth a ects tees 48,780 82, 705 
Fotalindk. 2401. AOR ROR E11. BOO eR. anones 365, 544* 461, 681 


*unrevised 
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Of the 401,025 members reported by branches and local unions, 132,556 
were in Ontario, 121,280 in Quebec, 47,598 in British Columbia, 25,274 in 
Nova Scotia, 23,047 in Alberta, 18,557 in Manitoba, 15,305 in New Brunswick, 
9,116 in Saskatchewan and 279 in Prince Edward Island. Members not 
reported according to locality numbered 8,013, most of whom were railway 
telegraphers. 


Montreal headed the list of cities with 70,216 trade union members, Toronto 
had 43,357, Vancouver 30,209, Quebec 17,787, Windsor 14,270 and Winnipeg 
14,356. In other places the number was less than 8,000. 


Only 435 branches reported women members, the total being 30,327 of 
whom some 5,000 were in unions in Quebec affiliated with the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada. Over 7,000 were members of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, mostly in Montreal, and about 3,000 were in 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. It is probable that a consider- 
able number of branches had female members but did not report them separately. 
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II. CONCILIATION AND LABOUR ACT 


Under the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act (Chapter 110 of 
the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927), the Minister of Labour is empowered to 
inquire into the causes and circumstances of a dispute and take measures con- 
sidered expedient to bring the parties together and effect a settlement. He is 
also authorized to appoint a conciliator or arbitrator in any dispute, when 
requested by the parties involved. 


For the purposes of administering the Act, the Department has, for a number 
of years, maintained a staff of conciliation officers at Vancouver, Toronto, 
Ottawa and Montreal. During the fiscal year reviewed, new offices were opened 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Moncton, New Brunswick,* and plans were well 
advanced for the reorganization of the whole Conciliation Service by which the 
administration of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation 
and Labour Act and complementary legislation would be placed under a Director 
of Industrial Relations, conciliation officers to be designated in the future as 
Industrial Relations Officers. 


Another development during the fiscal year was the transference from the 
Conciliation Service of the administration of the Fair Wages Policy of the Govern- 
ment of Canada to the jurisdiction of the National War Labour Board. 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1942, the conciliation services of 
the Department of Labour were utilized in connection with the adjustment of 
105 labour disputes, affecting approximately 35,000 workers. 


In 71 of the total number of cases dealt with, mediation was successful. In 
the majority of the remaining cases, further action was taken by the Department 
to settle the dispute, either through the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation or by referring the dispute to an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner appointed under the provisions of P.C. 4020 of June 6, 1941, as 
amended. 


Thirty-one of the disputes dealt with by the Conciliation Service had resulted 
in strike action prior to reference to the Department. In another case, a strike 
occurred following the issuance of a unanimous report of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation; while in 8 of the cases in which strikes occurred before being 
referred to the Department the stoppage was in the majority of instances quickly 
terminated, when the employees, who were employed on war contracts, were 
advised by the Department that their action was illegal being in contravention of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act as amended. 


The causes of disputes referred to the Department for conciliation are set 
forth in the accompanying table. 


It will be noted that in the 105 disputes, demand for increase in wages was 
a contributory cause in 54 disputes, employees’ request for the payment of a 
cost-of-living bonus in 14 disputes, employees’ demand for union recognition in 
17 cases and negotiation for agreement in 14 cases. 


* Owing to the lack of suitable office accommodation in Moncton, the office of the Industrial Relations Officer for the 


Maritime Provinces is presently located in Fredericton. § 
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DISPUTES DEALT WITH BY THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BRANCH—DEPARTMENT 


The total number of cases dealt with does not correspond with the total number of causes as in many 


instances more than one cause is embodied in a, dispute. 


For the sake of economy, the customary tables giving a detailed statement 
concerning disputes dealt with under the Conciliation and Labour Act during the 


fiscal year under review are not shown in this report. 
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Ill. FAIR WAGES POLICY 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada dates from a resolution 
passed by the House of Commons in 1900 and was subsequently expressed in 
Order in Council P.C. 1206 of June 7, 1922, as amended, and the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, 1935. Specified conditions are required to be inserted 
in all Government contracts for manufacture or construction to assure the 
maintenance of fair and equitable conditions of employment. The main require- 
ments are that all employees engaged on the work contracted for shall be paid not 
less than the wage rates generally accepted as current in the district, that 
employees on government construction work shall be paid not less than the 
prevailing rates set forth in a schedule of wage rates to be furnished for each 
contract by the Department of Labour to the contracting Department, that 
employees engaged in the manufacture of equipment and supplies under govern- 
ment contract shall, in any case, be paid not less than certain specified minimum 
wage rates, and that the hours of labour on government construction work shall 
not, except in special cases, exceed eight per day nor forty-four per week. 


During the year the policy was modified and supplemented in several 
respects. The minimum wage rates prescribed for employees on contracts for 
government supplies were raised by Order in Council P.C. 3884 of May 30, 1941, 
to 35 cents per hour for adult male workers, 25 cents per hour for adult female 
workers, and 20 cents per hour for male and female workers less than eighteen 
years of age. These rates, together with special rates for beginners and special 
provisions for apprentices and handicapped workers, were subsequently made 
applicable to all the employees of any contractor manufacturing supplies on 
government account by Order in Council P.C. 7679 of October 4, 1941. Order 
in Council P.C. 5522 of July 22, 1941, superseded by Order in Council P.C. 1774 
of March 9, 1942, authorized the Minister to designate persons including pro- 
vincial officials as inspectors for the enforcement of the Fair Wages Policy and 
the Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order. In October, 1941, Order 
in Council P.C. 8253 transferred the administration of the Fair Wages Policy 
from the Department of Labour to the National War Labour Board. 


From November 23, 1940, when Order in Council P.C. 6801 made the Deputy 
Minister of Labour responsible for and established a procedure for the settlement 
of claims for the payment of wages under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act, 1935, up to March 31, 1942, a total of $54,240.06 was collected from 
contractors who failed to pay the prescribed minimum wage rates. 


During the fiscal year the Department prepared 1,495 schedules of prevailing 
rates for construction contracts. 


> 
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IV. INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


This statement constitutes the thirty-fifth annual report of the Registrar of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation, covering proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act (Chapter 112 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, as amended by 1941, C. 20) for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1942. 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was enacted in 1907, to aid in 
the prevention and settlement of strikes and lockouts. The statute, which for- 
bids any such stoppage of work until all matters in dispute have been dealt with 
by a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, normally applied to disputes in 
mines and certain public utility industries. With the beginning of the present 
war, however, under the authority of the War Measures Act (Order in Council 
P.C. 3495 as amended by P.C. 1708) the scope of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act was extended to cover disputes between employers and enployees 
engaged in work on munitions, war supplies and defence projects. As formerly, 
the conciliation procedure provided for in the statute may also be utilized in the 
settlement of disputes in industries outside the scope of the Act. 


MopiFICATIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL DisPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT DURING 
FiscaL YEAR 1941-1942 


During the fiscal year reviewed by this report a number of changes were 
made by Order in Council to expedite the settlement of disputes brought under 
the scope of the Act as a result of the passage of P.C. 3495 referred to above. 
The Act was also amended during the year to strengthen the impartial character 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation. 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions.—With the extension of the scope 
of the Act to cover disputes in war work there was naturally a marked increase 
in the number of applications for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation and it was found that a large number of these applications 
had reference to disputes of a nature prima facie as not to warrant the establish- 
ment of a board. 


Accordingly, with a view to ensuring that disputes would be settled as 
expeditiously as possible provision was made under the authority of the War 
Measures Act (Order in Council P.C. 4020 of June 6, as amended by P.C. 4844 
of July 2, 1941, and P.C. 7068 of September 10, 1941) for the appointment of 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions, consisting of one or more members, 
to inquire into the circumstances surrounding such disputes. In the event that 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission is unable to effect an adjustment of 
a dispute, it is the duty of the Commission to report to the Minister of Labour 
on the matters at issue and advise him whether the circumstances warrant the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to deal with the 
dispute. The text of P.C. 4020 as amended may be found in the October, 1941, 
issue of the Labour Gazette (page 1210). 


Amendment to Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—On June 14, 1941, an 
Act to amend the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was passed to strengthen 
the impartial character of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation established 
under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The amend- 
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ment repealed Section twelve of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
substituted the following therefor :— } 

“No person shall act as a member of a Board who has any pecuniary interest in the issue of a 
dispute referred to such Board or who is then acting or has so acted within a period of six months 
preceding the date of the application for a Board in the capacity of solicitor, legal adviser, counsel 
or paid agent of either of the parties to the dispute.” 


ftestriction of Right to Strike in War Industries—During the fiscal year, 
regulations governing the right to strike in war industries were established by 
an Order in Council (P.C. 7307 of September 17, 1941 as amended by P.C. 8821 
of November 13, 1941) passed under the authority of the War Measures Act. 
By this Order in Council, it was declared that any strike subsequent to the 
receipt of the findings of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation is illegal 
until the employees concerned have notified the Minister of Labour of their in- 
tention to go on strike and a strike vote taken under the supervision of the 
Department of Labour has shown that a majority of the employees are in favour 
of a strike. 


The Order also provides that any employee who goes on strike contrary to 
the provisions of these regulations, or who encourages or incites others so to 
strike, is liable to a fine not exceeding $500 or to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding twelve months or to both fine and imprisonment. The text of P.C. 
7807 may be found in the October, 1941, issue of the Labour Gazette (page 1209). 
P.C. 8821 amended Section 3 by deleting “or whose employment might be 
affected by the proposed strike’’. 


Transfer of wage disputes from the jurisdiction of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation to National and Regional War Labour Boards.—By Order in Council 
P.C. 8253 of October 24, 1941, the wartime wages policy of the Government of 
Canada, which had been outlined in P.C. 7440, was extended to and made 
mandatory for substantially all industrial and commercial employers. P.C. 
7440 had been only for the guidance of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
established under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


By P.C. 8253, a National War Labour Board and nine Regional War Labour 
Boards were established to administer the Government’s wartime wages policy. 
Since these Boards were specifically charged with the duty of adjudicating wage 
demands, no applications for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation in which wages were the sole cause of the dispute were granted. 
Such applications were referred to the National or Regional War Labour Boards 
for adjustment. 


The pertinent section of P.C. 8253 in this regard reads as follows: 


11. (1) Except on written permission of the National Board, as herein provided, no employer 
shall increase the basic scale of wage rates paid by him at the effective date of this Order. 


Tuirty-Five YEARS’ OPERATIONS UNDER THE 1.D.I. Act 


Applications under the terms of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its inception on March 22, 1907, to March 31, 1942, numbered 1,190, an 
average of 34 per year while 679 Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
established, an average of 19 per year. A number of these boards dealt with 
two or more applications. In the cases in which boards were not granted, 
settlements were effected by agencies other than those provided by the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act or it was found that the machinery of the statute 
could not be utilized. In only 58 cases was the cessation of work which threaten- 
ed not averted, or the strike which had already been entered upon not ended, as 
a result of board procedure. This is an average of less than two each year. 
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OPERATIONS Unpir I.D.I. Act DurinG Fiscat YEAR 1941-1942 


During the fiscal year 1941-42 there were 132 applications for the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation. While one hundred and fifty- 
two applications appear in Table I, proceedings in regard to 20 applications 
were, however, carried over from the preceding year. Approximately 237,875 
employees were directly concerned in these disputes; while 199,041 were indirectly 
affected, a total of 436,916. Union recognition solely and union recognition and 
other demands were the main causes of disputes during the fiscal year (see 
Table V). : 


Forty-five boards were established, one of which dealt with four applications, 
while two boards dealt with two, and one board dealt with three applications. 


Thirteen boards established in the preceding fiscal period completed their 
findings and made reports during the year under review. One of these boards 
dealt with three applications. Thus with the boards established in the preceding 
period and continuing on into the period under review, a total of 58 boards func- 
tioned and dealt with 67 applications. In only four cases were board proceedings 
unfinished at March 31, 1942, and in one case the board had not been fully 
constituted. 


Unanimous board reports were received with respect to 29 disputes; in one 
instance the board’s report dealt with five applications. Majority and minority 
reports were presented respecting 22 disputes; in two instances reports being 
made following the reconvening of the board. In one case, each member of the 
board made a separate report. 


Twenty-nine cases were reported as settled as a result of board procedure, 
while in 25 cases the dispute was settled as a result of mediation by a depart- 
mental officer. In some of these cases settlement was effected prior to the con- 
vening of the board, making formal board proceedings unnecessary. In 4 cases 
settlement of the matters in dispute was effected through direct negotiations; 
two cases were settled through the efforts of provincial mediators; in another 
two instances partial settlements resulted; and in the remainder of the cases, the 
situation following the presentation of the board’s report, remained indefinite at 
the close of the fiscal year. 


In one dispute the recommendations of the board were rejected by the 
employers concerned and a strike subsequently took place. In four instances 
the employees rejected the findings of the board. The strike which resulted 
following the employers’ rejection of the board’s findings was in the case of 
various Kirkland Lake gold mining companies and their employees, members of 
Local 240, International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 


The establishment of boards was unnecessary with respect to 85 applica- 
tions, 13 of the disputes having been settled through mediation of the Dominion 
Department of Labour and one dispute through provincial mediation, while 2 
disputes were adjusted by direct negotiations between the parties concerned. 
Eleven applications did not meet the statutory requirements; one application was 
not made by the properly accredited representatives and 3 were not supported 
by a majority of the employees affected. One application was held in abeyance 
and 13 were under consideration at the close of the fiscal year. Six applications 
were referred to the War Labour Board, as the dispute in each instance involved 
the question of wages. With the assistance of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioners, the settlement of matters in dispute was obtained in 24 cases and 
boards were not established. In another 10 applications, Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners recommended that a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation should not be established since the circumstances, in their opinion, did 
not warrant such action. 

69062—34 
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STRIKES AFTER AWARD 


After the awards of boards had been made strikes took place in nine instances, 
in,one case the award having been made in the previous fiscal period. Those in 
which strikes occurred after an award had been made are as follows: 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and the 
employees in its Peck Rolling Mills Division. 

Canadian Acme Screw and Gear, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and its employees, 

members of Local 1452, Steel Workers Organizing Committee. 


The McKinnon Industries, Limited, St. Catharines, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 199, United Automobile Workers of America. 

Pacific Bolt Manufacturing Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and its 
employees, members of Local 1, Vancouver, Metal Workers’ Union, 
chartered by the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Dumarts’ Limited, Kitchener, Ont., and its employees, members of Local 
139, United Packinghouse Workers of America. 


Ayers, Limited, Lachute, P.Q., and its employees, members of Local 9, 
United Textile Workers of Canada. 

Various gold mining companies, Kirkland Lake district, Ontario, and their 
employees, members of Local 240, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. 3 

National Steel Car Corporation, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and certain of 
its employees, members of Local 2352, Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. 

Various Steamship Companies operating on the Great Lakes and the un- 
licensed personnel in their employ, represented by the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union. 


COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED 


During the fiscal year, on the recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 
and in accordance with Section 65 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
Commissioners were appointed under the provisions of Part I of the Inquiries 
Act as follows: 


(1) On February 24, 1941, the Honourable Mr. Justice M. B. Archibald, of 
the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, Halifax, N.S., was appointed a 
Commissioner to inquire into the causes of the lack of capacity produc- 
tion of the coal mines in the Minto-Chipman district of the Province of 
New Brunswick, and to make such recommendations as in his opinion 
might serve to bring the coal-mines in the district into full production 
and maintain such production for the duration of the war. Represen- 
tations had been received concerning serious curtailment in the pro- 
duction of coal in the Minto-Chipman district due to absenteeism, 
sporadic strikes, and other causes arising out of management and em- 
ployee action. In his report, submitted July 25, 1941, the Com- 
missioner made two major recommendations. Firstly, that ‘the 
organization of the miners throughout the entire area should be con- 
tinued and made as complete as possible, and in this organization the 
employees should have the encouragement of the operators.” In this 
regard the Hon. Mr. Justice Archibald declared that he was satisfied 
“that the miners if permitted to organize and enjoy the advantages of 
collective bargaining and agreements with respect to working conditions 
would co-operate with the operators in producing the maximum amount 
of coal that is possible under present conditions.’’ Secondly, ‘that the 
operators co-operate to increase the production of coal in the area.” 
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(2) On March 24, 1941, Mr. William H. Furlong, K.C., Windsor, Ontario, 
was appointed a Commissioner to inquire into a dispute between 
the Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, Windsor, and certain 
employees, members of Local 195, United Automobile Workers of 
_ America, in connection with which an application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation had been. received 
on February 19, 1941. On September 10, 1941, Mr. Furlong reported, 
among other things, that there was ‘‘a deliberate and preconceived 
walkout on November 8, 1940, and not a lock-out and a movement to 
strike had been discussed amongst at least some of the employees in 
Department 95”’; “that there was no justifiable reason for such action 
on the part of the 38 men who did walk out on the 8th of November, 
1940, nor on the part of the 23 men from other departments who walked 
out on the following Monday in sympathy’’; “that the Company should 
not be ordered to take the men back who walked out, as any such order 
would detrimentally affect the morale of its employees and the peace 
which now prevails in the factory” and that the Company had in no 
way violated Order in Council P.C. 2685 or Section 57 of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act as alleged. 


(3) On May 19, 1941, Mr. John J. Robinette, Toronto, Ontario, was appoint- 
ed a Commissioner to investigate the culpability of any employee or 
employees of the Schofield Woollen Company Limited, Oshawa, 
Ontario, ‘‘who went on strike, or of any person or persons who incited, 
encouraged or aided any employee of the said Company to go or con- 
tinue on strike contrary to the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act as extended by Orders in Council P.C. 3495 and 
P.C. 1708.”’ The Commissioner found, among other things, that the 
strike which commenced April 7, 1941, was spontaneous because the 
employees had become ‘strike minded’”’, and recommended the pro- 
secution of the president of the local union of the Canadian Hosiery 
Workers’ Union and found that the National Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Canadian Hosiery Workers’ Union was blameworthy in that he did 
not sufficiently warn union members of the significance of their action 
and for allowing the situation to get out of hand. The Commissioner 
also recommended that further study be given to Section 16(2) of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, with a view to avoiding the 
necessity of a strike vote before application for board procedure. 


(4) On September 8, 1941, a Commission comprised of the following: 
Senator Leon M. Gouin, K.C., Montreal, chairman; Vincent C. Mac- 
Donald, K.C., Dean of the Faculty of Law, Dalhousie University, 
Halifax; and F. H. Barlow, K.C., Master of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario, Toronto, was appointed to conduct an investigation for the 
purpose of ascertaining what wages and other labour conditions should 
be established in the shipyards of the Province of Quebec. Subse- 
quently the Commission’s terms of reference were extended and the 
scope of the investigation was enlarged to include certain shipbuilding 
plants in the Province of Ontario. The report of the Commission, 
signed by all three members, was received by the Minister of Labour 
on December 1, 1941. With a view to uniformity of wage rates and 
classifications, the Commission recommended the establishment of cer- 
tain zones in each province, and in schedules attached to the report set 
forth the scales of wages and classifications of labour, the schedule rates 
of wages to be basic minimum rates for the respective classes. Regard- 
ing the payment of a cost-of-living bonus, the Commission recommended 
that the Government review the extent to which the wartime cost-ot- 
living bonus had previously been paid in the several yards under in- 
quiry, in order that employees of such yards might be put upon an 
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equal footing. Other recommendations made by the Commission 
dealt with re-classification and promotion of workers; grievances; over- 
time; labour relations and personnel officer; safety and health measures; 
and apprenticeship. The Commission reported that ‘it was of the 
opinion that such matters as union recognition and union shops were 
not within its terms of reference and that details of agreements govern- 
ing employer-employee relations should be the subject of negotiation 
between the Companies and the representatives of the men in the par- 
ticular yards at the particular time.’?’ The Commission therefore made 
no recommendations on these matters. 


SUMMARY TABLES RESPECTING PROCBEDINGS UNDER THE 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION Act 


The following tables show: (i) proceedings by industries concerned during 
the fiscal year 1941-42; (ii) proceedings by industries concerned from March 22, 
1907 to March 31, 1942; (iii) number of disputes dealt with by fiscal years, 1907- 
42; (iv) number of disputes dealt with by calendar years, 1907-42;(v) the causes 
of disputes referred for settlement under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; and (vi) the disposal of applications made under the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


For the sake of economy, the customary table giving a detailed statement 
of applications for Boards of Conciliation and Investigation and of proceedings 
thereunder during the fiscal year under review are not shown in this report. 


TABLE I—PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1941, TO MARCH 31, 1942 


Number of | Number of | Number of 


Tudusities atseeted applica- boards strikes not 
tions for estab- averted 
boards lished or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, 
other public utilities and war work:— 
(1) Mining— ‘ 
70E Vo: ea oa deer ails a Spraidaalive Sacer: bo plngeeh (ue ee ig oe ga dell, Weep 4 6 4 0 
Othernon-metallic ys: 1 fie cles Re Tae Oe ee 6 4 0 
MCE a icin melas quieted dante Anat Moe Ok Re Ee ake 2 1 1 
(2) Transportation and Communication— 
Sheane patlwas (rd col elias ec! fo ce aul in wo Beda) papi 6 2 0 
Street and electric: Fall wave ssc he sad Bh es He ha 2 1 0 
Motor Transportation: ett hk ee nee er een ae 7 1 0 
Express UE Crete ON A SORMD Ma wanes Potatoes Rl | es Sean pen ted "4 0 0 
DING. ces das ee ede e/a PW as ee eS 7 2 1 
PPEIODUGNC Soe vases Meneses ee ee eee 1 0 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
Light and power and waterworks...../...-..+.::+-s4.+<.« 2 0 0 
Bile Vator ene PETRIE, SOF CA OVE TASS CRP Re a 2 0 0 
(UOT en. ma ee eM a Oat Tee eh ee TE: 102 33 7 
11. Disputes not falling clearly within the scope of the Act........ 12 1 0 
152T 45t 9 


t+ Including 20 applications carried over from preceding year. 


ft One board dealt wita four applications; two boards dealt with two applications each; and one board 
dealt with three applications. 
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Proceedings under the Act during 1941-42 include twenty cases in which 
certain proceedings had taken place during the preceding year, while on March 
31, 1942, results were still pending in connection with four disputes. 


TABLE II.—PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO MARCH 31, 1942 


Number of Number of 


Sidiairien attacted ae ee strikes not 


or averted 
Boards or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, other public 
utilities and war work:— 
(1) Mining and smelting— 
“ie Te ne: ey a a a 8 Sae EY coe ea A, BY no 114 13 
EEE OIL IG UAC see Foe ha ire tas che cm is ae as (es ee 1 0 
RT eee ees SR rine Ae oe Sak eee pA On we se PER Zo 6 
CEs er ee eras rie aa Flite Seen Pee bon Gh age 1 0 
Pera eke eee tS Oe A eae a, Se Lene. tee 9 'e ghaeng 2 1 
(2) Transportation and communication— 
PUL Gea WHANVERV Geo hace Ser me ees ABR, cle Dogle AE Weel Pie de Pal 272 - 
Mircea, ant Glorhric PallWwaV sec, dae Sakis ts Sok an cee Sake de ooh 157 - 
AE rer LEE GIO: fae Frans Ss Aci tthe ie ee Pas Rd os eee 29 0 
MEE ee a Ec tchd atk Be oc MRR Ns Uf ea PRlencnpaah aby Ao he feat FF 16 1 
RELA NR RE th tie: oh ce nt SCRE om nich nlx aig a'e otha AY + Gide + ates Lets 76 f 
PEER She «5, Ses i idee SRK tee ests Bete ade sho ge 2 aie < BE, sda eae 36 1 
PE ERIN Finer sod PRT AGERE SET iat esa we ake Hine Es OR ge hE ge a's 14 0 
(3) Miscellaneous— 
Licht ane power ANG. WALCEWORKS, <<. 45s vender o> cha nde Poss §. ies 68 3 
ar ceey es beste ae eed sca wb < Shale “ere Schade “ada fe ae Ss va es 16 0 
LE MRE WOR cote ots Sots Ee cates Pe AG =< AIG, gift Sot aia eee ae 174 11 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act.......... 189 2 
EM brill TREY me Mn Mg SIN Rep RON PR EN A ee a 1,190 53 
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TABLE V.—CAUSES OF DISPUTES IN CONNECTION WITH WHICH APPLICATIONS 
WERE MADE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF BOARDS OF CONCILIATION AND 
INVESTIGATION 


a 
SSS 6565 0—0—0=“—0—@$—$msms™=$—$msSs$ss$@™  —OoOnpnB“aKaeooaosS09$>—————" 


Calendar |Fiscal year NoMa aT Jan. 1/42 


Cause ) to 
year 1941 | 1941-42 | far. 31/42 | Mar. 31/42 
Union. Recoemition Colely, x bs a0 ids wipidlate a aun 44 50 18 10 
Union Recognition and other causes................+-- 45 40 8 4 
Other than’ Union’ Recognition 7 oo ee Or. oe. 54 42 7 Ati 8 


POON ER Fee cc Mh is EOS i 5.0' ie ate Aearat 143 1321 33 17 


t This total does not agree with the total number of applications shown on Table I as in the latter the 
total includes 20 applications carried over from the preceding year. 
* Effective date of Order in Council P.C. 8253—Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus Order. 


From Table V it will be observed that the question of union recognition 
was one of, if not the most important cause of industrial disputes during the 
fiscal year. 


TABLE VI.—DISPOSAL OF APPLICATIONS UNDER PROVISIONS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1941-1942 


year and dealt with by Boards of Conciliation and Investigation. ........ 15 
Applications made during fiscal year 1941-42 referred to Boards of Conciliation 

mii larvesticatlonina.b. aoie eae Gee SRR clo eG ste Made aia lols ota 52 67 
Applications in which dispute settled with assistance of Industrial Disputes 

Inquiry; Commissioners. 23a (ene Atte: ae igh sneeA? dey a8 24 
Applications on which Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioners considered 

establishment ofibeard not warranted. (Aeon RES est 10 34 
Settled by mediation of Departmental Officer (not referred to Board).............. 13 
Settledrenrough: direct MEZOUa OD os stjccae a +: diy cg) deh be ore? “Pelee ree 2 
Referred to Ontario Department of Labour. ...........0. 6. ec eee ees 1 
Réfertedite Wan Labour Board ..). 24987) BOW OLIED EOE. ERLE 2h 6 
eld iieabew anicea ak tim miata. oo tues ercecby ah oer ae eo ere eee RT LT PIYSAE 1 
Application not supported by majority of employees...........-.-- +s. eset ees = 
Application not made by properly accredited representatives............---.+++++5 1 
Outside scope otActs« jul +. ree Bate aisha goad. aye sateen ps: ee: 11 
Under consideration at close of fiscal years. <2... ere ee cele tee tee eens pees 13 


Total number of applications dealt with during fiscal year 1941-42..............+... 152 
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V. GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


The Government Annuities Act (Chapter 7 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927, as amended by Chapter 33 of the Statutes of 1931) authorizes the 
issue of Government Annuities, it being considered ‘‘in the public interest that 
habits of thrift be promoted and that the people of Canada be encouraged and 
aided thereto so that provision may be made for old age’. Under the Act, the 
Minister of Labour may contract with any person resident or domiciled in 
Canada for the sale of a Government Annuity. 


A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more that $1,200, payable in quarterly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of years 
certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, whichever period shall be the 
longer. Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are for 
purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age, by monthly, 
quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate annuities are 
for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed who wish to obtain 
immediate incomes in return for their accumulated savings. 


Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its mem- 
bers, or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, of 
annuities otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. 
In the latter case the purchase money required may be derived partly from the 
wages of employees and partly from employers’ contributions. Under early 
pension plan agreements such employees were treated as individual annuitants. 
Later group annuity contracts were adopted. Under such a contract a certificate 
is issued to each employee participating, to be replaced by an immediate annuity 
contract when the purchase has been completed and the annuity has become due. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, 
up to and inclusive of March 31, 1942, the total number of individual contracts 
and certificates issued was 80,742. Table I shows the number of individual con- 
tracts and certificates issued and net receipts by fiscal years. It may be seen 
that in the fiscal year under review 8,593 contracts and certificates were issued. 
Of these, 5,189 were contracts with individual annuitants and 3,404 were certifi- 
cates issued under all the group contracts—i.e., additional certificates issued 
under 30 group contracts previously effective as well as certificates issued during 
the year 1941-42 under 19 new group contracts. Thus there was a total of 49 
group contracts in effect. Among the contracts issued during the year were 
1,778 immediate annuity contracts with an average amount of annuity of $293. 


The total net receipts throughout the period were $191,734,320.26, net 
receipts for the year under review being $19,630,644.58. These sums represent 
total receipts less premiums refunded without interest by reason of overpayment 
or cancellation of application for annuity. 


The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1942, is shown 
in Table II to be $172,911,035.00. This includes the sum of $616,981.58 trans- 
ferred to maintain the reserve. The excess of receipts over payments for the 
year was $16,240,981.42. 
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Of the 80,742 contracts and certificates issued since the inception of the Act, 


7,395 were cancelled, leaving in effect on March 31, 1942, 73,347 (Table IIT). 


— 


Annuity was payable under 24,546 of these and annuity was still deferred under 
the remaining 48,801. The total amount of annuity payable under vested con- 
tracts was $9,768,155.00, an average of $398 per contract. The value of all 
outstanding annuities was $172,911,035 of which $111,872,820 was the value 
of vested annuities and $61,038,215 the value of deferred annuities. 


TABLE I—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND CERTIFICATES 
ISSUED AND NET RECEIPTS THEREUNDER, BY FISCAL YEARS 


a ee ee eee ee RS EF 


Individual Individual 
Fiscal Contracts Net Fiscal Contracts Net 
Year Ending and Receipts Year Ending and Receipts 
March 31 Certificates March 31 Certificates 
$ cts. $ cts 
Tb SLED ae ata SNe te eat Area 66 oe Aer Sige ORT ed Rae 668 1,938,921 17 
LU et aie etiam ar 566 434,490 89 TO ATER ROME ls aed ALS ALE tind rah 503 1,894,885 29 
OTIS ARS ioe nae ae a 1,069 BOS 4 TOA EOLS chile Oana aca dally « 1223 3,843,087 96 
TESTOR RS ie Ta REN ee 1082 AATE GOO GOING LO 29:5). C218 Bat distal leue 1, 328 4,272,418 87 
US Wiay yak rei ile Aaa aa 313 28 Bare eet i's UI EG ASO Re ei A i a 1;257 3,156,475 24 
BO Aebaeeied Witney an tt uel hae 318 SOOsSSG Fah O Saabs dyer ewe, Aisa L772 8,612,233 88 
TOTES a A a eR se oe 264 314,765 29 OR ela oily ai ene ai tLe: 1,726 4,194,383 81 
“ID ss cients reared Rati ean o20 SAT*OOGUG Wt Loaa. ste tse a se ep toro 3,547, 345 03 
POF eRe Oe Cotas Sshahate'e Uk 285 452 OTRO. He TOGA ke A Oe 2,412 7,071,439 00 
ahs she oeweraoe tes Gn haves 187 332,792 01 TOS aig, yee itl eae, 3,930 13,376,400 02 
IBD aetegnstene ais eter aas 147 S22 lozazo LOSGo. ee ae ary 6,357 21,281,981 31 
BONA Rees cere ees 204 408,718 78 OST TE SD Ue Ae 7,806 23,614,823 95 
BO ee he, Mole Aree 4 195 531,800 45 1 Oe ys SnAg on ee, 5, 7124 13,550,483 22 
PMN pats cE Nae rap dvds 277 748,159 73 TO SO gy err San WeR eet 8,518 18,189,318 98 
ee ta mire eee o 339 POPS RS 5 ar 07 1 OaOr eo rg I Bed. 9,014 20,001,533 26 
HOGA Mics ack eae ee oe 409 1,458,818 92 TOA REE ey aes aT BS 11,994 18,803,645 27 
[OTS aC to ea a A 486 PT GOG CS 22005, WA LOA ge ie mina a a) shes olay 8, 593 19, 630, 644 58 
Totalays ii Moet): 80,742 191,734,320 26 
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TABLE II—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT FOR YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1942 


ASSETS 
Balance at credit of fund, April 1, 1941/42 ).02.0¥. AUR ae Cae $ 156,053,072 00 
Receipts, 1941-42, less payments. ......05 eek eee eee eee 16,240,981 42 
Amount transferred to maintain reserve......... 0.0 e cece eee eee eee 616,981 58 
Balance at credit of fund, March 31, 1942.............. 0c e eee eee Bh 172,911,035 00 
LIABILITIES 
Value of all outstanding annuities (see Table III).................-.-+--.$ 172,911,035 00 
RECEIPTS 
Pit ADNUILIORS 1G ee ee CR wea oles eve Day hw lee Sup 7,043,299 33 
ere TICTIOIIIEIOR etter ae oe Me ee eee ea ca ay Oe nig 12,640,570 99 
Interest'at 4% to March 3171942. 9125.86 hoe. Oe eee ee ees 6,373,931 62 
RSLs ee ee LO RIS EMIS SS sens Mere Gh onach i beipheeap ete. ehere are, ci ally ye) s):'8 $ 26,057,801 94 
PAYMENTS 
CL ATV TTS ee Bred eNO eat niga cia Race eaters sie 6 pias Males flap $ 9,390,199 33 
GOMIMIITOCV LUSH et eee ee Me oe ent laietsb a arsnenat uhh iouicie aka ale tusler april ta ae 54,976 32 
Prem Uine TOturned With INGATOSE ceils cee eg 6 cals tage he hes ne ees 318,419 13 
Premiums returned without interest......... 0... c eee cee eee 53,225 74 
Ei tex | ee NE Wee I clei d em ainlane ah. slaneog wbel(sue ie S.shays ceNae te 9,816,820 52 
Receipts less payments 1941-42..........0..- cece cece tenet teen es $ 16,240,981 42 


——$—————— 


$ 26,057,801 94 
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TABLE III—VALUATION, MARCH 31, 1942, OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND CERTIFI- 
CATES ISSUED PURSUANT TO THE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT AND IN 
FORCE ON THAT DATE 


Number Present 
of Amount Value 
Classification Contracts re) of 
and Annuity Annuities 
Certificates in Force 
$ $ 
Vested— 
Malést: 2d ca PE otal d PUA Ve EAE, See eee 3,73L4 wl, 595;445-), 118, 932,427 
TROL SCS sg ee eT ee ne mee Saas er a 7,433 | 2,562,240 | 26,460,592 
Males edaranteed ans pou i020 eon oh oe G.t 5 Ot Glee ee ea ce eae 3,631 1,728,417 19, 675, 837 
Memalés ouaranteedveras) virtue ui. « Acero ee ee ont 6,442 2,451, 386 32,083,265 
Daiet: SOT. V Gia tb be tbs eosin basics ok Ae nic ae ee 2, Lio 881, 188 11,597,865 
ast wurvivy or, SUATANveed. | soi iced one cle | lel eee 1,196 549,479 8,122, 834 
DO COM CSTOC Ish Baan cok hte sie MN ee RE ania ke ee eee 24,546 | 9,768,155 | 111,872,820 
Deferred contrasts and.certilicates... 4..4seci sysname aes oe AS SOL My a tela ences! 61,038, 215 
Totaleniars forks ei. aes Ae. eee er eee. MOSOAT 1 sch Se Bias 172,911,035 


ANALYSIS OF VESTED ANNUITIES 


The statistical tables given below were compiled from data regarding vested 
contracts (those under which annuity was being paid) in Table III, in effect on 
March 31, 1942, exclusive of last survivor contracts. In Table IV (a) the number 
of contracts analysed was 21,237 . This number included those under which, the 
life having failed during the guarantee period, annuity certain was payable. 
From this table, which shows the distribution of contracts by amount of annuity, 
it may be found that 75-3 per cent of the annuities were for amounts under ~ 
$600, 15:2 per cent for $600 to $1,200, and 9-5 per cent for $1,200 or over (those 
over $1,200 having been issued prior to August 1931). In Table IV (b) the 
number analysed was 20,505 which included all contracts on existing single lives. 
The classification was by sex and age of annuitant and showed the largest age 
group to be 60-69 for each sex, the arithmetic average of attained ages under all 
contracts being 65-6 years. 

TABLE IV.—VESTED ANNUITY CONTRACTS, SINGLE LIFE ONLY, IN EFFECT: ON 
MARCH 831, 1942 
(a) By AMount oF ANNUITY 


Number Cumu- 
Amount of Annuity of p.c. lative 
Contracts p.c. 
Hesse tian ea00) ote. seems A yoni Se ee. ea eae as Peale Oo 11,022 51-9 51-9 
BOUL ANG Ges ohrein e OOO. ish 8 Mc als 6 cise Aneel roe ere eam eR GN 4,975 23-4 75°3 
$600 UD yang ettees Bean Se Seah en ae aaa a, ead eet 2,458 11-6 86-9 
$900 a DL A2OO Is) Hake DRS 7 Tie Oe Sh aaa ee a Se ae eee ree eee 771 3°6 90-5 
PERCE NaI OOM) AI ats, Gucirace avs pans Be peas casa UN tot itn nk lag a 1,868 8-8 99-3 
CUSED pede Ace Pie nicks © Gale Ch soe ceed ROR Ca EEE see 143 0-7 100-0 


(6) By Sex anp AGEs or ANNUITANT 


Male Female Total 
Age Attained Number ‘ Number Number 
of p.c. of p.c. of p.c. | Cumulative 
Contracts Contracts Contracts p.c. 

ess tame re. deere. ee ca 123 1-8 372 2:8 495 2-4 2:4 
BOAO ea asad ins. UR de eal ES 292 4.2 773 5-7 1,065 5-2 7:6 
Ue ape ERE ae rares Sb eins 1,343 19-2 2,596 19-2 3,939 19-2 26-8 
GO-GO. baina crises aes, ti Sirk Pep Teas: 39-1 Olas 38-1 7,880 38-4 65-2 
COO ae oR nes, is os ee Silly oy 1,956 28-0 3,605 26-6 5,561 27-1 92-3 
CORO) os. man ant a oe hae Gee es 500 7-1 968 "ee: 1,468 7-2 99-5 
OO end Overs tes tet ees ok 44 0-6 53 0-4 97 0-5 100-0 
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VI. EMPLOYMENT OFFICES CO-ORDINATION ACT 


The Employment Service Branch continued to administer the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act (Chapter 57 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927) 
during the period April 1 to July 31, 1941. From August 1, 1941, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission administered a national system of employment 
offices in accordance with the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940. 


Uniform agreements covering the period of four months were concluded 
with all of the provincial governments except that of Prince Edward Island and 
the sum of $50,000 was distributed among those provinces in proportion to their 
expenditures on public employment office administration and operation, ex- 
cluding expenditures on premises or equipment. The amount spent by the 
various provinces and the amounts paid to them by the Department of Labour 
are shown in the accompanying table. In addition, the Department furnished 
the provinces with the different forms used in the employment offices. A report 
of the Employment Service of Canada for the months of April, May and June, 
1941, was published in the August, 1941, issue of the Labour Gazette (pages 995- 
997) and for July in the September issue (pages 1134-1138). Statistical informa- 
tion for the period April 1 to July 31, 1941, may also be found in the report of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1942. 


FEDERAL SUBVENTIONS TO THE PROVINCES FOR EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE WORK FOR THE PERIOD APRIL 1-JULY 31, 1941 


———————————— SSS 


Amount of 
Original Amount of 
Province Expenditures Federal 


April 1, to Subventions 
July 31, 1941 


$ cts. $ cts. 

Cohan RSS ES ORE SE AE Fake a Me) Be ee A OA ak Alpe clas eh oe Mis tier Pete ee pea ra , 8,880 24 2,192 58 
A ria VOLO ie a Rah Sct pe ats i a Sy ws SUSTAINS Ste: «ahaa ales F's 3,088 30 762 52 
MRSS en es ete als reales oo cuteetUcmhSs sualelt a GtekM ara lota os peae'e) Seles elvis are 2 nip sin ‘gis. 2.9 59,045 30 14,578 64 
Ova AT OL ee ee LoS Aa era gee aioe he aneniciteay otal avert laces sete acs sates 74,158 41 18,310 15 
JU LSVRTRPOY BYE beeeco ns otis ad Ge Biota DOiPO Ripicao nih Gap tbibro PUTA NiOia.c oir 6 GhUIcS CIeeO Cin eolo adc 13,869 19 3,424 39 
STAN IVES HAG © Se Ail ine ie NR TLE tise Se Eee ate ink ans nen ORCS aE CR RE LORe CaraenrCee 13,529 84 3,340 60 
Rr te ee i re eyes aly Met Caralts ide” aie a Adis: ehonb she Tact 8 Oe 9,993 05 2,467 34 
oo ARCS EI Ov a en ad Dae ate Rn PR Soni or AE eG a oe 19,941 92 4,923 78 
OGL OTA ALAC Bie ee esa erred cs oro ncteteee TaieL We 6 oi sue feeslie: ah orsion 202,506 25 50,000 00 


tall aise si A al les UNE lsh On ena ba cin al et Sees ee a a aoe eT ee. 
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Vil. TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 


In 1919 the Dominion Parliament passed the Technical Education Act, 
authorizing a contribution of ten million dollars to the provinces, to be expended 
over a period of ten years for the purpose of assisting any form of vocational, 
technical or industrial education or instruction deemed necessary or desirable in 
promoting industry and the mechanical trades, or increasing the earning capac- 
ity, efficiency and productive power of those employed therein. The yearly 
grants to the provinces, sanctioned under the provisions of the Act, were deter- 
mined by first setting aside the sum of ten thousand dollars for each province 
and then dividing the remainder in proportion to population. 


In order that provinces which had not taken full advantage of their appor- 
tionments during the ten year period might be enabled to use the full amount 
to their credit the Act was extended from time to time, the last extension being 
for the period from March 31, 1939, to March 31, 1944, to enable the Province 
of Manitoba to use the amount available under its apportionment. 


At the beginning of the fiscal year ending March 31, 1942, there was avail- 
able to the Province of Manitoba the sum of $226,149.61. During the fiscal 
year, Manitoba received $40,727.15 in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
as extended, leaving a balance of $185,422.46. 
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VIII. COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


The Combines Investigation Act, chapter 26, R.S.C., 1927, provides for 
the investigation of trade combinations, mergers, trusts and monopolies alleged 
to have operated to the detriment of the public through enhancing prices, 
fixing common prices, limiting competition or otherwise restraining trade. 


Inquiries under the provisions of the Combines Investigation Act, con- 
ducted principally during the first half of the fiscal year under review, were 
made in close co-operation with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, of which 
the Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act has been a member since 
the formation of the Board on the outbreak of war. The adoption of The 
Maximum Prices Regulations effective on December 1, 1941, with appointment 
of co-ordinators and administrators under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
and extension of widespread measures of direct control over practically all 
civilian industries and trades in Canada, has resulted in close governmental 
regulation of the conduct of practically all business in Canada. In view of 
the parallel purposes of the Combines Investigation Act and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Regulations the Commissioner undertook the duties of 
Enforcement Administrator of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board on establish- 
ment of the price ceiling regulations of the Board in December, 1941. 


Inquiries made during the year have related principally to industries 
and trades which had not yet been subjected to close regulation by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board or the Department of Munitions and Supply. Other 
cases which in the absence of wartime regulations would have been dealt with 
under the Combines Investigation Act have been dealt with by the appropriate 
wartime agency. 


COMBINE OF SHIPPING CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS 


Convictions of seventeen companies manufacturing shipping containers 
together with an incorporated trade association and one trade association 
officer, reported in the preceding annual report, were sustained in the Supreme 
Court of Canada in February, 1942, when the appeals of all appellants in the 
case of The King v. Container Materials Limited et al. were unanimously dis- 


missed. The judgment was reported in part in the monthly Labour Gazette. 


The reasons for judgment dismissing the appeals, written by Sir Lyman P. Duff, 
Chief Justice of Canada, and by Honourable Mr. Justice Kerwin, represent 
the most important review by the courts in recent years concerning Canadian 
laws against undue restrictions of competition and monopolization of trade. 
An additional accused company associated with this alleged combine, a New 
Brunswick manufacturing company granted a new trial by the Ontario Court 
of Appeal in 1941 after being sentenced to pay a fine of $5,000, was fined $2,500 
at Toronto in March, 1942. 


CoMBINE oF MANUFACTURERS OF SHIPPING CASE MATERIALS 


Four manufacturers of shipping case materials and one trade association 
officer, charged at the same time as the members of the combine of shipping 
container manufacturers with similar offences against section 498 of the Criminal 
Code, pleaded guilty at Toronto in March, 1942, to offences of undue lessening 
or prevention of competition. Fines totalling $17,000 were imposed. ‘The 
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accused were H. J. Badden, Bathurst Power and Paper Company Limited, 
Brompton Pulp and Paper Company Limited, Gair Company Canada Limited 
and Hinde and Dauch Paper Company of Canada Limited. 


PROSECUTIONS IN THE Tosacco INDUSTRY 


Thirty-six companies and individuals engaged in the tobacco business, 
including wholesalers and seven manufacturers, were convicted by a jury at 
Edmonton, in July, 1941, of offences of participation in a combination to fix 
and enhance prices of tobacco products and in operations of a merger, trust 
or monopoly substantially controlling tobacco distribution throughout Canada 
to the detriment of the public. Sentences imposed by Mr. Justice Shepherd 
of the Alberta Supreme Court totalled $221,500 and ranged in individual amounts 
from $25,000 to $250. Appeals against conviction by thirty-five of these 
accused were allowed by four members of the Alberta Court of Appeal in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, on the ground that certain of the accused had been previously 
charged under section 498 of the Criminal Code and on other technical grounds 
of procedure at the trial. Reductions of some ten per cent in prices of leading 
brands of tobacco products, exclusive of tax changes, have been effective since 
institution of these proceedings. 
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IX. RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Although Relief Legislation expired March 31, 1941, there were certain 
expenditures during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1942, under the Appropriation 
Act 1941-42 for commitments under Relief Settlement Agreements with the 
Provinces, for contributions to plans for Rehabilitation of Unemployed Higher 
Age Persons and for Relief Projects. 


RELIEF SETTLEMENT - 


The Dominion continued to assist the Provinces of Quebec, Manitoba and 
Alberta in placing selected families who would otherwise be in receipt of direct 
relief on the land under the Relief Settlement Plan. Under the Unemployment 
and Agricultural Assistance Act 1940 further agreements effective to March 31, 
1942, for the purpose of placing settlers, and providing for continuity of settle- 
ment with agreements which expired March 31, 1940 had been completed with 
these three Provinces. Dominion disbursements in the fiscal year 1941-42 under 
these agreements are shown in Table I. 


The Relief Settlement Plan was inaugurated under the provisions of the 
Relief Act 1932 when agreements were entered into with all the provinces with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. Table 2 shows by provinces the 
Dominion contributions under the Plan since its inception and the numbers 
approved for settlement to March 31,1942. The abandonments and cancellations 
reported by the provinces are also shown together with the number of settlers still 
on the land classified by years of settlement. 


REHABILITATION OF HIGHER-AGE UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 


Agreements were entered into with the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, providing for Dominion con- 


tribution of 50 p.c. of expenditures incurred by those provinces in re-training 


and rehabilitating necessitous unemployed persons between 25 and 50 years of 
age, inclusive. Maximum amounts which the Dominion would contribute were 
specified in the agreements. The projects initiated by these provinces and 
approved by the Dominion and the maximum Dominion contributions were as 
follows: 


Maximum 

Approved Projects Dominion 
Contribution 
Nova Scotia—Training in Hardrock Mining..........-.-.0sseee eee e eens 35, 000 
New Brunswick—Agricultural Training..........¢.. eee eee eee e nee e eens 10, 000 
Manitaha-—Parm ChOle Flsmiixc in us Sata ka Gh kn ose ninis che oe eee ate tae ees 37,500 
Saskatchewan—Farm Chore Plan............. cece ener eee renee ee eneenaes 25, 000 
PA Ibartea—— Pari Chore Plate cing aie iors panels Ge 6c Sneath ates wii niage Tas aes 20,000 
127,500 


Dominion disbursements during the fiscal year 1941-42 under these agreements 
are shown in Table 1. 
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RELIEF PROJECTS 


Arrangements were continued with the provinces whereby the municipalities 
or in any district where no municipal organization existed, the province, would 
distribute assistance to dependents of persons interned or detained in Canada 
under Defence of Canada Regulations who were after investigation found to be 
in necessitous circumstances, the Dominion reimbursing the province and/or the 
municipality through the province 100 per cent for such expenditures as were 
incurred. Expenditures by the Dominion for this purpose were authorized by 
Order in Council P.C. 2195 of May 27, 1940 under the authority of the War 
Measures Act, the expenditures to be charged to War Measures appropriations. 
During the fiscal year 1941-42 the Dominion expenditures under these arrange- 
ments amounted to $68,831.53. 


An agreement entered into in 1940 with the Province of Quebec which pro- 
vided for a Dominion contribution through the Province to expenditures incurred 
by the city of Quebec in constructing an intercepting sewer system undertaken 
for the alleviation of unemployment in that city was extended to March 31, 1942. 
The average number of men afforded employment on the project during 1941-42 
was 662, the man-days worked amounted to 158,490. Dominion contributions 
are shown in Table 1. . 


Table 1 shows Dominion disbursements in the fiscal year 1941-42 on 1941-42 
commitments and on previous years’ commitments for the various relief under- 
takings to which the Dominion contributed. 


Table 3 shows expenditures made for administration purposes in the fiscal 
year 1941-42. It might be pointed out that the Unemployment Relief Staff con- 
tinued during 1941-42 to be responsible for accounting, statistical and steno- 
eraphic work involved in the administration of Youth and War Emergency 
Training. 


SUPERVISION AND AUDIT OF EXPENDITURES 


Provincial claims during the fiscal year 1941-42 have been subject to an 
audit by a representative of the Comptroller of the Treasury, at provincial 
headquarters. 


Progress has continued to be made during the past year in effecting adjust- 
ment of claims against the Provinces as computed by the Auditor General in 
respect to expenditures prior to 1937; correspondence being continuously carried 
on with this end in view. The Committee of Civil Servants set up by Treasury 
to examine objections raised by the Provinces on reports of the Auditor General © 
and to make recommendations concerning same, has met during the past year 
and disposed of representations received from the Province of Quebec (city of 
Montreal) and province of Saskatchewan (city of Regina). In addition repre- 
sentations made by the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Alberta, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan on reports of the Auditor General are at the date 
of this report before the Committee for consideration. 


Table 4 shows total by Provinces of all amounts specifically reported by the 
Auditor General as refundable, amount refunded or otherwise adjusted and the 
balances pending settlement as of March 31, 1942. 
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TABLE NO. 3.— EXPENDITURES FOR ADMINISTRATION 

In Fiscan YEAR 1941-42 
Unemploy- 4 
eae ne Relief Re- Total 
ohne gistration 
$ $ $ 

Sete y Oe a ok a cacth Made Retin RAPS cert Pc oe cs gee nena aoe het es ie A bce 1, 020/19 23,564 28 75,192 07 
Crave luna ndsliv Ie CXDCUSOS oaks. drai lis Safe) cer oy dade era eee Lipide ok ODe ban a hock be: 15732 65 
Pyanting and Stationery of. clitats eek c,h nbomebtan Gilaes 2a etae obra oi £085121 256 95 1,292 16 
ME GINTOUGICALION COLVICCs. <5 docs 2 wk ete Bue Coe OR RE oF Nore fac: 295 89 Sh, ok 331 20 
Machine: Kentals).sseu. ahh eee a a. Helio adeuatieosvs 5 Aeei oeeo 2,587 50 2,587 50 
A Pei IVAW FE ance payee RRO els ke Miia he ln head ee hr i 44 81 189 90 23401 
{RN TAR A hae a al ed Sacral Aa eG ciel  geeE W)  De 54,736 35 | 26,633 94 81,370 29 


TABLE NO. 4 


eS ——0=—0S—SSSS$S Uo 


Amounts 
ees 
: y the 
Province eae Refunded . 
General as 
Refundable 
$ $ 
IAC G Od WaAld 1SlaRU. oes ccs ode ee ee oe A 55,861 20 7,112 84 
OC OUVA hon iey Dn io  a cee atnlinpeins aed Peas 146,162 55 | 19,497 43 
RIS EMITS ICL ee cet Bee A a cs rt os ace Metin apeerrue 105,845 42 | 20,217 88 
NES GO BA ae VT a Be OPP AO Seah ee 20s rece Gok a 1,247,606 74 | 213,265 90 
ROA AY HS eee. Neh th dee er dine nad anes Aaa eee fo ea ph arg 575,366 91 | 54,540 67 
RIGO) eee Os ote et i otk We oa nay: oats ean Metab | 584,141 27 | 69,106 58 
PAA ATC HOWAII Oe eiok eal rat ee ee Cea eee Cle RS 1,340.563 15 | 593,842 75 
Nak SRS i ER ener earl A Mcp hae, ee eo 242,502 47 | 59,978 59 
Perea OUT ee er ih. es esa te eee a ye 2,071,297 85 | 38,657 11 
ARGS i Ree Get eet Pie eNO EaLS Dino hoe ee cad Sten Ie 6,369,347 56 |1,076,219 75 


Otherwise 
Adjusted 


$ 


21,279 94 
28,768 51 
25,726 91 
148,438 16 
141,713 37 
304,056 68 
75,307 89 
141,972 15 


1,563,262 61 


Pending 


$ 


27,468 42 
97,896 61 
59,901 63 
885,902 68 
379,112 87 
210,978 O01 


(a) 4,587 49 


40,551 73 


2,032,640 74 
3,729,865 20 


(a) Amount held in suspense for application to claims, the amounts of which are to be computed by 


the Province. 
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X. TRAINING PROGRAMME 1941-1942 


Youtu TRAINING 


In accordance with a provision of Youth Training Act, 1939, the report of 
the Dominion Supervisor of Training setting forth statements of expenditures 
and obligations contracted during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1942, 
together with other detail concerning the administration of the Act was duly 
published. ‘The report also deals with the administration of the Dominion- 
Provincial War Emergency Programme which was carried on under the Agree- 
ments entered into pursuant to the Youth Training Act, but with funds from 
the War Appropriation. 


The Training Programme continued throughout the year to be of vital 
importance in relation to the requirements of war industries and of the armed 
services. During the year 19,783 persons were enrolled in classes under the 
Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Programme and 73,766 persons received 
training in vocational schools under the Dominion-Provincial War Emergency 
Training Programme. Of the latter, 36,530 were enrolled in Pre-Employment 
classes, 3,924 in part-time (evening) classes for persons employed in war indus- 
tries, 14,874 in R.C.A.F. pre-enlistment classes and a combined total of 18,438 
in classes for members of the Army and Navy. 


From reports received it is estimated that approximately 100,000 persons 
received direct training in war plants. Regulations were added to the agree- 
ment schedules, covering the War Emergency Training Programme, providing 
that assistance might be granted where special plant schools were approved by 
the Dominion Supervisor of Training. 


In the interest of economy, the report is not reproduced here. 
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XI. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Canada has been a member of the International Labour Organization since 
it was created by the Treaties of Peace in 1919 as a branch of the League of 
Nations to improve labour conditions and promote social justice in all the coun- 
tries of the world by international action. The Organization is a tri-partite body 
representing the governments, employers and workers, of 52 countries. The 


Organization consists of three parts: (1) The International Labour Conference, 


which might be called the legislature of the Organization; (2) the International 
Labour Office or permanent secretariat; (3) the Governing Body, which is the 
executive council of the Organization. 


The International Labour Conference is made up of two government repre- 


_ sentatives and one employers’ and one workers’ representative from each member 
country. The Conference adopts minimum standards for labour legislation in 


the form of Draft Conventions to be ratified by member States or Recommenda- 
tions to guide their legislative action. A total of 67 Conventions and 66 Recom- 
mendations have been adopted to date and there were 882 ratifications by more 
than 50 countries up to the end of March, 1942. The Conventions deal with 
such subjects as hours of work, holidays with pay, the protection of women and 
children, prevention and compensation of industrial accidents, seamen’s welfare, 


- colonial labour problems, insurance against unemployment, sickness, old age and 


death, ete. 


The International Labour Office collects and distributes information on 
labour and social questions. In August, 1940, when war conditions made it 


impossible for it to continue to function in Geneva, it was transferred to Montreal 


on the invitation of the Canadian Government. From premises provided by 
McGill University it has continued with a much reduced staff to conduct research 
and publish reports on various labour matters. Correspondents or branch 
offices are maintained in several countries. 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office controls the activi- 
ties of the Office, prepares agenda for each Conference, decides on measures to 
give effect to the Conference’s resolutions and in general, acts as the executive 
council of the Organization. Since 1934, when its membership was raised from 
24 to 32, the Governing Body has been made up of 16 government members, 
eight representatives of employers and eight of workers. Six of the government 
members and two each of the employers’ and workers’ representatives must 
belong to non-European States. The eight States of chief industrial importance, 
Great Britain, U.S.A., France, India, Japan, Canada, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands nominate one government member each. Japan’s seat has been vacant 
since it withdrew from the Organization in 1940.. The remaining eight govern- 
ment members are appointed by eight other States selected for this purpose every 
three years by all the government delegates to the Conference except those of 
the eight States ‘‘of chief industrial importance’’. The employers’ and workers’ 
representatives are elected triennially by the employers’ and workers’ delegates 
to the Conference. The term of office of the present Governing Body should 
have expired in 1940 but no regular session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence has been held since then to elect a new Governing Body. : 


During the war the Governing Body has been unable to meet quarterly as 


before, but the Emergency Committee set up at its eighty-sixth session in 


February, 1939, has acted in its stead. The first wartime meeting of the Govern- 
ing Body was held at Geneva in February, 1940. 
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During the fiscal year, April 1, 1941 to March 31, 1942, there was one session 
of the International Labour Conference, one of the Governing Body and a series 
of Canadian-American conferences on wartime labour problems. Of particular 
interest to Canada was a series of articles in the International Labour Review 
on “The War and Merchant Seamen,” Part III of which dealt with Canada’s 
measures for seamen’s welfare. Four members of the staff of the International 
Labour Office attended the fourth annual Conference of the Canadian Association 
of Administrators of Labour Legislation, May 5-7, 1941, at Ottawa. Mr. E. J. 
Phelan, Acting Director, addressed the dinner meeting on ‘The International 
Labour Organization in Wartime” and Mr. David Vaage, Chief of the Safety 
Section of the Office, spoke at the session on accident prevention. Mr. E. J. 
Riches, Assistant Economic Adviser and Mr. P. Waelbroeck, Chief of the Labour 
Conditions, Employment and Migration Section, also attended the Conference. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The International Labour Conference, which usually met once a year at 
Geneva before the war, held its first wartime session from October 27 to Novem- 
ber 6, 1941, at New York and Washington. The meeting took the form of an 
extraordinary or special Conference rather than a regular session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference with constitutional power to adopt Draft Conven- 
tions and Recommendations. Thirty-four countries were represented, 22 with 
complete delegations. Miss Frances Perkins, United States Secretary of Labour, 
was elected President of the Conference. 


On the agenda were two main topics: the International Labour Organization 
and reconstruction, and methods of collaboration between public authorities, 
workers’ and employers’ organizations. Fifty resolutions were passed by the 
Conference including one urging the development of plans for a post-war recon- 
struction programme based on principles of social and economic justice, a second 
endorsing the principles of the Atlantic Charter, and a third stressing the im- 
portance of collaboration between governments, employers and workers and the 
necessity of freedom of association for workers and employers. Another resolu- 
tion sponsored by The Canadian Workers’ delegate, Mr. Tom Moore, urged 
planning for the re-employment of workers discharged from war industry at the 
end of the war. The Conference was concluded with an address by President 
Roosevelt at the White House. 


The Canadian delegation to the Conference consisted of the following: 


Government Delegates: Honourable Norman A. McLarty, Minister of 
Labour; Honourable Leighton McCarthy, Minister for Canada at Washing- 
ton. 


Alternates: Honourable Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour for Ontario; 
Honourable Edgar Rochette, Minister of Labour for Quebec; Bryce M. 
Stewart, Deputy Minister of Labour for Canada. 


Technical Advisers: A. R. Mosher, President of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour; Alfred Charpentier, President of the Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada; Alfred Rive, First Secretary, Department of External 
Affairs. 


Employers’ Delegate: W. C. Coulter, President of the Coulter-Copper 
and Brass Company, Ltd., Toronto, Past President and Chairman of the 
Industrial Relations Committee, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


Technical Advisers: A. R. Goldie, Vice-Chairman, Babcock-Wilcox and 
Goldie-McCulloch, Limited, Galt, Ontario ; H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary, 
Industrial Relations Committee, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Workers’ Delegate: Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 


Technical Advisers: Arthur D’Aoust, Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada; John W. Bruce, Canadian Organizer of the 
Berne Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United States and 

anada. 


Observers: Louis Fine, Conciliation Officer, Department of Labour for 
Ontario; J. O’Connell-Maher, Director of Services, Department of Labour 
for Quebec. 


Secretary of Delegation: W. J. Couper, Special Assistant, Department of 
Labour for Canada. 


The Canadian delegates served on a number of committees of the Conference. 


MEETING OF GOVERNING Bopy 


The Governing Body held its second wartime meeting between October 25 
and November 5, 1941, at New York. Canada was represented by Dr. Bryce 
M. Stewart, Deputy Minister of Labour, who had succeeded Mr. H. Hume 
Wrong in May, 1941, as Canadian Government representative on the Governing 
Body; Mr. Alfred Rive, First Secretary, Department of External Affairs, is sub- 
stitute member. Representing Canadian employers and workers, respectively, 
were Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary of the Industrial Relations Committee, 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and Mr. Tom Moore, President of the 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 


The New York meeting, which was the ninetieth session of the Governing 
Body, abolished the original Emergency Committee provided for in February, 
1939, and appointed a larger one to act for the duration of the war. It is com- 
posed of six, instead of four, government members and three, instead of two, 
representatives each from the employers’ and workers’ groups. Canada was not 
represented on the first Emergency Committee but her representative on the 
Governing Body, Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, became a government member of the 
new Committee and Mr. Tom Moore was named a substitute member for the 
workers’ group. The membership of the new Emergency Committee was selected 
in such a way that it would be possible for a quorum to meet on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

The Governing Body, at the New York session, endorsed the establishment 
of the Inter-American Committee on Social Security, expressed its appreciation 
of the measures taken by the Canadian Government and McGill University to 
make ‘possible the continued operation of the International Labour Office and 
the maintenance of its international status; and confirmed Mr. E. J. Phelan in 
his position as Acting Director of the Office. It also authorized the Acting 
Director to prepare plans for implementing the resolution of the International 
Labour Conference on post-war reconstruction. These plans were considered on 
April 23, 1942, at a meeting in London of the Emergency Committee which 
approved plans to finance research on problems of post-war reconstruction and 
to co-ordinate the activities of the International Labour Office with those of other 
agencies studying such questions, decided to set up an international advisory 
committee on the subject and authorized the making of special studies on public 
works policy, migration, agriculture and the textile industry. Canada was 
represented by Mr. Vincent Massey, Canadian High Commissioner in London 
as Dr. Stewart was unable to attend. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


A series of Canadian-American conferences on labour problems connected 
with the war was sponsored by the International Labour Organization, and the 
International Labour Office prepared studies as a basis for discussion at these 
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conferences. The first two, held in Montreal early in 1941, considered the ques- 
tion of labour supply for essential industries and the third, on September 13, 
1941, at Montreal, discussed labour conditions in defence contracts. The fourth, 
meeting at New York on February 28, 1942, and the fifth, in Montreal on March 
28, considered the problem of man-power. At all these conferences the Canadian 
participants were headed by Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
and included representatives of employers and workers. ‘The present chairman 
of the Governing Body, Mr. Carter Goodrich, representing the United States of 
America, presided at these meetings. 


CANADIAN ACTION ON PROPOSALS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


Ratification of the Draft Conventions and adoption of the Recommendations 
of the International Labour Conference is complicated in Canada by the division 
of legislative power between the Dominion and the provinces. Of the Draft 
Conventions the subject matter of which falls completely within federal jurisdic- 
tion, nine have been ratified by Canada up to the present. They deal with the 
minimum age for the admission of children to employment at sea; unemployment 
indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the ship; the minimum age for the 
admission of young persons to employment as trimmers or stokers; compulsory 
medical examination of children and young persons employed at sea; seamen’s 
articles of agreement; the marking of the weight on heavy packages transported 
by vessels; limitation of hours of work in industry; weekly rest in industry; and | 
the creation of minimum wage-fixing machinery. Legislation to implement the 
first six of these was embodied in the Canada Shipping Act which became effec- 
tive in 1936. The minimum-age-at-sea convention has since been revised to 
raise the age from 14 to 15. Effect has been given to the provisions of the con- 
vention for the protection of workers loading and unloading ships in the Canada 
Shipping Act and regulations issued under it and it is likely to be ratified shortly. 
Statutes to give effect to the hours of work, weekly rest and minimum wage con- 
ventions were enacted by the Dominion Parliament in 1935 but were subsequently 
declared ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada. In addition, the Recommenda- 
tion concerning the communication to the International Labour Office of statistics 
and other information regarding emigration, immigration and the repatriation 
and transit of immigrants has been adopted by the Dominion. 


None of the Draft Conventions whose subject matter falls within provincial 
jurisdiction has been ratified, as in these cases ratification can be effected by the 
Dominion only when all provinces have adopted legislation carrying out the 
terms of the Convention. 
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XII. LABOUR SUPPLY 


The National Labour Supply Council which was established by Order in 
Council P.C. 2686 on June 19, 1940, to advise on matters related to labour 
supply for industry was abolished by Order in Council P.C. 1426 of February 24, 
1942. 


The Inter-departmental Committee on Labour Co-ordination which was 
established, on the recommendation of the National Labour Supply Council, by 
Order in Council P.C. 5922, October 25, 1940, to co-ordinate the work of all 
Government agencies with respect to matters affecting labour was enlarged on 
the advent of National Selective Service and the development of the man-power 
programme. Representatives from the following Departments and Boards 
constitute the Committee: Labour, Munitions and Supply, National Defence— 
(Army, Air Services and Naval Services), Agriculture, Finance, Pensions and 
National Health, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and the National War 
Labour Board. The representatives of the workers and employers on the 
executive committee of the National War Labour Board are members of the 
Committee. 


The Inter-departmental Committee on Labour Co-ordination and the 
National War Labour Board together with such other members as the Minister 
of Labour may designate, with the Minister of Labour as Chairman, constitute 
the National Selective Service Advisory Board which formulates recommenda- 
tions on man-power policy to the Man-power Committee of the Cabinet, of 
which the Minister of Labour is Chairman, for approval and clearance on neces- 
sary action. 


Order in Council P.C. 2254 of March 21, 1942, provided for the appointment 
of a Director and an Associate Director of National Selective Service and on 
March 23, 1942, Mr. E. M. Little was appointed Director and Mr. Paul Goulet, 
Associate Director. P.C. 2250* of March 21, which dealt with the restriction of 
entry of certain classes of male workers into a comprehensive schedule of occupa- 
tions and P.C. 2251+, March 21, stabilizing employment in agriculture were 
initial steps in the programme of National Selective Service and these two Orders 
were administered in co-operation with the field offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


MANPOWER RECORDS 


Pursuant to the provisions of P.C. 1445 of March 2, 1942, which authorized 
and directed the Minister of Labour to establish and maintain an inventory of 
employable persons, there has been set up in the Department of Labour a Man- 
power Records Branch which will be charged with the duty of supplying for the 
purposes of National Selective Service such information as may from time to 
time be necessary. 


The distribution of Unemployment Insurance books by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission at the beginning of the fiscal year, ie., April 1, 1942, 
provided an opportunity to obtain full information from those employers coming 
within the ambit of the Unemployment Insurance Commission’s operations, a 
complete registration of those, whether insured or uninsured, working for some 
160,000 employers in Canada. Arrangements have been made whereby advan- 
tage is being taken of the facilities of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, supple- 
mented by additional staff and equipment, to tabulate this information. 


~* Revoked by P.C. 5038, June 12, 1942. + Revoked by P.C. 7595, Aug. 26, 1942: 
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With the object of correlating the inventory of employable persons with the 
information already secured as the result of the National Registration of August, 
1940, the transfer of National Registration functions and records to the Depart- 
ment of Labour was authorized by P.C. 2253 of March 21, 1942. 


OccUPATIONAL Survey (ARMED Forcus) 


An integral part of the manpower records is the occupational history survey 
of the armed forces carried out for the purpose of securing guidance in the formu- 
lation of plans for re-establishing members of the armed forces in civilian life after 
discharge. Effectively to attain this objective it has been considered necessary 
to ascertain from each enlisted person data concerning his or her education, 
training, and employment condition prior to enlistment, as also his or her post- 
war plans and preferences. Discharges and casualties are reported periodically 
by each branch of the armed forces so that the Survey may be kept up to date. 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL MANAGERS 


By Order in Council P.C. 26/1840, dated March 10, 1942, provision was 
made for co-operation with universities to facilitate the training of suitably 
qualified persons in the fundamental principles and practice of personnel manage- 
ment. 


THE WARTIME BUREAU OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


Because of a growing shortage of chemists, engineers and other technically 
trained personnel the Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel was established 
under authority of Order in Council P.C. 780 dated February 12, 1941, in 
co-operation with the Engineering Institute of Canada, the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy and the Canadian Institute of Chemistry, to organize 
the effective placement of such personnel in war industries and to co-operate with 
the Civil Service Commission in arranging for their placement in Government 
Service. Mr. E. M. Little was named Director of the Bureau which was guided 
by an Advisory Board consisting of representatives of the Institutes named 
above, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Canadian universities and 
provincial professional associations. 


The Bureau circulated inquiries to industrial organizations and Govern- 
ment departments about their needs for additional] technical personnel and, 
starting with the records of those who had registered as engineers, architects or 
chemists at the time of the National Registration, conducted a registration of 
such personnel and eventually extended the registration to include all graduates 
in pure science. The records so obtained have been classified and cross-indexed 
and, when requests are received from prospective employers, the names of persons 
with appropriate qualifications are referred for consideration. 


The work of the Bureau was greatly facilitated by Order in Council P.C. 
638 of March 4, 1942, which provided that scientific and technical personnel 
could not be employed otherwise than through or with the approval of the Bureau 
on behalf of the Minister of Labour, made notice to the Bureau compulsory if 
the employment of such person was terminated, and provided that at the request 
of the Minister any employer would be required to release any such person if he 
were willing to accept more essential employment and gave to such persons who 
accepted more essential employment at the request of the Minister the same 
3a aga privileges as are extended to the members of His Majesty’s 

orces. 


—- 
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In the early months of the Bureau’s work considerable time was devoted to 
the extension to the mining, public utility, petroleum and textile industries of 
the plan developed by the pulp and paper industry for plant training, the lending 
of skilled workers to war industries, the development of sub-contracting and 
assistance in training for the maintenance of military equipment. 


Close liaison was maintained with the three branches of the Armed Services 
in regard to meeting their needs for technical officers. 


Close co-operation was established with the Canadian universities, in the 
consideration of such problems as the granting of financial aid to suitable students 
in need of such assistance, the promotion of summer employment of under- 
graduates in work which would contribute to their professional advancement, 
and the manner in which members of graduating classes could be most usefully 
employed either in the Armed Forces or in essential war industries. The 
universities co-operated also in the registration of all new technical graduates. 


The major operations of the Bureau are summed up in the following statis- 
tics: 


DERN NOL) (OL VOR CLOTS POCOT MCE sinc. tin ile alr laarheatan tual tibgcen ap) 2h decay al ayia tut 2.9 “a ha vm) Sle Bb Sai 1,300 
Namie® Felerten FO.GmM DOV CTS coi, | Ueda cara irae lo we lous mielcate dra dala a abe phere ated 3, 150 
rit COM IAEGOIELST Sora er crcl tert here te als Ge Male Liat lan HEORIED BOS ie aoeidlg ald wt 602 
PS gePeP AE FS SIGS UE goa mn BU IE ariel BY.) CN RE RT We STE eA ene 2,457 
Tes OOH AIL es Seiie OWEE tele etic ne Muaitels fae ult ieate i a letra etotats biole. sur olewt dn dO" 48,805 
Best ID Hela OS POUUINOCS oi cie Hal ere ee Gd laste eM Gong ata et wie Sale olla Seed. waco 28, 472 
yecmaneasoy  leCiniCals ReTSONUOl tice pectd te micte are eas eee adeno rey SN aw welt asi ai state 19, 200 
Petirmeudsoy, INOn= Lecanicall PersOmbele jn cli). ss ccciey aie oa fiotatia ed ole a He diers vhs dort 9,272 


The Bureau’s appropriation for the year was $41,000.00 and its expenditures 
were as follows: 


eee es ee ee eT RE Rte tel estates ar aA aler cay akon Smee ghaua sv arknd « Be waea ie $23,890 61 
UPS PUR ay Liane Ny ARCA AD ea ARLE OL OL a SLA RP a cen 147 34 
PAM Oe AC SEAGIODOL Geo cierto elite need oral Re pti ad ton Cero eke pisinisle Sia'y oan lary 2 2,801 94 
Molen naie ANT eC ADS dic tea sis oo al et ae eI Matec ce BS ak a gt he lalae 9 685 14 
ae OU re re ey, te Cater re ea reer UA eon iat 6, 20.6.6 Seip aura ere 12,832 93 
LeU TEPER ae Vat a SR dee We SOE DO Ae Rape CG aN heed aR odie aA OU TE a 140 02 

$40,497 98 
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XIII. BRITISH COLUMBIA SECURITY COMMISSION 


Provision for the establishment of the British Columbia Security Com- 
mission was made by Order in Council P.C. 1665, March 4, 1942, and the members 
of the Commission and of the Advisory Board were appointed by Order in 
Council P.C. 1666 on the same date. 


The primary duty of the Commission was to evacuate all persons of the 
Japanese race from certain strategic areas of British Columbia which had been 
declared ‘‘protected”’ by Order in Council P.C. 365 of January 16, 1942. 


A report covering the period March 4, 1942, to October 31, 1942, has been 
published by the Commission. 
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To His Excellency Major-General the Right Honourable the Earl of Athlone, 
K.G., P.C., G.C.B., G.M.M.G., G.C.V.0., D.S.0., A.D.C., Governor General 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Dominion of Canada. 


May 1T PLEASE YouR EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1943, all of 
which is respectfully submitted. 


HUMPHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1943 


To THE HonouRABLE HumpHREY MITCHELL, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


S1r,—I have the honour to submit a report of the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1943. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ARTHUR MacNaMARa, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 
November 15, 1948. 


I. STAFF CHANGES 
DEPUTY MINISTER AND ASSISTANT DEPUTY MINISTER 


The retirement, on superannuation, of Mr. Gerald H. Brown from the 
position of Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, effective July 31, 1942, marked 
the official termination of a career spent in the service of the Department of 
Labour covering a period of thirty-three years. 


Following Mr. Brown’s retirement, Mr. Vincent C. MacDonald, B.A., 
LL.B., K.C., Dean of the Law School of Dalhousie University, was appointed 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 


In December, 1942, Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, who had been appointed Deputy 
Minister of Labour in November, 1940, resigned from that position in order to 
return to the position of Director of Research, Industrial Relations Counsellors, 
Limited, New York and Mr. Arthur MacNamara, formerly Associate Deputy 
Minister of Labour, was appointed Deputy Minister of Labour, effective January 
1, 1943. 
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II. FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 


During the fiscal year the Department administered the following statutes: 
Labour Department Act; Conciliation and Labour Act; Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act; Government Annuities Act; Technical Education Act; Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act; Combines Investigation Act; Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment Act. 


The Labour Gazette, which is the monthly publication of the Department, 
contains a review of the labour-industrial situation throughout Canada. The 
Information Division prepares and issues press releases on the policy and activ- 
ities of the Department and controls publication of official announcements of 
the Department. The Research and Statistics Branch collects information and 
compiles statistics on prices, cost of living, strikes and lock-outs, industrial - 
accidents, industrial agreements, manpower and employment. It also issues 
reports on labour organization and conducts investigational and research work. 
The Department also publishes an annual report on labour legislation and 
maintains helpful relations with the International Labour Office. The library 
continues to render useful service to the Department and to the general public. 


Wartime conditions extended the responsibilities and activities of the 
Department. National Selective Service administers the National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations and the National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations. With the approval of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
Order in Council P.C. 7994 of September 4, 1942, empowered the Minister of 
Labour to utilize for administrative purposes the facilities of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission to carry into effect National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations. The Regional and Local Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, thus transferred temporarily to the Department, are known as the 
Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch. In addition to 
administration of Selective Service Regulations, the Department is responsible 
for the administration of a number of Orders in Council dealing with special 
aspects and problems in the field of labour supply and Selective Service. 


The Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel organizes the placement of 
scientific and technical engineering personnel for war industries and the govern- 
ment service. 


The wartime wages policy of the government as set forth in Order in Council 
P.C. 5963 as amended, including the administration of the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act, and Order in Council P.C. 7679 governing the application of 
minimum rates of pay to all employees of government contractors, is admin- 
istered by the National War Labour Board. 
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III. LABOUR SUPPLY AND SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Prior to the beginning of the fiscal year 1942-43, the foundation for the 
mobilization and distribution of Canada’s manpower had been laid and pro- 
gressive steps taken in the formulation of policy and the establishment of admin- 
istrative controls. In the summer of 1940 a National Registration was conducted, 
Compulsory Military Training was introduced and a special wartime training 
program was developed out of the existing youth training program. The 
National Labour Supply Council was established in June 1940 to advise on 
matters relating to labour supply for industry. On the recommendation of the 
National Labour Supply Council, the Inter-departmental Committee on Labour 
Co-ordination was established in October 1940 to co-ordinate the work of all 
government agencies with respect to matters affecting labour supply. In 
November 1940 employers were prohibited from soliciting the services of skilled 
workers already engaged in war industries. In February 1941 the Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel was established and in August 1941 provision 
was made to assist workers in defraying expenses incurred in moving from one 
locality to another according to the labour needs of war industries. The National 
Labour Supply Council was discontinued in February 1942. When the initial 
framework of National Selective Service was set up towards the close of the 
fiscal year 1941-42, the Inter-departmental Committee on Labour Co-ordination | 
was enlarged and this Committee along with the National War Labour Board 
and such other members as were designated by the Minister of Labour constituted 
the National Selective Service Advisory Board. The Board formulated recom- 
mendations on manpower policy which were referred to the Manpower Committee 
of the Cabinet, with the Minister of Labour as Chairman, for approval and 
clearance for necessary action. 


Important developments in Selective Service were marked by several Orders 
in Council which were passed in March, 1942. A Director and an Associate 
Director of National Selective Service were appointed. A list of restricted 
occupations was drawn up which no physically fit man of military age could enter 
without permission, persons wholly or mainly engaged in agriculture were pro- 
hibited from entering other employment and steps were taken to facilitate the 
transfer of persons with technical training to war jobs. The two Orders in 
Council of March 21, 1942, dealing with restricted occupations and the stabiliza- 
tion of employment in agriculture respectively were administered through the 
field offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. With the object of 
centralizing all manpower records, the functions and records of National Regis- 
tration were transferred to the Department of Labour. Provision was also 
made for co-operation with universities to facilitate the training of suitably 
qualified persons in the fundamental principles and practice of personnel manage- 
ment. 


Within the year measures dealing with Manpower and Selective Service 
became increasingly comprehensive. The program was applied to the whole 
labour force, actual and potential, being designed to secure its most effective 
distribution both within industry and between industry and the Armed Forces. 


The Selective Service program for the fiscal year under review is embodied 
mainly in two sets of regulations, the National Selective Service Civilian and the 
National Selective Service Mobilization Regulations. From the first of the 
fiscal year until early in June, Selective Service offices administered: 
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(1) Order in Council P.C. 2250 of March 21, 1942 which provided that 
physically fit males of specified ages could not enter occupations 
designated as restricted without the written permission of a Selective 
Service officer; 


(2) Order in Council P.C. 2251 of March 21, 1942 which provided that 
persons wholly or mainly engaged in agriculture could not enter into 
employment outside of agriculture, except Active Service, Compulsory 
Military Training or seasonal employment in specified primary indus- 
tries, without written permission of a Selective Service officer. 


Order in Council P.C. 5038 of June 12, 1942, (Control of Employment 
Regulations), revoked Order in Council P.C. 2250, and provided that, except in 
agriculture and certain other specified employments, no employer should take 
any person into employment except through the local employment offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The National Selective Service Regu- 
lations, embodied in Order in Council P.C. 7595 of August 26, 1942 repealed 
Order in Council P.C. 5038 and Order in Council P.C. 2251. These Regulations 
consolidated and added to the Control of Employment Regulations and the 
Orders in Council relating to labour enticement, travelling expenses of transferred 
workers and employment in agriculture. The Regulations included control, by 
the permit system, of seeking or entering employment in most lines of industry, 
required seven days’ notice of separation from employment, placed restrictions 
on employment advertising and made acceptance of employment compulsory in 
some instances. 


The Regulations provided for the establishing of a labour priority schedule 
indicating the priorities according to which, so far as feasible, the demands for 
labour by industries, firms, or establishments should be filled or permitted to be 
filled. This assessment of the relative importance of all labour requirements 
combined with the compulsory use, with a few exceptions, of employment offices 
by employers and workers, facilitated the allotment and transference of the 
available labour supply. 


The Regulations were supplemented by the Labour Exit Permit Order, 
Order in Council P.C. 9011 of October 1, 1942 and by the University Science 
Students Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 9566 of November 26, 1942. 


The National Selective Service Civilian Regulations under Order in Council 
P.C. 246, of January 19, 1943, consolidated, with some amendments, the following 
previously existing regulations: 


(a) National Selective Service Regulations, 1942. 
(b) Regulations affecting technical personnel. 

(c) Regulations affecting university science students. 
(d) Labour exit permit requirements. 


The Regulations affecting technical personnel, university science students 
and labour exit permits, except for their incorporation into the general civilian 
regulations, remained ‘unchanged in principle. The more important changes 
contained in the revision involved the former National Selective Service Regula- 
tions 1942, contained in Order in Council P.C. 7595 of August 26, 1942. The 
essential principles of the Regulations as in force from September 1, 1942 con- 
tinued to be effective. , | 


The outstanding changes incorporated in the new regulations are:— 


To prevent hoarding, employers must notify the employment service of any 
surplus.workers in their employ; persons between 16 and 65 years of age, other 
than full time students, housewives and clergy must register for work if not 
gainfully occupied for seven consecutive days; persons in age groups subject to 
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military call-up may be compulsorily required to accept alternative employment 
if remaining in civilian life; employed persons may be authorized to leave present 
employment on seven days’ notice to accept more important work; persons 
normally employed in agriculture may now accept employment without permit 
in another industry, only to a total of 60 days in a year, and then only outside 
towns and cities with more than 5,000 population; causes for waiving the seven 
days’ notice before separation from employment are clarified and enumerated; 
(persons joining the Armed Forces voluntarily do not have to give seven days’ 
notice; building construction workers are exempt from the seven days’ notice 
requirements) ; the Minister of Labour may request that persons failing to furnish 
evidence to their employer that they have not contravened military call-up 
regulations, may be dismissed from employment; similarly, those seeking work 
and failing to furnish evidence on this point may be refused permits to work, on 
instructions of the Minister. 


The new regulations are restricted to persons 16 to 65 years of age. Practical 
nurses and workers in fish processing plants are added to classes exempt from 
the regulations. 


The earlier Orders in Council, consolidated into the revision, were repealed 
by Order in Council P.C. 246 and the Sections dealing with administration were 
combined for all regulations, the Minister of Labour through his representatives, 
the Director of National Selective Service, Associate Directors, officers and other 
staff, being responsible for the administration of the regulations. 


The arrangements for appeals against Selective Service Rulings as provided 
by Order in Council P.C. 7595 of August 26, 1942, were altered by Order in 
Council, P.C. 246, which provided for appeals to Courts of Referees under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


The text of Order in Council P.C. 246 of January 19, 1943 was published in 
the Labour Gazette, January issue, 19438, pp. 19-31. 


Order in Council P.C. 1788, March 5, 1943 amended Order in Council P.C. 
246 by reconstituting the National Selective Service Advisory Board and revoked 
the Order in Council which had established the Inter-departmental Committee 
on Labour Co-ordination. 


Order in Council P.C. 1139, February 12, 1943, has a definite bearing on the 
channelling of employment through Employment and Selective Service Offices. 
This Order provides a penalty for any person, except as designated, who directly 
or indirectly solicits or collects any fee or other compensation from any other 
person for procuring for him, offering to procure or assisting him in procuring 
employment. 


In addition to National Selective Service Civilian Regulations, some special 
measures were adopted to deal with particular problems or classes of labour. 
Efforts were made to speed up ship-loading operations, especially at Halifax. 
Order in Council P.C. 3511, April 30, 1942 put into effect a special plan drawn 
up by the Minister of Labour. This Order reproduced certain provisions of 
earlier Orders, and in addition provided that the activities of all agencies con- 
cerned with shiploading at Halifax be co-ordinated by a Controller of Loading 
Operations and that all longshoremen must be hired in gangs through a despatch- 
ing agency. 


During the autumn and winter months of the year under review a consider- 
able number of workers were transferred to employment in bush operations. 
In view of the serious shortage of coal mine workers special efforts were made to 
locate ex-coal miners and to transfer them to employment in coal mining. 
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Owing to labour shortages in base metals and steel, men were trans- 
ferred on a voluntary basis from gold mining, and women were recruited to work 
in the International Nickel Company at Sudbury and at Port Colborne, and at 
the Algoma Steel Company at Sault Ste. Marie. The employment of women by 
these firms required authorization by Order in Council under the War Measures 
Act, as the Ontario Mining Act does not permit the employment of women in or 
about mines (including smelters, mills, etc.,) except in a technical, clerical or 
domestic capacity. 


Owing to the shortage of farm labour, steps were taken to move additional 
workers to farms. In May 1942 a new agreement was entered into with the 
Province of Ontario, similar to that of May 1941 by which the Dominion Govern- 
ment undertook to assist the Province of Ontario on an equal contribution 
basis with the object of moving additional workers to farms. In 1942 similar 
agreements were concluded with several other provinces. 


Labour shortages of farm workers in western Canada, especially in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, in the autumn of 1942 were alleviated by the emergency 
assistance provided by the Department of Labour in organizing chiefly student 
help in eastern Canada. Approximately 5,000 persons, chiefly non-science 
university students, travelled to western harvest fields on short notice and despite 
the inexperience of some of the university students and the handicap of bad 
weather conditions prevented the loss of a substantial part of the abnormally 
heavy harvest. The Department of Labour bore most of the cost. 


Several measures were passed relating to the Japanese, and while basically 
these were security measures, they also included provisions which were designed 
to obtain the most effective use of Japanese labour in relieving shortages of 
farm labour supply and in fuel and timber operations. Special arrangements were 
also made providing transportation expenses and supplementary living allow- 
ances to workers engaged in certain defence and other projects which were of 
particular urgency. 


Following the resignation of Mr. Elliott M. Little as Director of National 
Selective Service, Mr. Arthur MacNamara, then Associate Deputy Minister of 
Labour, was appointed on November 19, 1942 Director of National Selective 
Service. Following the resignation of Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, in December, 1942, Mr. Arthur MacNamara, then Associate Deputy 
Minister of Labour, was appointed Vice-Chairman of the National War Labour 
Board and Chairman of the Inter-departmental Committee on Labour Co- 
ordination. This Committee included a representative from each of the Govern- 
ment departments concerned with Canada’s war effort, and, together with the 
National War Labour Board, formed the Advisory Committee for National 
Selective Service. 


Included in the functions of National Selective Service is the formulation 
of policy and establishing of procedure to assist in meeting labour shortages 
and to assure the equitable distribution of workers. This involves co-operation 
with other departments of the Government in connection with certain phases 
of labour supply and transfer such as labour priorities, the curtailment of 
less essential industries, the replacement of men by women and the more com- 
plete utilization of the skill of workers already employed. 


During the fiscal year, Canadian women continued to play an increasingly 
important part in the country’s war effort by enlisting in the Armed F orces, by 
replacing men in the lighter civilian industries, thus releasing men for the Active 
Forces or for work in essential war industries, and also by participating in employ- 
ment in war industries. One outstanding feature of the year in connection 
with the Training Program was the very marked increase in the number of 
women who were given training for a wide variety of oceupations and who, 
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after a little preliminary training, proved themselves as adaptable and efficient 
as men. During the year, apart from student aid schedules, classes for the 
Armed Forces and foremanship training classes, 7,588 women received training 
under the Youth Training Program and 24,597 women received industrial training 
in vocational schools or within industry. The rapid influx of women into indus- 
trial establishments, many of which had little or no experience in the 
employment of women, created certain welfare problems. In September, 1942, 
a Welfare and Related Services Division was set up by National Selective Service 
for the purpose of studying these problems and of making recommendations for 
necessary action. As matters concerning hours and conditions of work in fac- 
tories normally fall within the jurisdiction of the provincial governments, 
Dominion and provincial government representatives held many conferences 
concerning wartime industrial developments and the safeguards required to 
protect women war workers. It has been necessary to insist on certain facilities 
being installed in all industries where women are employed and commendable 
arrangements have been made by employers in general. Welfare officers on the 
staff of National Selective Service visit war industries to investigate and advise. 
The establishment of welfare departments with trained persons in charge in all 
large industries is encouraged, and in co-operation with National Selective Serv- 
ice, courses for welfare officers are provided through the War Emergency Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour. Due attention is given to matters con- 
cerning nutrition and health. The Welfare Division gives detailed attention to 
recruitment of women workers and to the necessary safeguards connected with 
their transfer from their home localities to war industries in other areas of the 
country. 


| Co-operative action by the Dominion and the provinces was also taken for 
the provision of day nurseries and recreation centres for the children of married 
women employed in war industries. 


Order in Council P.C. 6242 of July 20, 1942 authorized the Minister of 
Labour on behalf of the Dominion Government to enter into an agreement with 
any province for the provision of day nurseries, creches and recreation centres 
for children. The scheme is administered by the appropriate provincial Minister. 
All facilities provided are primarily for the children of mothers in ‘‘war indus- 
tries’? which include essential industries contributory to the war effort. 


All Canadian women of the age class 20-24 years, except designated classes, 
were required to register in September, 1942, and a compulsory registration, by 
Order of the Minister of Labour, under National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations, of the nurses of Canada was taken during March, 1943. The latter 
registration, which was carried out after consultation with the Canadian Nurses’ 
Association, included all graduate nurses, whether practising their profession or 
not, except nurses serving with the Armed Forces. 


In August, 1942, the Government directed the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, in co-operation with National Selective Service, to curtail non-essential 
civilian work in order to release labour for more important work. Prior to this, 
the purpose of the curtailment activities of the Board had been chiefly to conserve 
scarce materials. In September, 1942, the Board set up an industrial division 
to prepare and direct curtailment plans, and on October 21 a statement of policy 
regarding curtailment of civilian trade and industry was issued. The Board 
confines itself to curtailing goods and services, and the actual withdrawal or 
transfer of labour is in the hands of the Director of National Selective Service. 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL MANAGERS 


By Order in Council P.C. 26/1840, dated March 10, 1942, provision was 
made for co-operation with universities to facilitate the training of suitably quali- 
fied persons in the fundamental principles and practice of personnel management. 
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This step was taken in view of the growing importance of personnel administra- 
tion in war industries, and as a factor in ‘“‘the removal of misunderstanding” and 
the development of “fuller co-operation between employers and employees’, 
leading to ‘‘more efficient prosecution of the war effort’’. Under the Order, the 
Department of Labour was authorized to pay all reasonable.costs in connection 
with approved training courses and also to pay the travelling expenses of appli- 
cants who successfully completed the courses. The program is a direct 
attack on the many labour administration problems arising in new and rapidly | 
expanding war industries. The Minister has advocated the establishment of 
effective personnel departments in these plants and while the plan is designed 
primarily to aid war industries, it is not necessarily confined to them. 


During the fiscal year provision was made for ‘a number of short, practical 
courses in personnel management in several Canadian universities, preference 
being given to persons nominated by industrial concerns. 


NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE MOBILIZATION REGULATIONS 


The National War Services Regulations, 1940, (Recruits) provided for com- 
pulsory military service. During 1941 and 1942 these Regulations were 
amended frequently and were twice consolidated. They were originally admin- 
istered by the Minister of National War Services, but as the manpower policy 
relating to industry developed, it became apparent that the administration of the 
entire Selective Service Program should be co-ordinated under one Minister. 
Accordingly Order in Council P.C. 8800, September 26, 1942, provided that 
effective December 1, 1942, the administration of the National War Services 
Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) would be transferred to the Minister of Labour. 


All persons, including the Director of Mobilization, Chairmen and Members 
of Boards, Registrars and their staffs were deemed to have been appointed 
pursuant to the National Selective Service Mobilization Regulations and con- 
tinue to function as such under the new regulations. The control of all office 
accommodation, files, records, stationery, equipment and telephones used in 
the administration and enforcement of The National War Services Regulations, 
1940 (Recruits) was duly transferred to the Minister of Labour. 


The Minister of Labour then submitted that it was necessary to adapt 
the regulations to conform to the change in administration and on the first day of 
December, 1942, they were re-issued under the title of National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations pursuant to Order-in-Council P.C. 10924. 


The Regulations were further amended by the following Orders in Council: 
P.C. 11240, December 11, 1942; P.C. 455, January 19, 1943; P.C. 740, January 
28, 1943; P.C. 1713, March 4, 1943; and P.C. 1836, March 8, 1943. 


The National Selective Service Mobilization Regulations apply to age 
classes or parts of age classes which were designated by proclamation. 


For administrative purposes the country is divided into 13 divisions in 
which there is a Registrar who is the chief administrative officer for each 
division. 

When the Minister is informed by the Department of National Defence 
(Army) that a specified number of men are required for military training he 


may instruct each Registrar to apply these regulations to a specified number of 
men from his Division. 


The Registrar, as chief administrative officer, is responsible for the proper 
administration of the provisions of the regulations. 


The Registrar then selects the number of men required from the designated 
men in his Division who do not come within the classes set out in Section 3 (2) 
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of the regulations, and who have been in Canada, except for temporary absences, 
throughout the year immediately preceding their selection, or are British subjects 
who are or have been, at any time subsequent to the first day of September, 
nineteen hundred and thirty-nine, ordinarily resident in Canada. 


Men who are selected are then ordered to report for medical examination 
and if they are, in the opinion of the Registrar, fit for military training, they are 
then required to report for military training to a military training centre. 


Provision is made in the regulations whereby the Minister may from time 
to time by notice in the Canada Gazette increase or decrease the number of 
Divisions in Canada. There is a Mobilization Board for each Division, one 
member of which is a Judge of a Superior Court or other court, who acts as 
Chairman of the Board. 


The Boards adjudicate upon every application for a postponement made 
under the regulations and applications made for leave of absence under the 
Reserve Army (Special) Regulations when requested to do so by the Adjutant 
General and may recommend or otherwise that such leave of absence be given. 
Provision is made that in certain circumstances any men from war industry 
who enlist may be granted leave of absence without pay to return to their 
employment immediately after enlistment and that soldiers who are already 
serving may be granted leave to return temporarily to war industry. 


Provision is also made for applications for postponement of military training 
of persons employed in agriculture, essential industry and seasonal occupations 
which may be declared essential by the Minister, or deemed to be essential in 
the national interest by the Board. 


An individual application for a postponement order must be made by the 
man himself but it may be supported by his employer or, where compassionate 
grounds are alleged, by his dependents. In addition an employer may submit 
at any time for consideration by the Board, a plan for the postponement of 
military training of any group of his employees, and the Board itself may, in 
addition, instruct any employer to submit such a plan if, in its opinion, such 
action is advisable. 


Postponement orders may be granted for not more than 12 months in the 
first instance, but one or more extensions of not more than six months each may 
be granted, except in the case of persons employed in agriculture, where post- 
ponement orders are granted until further notice. 


Postponement orders may be granted to Doukhobors, Mennonites and 
conscientious objectors. 


Postponement may also be granted to students who are following courses 
which, in the opinion of the Board, are in the national interest or would aid the 
prosecution of the war. 


The Boards adjudicate upon all applications for postponement and the 
decision of the Boards is final and conclusive and binding upon all concerned. 
The Boards may reconsider or review a decision of their own motions, at any time. 


Order in Council P.C. 11240 amended Order in Council P.C. 10924, by 
establishing procedure to be followed by designated persons, requiring men 
who had not received a notice or order under the National War Services Regula- 
tions or an “Order Medical Examination’? under The National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations to report to designated officials and file certain informa- 
tion required by February 1, 19438. Order in Council P.C. 740 and Order in 
Council P.C. 1836 extended the date for filing the required information to 
March 1 and March 15, respectively. 
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Order in Council P.C. 455 clarified the definition of a “person employed in 
agriculture’ and specified that no person ceased to be a person employed in 
agriculture by reason only of being employed or occupied seasonally in a primary 
industry between the first day of December, 1942, and the first day of July,1943. 


Order in Council P.C. 1713 added to the list of designated persons to whom 
the regulations do not apply, amended the powers and duties of a Mobilization 
Board and altered the reference in the statutory declaration to be used by a 
designated class of non-declarant aliens to whom the regulations do not apply. 


Order in Council P.C. 11326 dated December 15, 1942, authorized issuing a 
proclamation, Extra No. 228 of the Canada Gazette, dated December 16, 1942, 
extending the age classes subject to call and including all married men born in 
the years 1917 to 1923, both inclusive. 


Order in Council P.C. 809, dated February 1, 1943, authorized issuing a 
proclamation, Extra No. 11 of the Canada Gazette, dated February 4, 1943, 
which extended the age classes subject to call to include all men both single and 
married, born in the year 1924. . 


In the period from the beginning of December, 1942, to the end of March, 
1943, during which mobilization activities were under the control of the Minister 
of Labour, there were 48,405 men who enlisted after receiving a mobilization 
order; 24,835 who were enrolled; 62,655 who were granted postponement; 
1,718 who were found to be exempt from Mobilization Regulations of Section 3 
of the regulations, and 70,826 were found to be medically unfit for military 
service. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION 


To ascertain the potential manpower resources of Canada and to provide a 
means of identification, all persons residing in Canada, 16 years of age or over, 
were required to register during the period August 19-21, 1940. 3,979,680 males 
and 3,883,240 females registered. 


At that time, 989,739 duplicate Registration cards for single men and 
widowers with no dependents, between the ages of 19 and 45, were sent to 
Divisional Registrars. Since August, 1940, 392,880 duplicate Registration cards 
for single male registrants who attained military age and for men of military age 
who entered Canada since August, 1940, or who for any reason were not registered 
at that time, have been forwarded to Divisional Registrars. 


In March, 1941, a bulletin entitled ‘Preliminary Statistical Tabulations”’ 
was issued and was followed by a bulletin entitled ‘Specialized Occupations” 
giving information concerning the reported skills of 2,200,000 registrants. 


In March, 1942, National Registration with its records and personnel was 
transferred from the Department of National War Services to the Department 
of Labour. 


In order to keep Registration cards up-to-date, individuals becoming 16 
years of age must register, as must individuals absent from Canada during the 
general registration period, but who subsequently return. Seamen are required 
to register. Changes of address approximate 70,000 per month. Deaths in the 
civilian population and changes of names by marriages, divorces, etc., are 
recorded. 


Divisional Registrars are supplied with information concerning reported 
enlistments, discharges, retirements and casualties of registrants in the Armed 
Forces. Duplicates are issued to replace lost or mutilated certificates. 


The National Registration branch supplies information as required to other 
Government departments and co-operates with authorities in the United States 
in the exchange of information concerning Canadians in military categories 
residing in the United States and Americans residing in Canada. 
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National Selective Service officials have been furnished the names and 
addresses of men experienced in the heavy metal trades, of coal miners and of 
stevedores and dock-workers. In July, 1942, the Director-General of Army 
Medical Services was given the names and latest addresses of 10,813 doctors. 
Similar services were rendered to other Government agencies. During the 
fiscal year 1942-43 arrangements were made with the Armed Services whereby 
the National Registration certificates of persons entering those services and 
of serving personnel would be collected and forwarded to the Chief Registrar. 
On the retirement or discharge of enlisted personnel, new Registration certificates 
are supplied which bear a stamp showing that these persons have been in the 
Armed Forces. 


In the year ending March 31, 1948, there were 779,278 changes of address 
recorded. 105,655 marriages and 85,565 deaths were recorded. 245,347 persons 
attaining the age of 16 years were registered. 231,989 duplicate Registration 
certificates (replacing those lost, destroyed or defaced, and those which had been 
collected from personnel in the Armed Forces) were issued. Divisional Regis- 
trars were supplied with 1,038,285 duplicate Registration cards, made up as 
follows: single men born in 19238, 109,129; single men born in 1924, 120,125; 
married men born between the years 1902-24, 747,767; cards duplicated at 
request of Divisional Registrars, 61,264. 


THe WARTIME BUREAU OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


The Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel was established under authority 
of Order in Council P.C. 780, of February 12, 1941, in co-operation with the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, and the Canadian Institute of Chemistry, to organize the effective place- 
ment of technical personnel in war industries and to co-operate with the Civil 
Service Commission in arranging for their placement in Government Service. 
The Bureau was guided by an Advisory Board consisting of representatives of 
the institutes named above, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Canadian 
universities and provincial professional associations. 


Order in Council P.C. 638, of March 4, 1942, facilitated the work of the 
Bureau by providing that scientific and technical personnel could not be em- 
ployed otherwise than through or with the approval of the Minister of Labour, 
by making notice to the Bureau compulsory if the employment of such person 
was terminated, by providing that at the request of the Minister, any employer 
would be required to release any such person if he were willing to accept more 
essential employment and by giving to such persons who accepted more essential 
employment at the request of the Minister the same reinstatement privileges as 
are extended to the members of His Majesty’s Forces. 


During the fiscal year 1942-43, the Bureau extended its regional services 
and intensified its efforts to make the registration of technical personnel as 
complete as possible through co-operation with professional bodies, university 
graduate associations and university officials. University students in pure 
science are now registered upon graduation. 


Regulations respecting technical personnel are embodied in Part III of 
Order in Council P.C. 246 of January 19, 1943. Control of employment 1s 
secured through the permit system in respect to the seeking of employment, 
the acceptance of employment and the engagement of an employee. All per- 
mits are, of course, subject to the requirements of the schedule of labour 
priorities. 

These controls have been effective in the reduction of useless turnover, in 


facilitating essential transfers from less essential to more essential activities, 
in encouraging employers to utilize more effectively the technical personnel 
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already employed by them, and in the placement of technical personnel with 
broad scientific training in positions which would normally be filled by specialists 
if they were obtainable. 


Following a Universities Conference in Ottawa May 11, 1942, attended by 
representatives of all Canadian Universities and by representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Defence, Munitions and Supply, National War Services and Labour, 
as well as by representatives of the National Research Council and the Inspection 
Board of the United Kingdom and Canada, certain recommendations were 
implemented in the University Science Students Regulations which came into 
effect by Order in Council P.C.9566, effective December 1, 1942, and which 
were incorporated in Part III of the National Selective Service Civilian Regu- 
lations, Order in Council P.C. 246, of January 19, 1943. 


As outlined in the chapter of this report dealing with training activities, 
the number of university science students was increased as a result of financial 
aid arranged by the Department of Labour on behalf of needy students who 
could not otherwise attend university. Each male university science student is 
required to make a declaration stating whether he wishes to volunteer for active 
service as a technical officer. 


When the Science Students Regulations came into effect, in order to ascertain 
which students then in attendance were unlikely, for medical reasons, to secure. 
appointments in the Armed Forces, arrangements were made with the Depart- 
ment of National Defence to have each student in the final and pre-final year 
examined by a standing medical board. 


Four thousand six hundred summer employment opportunities in war 
industries were made available to science students during 1942, and during the 
summer of that year a number of third year science students were enrolled 
in the Army for training, returning to university in the autumn to complete 
their final vear. 


In March, 1943, the declaration forms of students about to graduate were 
used to prepare nominal rolls of volunteers for technical appointments in the 
three Services, 1,085 names being submitted for consideration for commissions. 


In accordance with National Selective Service Mobilization Regulations, 
Mobilization Boards may refer to the Bureau when dealing with cases of tech- 
nical personnel. 


Under a plan sponsored by the Governments of Canada and Poland, 225 
Polish engineers and scientists are now in Canada. ‘These, in addition to some 
300 Polish skilled workmen, have been placed with some 70 employers. 


The major operations of the Bureau for the fiscal year are summed up in the 
following statistics: 


Number of orders received from employers.................+.04- 1,078 
Names referred’ tolemplivers) Slee ean irre. s.  hGtk ae Oe 8,301 
Verified placements:—Civilian, 899; Services, 155; Total........ 1,054 
Pérsonal Interviewss 20. ets ae We Oe i ore | 
(Questionnalrestsent out it. era. eee ee ay ee 13,487 
Questionnaires returned........ Maem ts rat SEL OU ta oe hes te ane 13,434 
Permits issued’to employers: Vda sue vues: cee tl eee ee 3, 867 


The above figures do not include any registrations or any other activities 
connected with the administration of the University Science Students Regula- 
tion. 
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IV. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


CONCILIATION AND LABouR AcT 


Under the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act (Chapter 110 of 
the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927), the Minister of Labour is empowered to 
inquire into the causes and circumstances of a dispute and take measures con- 
sidered expedient to bring the parties together and effect a settlement. He is 
also authorized to appoint a conciliator or arbitrator in any dispute, when 
requested by the parties involved. 


For the purposes of administering the Act, the Department maintains a 
staff of industrial relations officers at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Moncton and Sydney.* Plans were completed for the reorganization 
of the whole Conciliation Service by which the administration of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act and comple- 
mentary legislation were placed under a Director of Industrial Relations, concili- 
ation officers being designated as Industrial Relations Officers. 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1943, the conciliation services of 
the Department of Labour were utilized in connection with the adjustment of 
438 labour disputes, affecting approximately 126,000 workers. 


In 216 of the total number of cases dealt with, mediation was successful. 
In the majority of the remaining cases, further action was taken by the Depart- 
ment to settle the dispute, either through the establishment of a Board of Concili- 
ation and Investigation or by referring the dispute to an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner appointed under the provisions of P.C. 4020 of June 6, 
1941, as amended. 


Eighty of the disputes dealt with by the Conciliation Service had resulted 
in strike action prior to reference to the Department. In 47 other cases threatened 
strikes were averted and 89 settlements were obtained in cases where strikes had 
not occurred or did not seem imminent. Settlement in 49 cases had not been 
effected at the close of the fiscal year. 


The causes of disputes referred to the Department for conciliation are set 
forth in the accompanying table. 


It will be noted that in the 438 disputes, demand for increase in wages was 
a contributory cause in 156 disputes, employees’ request for the payment of 
cost-of-living bonus in 23 disputes, employees’ demand for union recognition in 
101 cases and negotiation for agreement in 91 cases. 


* This office was opened in the fiscal year 1943-1944. 
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DISPUTES DEALT WITH BY THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BRANCH, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
April 1, 1942, to March 31, 1943 


UNDER THE CONCILIATION AND LABOUR ACT 


Number of cased dealt omithtiny > Sei kaNied ste aie (a Le diss Moen te ee *438 
Wage increases) tga rade. bre er oe A eee tke ake ne ee 156 
Cost-of-Living Bonus ?07 27.488 Vet Pet, eee ee RCALT WER, a ee Ue ee 23 
etter érkingConditiona2t 26) Scié ca lieee ene Lae ee eet Cae ee ean 35 
Negotiations for A creement. ii.) co. vlie Moan tk esis ee naa Le Oe) ee 91 
Union Recognition | ad tetecees 5 Un pean he hae le Geaeie er eee Seeen oe 101 
Closed Shop or Maintenance of Membership Conditions........................... 

Vaolation of Acreemént by Minployers ¢ ier ie.0s, uxaune keel yl fae. Be 13 
Dismissal of Employees Because of Union Membership or ACtivitiwia ls yawes ATES. 65 
BL TOCERAN EOS) 0 000), Ue Cem Su inc bt Roe Lm LAME Tt) Ekta ke ee gee me 153 
Medaation Successinliego O00) Ok ER IO BEETS aS 216 
Retetred 10.1.1).1 (boards or Commissioners... ;.0 cca hohe tet, en ee 47 
Pending on March e8,"19de 22 W008 2h eat ns CSTR hie eae ht a 49 
No'wnediation- necessary tug bias arch aaa, J Sale ea ce 8 oe aera ay oe 
PEOVIREIAL JULISCLOtION: fre in 5.\cces ee EO Chee tcl tT a ae Del. 2h: ae eee 26 


*The total number of cases dealt with does not correspond with the total number of 
causes as in many instances more than one cause is embodied in a dispute. 


For the sake of economy, the customary tables giving a detailed statement 
concerning disputes dealt with under the Conciliation and Labour Act during 
the fiscal year under review are not shown in this report. 


INDUSTRIAL Disputes INVESTIGATION ACT 


This statement constitutes the thirty-sixth annual report of the Registrar 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation, covering proceedings under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (Chapter 112 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927, as amended by 1941, C. 20) for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1948. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was enacted in 1907, to aid in 
the prevention and settlement of strikes and lockouts. The statute, which 
forbids any such stoppage of work until all matters in dispute have been dealt 
with by a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, normally applied to disputes 
in mines and certain public utility industries. With the beginning of the present 
war, however, under the authority of the War Measures Act (Order in Council 
P.C. 3495 as amended by P.C. 1708) the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was extended to cover disputes between employers and employees 
engaged in work on munitions, war supplies and defence projects. As formerly, 
the Conciliation procedure provided for in the statute may also be utilized in 
the settlement of disputes in industries outside the scope of the Act. 


MOopDIFICATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO LEGISLATION FOR THE SETTLEMENT 
OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


During the fiscal year reviewed by this report only one change was made 
in legislation by Order in Council to expedite the settlement of industrial disputes 
and an Order in Council P.C. 10802 of December 1942 was passed providing for 
the right of collective bargaining of employees employed by Crown companies 
or of companies whose operations were wholly or directly controlled by an Officer 
of the Crown. 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions. —With the extension of the scope 
of the Act to cover disputes in war work there was naturally a marked increase 
in the number of applications for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation and it was found that a large number of these applications 
had reference to disputes of a nature prima facve as not to warrant the establish- 
ment of a Board. | 
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Accordingly, with a view to insuring that disputes would be settled as 
expeditiously as possible provision was made under the authority of the War 
Measures Act (Order in Council P.C. 4020 of June 6, as amended by P.C. 4844 
of July 2, 1941, and P.C. 7068 of September 10, 1941) for the appointment of 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions, consisting of one or more members, 
to inquire into the circumstances surrounding such disputes. In the event that 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission is unable to effect an adjustment 
of a dispute, it is the duty of the Commission to report to the Minister of Labour 
on the matters at issue and advise him whether the circumstances warrant the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to deal with the 
dispute. 


During the fiscal year under review, P.C. 4020 was again amended by the 
passage of Order in Council P.C. 496 of January 19, 1948. By this amendment 
the Minister of Labour was empowered to appoint a Commission to investigate 
any situation, which, while not likely to lead to a strike or lockout, nevertheless 
tends to interfere with the most effective utilization of labour in the war effort. 
In such a situation, the Commission reports its findings to the Minister who may 
take such steps as he deems necessary and desirable to give effect to such recom- 
mendations. . 


Collective Bargaining Rights for Employees of Crown Companies.—By Order 
in Council P.C. 10802 of December 1, 1942, persons employed by Crown Com- 
panies or in companies whose operations were wholly or directly controlled by an 
officer of the Crown for a period exceeding three months, were declared free to 
join or to continue membership in a trade union and to bargain collectively 
with such companies in regard to working conditions. At the same time such 
Crown Companies, their officers and agents, were made free to negotiate with 
any of their employees with a view to the conclusion of a collective agreement 
covering the employees of any such company whom they represent provided that 
the employees participating in the negotiations are the properly chosen repre- 
sentatives of a trade union to which belong a majority of the employees of such 
company or to which belong the majority of its employees in its plant or in any 
of its plants or in any department of a plant or in any trade or craft which is 
appropriate for collective bargaining purposes. , 


Amendment to Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—On June 14, 1941, an 
Act to amend the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was passed to strengthen 
the impartial character of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation established 
under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The amend- 
ment repealed Section twelve of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
substituted the following therefor:— 


‘No person shall act as a member of a Board who has any pecuniary interest 
in the issue of a dispute referred to such Board or who is then acting or has so 
acted within a period of six months preceding the date of the application for a 
Board in the capacity of solicitor, legal adviser, counsel or paid agent of either 
of the parties to the dispute.” 


Restriction of Right to Strike in War Industries: —Regulations governing the 
right to strike in war industries were established by an Order in Council (P.C. 
7307 of September 17, 1941, as amended by P.C. 8821 of November 13, 1941) 
passed under the authority of the War Measures Act. By this Order in Council, 
it was declared that any strike subsequent to the receipt of the findings of a. 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation is illegal until the employees concerned 
have notified the Minister of Labour of their intention to go on strike and a 
strike vote taken under the supervision of the Department of Labour has shown 
that a majority of the employees are in favour of a strike. 
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The Order also provides that any employee who goes on strike contrary to 
the provisions of these regulations, or who encourages or incites others so to 
strike, is liable to a fine not exceeding $500 or to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding twelve months or to both fine and imprisonment. The text of P.C. 
7307 may be found in the October, 1941, issue of the Labour Gazette (page 1209). 
P.C. 8821 amended Section 3 by deleting ‘‘or whose employment might be 
affected by the proposed strike.’ 


During the fiscal year 1942-43, nine applications were made for the taking 
of strike votes under the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 7307. In all of 
these cases, representatives of the Department were successful in having the 
parties reach a satisfactory settlement of the dispute in question thereby obviating 
the necessity of taking a strike vote. The following are the cases in which 
strike votes were applied for during the fiscal year. 


1. Sorg Pulp Co., Ltd., Port Mellon, B.C., and its employees, members of 
Local 297, International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. 


2. Canadian Car and Foundry Co., Ltd., (Turcot Works) Montreal, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of Lodge 712, International Association 
of Machinists. 


3. Canadian Steel Corporation Limited, Ojibway, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 195, United Automobile Workers of America. 


4, Canadian Bridge Co., Ltd., Ojibway, Ont., and its employees, members 
of Local 195, United Automobile Workers of America. 


5. Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power Company, Lid., 
Princeton, B.C., and its employees, members of Local 7875, United 
Mine Workers of America, District 18. 


6. Princeton Tulameen Coal Company, Limited, Princeton, B.C., and: its 
employees, members of Local 7875 United Mine Workers of America, 
District 18. 


7. Tulameen Collieries Limited, Princeton, B.C., and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 7875, United Mine Workers of America, District 18. 


8. The Riverside Iron Works, Limited, Calgary, Alta., and its employees, 
members of Local 360, International Moulders and Foundry Workers 
Union of North America. 


Ne) 


. Brantford Coach and Body Limited, Brantford, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 297, United Automobile Workers of America. 


Transfer of Wage Disputes from the Jurisdiction of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation to National and Regional War Labour Boards.—During the fiscal 
year industrial disputes arising solely over questions concerning the remuneration 
of employees, were referred to the National or Regional War Labour Boards for 
adjustment. This was in continuation of the policy established by the passing 
of Order in Council P.C. 8253 of October 24, 1941 and P.C. 5963 of July 14, 1942, 
which replaced and amended the original Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 
8253. 7 


THIRTY-SIX YEARS’ OPERATIONS UNDER THE I.D.I. Act 


Applications under the terms of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its inception on March 22, 1907, to March 31, 1943, numbered 1,335, an 
average of 37 per year while 715 Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
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established, an average of 19 per year. A number of these boards dealt with two 
or more applications. In the cases in which boards were not granted, settle- 
ments were effected by agencies other than those provided by the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act or it was found that the machinery of the statute 
could not be utilized. In only 60 cases was the cessation of work which threat- 
ened not averted, or the strike which had already been entered upon not ended, 
as a result of board procedure. This is an average of less than two each year. 


OPERATIONS UNDER |I.D.I. Act puRING Fiscau YEAR 1942-43. 


During the fiscal year 1942-43 there were 145 applications for the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation. Approximately 118,228 
employees were directly concerned in these disputes; while 28,521 were indirectly 
affected, a total of 146,749. Union recognition solely and union recognition 
and other demands were the main causes of disputes during the fiscal year (see 
Table V). 


Thirty-six boards were established, one of which dealt with three applications 
while one board was established by the Minister of Labour under the provisions 
of Section 65 of the Act without application from either party to the dispute. 


Of the 36 boards established during the fiscal year, fifteen (15) reported, 
unanimous reports being submitted in six (6) cases while majority and minority 
reports were made in nine (9) disputes. Six (6) disputes were settled as a result 
of the Board’s report and in nine (9) cases the settlement of the disputes following 
their reference to boards was indefinite at the end of the fiscal year. 


It will be noted from Table VI that 24 disputes were settled during the 
fiscal year with the assistance of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 
appointed under the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 4020 as amended. In 
another 12 instances, Commissioners considered the establishment of a Board: 
unwarranted either because it was found the applicant union did not represent 
a majority of the employees concerned; the employing company was not sufhi- 
ciently engaged in the execution of war contracts to bring its operations within 
the scope of the Act as extended by Order in Council P.C. 3495, or for other 
reasons. Four (4) cases were settled by mediation of a departmental officer and 
one (1) through the direct negotiations of the parties concerned. ‘Three (3) 
cases were referred to the appropriate Provincial Department of Labour and 
eight (8) cases to the respective Regional War Labour or National War Labour 
Board as the matters in dispute concerned the remuneration of the employees 
only. Six (6) applications were found to be not supported by a majority of 
the employees involved and were therefore not granted; while nine (9) applica- 
tions were ruled to be not within the scope of the Act as extended by P.C. 3495. 
Forty-three (43) applications were still under consideration at the close of the 
fiscal year. 


STRIKES NOT AVERTED 1942-43 


During the fiscal year 1942-43 strikes were not averted in the following 
cases in which applications had been received for the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation. 


Burrard (Vancouver) Dry Dock Company, Limited, and its employees, 
members of Welders’ & Burners’ Unit No. 4, Amalgamated Building 
Workers of Canada. 


The Plessisville Foundry, Plessisville, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
the Catholic Union of Foundry Workers of Plessisville. 
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Johnson Woollen Mills, Limited, Waterville, P.Q., and certain of its em- 


ployees, (unorganized). 


Hamilton Bridge Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, and its employees, 


members of Local 2537, United Steelworkers of America. 


Wilson Motor Bodies Limited, Long Branch, Ont., and its employees, 


members of Local 252, United Automobile Workers of America. 


John Inglis Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and _ its employees, 


members of Local 2900, United Steelworkers of America. 


Montreal Tramways, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, members 


of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers. 


Royaut Commissions 


During the fiscal year, on the recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 


and in accordance with Section 65 of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
Royal Commissions were established under the provisions of the Inquiries Act 
as follows: 


(1) A Royal Commission was appointed on July 13, 1942 under the provi- 


sions of the Inquiries Act to inquire into the most effective methods 
to secure maximum production in the shipyards of British Columbia. 
The Commission was comprised of five members under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Justice S. E. Richards of the Court of Appeal of Manitoba, 
Messrs. Don Serviss and Hugh Lewis representing the employees and 
Chris Pritchard and A. A. McAuslane representing the employees 
concerned. In a majority report signed by the Chairman and Messrs. 
Don Serviss and Hugh Lewis it was recommended, among other things, 
that the seven-day week and six-day schedule of operations be adopted 
in the shipyards. According to the majority report, the ‘continuous 
operations plan” had proved successful resulting in increased production. 
A minority report signed by Messrs. McAuslane and Pritchard favoured 


_ the adoption of the six-day week schedule of operations, disagreeing with 


the majority report and contending that maximum production could 
not be maintained without closer harmony between employers and 
employees. Agreements in the Victoria shipyards were signed during 
March 1943 and later in the Vancouver shipyards bringing the con- 
tinuous operations plan into effect. A full account of the Commis- 
sion’s reports is given in the September 1942 issue of the Labour Gazette, 
page 1007. 


(2) On September 14, 1942, a Royal Commission was appointed under the 


provisions of the Inquiries Act. The Commission under the chairman- 
ship of Honourable Mr. Justice F. H. Barlow, Toronto, Ontario, with 
Messrs. James T. Stewart of St. Thomas, Ont., and J. King Gordon, 
Montreal, P.Q., was instructed to report as to what wage adjustments, 
if any, would appear justified under the wage control regulations, 
(P.C. 5963) in the case of employees of the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Ltd., at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and of the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Limited, at Sydney, N.S., employees of these two com- 
panies, members of the United Steelworkers of America, having put 
forward demands for increases in their basic rates of pay. The Com- 
mission held hearings at Sault Ste. Marie, Toronto, and Sydney and 
both the union and management appeared to make representations. 


On December 28, 1942, the majority report of the Royal Commis- 
sion signed by the Chairman and Mr. James T. Stewart, was received 
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and stated ‘‘we cannot find the basic wage rates in these two companies 
are lower than the generally prevailing wage rates with the exception 
of the wage rates of what are usually termed maintenance men.” The 
majority report recommended that overtime at the rate of time and 
one-half for the seventh day be paid where it was found necessary 
for employees to work a seven-day week; that a careful study of job 
re-classification and evaluation be made; that management and em- 
ployee committees continue to function; and that the steel industry 
be not exempted from wage control regulations. » 


In his minority report Mr. J. King Gordon stated that because of 
the peculiar arduousness and hazard of the work in the steel plants and 
because of exceptionally long hours—conditions which he eclaimed 
violated Government. policy—an increase in the basic wage rate, as 
requested by the employees, was justified. He recommended that the 
basic rates of 504 cents per hour at Sault Ste. Marie and 52% cents at 

- Sydney (inclusive of cost-of-living bonus) be increased to 55 cents. 
Mr. Gordon also recommended that steel be declared ‘‘a national 
industry’? and that, if necessary, workers in the steel industry be 
removed from the scope of the wage control regulations in order to 
secure the adjustment of wage rates. 


Following the transmission of the majority and minority reports 
of the Commission to the interested parties 5,200 employees of the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Sydney, N.S., went on strike 
on January 12, 1943, in support of their request for increases in basic 
wage rates as recommended in the minority report of the Commission. 
On January 14, a further 3,786 employees of the Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion in Sault Ste. Marie went on strike for the same reason; while on 
the same day, 2,675 employees in four steel plants in Trenton, N.S., 
went on strike demanding’ that they be recognized as workers in a 
‘basic’ steel industry and for increases in basic wage rates as recom- 
mended in the minority report for steelworkers at Sydney and Sault 
Ste. Marie. 


Following conferences between company, and union officials with 
the Government a settlement of the dispute was accepted by union 
representatives on January 22, whereby 55 cents an hour inclusive of 
cost-of-living bonus was fixed as the basic hourly rate and the payment 
of this rate was made retroactive to November 1, 1942. It was also 
provided that in the event of a reduction in the cost-of-living bonus, 
the basic wage rate of 55 cents would not be reduced, but would be 
augmented by any increase in the cost-of-living bonus in the future. 
On January 26, 1943, Order in Council, P.C. 689 was passed imple- 
menting the terms of settlement of the dispute. 


A full account of this dispute appears in the February 1943 issue 
of the Labour Gazette, pages 191-193. 


SuMMARY TABLES RESPECTING PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL 
Disputes INVESTIGATION ACT 


The following tables show: (i) proceedings by industries concerned during 
the fiscal year 1942-43; (ii) proceedings by industries concerned from March 22, 
1907 to March 31, 1943; (iii) number of disputes dealt with by fiscal years, 
1907-43; (iv) number of disputes dealt with by calendar years, 1907-43; (v) the 
causes of disputes referred for settlement under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act; and (vi) the disposal of applications made under the provisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
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TABLE I.—PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1942 TO MARCH 31, 1943 


Number of umber of | Number of 
cations for Me ee. oa averted or 
boards ended 


Industries affected 


1. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communications, 
other public utilities and war work:— 


(1) Mining— 
C 


GO Lea eaten, gin Alle wane se tS ARS daisies Oe Gallas URE aie il cca SE in 2 0 0 
Other noh-metalhies.¢ be A oe el ein eee 2 0 0 
Metal S450! acide ak teas cb te Eee sd aa 1 0 0 

(2) Transportation and Communication— 
Steam) railwayees:. Hen). hb OPO. eee Oe 5 0 0 
Street-and electric rall Ways. «:. to.Pijaskelic « dons dureusaneulex 1 0 1 
MOtortranepUrtanioDa. sti ee cers wee 1 “0 Oi 
Pe presse Se Ieee es. APC, shes ee ERC MT 0 0 0 
SID OIE Wiss a nuseesabe Sane. oo Aiea ge Meeemeiss tant bu eae 2 1 0 
OlephoneS.1ay.6 shes gene ckee Shey cic ee ec oe Wik. SARE ee 0 0 0 
(8) Miscellaneous— 
Light and power and waterworks..................cc00cee . 3 1 0 
RGIOVATOTBI AY rete ees a tee eae. ed) JM ae 0 0 0 
Es TESA M0 “ARRON gt a B00 MER Ie RP A WARE ae ye 119 34 6 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the scope of the Act........ 9 EL) 0 
145 36* Z 


* One board dealt with three applications; one board was established by the Minister of Labour under 
Section 65 of the Act, without application from either party. 


TABLE II.—PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907 to MARCH 831, 1943 


Number of Number of 
Applications | Strikes not 
for averted 
Boards or Ended 


Industries affected 


I. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, other 
public utilities and war work:— 


(1) sean and smelting— 


Gah sia te LL SMR Beth CER, FORE one, ree eee 116 13 
Other mon-metalies iirc oUF ee oe Oe Rud Sk ly ee aie ew ae eo 3 0 
1 SNEED ah eat crete citing OS: Haein eninge al ud iM ask chairs adit when sit Midian as 26 6 
ASDORLOBL CAP IICIAL | SURE TEL SAT ees EE SOE ATE: IR 1 0 
BG dud seat tc Gag ARI LOL RE. & Abarey rat Ge NE | RE “2 1 

(2) Transportation and communication— 
Steam railway e.4c sere eee ee oe « ee al TE Ue dati Lh elk ake ee 277 7 
erect andjelectric railways. (iota: Aes Gh A Oa es 158 8 
Motor Lfansportationr. ane ocniecc sce ak: ook | cA 30 0 
HXPrebs se ce ee ee be Oi eo ee ee OR ee ee an eT 16 1 
Shipping ses oe eines. Be ae ee Ae ae ee Pied (2 Baie ae 78 1 
Teleitaniia.: 0 tik ts Stig ct. a ene een et Be ne ae ee 36 1 
Telephonese.), (So ee Ae Ua Pr dete hak Cee aha e 14 0 

(3) Miscellaneous— 

Lightand power and, waterworks... oAnccs «denon 64sec nua Mee yal 3 
POVATOLS Ses cee Sa ee OL Tee oats ee UNS ena Lh nae eee 16 0 
(4) WAT WOR Rd OR hai ch Bel hag a Wace a ed, ae ae 293 17 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within the direct scope of the Act........... 198 2 
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TABLE V.—CAUSES OF DISPUTES IN CONNECTION WITH WHICH APPLICATIONS 
WERE MADE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF BOARDS OF CONCILIATION 
AND INVESTIGATION 


SsSssssSsSsSama9S@$=$@Mm90smsmSsSSS 


Calendar Fiscal Calendar Fiscal 

Cause year year year year 
1941 1941-42 1942 1942-43 
Unioneivecognition Soleliy sai shen chk abt conn ote 44 50 16 2p 
Union Recognition and other causes.................. 45 40 61 89 
Other than Union Recognition. ..>...025....0.......6 54 42 29 33 


Bol Re SOIR. | Rte Roti SM REE ie 143 132 106 145 


From Table V it will be observed that the question of union recognition 
was one of, if not the most important cause of industrial disputes during the 
fiscal year. 


TABLE VI.—DISPOSAL OF APPLICATIONS UNDER PROVISIONS OF 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, FISCAL 
YEAR 1942-43 
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Total number of applications received during fiscal year 1942-43......... 


* The figure of 35 applications referred to Boards of Conciliation and Investigation does not correspond 
with the figure shown in Table I of Boards established. This is accounted for in the fact that one Board 
was established by the Minister of Labour without application from either party to the dispute. 


ProcrEpines UNDER Section 5 oF p.c. 4020, as AMENDED 


The Minister of Labour, pursuant to Section 5 of P.C. 4020, may direct an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission to examine “into any allegation that 
any person has been discharged or discriminated against for the reason that he 
is a member of or is working on behalf of a trade union or that any person has 
been coerced or intimidated to induce him to join a trade union’’. 


The Commission, failing settlement of the matters at issue, reports its find- 
ing and recommendations to the Minister of Labour who issues whatever order 
he deems necessary to give effect to the recommendations. The Order of the 
Minister is final and binding upon those concerned by it. 


It has been the practice of the Department of Labour, on receipt of allega- 
tions of intimidation, discrimination or coercion, to initiate a preliminary investi- 
gation by an Industrial Relations Officer to ascertain if the facts of the matter 
justify a formal investigation by a Commission. In a large number of cases the 
Industrial Relations Officer has been able to effect a voluntary settlement by 
the employer, thus rendering the appointment of a Commission unnecessary. 
In many other cases, the preliminary investigation has disclosed that the allega- 
tions had either been withdrawn, or were of such a nature that the appointment 
of a Commission would serve no good purpose. 
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Below will be found the statistics relating to 31 investigations by Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissions during the fiscal year 1942-1948: ‘ 


INVESTIGATIONS BY INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INQUIRY COMMISSIONS INTO 
ALLEGATIONS OF DISMISSAL FOR UNION MEMBERSHIP OR ACTIVITY— 
.FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1942-1943 


Number of cases investigated by Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions........ 31 
Number of persons involved in cases investigated.............. Ben Lt, CUR ER 213 
Number reinstated voluntarily by employer during the investigation, no findings 
Pee BC COSEAT YG ot. te) rk de a aR Cie ceeds LRN vp ils as glee 
Number found dismissed for union activity or membership and ordered reinstated 


anrubee: Manveter Gt Te boar 294 c PS ele nek & Syren Meme Pad ie by Le a SB eee 1 
Number found: dismissed. for iust cause ye ewe, cl SY 8. es ges a HO ee as 22% 
Number found dismissed or laid off in the ordinary course of business for economic 

ESSERE Se PN, TP Cee ONC MeN meee PRCA (cc MAN Rca re Me reo etek Peg! ates Sana 5 CU 122 
Number found having left employment voluntarily............ 00000000 cee eee eet 5 
Number found having preferable employment or otherwise not wishing to return.. 24** 


*One person in this group was reinstated voluntarily by employer and is counted in both groups. 
**19 persons received monetary settlement and allegations withdrawn. 


RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY CALENDAR YEARS 


References and figures in the following statement pertain to all industrial 
disputes in Canada without making any distinction as to whether they are 
dealt with under Dominion or provincial legislation. 


The Department has maintained a record of strikes and lockouts in Canada, 
since its establishment towards the end of 1900, publishing in the Labour Gazette 
each month a list of those in progress with particulars as to the nature and 
result of each dispute. A review, with a statistical analysis for each calendar 
year, is published as early as possible in the year following. A strike or lockout, 
included as such in the record, is a cessation of work involving six or more employ- 
ees for at least one working day, or a number of workers for part of a day, causing 
a time loss of at least ten man working days. The statistical compilation includes 
only workers directly affected, that is, those on strike or locked out, but the 
employees indirectly involved, that is, unable to work because of the stoppage 
are shown in footnotes where the: number is important. 


Information as to the occurrence of strikes or lockouts is secured from 
correspondents of the Labour Gazette, from the officers of the Department in 
touch with disputes and negotiations, from labour organizations or other repre- 
sentatives of workers involved, from employers concerned and other sources. A 
statement as to each dispute showing causes, dates, result, ete., is secured, if 
possible, from the representatives of each party. 


The period since the outbreak of war has been marked by a substantial 
industrial expansion and increase in employment as well as by increases in prices 
and the cost of living. This expansion was accompanied by a considerable 
increase in 1940, in 1941 and again in 1942, in the number of industrial disputes 
and in the resulting time loss. From 122 in 1939, the number of disputes in 
all industries in Canada rose to 168 in 1940, to 231 in 1941 and to 354 in 1942, 
while the number of workers involved rose from 41,038 in 1939 to 60,619 in 
1940 to 87,091 in 1941 and to 113,916 in 1942. The time loss in man working 
days rose from 224,588 in 1939, to 266,318 in 1940, to 433,914 in 1941 and to 
450,202 in 1942. During 1942, both industrial production and employment were 
at the highest levels recorded up to that time. Industrial production in 1942 
was 28 per cent higher than in 1941 and employment 14 per cent higher than in 
1941, while the time loss due to industrial disputes was only 4 per cent higher 
in 1942 than it was in 1941. The number of workers involved in all disputes 
in Canada in the year 1942 was the largest of any year since 1919, the comparable 
figures being 113,916 in 1942 and 148,915 in 1919. The recorded time loss of 
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450,202 man working days in 1942 was exceeded by the recorded time loss in 
21 individual years during the period 1901-41. The latest year in which the 
recorded time loss exceeded that of 1942 was 1937 with a recorded time loss of 
886,393 man working days. 


Many disputes were of short duration and involved comparatively small 
numbers of workers. Two strikes, one involving motor vehicle factory workers 
at Windsor and the other gold miners at Kirkland Lake together involved more 
than 16,000 workers and caused more than 30 per cent of the total time loss. 
Twelve strikes involved about one-third of the workers and caused about 55 
per cent of the time loss. 


Strikes in manufacturing industries accounted for nearly two-thirds of the 
total time loss compared with about one-half of the time loss in 1941. A great 
increase in time loss resulted from strikes in shipbuilding, which in recent years 
had been relatively unimportant. Also in the manufacture of boots and shoes, 
pulp and paper, and in the liquor and tobacco industries substantial increases 
were recorded. Strikes in mining on the other hand were of relatively less 
importance than in 1941, when they caused 44 per cent of the time loss or a 
total of 191,689 days as compared with a percentage of 28-8 in 1942, or a total 
of 129,529 days. Strikes in coal mining resulted in somewhat more than half 
of this total and most of the remainder was due to the strike of gold miners at 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario. 


The principal cause of strikes in 1942 was to obtain increases in wages, 
there being a total of 174 due to this cause during the year. Forty-three strikes 
were for union recognition. It would appear that about 30 per cent of the workers 
involved in all strikes were successful in their demands and about 23 per cent 
were partially successful, while 42 per cent were unsuccessful. For the remainder 
of the workers the result was indefinite and one strike was unterminated at the 
end of the year. Conciliation was an important factor in the settlement of 127 
strikes during the year and negotiations in the case of 112. 


A complete survey of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1942 was 
published in the Labour Gazette, July issue, 1943, pages 949-981. Comparative 
figures and charts covering the period 1901-1942 are included in the survey. 


The annual review of strikes and lockouts in other countries during 1942 was 
published in the Labour Gazette, July issue, 1943, pages 982-985. 
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V. TRAINING ACTIVITIES 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 


TRAINING PROGRAM 1942-1943 


After the expiration of the Youth Training Act on March 31, 1942 a Bill 
was introduced to Parliament to provide for the continuation of vocational 
training. This Bill was referred to special sub-committees of the House of 
Commons and the Senate and received Royal assent on August 1, 1942 under 
the title Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. This Act provides for the 
carrying on of whatever types of training are needed for the war effort and for 
the continuation of approved projects formerly carried on under the Youth 
Training Act, 1939. It also provides for various types of training which may be 
desirable in the post-war period. 


In accordance with a provision of the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act, 1942, the report of the Dominion Supervisor of Training setting forth 
statements of expenditures and obligations contracted during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1943 together with other detail concerning the administration 
of the Act was duly published. The report also deals with the administration 
of Youth Training and Dominion-Provincial War Emergency Training which 
were carried on under agreements with the provinces but with funds from the 
War Appropriations prior to the passing of the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act. 


In accordance with the terms of the Act, a Vocational Training Advisory 
Council was appointed December 1, 1942. The Council held its first meeting 
in February, 1943, and appointed four sub-committees to deal with the following 
matters :— 


(a) Industrial Training and Apprenticeship. 

(b) Agricultural and Rural Training. 

(c) Rehabilitation Training for Discharged Members of the Forces. 
(d) Assistance to Vocational Schools. 


The Council has submitted to the Minister a number of recommendations 
for his consideration. 


DOMINION-PROVINCIAL YOUTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Projects in connection with the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 
Program were submitted by the provinces and approved by the Minister. 
Each province bore its own administrative costs, other costs being shared equally 
between the province and the Dominion. For the most part, ira ning projects 
were related to the war effort and during the year certain projects, formerly 
carried on but now considered non-essential, were discontinued. During the 
year 14,152 persons (6,564 males and 7,588 females) were given 175,874 days 
of training in various types of projects. 


SrupENT AID 


Student aid schedules were carried on, in co-operation with the provincial 
governments in all provinces except Ontario, with contributions made on a 50-50 
basis between the Dominion and the provinces. A small sum of money was 
made available in Quebec and in the four Western Provinces to give a limited 
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amount of financial assistance to students in any year in any ‘aculty. The greater 
portion of that sum was utilized to assist students in agriculture and in home 
economics. Financial assistance was also provided to help meet the shortage 
of teachers in the Western Provinces and the Maritimes. 


_ The greater part of the money expended on Student Aid was utilized to 
assist students in all years in engineering and science and students (other than 
first year students) in medicine and dentistry. The selection was made by a 
committee for each province and university from applicants with good academic 
standing who were unable to proceed with a university course without financial 
assistance and who signed an agreement that they would make their services 
available in connection with the war effort in the capacity for which they had 
been trained. Assistance was given by grant or loan, or a combination of grant 
and loan, according to the policy favoured by each provincial government. In 
order to provide for students who were ineligible under the joint Dominion- 
Provincial schedules and for students residing in a province where there was no 
joint schedule, a special Dominion fund of $400,000 was obtained from the 
War Appropriation. This fund was made available, solely as a loan, to students 
in engineering, science, medicine and dentistry. The number of students 
assisted both from the special Dominion fund and the joint Dominion-Provincial 
schedules was 2,154. 


In order to increase the output of doctors and dentists, the universities 
accelerated the courses in the faculties of medicine and dentistry by shortening 
the summer vacation period. This entailed additional costs on the universities 
which they were unable to meet. Therefore, authority was obtained by Order 
in Council for utilizing part of the special $400,000 appropriation for this 
purpose. 


War EMERGENCY TRAINING 


The Dominion Government bore practically the entire cost of this pro- 
gram. Provincial governments bore certain administrative charges and fifty 
per cent of the cost of machinery and equipment. A very substantial contri- 
bution, however, was made by provincial governments and municipal school 
boards in placing at the disposal of the Dominion, without charge for rental 
or depreciation, vocational shops in the existing technical and vocational schools. 


These were supplemented, where necessary, by the opening of special training 


centres. The majority of the schools throughout the year operated on the basis 
of two and, in some cases, three shifts per day. 


I.—R.C.A.F. Cuasses 


War Emergency Training was recognized as an official part of the R.C.A.F. 
training plan. Whereas in previous years the training had all been on a pre- 
enlistment basis, during this year the R.C.A.F. enlisted all applicants prior to 
enrolment in War Emergency Schools and after August 15, 1942 put them on 
full military pay and allowances. This reduced the estimated cost of this 
schedule by about forty per cent. The length of the training varied from four 
to six months. 25,329 persons received training in these classes. 


Il.—Army CLASSES 


The personnel in these classes were all enlisted men referred by the Director 
of Trade Training at Army Headquarters. Training normally continued for 
three months and followed a syllabus of training drawn up by the Army. 13,470 
persons received training in these classes. 


———————————— 
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IlJ.—Navy CLassEs 


The number enrolled showed a very substantial increase over the earol 
ment for the previous year. All trainees were enlisted navy personnel. Courses 
lasted from four to eight months. 3,961 persons received training in these 
classes. 


IV.—REHABILITATION TRAINING FOR DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE 
J ForRcESs 


Vocational training for discharged members of the forces was provided at 
the request of the Department of Pensions and National Health. In general, 
applicants were more interested in obtaining immediate employment at a 
remunerative wage than in taking a longer course which would fit them for 
permanent re-establishment by affording them a broader basis of skill. This 
circumstance, combined with the fact that employment was readily available 
for the great majority of men and women immediately after their discharge, 
accounts for the comparatively small number of persons, 1,196, who took 
advantage of the training afforded. 


V.—INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


A. Full-time Pre-employment Classes 


Enrolment showed a very marked decrease during the year due to two 
factors:+— 
(a) many industries had reached peak employment and only required 
replacements to take care of their labour turnover; 


(b) a very sharp reduction in the potential supply of suitable trainees. 


The outstanding feature of the year was the very marked increase in the 
number of women who were given training for a wide variety of occupations 
and who, after a little preliminary training, proved themselves as adaptable and 
efficient as men. During the year 20,675 men and 16,067 women received 
training in these classes. So far as possible, definite sponsorship was obtained 
for individual trainees or even for whole classes from some specific industry, to 
whom the trainees were referred for employment immediately on the completion 
of their course. The new manpower regulations of National Selective Service 
first introduced in September, 1942 necessitated a complete revision of procedure 
with regard to the obtaining of permits for trainees and for subsequent place- 
ment in employment. During the year it was found necessary to increase the 
amount of weekly subsistence allowances to trainees to enable them to undergo 
full-time pre-employment training. Under authority of Order in Council 
obtained in the previous year, all trainees in full-time pre-employment classes 
were covered under the Government Employees Compensation Act for all 
purposes other than the payment of compensation for temporary disability. 


B.—Part-time Classes 


A wide range of training was given in part-time classes at the request of 
employers for workers on their payroll and for whom the employing company 
wished additional training, with a view to their upgrading and promotion. 
Many of these classes were held in vocational schools, while others were held 
in plants. 16,591 men and 3,325 women, a total of 19,916 persons, received 
training in part-time industrial classes during the year. 


C.—Plant Schools 


As it was recognized that vocational schools would not have a variety of 
machinery and equipment necessary to provide training for many of the occu- 
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pations in modern industry, authority was obtained for carrying on plant schools 
in certain industrial establishments. Basic principles were laid down, upon the 
fulfilment of which official approval was given to plant classes. Those enrolled 
in plant schools were all employees of the company and the course of training 
was drawn up and approved, with its length and content determined by the 
nature of the occupation to be followed. Where a plant school was approved, 
War Emergency Training repaid to the employer the salaries of instructors and 
allowances to trainees. During the year 10,780 persons received training in 
approved plant schools. 


D.—Foremanship Training 


To meet an urgent demand for industry throughout. the country, a pro- 
gram was inaugurated in May, 1942 to train foremen and supervisors. This 
was adapted to Canadian conditions from a similar program in the United 
States, which was made available to the Department of Labour by the Training 
Within Industry Branch of the War Manpower Commission, who kindly loaned 
the services of Mr. Glenn Gardiner and Mr. Clifton Cox to hold the initial 
training institutes. This program comprised three distinct units:— 


Job Instruction Training (commenced in May, 1942) 
Job Relations Training (commenced in November, 1942) 
Job Methods Training (commenced in March, 1943). 


The Job Instructor Unit trained 17,010 persons, the Job Relations Unit 
3,910 persons and the Job Methods Unit 12 persons, making a total of 20,932 
persons who received foremanship training during the year. 


The yearly conference of War Emergency Training was held at Ottawa 
at the end of February, and was attended by the Regional Directors and other 
representatives. 


Technical Education Act 


In 1919 the Dominion Parliament passed the Technical Education Act 
authorizing a contribution of ten million dollars to the provinces, to be expended 
over a period of ten years for the purpose of assisting any form of vocational, 
technical or industrial education or instruction deemed necessary or desirable 
in promoting industry and the mechanical trades, or increasing the earning 
capacity, efficiency and productive power of those employed therein. The 
yearly grants to the provinces, sanctioned under the provisions of the Act, were 
determined by first setting aside the sum of ten thousand dollars for each province 
and then dividing the remainder in proportion to population. 


The Act was extended from time to time in order that provinces that had not 
taken full advantage of their apportionments during the ten year period might 
be enabled to use the full amount to their credit. The latest extension covers 
the period from March 31, 1939, to March 31, 1944, to enable the Province of 
Manitoba to use the amount available under its apportionment. 


On April 1, 1942, there was available to the Province of Manitoba the sum 
of $185,422.46. During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1943, Manitoba 
received $18,703.59 in accordance with the provisions of the Act as extended, 
leaving a balance of $166,718.87. 
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VI. GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


- The Government Annuities Act (Chapter 7 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927, as amended by Chapter 33 of the Statutes of 1931) authorizes the 
issue of Government Annuities, it being considered “‘in the public interest that 
habits of thrift be promoted and that the people of Canada be encouraged and 
aided thereto so that provision may be made for old age.” Under the Act, the 
Minister of Labour may contract with any person resident or domiciled in 
Canada for the sale of a Government Annuity. 


A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in quarterly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of 
years certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, whichever period shall be 
the longer. Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are 
for purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age, by monthly, 
quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate annuities are 
for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed who wish to obtain 
immediate incomes in return for their accumulated savings. 


Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its mem- 
bers, or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, of 
annuities otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. 
In the latter case the purchase money required may be derived partly from the 
wages of employees and partly from employers’ contributions. Under early 
pension plan agreements such employees were treated as individual annuitants. 
Later, group annuity contracts were adopted. Under such a contract a certi- 
ficate is issued to each employee participating, to be replaced by an immediate 
annuity contract when the purchase has been completed and the annuity has 
become due. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, 
up to and inclusive of March 31, 1943, the total number of individual contracts 
and certificates issued was 90,350. Table I shows the number of individual 
contracts and certificates issued and net receipts by fiscal years, the number for 
the fiscal year under review being 9,608. Of these, 5,437 were contracts with 
individual annuitants and 4,171 were certificates issued under all the group 
contracts—i.e., additional certificates issued under group contracts previously 
effective as well as certificates issued during the year 1942-3 under new group 
contracts. There was a total of 70 group contracts in effect. Among the 
contracts issued during the year were 1,343 immediate annuity contracts with 
an average amount of annuity of $304. 


The total net receipts throughout the period were $212,150,685.67, net 
receipts for the year under review being $20,416,365.41. These sums represent 
total receipts less premiums refunded without interest by reason of overpayment 
or cancellation of application for annuity. 


The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1948, is shown 
in Table II to be $190,298,479.00. This includes the sum. of $497,790.26 trans- 
ferred to maintain the reserve. The excess of receipts over payments for the 
year was $16,889,653.74. 
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Of the 90,350 contracts and certificates issued since the inception of the 
Act, 8,723 were cancelled, leaving in effect on March 31, 19438, 81,627 (Table 
III). Annuity was payable under 26,361 of these and annuity was still deferred 
under the remaining 55,266. The total amount of annuity payable under 
vested contracts was $10,451,286.00, an average of $396.00 per contract. The 
value of all outstanding annuities was $190,298,479 of which $118,631,536 was: 
the value of vested annuities and $71,666,943 the value of deferred annuities. 


TABLE I.—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND CERTIFICATES 
ISSUED AND NET RECEIPTS THEREUNDER, BY FISCAL YEARS 
Individual Individual 
Fiscal Contracts Net Fiscal Contracts Net 
Year Ending and Pressing. Year Ending "iu PEEISGR Hechints 
March 31 Certificates aie March 31 Certificates P 
Issued Issued: 

$ cts. $ cts. 
TIOGA ER py ts 66 GO Sob ST H19I7 operas. eae ee 503 1,894,885 29 
POO Pres A ea ok Oe 566 434,490 89 OOS oaks een 1,223 3,843,087 96 
i el Data ea iain 1,069 05, 44) 40 111999. BA Pee 1,328 4,272,418 87 
D082 PPT eS 1032 440,600 60) ||198020. Se OP. Ue DASH 3,156,475 24 
TOUT ieee for eee ea 373 Bis 1S 0).0 al LOS Ly sik te ry oe Me Like 3,612, 233 88 
BLE 2 i may MR Ml SE a le 318 DIU OOO TS dl 1UGo oot fee ees 1,726 4,194,383 81 
TORY ee Oma RAS (6 igs Ue 264 PG TODCQD MIO SS Bh ke SW 3,547,345 03 
PORCH ite dun sega OAL 320 S41 GOG (ODN | A934 oe car: wb ete ar 2,412 7,071,439 00 
POUT OMT inl SSN eee 285 Behe AO i LOSOP, st oe tater, a 3,930 13,376,400 02 
AOS iy At cs a eae 187 D992, TOOL AIEOSG Lee) Sate AA TE De 6,357 21,281,981 31 
UR oo | SRG Wa 147 Deo OAMO? WLOST. Ceua erie eey ta ee 7,806 23,614,823 95 
LO 20 se RA hry vat cae 204 AOS F187 Sul MOBS uice, aut, aunt 4 ibs 5, 424. 13,550,483 22 
POS V Ea wpe neler e 195 DORON) AO LOGO <¢ Meee. ely ee ee 8,518 18,189,318 98 
PL POLLEN Ma EA ai 277 TAB ASO SO ISA0 a a 9,014 20,001,533 26 
TOSSES cE Rae foe ee 339 17028 535307 LO4Ts at woke ele ees 11,994 18,803,645 27 
hE. ies yas Seve ane ule 409 J 406, 81s OS ICAO ie sy 0 fee ira oe, 8,593 19, 630, 644 58 
i a po PA ahaa Catala. Ma 486 1,006; S22 °05 "1194570" sah ye eine kee 9,608 20,416, 365 41 

1 PAT) Oe Bae PANG Gal Ae 668 12983592 ie _ 
Otaler ee sey 90,350 | 212,150,685 67 


RS ae Ue ee 
TABLE Il.—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT FOR YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 831, 1943 


ASSETS 
Balance ateredit'of fundsApril ei04gl ee AEG ey $ 172,911,035 00 
Receipts 1942-3, ‘lesa payments 0770.61 )) ee he ae eo We a 16,889,653 74 
Amount transferred to maintain reserve.............................. 497,790 26 
Balance at credit of fund, March 31, 1943....-................. shh. ay B90; 29847908 
LIABILITIES 
Value of all outstanding annuities (see Table DET). OU DOR AS 900 Deg erOnnG 
REcEIPTS 
immediate annutties. 5.75240) Ae UTR DE I Bt Oe hE a $ 5,475,992 34 
Pieterred aumuities. igh mie) Mae, caer Pe AN Uiedod ok Aap 15,026,135 89 
Anterest, af 47ono March Bi: O43 re ey une ee CS Ears 7,026,976 79 
DOG AL cies alin sits ¢ a Maseiince sie Uae OT EEE En ta $ 27,529,105 02 | 
PAYMENTS | 
i Wested Annuition 2 Wk beat Ae ke hs oe eet ee $ 10,107,071 43 
Commuted values. (icc e cs Ree Mae ie ett) Ue aks On bake NRRL 40,518 77 
Premiums returned with anterest Wiel tiga /.. OO. wan ies 405,098 26 
Premivms returned ‘without interest. .1..-sshv43eocueuw ok. ede a eee 86,762 82 
Beir UPR ae ot a) RARE SO ae ae oat MON ROP at tk be $ 10,639,451 28 
Receipts leas paiymentasl949-8 4 ssh lee hace AY ks OEaee Dae 16,889,653 74 


$ 27,529,105 02 
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TABLE III.— VALUATION, MARCH 31, 1948, OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND CERTIFI- 
CATES ISSUED PURSUANT TO THE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT AND IN 
FORCE ON TRAT DATE. 


Number Present 
of Amount Value 
Classification Contracts of of 
and Annuity Annuities 
Certificates in Force 
Vested— $ $ 
Baales te ee vba ie ei tee Gaal eet cit) | eather. et eo wR. 3,875 1,629; 714i) 04 14h 1 Be 
PUGS AOS Md bn iusyclervans PPR a ae: Be ee LO Min ca 7,786 | 2,669,610 | 27,199,325 
ioe T cae RN REN LICL OTS deg pa tet me hell nae, alin prada RIC ath Lae aA 4,055 | 1,934,308 | 21,641,805 
isin Wics puaranveedt: LUPE MARTIM) Lh PRE og TAIL LRT Fe LOL 2,728,007) 35, 220, 709 
TB eT ANAT APA On Bs 5 A Oa nosh Pe URE SA One INTE 0 ds oe hen RPA a poaa Sale ied Swit Qs 8S 899, 621 26 lee 
BPOABL BULVIVOF SUATANTCOG ooo... fa: 6 Uisle stele dela um on bse wiapedelnasys 1,309 594, 666 8,701, 853 
EEE GRECO te RO eee A ee Ne Re TARE RN ee les cones eee 26,361 | 10,451,286 | 118,631,536 
Deferred contracts and certificates. :.....0. 05) ...0 elidel. SHA ZOGM EL tude. be bed. 71,666,943 
U6 aaa aoe ata raed edallins Miata ue dbiearie Et (3. ce a eH ag BL NO2 Roe ae acc aly 190, 298,479 


ANALYSIS OF VESTED ANNUITIES 


The statistical tables given below were compiled from data regarding vested 
contracts (those under which annuity was being paid) in Table III, in effect on 
March 31, 1943, exclusive of last survivor contracts. In Table IV (a) the 
number of contracts analysed was 22,867. This number included those under 
which, the life having failed during the guaranteed period, annuity certain was 
payable. From this table, which shows the distribution of contracts by amount 
of annuity, it may be found that 75-5 per cent of the annuities were for amounts 
under $600, 14-9 per cent for $600 but less than $1,200 and 9-6 per cent for 
$1,200 or over (those over $1,200 having been issued prior to August, 1931). 
In Table IV (b) the number analysed was 21,996, which included all contracts 
on existing single lives. The classification was by sex and age of annuitant and 
showed the largest age group to be 60-69 for each sex, the arithmetic average of 
attained ages under all contracts being 65-9 years. 


TABLE IV.—~VESTED ANNUITY CONTRACTS, SINGLE LIFE ONLY, IN EFFECT ON 
MARCH 31, 1943 . 


(a) By Amount or ANNUITY 


: Number of Cumulative 
Amount of Annuity Conta p.c. an 

RTE ONaT UMA es ed 6 atte IC Mal Og de, ata eb no bots eS ataidiel Ei = pages 11,885 52-0 52-0 
UNE Bee eT e OO ficg et Attn Ce eck Rttatbe s gor S aheleoein aide sate ele 5, 367 23-5 75:5 
Ase t AT UU Ty. skis yeti vn ere tale waa Aral ad, eles 3 2,620 11-4 86-9 
OC TCEN Gg PA PSES0E WNT IB A Oa TT a een Aa ot fae ea 809 3:5 90-4 
re OU Re Ae Metin hy et ee NTS Mawel Mpar ele sn + a al ge 2,054 9-0 99-4 
ge aed Oo i nes Sena gee wc ea Oma ee Mave Ly eae a ae ae 132 0:6 100-0 
AOL Seer ee! AME iat lei Mmm UT ney ta at ste 22,867 LOOE OR een nn 


(b) By Sex anp Acs or ANNUITANT 


ee 


Male Female Total a a 
. . enna} CUM ULV 
Age Attained Number of Number of : Number of a p.c. 
Contracts pe Contracts Pete Contracts eS 

Wess pnanOre refers we 125) 1-7 awl! 2-5 496 2-2 2-2 
LS NSE ene ere 297 4-0 807 5-6 1,104 5-0 72 
ORO ne ete Mea, le 1,334 17-8 2,707 18-6 4,041 18-4 25-6 
Benes. Sh. SP Cte 4, To. 2,977 39°8 5,500 37-9 8,477 38°5 64-1 
DS an aa 2,138 28-6 3,994 27-5 6,132 27-9 92-0 
a cel) 5 a mee Wale, aOR inte 560 7-5 1, 084 7-5 1, 644 View 99-5 
DORAN CSOWCI occa. sah eae 42 0-6 60 0-4 102 0-5 100-0 
iecPotales. feta. 7,473 100-0 14, 523 100-0 21,996 100-0-laa ee 
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Vil. COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


The Combines Investigation Act, chapter 26 R.S.C., 1927, provides for the 
investigation of trade combinations, mergers, trusts and monopolies alleged to 
have operated to the detriment of the public through enhancing prices, fixing 
common prices, restricting competition, limiting production or otherwise mono- 
polizing or restraining trade. | 


The extension of wartime trade control measures continued during the year 
under review as the national economy was more completely converted to the 
needs of war. Fields of industry and trade to which the Combines Investigation 
Act is applicable are subject to direct price and supply controls of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, the Department of Munitions and Supply and other 
government wartime agencies. Accordingly matters which in times of peace 
would have been subjects for investigation under the Combines Investigation 
Act have been referred to and dealt with by the appropriate wartime authority. 
Certain other matters have been dealt with by preliminary examination under 
the Combines Investigation Act, but in view of these wartime conditions no 
extensive inquiries under the Act were proceeded with during the year. The 
Commissioner has continued to act also as a member and Enforcement Adminis- 
trator of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Proceedings were initiated by the City of Toronto during the year to claim 
fines imposed in the case of The King v. Container Materials Limited et al, 
which involved members of a combine of shipping container manufacturers. 
The claim of the City of Toronto was rejected by Mr. Justice Hope of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario on October 14, 1942, who held that the fines were payable to 
the Dominion of Canada. An appeal against the judgment was taken by the 
city to the Ontario Court of Appeal. In a judgment given on March 16, 1943, 
a majority of the court dismissed the appeal. Notice was given by the City of 
meron that an appeal would be taken to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 

ouncil. 


VIII. EMPLOYMENT OFFICES CO-ORDINATION ACT 


The final federal subventions paid under the Kmployment Offices Co- 
ordination Act (Chapter 57 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927) were for 
the period April 1 to July 31, 1941, in accordance with uniform agreements which 
ee concluded with all the provincial governments except that of Prince Edward 

sland. 


Section 100 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, provided for the 
repeal of the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act by the Governor-in-Council 
by proclamation. Order in Council P.C. 497, J anuary 19, 1943, provided auth- 
ority for repeal by proclamation. The Proclamation was dated J anuary 19, 1943, 
and was published in the Canada Gazette, February 13, 1943. 
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IX. THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION—THE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
BRANCH 


With the introduction of the National Selective Service Civilian Regulations, 
it became obvious that the Regulations tied in so closely with the work of public 
employment offices that the Department was faced with the alternatives of 
duplicating offices inaugurated under the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
or of utilizing those offices for the administration of National Selective Service 
Regulations. 


Accordingly, ‘for the efficient administration of the said National Selective 
Service Regulations, 1942, and more particularly, to avoid duplication of serv- 
ices”, by Order in Council P.C. 7994 of September 4, 1942, with the approval 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, control of the officers and other 
staff of the Unemployment Insurance Commission was placed at the disposal of 
the Minister of Labour for the duration of the war or until such earlier date as 
may be fixed by Order in Council, that is to say, the Minister of Labour was 
empowered to utilize for administrative purposes the field organization of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to carry into effect National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations. The regional and local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, thus transferred temporarily to the Department, 
are known as the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch. 


General supervision of insurance matters, arising under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, remains with the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Due to the administration of National Selective Service Regulations, the 
process of establishing new offices and of appointing and training new personnel 
in the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch was speeded 
up considerably. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission has submitted a report on all 
activities of the Commission during the fiscal year, which will be published. 
This report also serves as the annual report of the Employment Service and 
Unemployment Insurance Branch of the Department. 
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X. REINSTATEMENT IN CIVIL EMPLOYMENT ACT 


The War Measures (Civil Employment Reinstatement) Regulations of 
June 27, 1941, provided for the reinstatement. of men discharged from the Armed 
Forces in their former employment. The Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act, 1942, requires employers of persons accepted for certain war services to 
reinstate such persons in employment at discharge, and, as far as possible under 
conditions. not less favourable than those which would have been applicable to 
them had they remained in their employment. The Act applies to men or women 
on active service in the present war in the naval, military or air forces, the mem- 
bers of the Corps of (Civilian) Fire Fighters for Service in the United Kingdom, to 
persons called out for training or service under the National Resources Mobili- 
zation Act, and to merchant seamen who are British subjects and citizens of 
Canada and who were employed on a ship of any of the Allied Nations. 


Three main obligations imposed upon an employer are: 


(1) to reinstate his former employee after discharge from the Armed Forces 
with full seniority rights, the period of service with the Armed Forces 
to count in determining pension rights and other benefits; 

(2) not to discharge an employee before he is accepted for the Armed 
Forces in order to evade the obligations of reinstatement; 


(3) ‘not to discharge a reinstated employee without cause, the burden of 
proving good cause being upon the employer if the discharge occurs 
within six months of reinstatement. 


In August, 1942, reinstatement privileges were extended to include any 
employed civilian induced or directed to other employment by a National Select- 
ive Service Officer and the National Selective Service Civilian Regulations of 
January, 1943, extended the same privileges to persons whose employment had 
been terminated by their employers under an Order of the Minister of Labour. 


The Minister of Labour is responsible for the administration and enforce- 
ment of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act and these functions have 
been assigned to the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch 
with the Legal Division of that Branch to carry on this work. 
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XI. BRITISH COLUMBIA SECURITY COMMISSION 


JAPANESE EVACUATION AND PLACEMENT 


Provision for the establishment of the British Columbia Security Commis- 
sion was made by Order in Council, P.C. 1665, March 4, 1942, and the members 
of the Commission and of the Advisory Board were appointed by Order in 
Council, P.C. 1666, of the same date. 


The Commission, consisting of Major A. C. Taylor of Vancouver, Assistant 
Commissioner Mead of the R.C.M.P., and Assistant Commissioner Shirras of 
the British Columbia Provincial Police, was charged with the task of evacuating 
all persons of the Japanese race (over 21,000 persons) from certain strategic 
areas of British Columbia which had been declared ‘‘protected’”’? by Order in 
Council, P.C. 365 of January 16, 1942, and of their settlement elsewhere. 


Over 2,000 men were despatched at once to Mines and Resources road 


construction camps in the interior of British Columbia and in Northern Ontario. 


Subsequently, many of these were placed in commercial employment, but 
approximately 900 of the original number were still employed in the building 
of strategic highways in March, 1943. 


From the coastal islands and the Northern Pacific coast, as well as from 
the Vancouver City area, 8,000 Japanese were gathered at Hastings Park 
assembly centre (Vancouver) and were sent inland by train. Thousands more 
were sent directly from their Fraser Valley homes to the interior of British 
Columbia, and 3,700 to the sugar beet areas in Alberta and Manitoba. Four 
hundred Japanese-Canadian men, mostly young, single men, worked in Ontario 
sugar beet areas from June to November, 1942. 


By November, 1942, most of the Japanese had been evacuated from the 
restricted area. At least 5,000 persons consisting of individuals or family groups 
had left for self-supporting and individual employment projects in British 
Columbia or in various centres as far east as Montreal. 


The Commission in June, 1942, faced the problem of establishing temporary 
Housing Centres for 12,000 Japanese in the interior of British Columbia, and 
decided to renovate abandoned buildings in old mining towns for this purpose, 
at Greenwood, Slocan, New Denver, Rosebery, Sandon and Kaslo. ‘Two new 
towns were created at Tashme (near Hope) and Lemon Creek (near Slocan) 
on leased land. | 


With the removal of 100 invalid cases from Hastings Park to New Denver 
in March, 1943, evacuation was completed. On February 59, 1943, Order in 
Council, P.C:.946, dissolved the Commission and appointed its members, among 
others, to an Advisory Committee, and appointed Mr. George Collins of 
Winnipeg as Commissioner of Japanese Placement, under the direction of the 
Minister of Labour. 


Dispersal of employable Japanese into employment in a wide range of 
occupations and in all provinces from British Columbia to Quebec has proceeded 
gradually since the summer of 1942. Almost 1,000 men were employed in 
commercial lumbering during the winter of 1942-43, and a similar number in 
British Columbia fuel cutting. It is planned to expand these operations In the 
next year. Over 5,000 Japanese men, women and children were employed in 
agriculture last summer, and this number has increased in 1943. 
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XII. RESEARCH AND STATISTICS BRANCH 


Statistical and other information as to strikes and lockouts, changes in 
prices and the cost of living, industrial agreements and fatal industrial accidents 
is collected and compiled by the Research and Statistics Branch of the Depart- 
ment. ‘The information is used in connection with the settlement of industrial 
disputes and negotiations for agreements as to wages and working conditions not 
only by conciliation officers of the Department and by Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, but also by 
employers and employees who obtain, on request, special compilations for this 
purpose. The Department also receives requests for such information from 
persons interested in the establishment or development of industries and from 
those engaged in the study of labour and social problems. The section of the 
work on wages, formerly constituting a unit of this branch, was transferred to 
the National War Labour Board following its appointment under an Order in 
Council passed on October 24, 1941. ; 


With the expansion of the responsibilities of the Department of Labour 
resulting from the War and the necessary control of manpower, the Research 
and Statistics Branch has extended its own work. Under the Branch, as now 
constituted, old and new functions are co-ordinated. In addition to being 
responsible for the Occupational History Survey of the Armed Forces to ascer- 
tain the educational status, industrial experience and occupational preference of 
members of the forces, the Branch conducted as of January 30, 1943, the most 
complete survey of employment ever held in the Dominion of Canada. All . 
employment with the exception of employment in regular government activities 
(Dominion, Provincial and Municipal), agriculture and domestic service was 
covered and all employers were asked to make returns giving the numbers of 
their employees by sex, marital status and age groups. As a result of this survey 
and additional supplementary studies, the total distribution of Canada’s human 
resources as of January 30, 1943 was calculated with reasonable accuracy. The 
survey of employment is planned to be conducted on an annual basis during the 
continuance of the war. The accompanying table shows the result of the survey 
of employment as of January 30, 1943. 


More effective planning for the control of Canada’s manpower was also 
accomplished during the fiscal year. This required the preparation of a modern 
industrial classification manual under which all business establishments in 
Canada could be classified. The reports on employment were classified accord- 
ing to this industrial classification manual and the labour priority system was 
put into operation on this frame work. 


In addition, plans for the improvement of the reporting system of the local 
National Selective Service offices were developed. These plans required reports 
on labour supply and demand by industry and by occupation. The Research 
and Statistics Branch compiles and analyses the weekly placement reports of the 
local National Selective Service offices and does a considerable volume of work 
for the Unemployment Insurance Commission including operating statistics in 
matters affecting employment. The results of the activities of the Branch are 
published in the Labour Gazette monthly. 


— 
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PRICES AND THE Cost oF LIVING 


The official index of the cost of living in Canada, calculated by the Dominion _ 
Bureau of Statistics, and first published in September, 1940, has appeared month 
by month in the Labour Gazette since that date. This index replaces that form- 
erly published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the base year 1926 as 
100 and that by the Department of Labour on the base year 191s as-100-1In 
addition, tables of retail prices of staple foods and fuel and the rates for rent 
for workingmen’s houses have been published regularly. The prices are the 
averages of those obtained in each city by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
supplemented by information reported by Labour Gazette correspondents, 
particularly as to the prices of milk, bread, fuel and rent. Summary tables of 
the index numbers of wholesale prices in Canada, as well as tables of index 
numbers of prices in the principal countries throughout the world for which such 
figures are available have also been published. As a result of war conditions, 
information is now not available for certain countries. 


The official index of the cost of living for Canada which is based on average 
prices during the period 1935 to 1939 as 100 was constructed to measure the 
changes in the cost of maintaining a constant budget over a considerable period 
of time. It is calculated from the prices as at the beginning of each month 
weighted by the quantities representing average family consumption as ascer- 
tained in a survey in 1938. Expenditure records were obtained from 1,439 
families of wage earners and salaried workers with earnings between $600 and 
$2,800 in that year. A description of the cost-of-living index, how it is cal- 
culated, and the complete list of items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, home furnishings, etc., with their weights is to be found 
in the Labour Gazette, July issue, 1943, page 1057. The control of prices under 
Order in Council P.C. 8527 of November 1, 1941, became effective on December 
1, 1941. The Order provided that no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the period September 15 to October 11, 
1941, except under the regulations of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
Under an Order in Council, November 21, 1941, the price ceiling was extended 
to rentals for all real property, the order to be administered by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. Previously the Board had fixed maximum rentals 
for housing in a few cities only. The activities of the Board in the operation 
of the price control policy are summarized monthly in the Labour Gazette under 
the title Price Control in Canada. 


The upward movement in the cost of living which commenced after the 
outbreak of war as indicated by the cost-of-living index showed a rise to 103-8 
per cent on April 1, 1940, adjusted to the base 100-0 for August, 1939. On 
April 1, 1941, the adjusted index figure was 107-7. At the beginning of the 
fiscal year under review the adjusted index was 115-0. On April 1, 1943, the 
adjusted index was 116-7. 


From October 1, 1941, the approximate basic date for price control, up to 
April, 1, 1943, the index rose from 114-6 to 116-7 or an increase of 1-8 per cent. 
For the comparable period during the last war, October, 1916, to April, 1918, 
the advance was 25-2 per cent. 


The total increase in the cost-of-living index between August, 1939, and 
April, 1943, was 16-7 per cent. For the equal period during the last war, that 
is between July, 1914, and March, 1918, the advance was 44-3 per cent. 


Foods advanced 29-6 per cent between August, 1939, and April, 1943; 
clothing 20-1 per cent; home furnishings and services 16-7 per cent; fuel and 
light 13-8 per cent; rent 7-2 per cent and the miscellaneous group 6-3 per cent. 


The cost-of-living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control 
Order (P.C. 5963, July 10, 1942, replacing P.C. 8253) must be based on the 
official cost-of-living index as adjusted to the base 100-0 for August, 1939. 
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The index number of wholesale prices in Canada calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and based upon average prices in’ 1926 as 100, rose from 
72-3 for August, 1939, to 95-1 for March, 1942, and to 98-5 for March, 1943. 
The increase during the year under review, therefore, was 3-6 per cent and since 
the outbreak of the war was 36-2 per cent. Between August, 1939, and March, 
1943, consumers’ goods advanced 33-6 per cent and producers’ goods 38-8 
per cent. The increase in the general index between July, 1914, and February, 
1918, the equal period during the last war, was 90-8 per cent. 


It will be noted that the index of wholesale prices of consumers’ goods has 
shown a greater percentage advance than the index of the cost of living. In 
addition to the fact that in periods of rapidly advancing prices, wholesale prices 
rise more quickly than do retail, there is the further fact that the items included 
in the two indexes are not the same and the weights assigned to similar items in 
the two calculations are different. Such important items as rent, rates for 
electricity, car fares, theatre admissions, various other services, etc., in which 
relatively little movement has been recorded are included in the cost of living 
index but not in the wholesale index. Also there are differences in the move- 
ment of the two indexes which are due to application of subsidies. In the case 
of milk the dealers’ buying price remained unchanged but the dealers’ selling 
price or the price to the consumer was reduced two cents per quart. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


The Department of Labour receives monthly reports from trade unions 
throughout the country, stating their membership and the number of members 
unemployed on the last day of each month. From these is calculated the 
percentage of the membership, covered by the reports, which was unemployed. 
These statistics are published monthly in the Labour Gazette for each province 
as well as by groups of industries. 


| Statistics for the fiscal year under review may be found in the May, 1943, 
issue of the Labour Gazette (pages 674-675). 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


During 1942 the Department continued its record of fatalities from accidents 
to workers during the course of their employment or arising out of it, or resulting 
from industrial diseases. Figures as to such fatalities, with information as to 
causes, were published quarterly in the Labour Gazette, and a summary for the 
calendar year 1942, together with a statistical analysis, appeared in the issue 
for March, 1943 (pages 409-418). As in previous years, information was 
obtained from the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, other 
provincial and Dominion authorities, factory inspectors, Departments of Mines, 
etc., and from Labour Gazette correspondents and newspapers. Supplementary 
lists showing fatalities reported too late for inclusion in previous lists were also 
given. 


Information concerning fatal industrial accidents in Canada during the 
first quarter of the year 1943 may be found in the May issue, 1943, of the Labour 
Gazette (pages 729-730). , 


In respect to non-fatal accidents, certain statistics covering the calendar 
year 1942 were published in the March, 1948, issue of the Labour Gazette (pages 
417-419). The only comprehensive information as to these is from the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards in the various provinces, except in manufacturing, 
mining, and steam and electric railway operation in which accidents are dealt 
with by various governmental departments and commissions. In none of the 
provinces do the Boards have jurisdiction over accidents in all industries. Most 
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of the Boards deal with accidents in logging, mining, manufacturing, construc- 
tion, transportation and public utilities, excluding agriculture, trapping, finance, 
domestic service, etc. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN CANADA 


Most of the “local unions” in Canada are branches of trade unions, many of 
which are organizations having branches both in Canada and in the United 
States. The Canadian locals of these international unions are, in most cases, 
affiliated with either of two central Canadian bodies, the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada or the Canadian Congress of Labour. The Canadian 
locals which are branches of unions affiliated in the United States with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress 
and those which are branches of international unions affiliated in the United 
States with the Congress of Industrial Organizations are affiliated with the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. Each of the Canadian Congresses has affiliated 
with it also a number of purely Canadian organizations, either trade unions 
with branches in different places or merely local unions. 


Of the international unions not affiliated with either of the Canadian 
Congresses the most important are the four railroad brotherhoods of engineers, 
firemen and engine-men, conductors, and trainmen. Most of the other railway 
employees’ unions are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the principal exception being the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers 
which is the largest Canadian union and which is affiliated with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 


The Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour with which are 
affiliated most of the National Catholic unions in the Province of Quebec, the 
Canadian Federation of Labour and the One Big Union are the other central 
bodies. 


During 1942 the membership of trade unions in Canada reached an all- 
time high figure of 578,380. The number of trade union members reported at 
the end of 1942 was 116,699 higher than the number reported in 1941. This 
large increase occurred chiefly in established unions, old branches adding to their 
membership and new branches being set up. Of 3,426 branches and local 
unions on record in the Department at the end of 1942, 108 more than in 1941, 
reports were received from 2,997. In some cases membership returns for 
branches were received from the union headquarters. 


The statement below shows the distribution of the membership among 
the main industrial groups in 1941 and 1942. 


wilh. a ed) Ge aes 
Membership 


Group of Industries 
1941* 1942 


See a oe ae eee ee ee ee ea BE nee A Se 


Ae ee eee eet te Tee ee, Cae SURO Sl 126 161,797 
Poating, Palawan k ah wraatinos juletechird filal. wines 29,758 35,462 
Textiles, Glothing, Boots and Shoes. 86 664. 6. doomiseh och sion eae 40,958 44,093 
Mining ang QURnnyiniewss tre ar, art. Meee pent eatery Gate and: 38, 678 34, 915 
Bul Gane Seah, ah hare Oe Fatale eg ade Mia ile cn ees lahcke be AL 44,777 49,790 
Reread Eener ee a, RUS Eee Ee a Maga deh ee nee 90,330 105, 377 
Osho eransyaay. <p iey ss, Waly atria: dade. Liaw al bed ot eae dace ate 44,861 40,700 
EDN ANCA GRSGnE) RO ICG is ct eae es a teehee 45,681 46, 556 
PUP Ober TaCstriceor ac eee t ry, vie ee fem) Oram PRA Ey WLU ay 45,511 59, 690 

LOGO! die taki d steabainie «in cheb ene apldaerinhs by ia uf'p.ach otc. ee oe 461,681 578, 380 


*The figures for 1941 in this table differ somewhat from those in the Thirty-first Annual Report of 
Labour Organization as several unions which were included under ‘‘All other trades and general labour’’ 
have been redistributed in their appropriate industrial groups. 
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The most striking increase occurred in metal industries in which union 
membership almost doubled during 1942. In this group unions of automobile 
and aircraft workers, machinists, steel workers, boilermakers and iron-ship 
builders more than doubled in membership. Unions of workers in printing, 
pulp and paper industries, in building and construction and in railway transport 
also increased substantially in membership. While a few of the large established 
unions in the clothing and shoe industries increased in membership, several 
unions of textile workers showed a decrease in membership. Unions of public 
employees increased substantially in membership during 1942, while most unions 
in personal service and amusement trades showed decreases. Considerable 
decreases were recorded also in unions in mining and quarrying industries and 
in transport, other than railways. 


Of the 519,001 members reported by branches and local unions, 180,380 | 
were in Ontario, 151,605 in Quebec, 72,602 in British Columbia, 33,485 in Nova 
Scotia, 24,128 in Alberta, 22,595 in Manitoba, 15,416 in New Brunswick, 9,715 
in Saskatchewan and 347 in Prince Edward Island. Members not reported 
according to locality numbered 8,728, most of whom were railway telegraphers. 


Montreal headed the list of cities with 92,276 trade union members, Toronto 
had 59,429, Vancouver, 49,444, Windsor, 19,956, Winnipeg, 17,908, and Quebec 
12,695. In other places the number was less than 10,000. 


Only 593 branches reported women members, the total being 51,383. It 
is probable that a considerable number of branches had female members but 
did not report them separately. 
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XIII. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


THE Laspour GAZETTE 


One of the original functions of the Department of Labour, prescribed by 
Section 10 of the Conciliation Act of 1900 (now Section 4 of the Labour Depart- 
ment Act) was the publication of a Labour Gazette, to be issued monthly in 
English and French with a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical and 
other information relating to labour conditions and kindred subjects. This 
material, factual in nature and free from the expression of individual opinions, 
was intended to be of service to workers and others desiring reliable data in 
regard to questions especially affecting labour and such topics as have a bearing 
on the status and well-being of the industrial classes of Canada. 


The Labour Gazette made its first appearance in September, 1900. Since 
that date it has provided a continuous record of labour legislation, employment 
and unemployment, wages and hours of labour, trends in prices and the cost of 
living, industrial disputes, activities of labour organizations, etc., and has thus 
reflected the industrial, social and economic conditions prevailing in Canada 
during the last forty-three years. . 

Information is also gathered concerning facts in Great Britain, the United 
States, and other countries, which may have a bearing on conditions in Canada. 


The average monthly distribution of the Labour Gazette during the calendar 
year 1942 was 12,933 (10,412 English and 2,521 French). This figure represents 
an increase of 1,599 copies as compared with the average monthly distribution 
of 1941. The average monthly paid circulation was 7,212 copies (an increase 
of 1,465 over 1941) of which 5,628 were of the English and 1,584 of the French 
edition. 

A nominal subscription of 20 cents a year is charged, the purpose of the 
subscription being to keep the distribution within the limits of actual demand, 
rather than to meet the cost of production. In addition to the paid circulation, 
the Labour Gazette is issued gratuitously to certain public bodies and institutions, 
as well as to persons who from time to time supply information required by the 
Department. The average monthly distribution of complimentary copies was 
9,/21 of which 4,784 were of the English and 937 of the French edition. At the 
close of each year a limited number of volumes are bound, with a classified 
index, and sold to subscribers at $2 a volume. . 


THE LIBRARY OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The chief purpose of the library is to serve as an information centre for the 
officers of the Department, but subject to their requirements, its services are 
available to the general public and frequent.use is made of its material by students 
and members of the staffs of Canadian universities and by others interested in 
labour problems. Books are sent by mail, wherever possible, to any persons 
wishing to borrow them,-and special information and bibliographies are compiled 
when required. : 

The Department has a very complete collection of volumes, including 
_ periodicals, dealing with economic and social problems supplemented by books 
of reference and volumes on history and law. There is a valuable collection of 
publications of labour organizations and periodicals published in the interest of 
organized labour, and also a comprehensive collection on industrial combinations 
and related subjects. War conditions have interrupted, to some extent, exchange 
of publications with other countries but all publications of the International 
Labour Office are received by the library. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION 


| The Department has published an annual report on Labour Legislation in 
| Canada since 1915. In that year and in 1920, 1928, and 1937, the report took 
_ the form of a consolidation of all labour laws on the Dominion and Provincial 
statute-books at the end of those years. Reports for the other years cover 
only legislation enacted during the year except in the case of 1941 and 1942 
_ which are covered by one volume. In addition, laws enacted by the Dominion 
Parliament and Provincial Legislatures are summarized in the Labour Gazette 
at the close of each session. Regulations issued under statutory authority and 
_ judgments of the courts in labour cases are also reviewed in the Gazette. 


Printed or mimeographed bulletins dealing with particular classes of labour 
laws are issued from time to time. In April, 1942, a pamphlet was published 
| giving the text of Orders in Council affecting labour which had been passed by 
_ the Dominion Government as a result of war conditions. A revised edition of 
_ this pamphlet will be published in June, 1943. In July of each year a compa- 
_rative analysis is made of the Workmen’s Compensation laws of the Canadian 
_ provinces. 


INFORMATION DIVISION 


At January 1, 1943, there was established the Information Division. 


The functions of the Division comprise the preparation and issue of press 
_ releases on the policies and activities of the Department; control of publication 
_ of official announcements of the Department; and preparation of special articles 
on the Department’s operations. 


| The work of the Division represents a consolidation of publicity functions 
of the several branches of the Department, including the Employment Service 
and Unemployment Insurance Branch, as well as of the National War Labour 
Board and National Selective Service. 
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XIV. RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Although Relief Legislation expired March 31, 1941, there were certain 
expenditures for relief projects under the Appropriation Act 1942-43. 


RELIEF SETTLEMENT 


Although for the purpose of placing settlers, agreements with the provinces 
of Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta expired on March 31, 1942, the plan provided 
for assistance over a four-year period from date of settlement. Table 1 shows 
the disbursements made on claims rendered by the Provinces during the fiscal 
year 1942-43. 


The Relief Settlement Plan was inaugurated under the provisions of the 
Relief Act 1932 when agreements were entered into with all the provinces with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. Agreements were renewed under the 
Relief Act 1934 and 1935 to March 31, 1936. Further agreements with the 
Provinces of Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta were entered into under the pro- 
visions of the Unemployment Relief and Assistance Act 1936 and the Unemploy- 
ment and Agricultural Assistance Act 1940. 


Table 2 shows by provinces the Dominion expenditure under the Plan from 
its inception, the number approved for settlement to March d1, 1942, the aban- 
donments and cancellations reported by the provinces and the number of settlers 
still on the land, as at March 31, 1948, classified by years of settlement. 


REHABILITATION 


Expenditures shown under this heading in Table 1 are delayed claims 
received from the provinces under agreements entered into under the provisions 
of the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act of 1939 and 1940. In the 
case of the province of Ontario the agreement provided for assistance over a 
three-year period to-March 31, 1942 and consisted of a Farm Rehabilitation 
Plan, the Dominion and the province each contributing 40 p.c. of the cost, and 
the municipalities concerned 20 p.c. In Manitoba and Alberta the projects | 
initiated were described as Farm Chore Work and provided assistance to unem- 
ployed higher-aged persons. 


QUEBEC SEWER PRosEcT 


The activities under this project which was inaugurated as a relief measure — 
under the Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act 1940 were transferred 
to the Department of Public Works by Order in Council, P.C. 6131, from April 1, 
1942. ‘The expenditures prior to that date, however, were the responsibility of 
the Department of Labour, and the amount designated as expended in Table 1 
for this undertaking represents commitments made prior to April 1, 1942. 


Direct REvIEF 


The amount designated in Table 1 as being for “Direct Relief” represents © 
charges made by the provinces during prior years which had not been included in 
claims rendered to the Dominion. The Province of Alberta in a recent review 
of Unemployment Relief Expenditures discovered that there had been a mis- 
interpretation of the Dominion-Provincial Agreement respecting Direct Relief 
for a period from April 1, 1930 to July 31, 1934 in respect to issues for Improve- 
ment Districts and indigent municipalities. This resulted in an additional 
claim on the Dominion of $32,474.17 which was paid from the 1942-43 appropri- 
ation. 
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Disbursements made for Relief measures under the 1942-43 appropriation 
pertain wholly to commitments of previous years. 


Table 1 includes a statement of expenditures for administrative purposes 
during the fiscal year under review. 


SUPERVISION AND AUDIT OF EXPENDITURES 


Provincial claims paid during the fiscal year 1942-43 have been subject to an 
audit by a representative of the Comptroller of the Treasury, at provincial 
headquarters. 


TABLE No. 1.—ALLOTMENTS AND DISBURSEMENTS RELATING TO UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF PROJECTS, FISCAL YEAR, 1942-43 


SS ee 


Vote 110 (1942-43) Allotment Payments to the Provinces 
Relief Projects — Quebec Ontario Manitoba Alberta Total 


Relief Settlement... /.°.5..% 278,100 00 P28 ELC orelo hn semen pe 15,059 64 2,764 36 145,987 15 
Rehapilicationeye...4 ene LOT 400) OOM Ree. Rk te ale QVG loo 1,195 02 16 00 3,978 35 
Quebec Sewer........../.. ORO OOT a tOne Tae er. ett ve OP hee ak Sok os 55,346 94 
IDIFECtwVClIOheen Le ae ee Oe OOO) OO erate Sate ieah te ilee.. 2 ayrihs San 78 19 32,474 77 32,552 96 
Totalewcscd ss hites, OO U0 | 183, 000 0g DLOGIOS 16,332 85 DOI ooM les 237,865 40 
Vote 111 Expendi- 
Administration Allotment tures 


$ cts. $ cts. 


a AEN Bice 6 On) OP er det ibe, SS BPO) Re Sen, a ee ef ae 3,000 00 900 00 
Pee OL IONCr yee ee een ie tes el. is Te cw ks seat ep oe 1,015 00 624 82 
ROTATING A GEO Sie ae tn Soh, eared. nD a es ous Wane @obeatts aldose aisles 25 00 Sot 
era ellie A OMEOS 5. ack. Weal ee << oe ciate, a see Re =| eae ata de Eee a ein eae abs 2,000 00 713 78 


LL See Ae Car hen eh ees a Mi niat oa ey GES ALR 5 i of ORME Pa 6,040 00 2,243 97 
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XV. INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEES 


The Department of Labour is represented on several Inter-departmental 
Committees and Boards which have been established where matters of policy 
involve several Government departments. These Committees and Boards are 
listed below: 


Advisory Committee on Economic Policy. 


Advisory Committee on Demobilization and Rehabilitation and sub- 
committees thereof. — 


Awards Co-ordination Committee. 
Committee on Restriction and Detention. 
Cost of Living Index Technical Committee. 
Housing Co-ordination Committee. 


The Inter-departmental Committee on Labour Management Pro- 
duction Committees. 


Labour Priorities Committee. 

The National Joint Conference Board of the Construction Industry. 
Publicity Co-ordination Committee. 

Unemployment Insurance Investment Committee. 

Wartime Information Board. 

Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


The Department is also represented on the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 
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XVI. COMMITTEES ASSISTING THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The Department of Labour is assisted greatly by the following Committees 
and Boards on which both trade unions and employers are represented: 
The National Selective Service Advisory Board. 
The Consultative Committee of the Minister of Labour. 
The Vocational Training Advisory Council. 
The Advisory Council to the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Labour-Management Production Committees. 
The National War Labour Board (Advisory) Committee. 


The following Committees, set up under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
also having representation from trade unions and employers, likewise assist the 
Department: ; 


The Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee. 
The National Employment Committee. 

Five Regional Employment Advisory Committees. 
Forty-two local Employment Advisory Committees. 


Thirty Courts of Referees under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
(these Courts also pass on appeals taken under N ational Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations). 


In addition to representatives of provincial governments, the Canadian 
Welfare Council, farmers and veterans on one or more of the Committees and 
Boards listed above, several of the Committees, notably Regional Employment 
Advisory Committees and Local Employment Advisory Committees, include 
leading citizens who devote considerable time and effort to the work of the 
Committees. 


The Department benefits materially from the work of these various bodies 
and is deeply appreciative of the co-operation of the trade unions, employers’ 
groups and other interests, as well as that of the representative citizens them- 
selves who serve on these bodies, all of which makes possible the organization 
of these representative Committees and the services they render. 
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XVII. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Canada has been a member of the International Labour Organization since 
it was created by the Treaties of Peace in 1919 as a branch of the League of 
Nations. Established to promote international peace and social justice through 
the improvement of labour conditions, the Organization consists of three parts: 
(1) the International Labour Conference; (2) the Governing Body; and (8) 
the International Labour Office. Both the Governing Body and the Conference 
are tripartite: governments, employers and workers are represented. The Con- 
ference adopts minimum standards for labour legislation in the form of Draft 
Conventions to be ratified by member States or of Recommendations to guide 
their legislative action. A total of 67 Conventions and 66 Recommendations 
have been adopted to date and there are 884 ratifications by more than 50 
countries. Canada has ratified nine of the Conventions. Further information 
concerning the constitution of the International Labour Organization and 
Canadian action on the Conventions was given in the Annual Report of the 
Department for 1941-42, pp. 39-42. 


When war conditions made it impossible for the International Labour 
Office to carry on at Geneva, it was moved to Montreal at the invitation of the 
Canadian Government. The annual meetings of the Conference and the quar- 
terly meetings of the Governing Body had to be suspended during the war, but a 
special session of the Conference was held in the fall of 1941 at New York and 
Washington, and the Governing Body has met twice since outbreak of the war. 
In the intervals, the administration of the Organziation has been carried on by 
an Emergency Committee set up by the Governing Body in February, 1939, 
and reconstituted in November, 1941. Canada’s representative on the Govern- 
ing Body holds a seat on the reconstituted Committee and Mr. Tom Moore is 
a substitute member for the workers. Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, represented Canada on the Governing Body until December, 1942, 
when he was succeeded by Mr. V. C. MacDonald, Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour, after Dr. Stewart had left the Department. | 


During the fiscal year, April 1, 1942, to March 31, 1943, Canadians parti- 
cipated in one meeting of the Emergency Committee of the Governing Body, 
an Inter-American Conference on Social Security and a session of the Joint 
Maritime Commission. In addition, two more meetings in the series of Cana- 
dian-American conferences on manpower problems were held under the auspices 
of the International Labour Organization and the Canadian and American 
members of the International Labour Organization Correspondence Committee 
on Accident Prevention met in New York. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


The first Inter-American Conference on Social Security was held in Santiago 
de Chile from September 10 to 16, 1942. Canada was represented by the 
Honourable W. F. A. Turgeon, Canadian Minister to Chile and Argentina, and 
Mr. M. J. Vechsler, Canadian Government Trade Commissioner in Chile. The 
Conference was under the auspices of the Inter-American Committee to promote 
Social Security formed at Lima, Peru, in December, 1940, on the initiative of 
the Peruvian Government and with the co-operation of the International Labour 
Office. Attending the Conference were delegates from 18 Latin-American 
countries, Canada, the United States and Mexico, the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Organization and the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau. 
The Conference issued the ‘Declaration of Santiago de Chile” in which belief 
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was expressed in organized social action to abolish poverty and insecurity. A 
number of resolutions on social insurance were passed to supplement those 
adopted by the First and Second Labour Conferences of American countries 
belonging to the International Labour Organization in 1936 and 1939. In 
addition, it was decided to establish a permanent agency called the Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security to act in concert with the International 
Labour Office and to carry on the work of the Conference and provide means 
for technical co-operation between social security institutions and adminis- 
trators. Membership will be open to representatives of governments, insti- 
tutions and associations concerned with social security. A permanent Inter- 
American Committee on Social Security was also provided for in the Statute 
governing the Conference. Meantime, a provisional committee was set up to 
act until the Permanent Committee is established. 


MEETING OF THE EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


The fifth session of the Emergency Committee of the Governing Body was 
held in London from April 20 to 24, 1942. Canada was represented by the 
Right Honourable Vincent Massey, Canadian High Commissioner in London, 
or in his absence by Mr. David Johnson of the staff of the High Commissioner’s 
Office, as Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, the Canadian representative on the Governing 
Body, was unable to leave his duties in Canada. The Committee considered 
plans for implementing the resolutions on post-war reconstruction adopted 
by the International Labour Conference at the New York meeting in 1941. 
It decided to set up an international advisory committee of men of wide 
experience in social and economic planning to advise the International Labour 
Organization ‘“‘on the economic provisions that should be included in the post- 
war settlement to implement the social objectives of the Atlantic Charter.”’ 
In addition, it approved arrangements to finance research on post-war problems 
and authorized the making of special studies on public works policy, migration, 
agriculture and the textile industry. Plans were made for co-operation with 
other international agencies concerned with social and economic problems and 
for co-ordinating the work of national reconstruction agencies. It was also 
decided that the seats of the employer and worker members of the Governing 
Body who could not be reached during the war would be filled by the available 
substitute members and that Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary of the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, would be 
specially appointed to fill the one seat in the employers’ group for which no 
substitute member was available. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The sixth and seventh in the series of meetings sponsored by the Inter- 
national Labour Organization between representatives of the governments, 
employers and workers of Canada and the United States to discuss wartime 
labour problems were held during the fiscal year. These conferences were 
inaugurated in Montreal early in 1941 and subsequent meetings have been held 
alternately in Montreal and New York. The sixth meeting, held on August 
29, 1942, in Montreal, considered problems of labour supply and transference, 
and at the seventh, in New York on February 13 and 14, 1943, labour-manage- 
ment co-operation in organizing labour supply for war production and current 
developments in manpower policies in the United States and Canada were 
discussed. Many of the Canadians who attended the Conferences were mem- 
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bers of the National Selective Service Advisory Board. In addition to Govern- 
ment delegates representing the Department of Labour and other interested 
departments, the following workers’ and employers’ representatives attended the 
Conferences :— 


Sixth Conference, Montreal, August 29, 1942:— 


Employers’ representatives: H. W. Macdonnell, Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; Gilbert Jackson, Sentinel Securities of Canada Limited, Toronto; H. Taylor, 
Canadian National Carbon Company Limited, Toronto. 


Workers’ representatives: John A. Bell, Order of Railroad Telegraphers, Toronto; 
W. Dunn, Toronto District Labour Council, Toronto; A. R. Mosher, Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Ottawa; Gérard Picard, Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada, Quebec. 


Seventh Conference, New York, February 13 and 14, 1943:— 


Employers’ representatives: A. C. Thompson, Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; A. Deschamps, Builders Exchange, Montreal; Gilbert Jackson, Sentinel Secu- 
rities of Canada Limited, Toronto; H. Taylor, Canadian National Carbon Company 
Limited, Toronto. 

Workers’ representatives: J. A. D’Aoust, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Ottawa; Ernest Ingles, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Eugene 
Forsey, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; W. Dunn, Toronto District Labour 
Council, Toronto; J. A. McClelland, International Association of Machinists; A. R. 
Mosher, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa. 


CORRESPONDENCE COMMITTEE ON ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


The Canadian and United States members of the International Labour 
Organization Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention, which held 
its last regular session in 1937, met in New York on December 15 and 16, 1942. 
Drafts of a model safety code for factories and of monographs on safety in dock 
work and in the installation and use of abrasive wheels were considered. The 
Canadians attending were Lt. Col. Arthur Gaboury, General Manager, Quebec 
Association for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents, Montreal, and Mr. R. 
B Morley, General Manager, Industrial Accident Prevention Associations, 
Toronto. 


SEAMEN 


Shipowners and seamen from 15 countries attended the twelfth session of 
the Joint Maritime Commission in London from June 26 to 30, 1942, to discuss 
wartime conditions of merchant seamen. Canadian shipowners were repre- 
sented by Mr. Percy A. Clews, Shipping Federation of Canada. The last 
session had been held in 1936. 


The Joint Maritime Commission was established in 1920 by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Organization to advise it on questions relating 
to seamen. The Commission consists of representatives of shipowners and 
seamen in the principal maritime countries. At its recent session resolutions 
were adopted urging Governments to ratify the International Labour Conven- 
tions relating to seamen, to increase safety provisions for seamen in wartime, 
to centralize administration and financing of welfare schemes for seamen and to 
see that conditions of employment of Chinese, Indian and African seamen 
compare favourably with those of western seamen. 
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To protect Canadian seamen from wartime risks, the Department of 
Transport had issued in 1942 supplementary regulations relating to life-saving 
appliances, fire-extinguishing equipment and bilge-pumping arrangements in 
ships. These additional regulations were subsequently amended to bring them 
into conformity with the recommendations of the Joint Maritime Commission. 
The Canadian regulations for the protection against accident of workers em- 
ployed in loading or unloading ships were also amended during the year to 
require posting of the regulations at the workplace in order to bring them into 
conformity with the International Labour Convention of 1932 on this subject. 


During the year a series of articles on ‘The War and Merchant Seamen” 
was published by the International Labour Office. Part I was on the subject 
of indemnities and compensation for unemployment, loss of effects or detention 
due to war conditions and mentioned the Canadian arrangements providing 
for such eventualities. Part III dealt with the organization of seamen’s welfare 
in Canada and Part IV entitled “Continuity of Service” had a section on sea- 
men’s manning pools in Canada. | 
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XVIII. NATIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARD 


Provision for the payment of a cost-of-living bonus was made under the 
wages stabilization policy of the Government to compensate workers for increases 
in the cost of the necessaries of life. Order in Council P.C. 7440 of December 16, 
1940, amended in June, 1941, prescribed for industries under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and recommended the same policy for other industries. 
This Order was replaced by Order in Council P.C. 8253, October 24, 1941, called 
the “Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order”, which, as amended, 
extended the provisions embodied in Order in Council P.C. 7740 to cover sub- 
stantially all employers and employees and provided for the establishment of the 
National War Labour Board and Regional War Labour Boards. Since that time 
the National War Labour Board has administered the wages stabilization policy 
of the Government. Order in Council P.C. 8253 was in turn replaced by the 
Wartime Wages Control Order (Order in Council P.C. 59638, July 10, 1942, 
amended by Order in Council P.C. 11096, December 8, 1942, Order in Council 
P.C. 1141, February 11, 1943, and Order in Council P.C. 2370, March 23, 1943). 
The latter Order as amended is now in effect, and it applies with designated 
exceptions, to all employers in respect to all employees who are paid at the rate 
of less than $175 per month and those receiving in excess of this amount but 
who are not above the rank of foreman or comparable rank. 


Subject to the conditions provided for quarterly adjustments, for each rise 
of one point in the cost-of-living index as ascertained by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, adjusted to the base August, 1939, as 100, the bonus must be 
increased by 25 cents per week in the case of adult male employees and of other 
employees receiving $25 per week or more, and by 1 per cent of the basic weekly 
wage rate in the case of men under 21 years of age and women who receive less 
than $25 per week. 


An employer may not decrease a wage rate or range of wages rates in effect 
on November 15, 1941, and, except with the authorization of the National 
Board, he may not increase any such rate or range of rates. Authorization is 
also necessary before he may convert rates calculated on a time or commission 
basis to rates calculated on an incentive basis or vice versa. Special authori- 
zation is unnecessary, however, if the rate is raised or lowered within the limits 
of a range in effect on November 15, 1941, or upon the promotion or demotion 
of a worker to an occupational classification established on or before that date. 


A cost of living bonus was payable under the Wages and Cost of Living 
Order and continues to be payable under the Wartime Wages Control Order. 
The bonus is adjustable, upon a change, quarterly in accordance with orders 
issued by the National War Labour Board. Orders were issued by the Board 
on May 6, August 4, November 4, 1942 and on February 4, 1943. The orders 
dated May 6, November 4, 1942, and February 4, 1948, provided that there 
would be no change in existing bonus arrangements, because the cost of living 
index had not risen by one point since the bonus had last been raised. The 
index, as of July 2, 1942, however, had risen by 2-4 points above the index of 
Oct. 1, 1941, and it was provided by the Order of August 4, 1942, that persons 
receiving a flat-rate bonus would have it increased by 60 cents per week while 
in the case of persons whose bonus was calculated as a percentage of their weekly 
rates the percentage would be increased by 2:4. The total bonus, however, 
could not exceed $4.25 per week for the former class or 17 per cent of weekly 
wages for the latter, but employers paying amounts in excess of this could 
continue to pay such amounts. Persons who previously had not been receiving 
a bonus would receive 60 cents per week or 2:4 per cent of wages depending on 
the type of bonus for which they were eligible. 
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A co-operative scheme has been arranged between the National War Labour 
Board and the Unemployment Insurance Commission in all provinces other than 
Quebec to enforce the wage stabilization policy and in the Province of Quebec 
a Parity Committee. 


In some cases, where the problem of wage adjustment was particularly 
complex or where exceptions to the general policy were necessary, special Orders 
in Council have been passed. 


Employees of the Dominion Government are not included under the War- 
time Wages Control Order which has been administered by the National War 
Labour Board, but they are covered by special regulations issued and admin- 
istered by the Treasury Board in respect to cost-of-living bonus. 


By Order in Council P.C. 9298 of November 27, 1941, “The Wartime 
Salaries Order’ stabilized salaries at the level in effect as at November 7, 1941. 
The Order, as amended by Order in Council P.C. 946 of February 6, 1942, was 
replaced by “The Wartime Salaries Order’’, Order in Council P.C. 1549, February 
27, 1942. ) 


The Order applies to all persons above the rank of foreman or comparable 
rank. A person receiving less than $175 per month is deemed not to be above 
that rank, and a person receiving $250 per month or more is deemed to be above 
it, unless it is clear, from the nature of his duties, that he is not. Cases occasion- 
ing doubt as to the application of the Order are decided by the National or 
appropriate Regional War Labour Board. The Wartime Salaries Order, how- 
ever, is administered by the Wartime Salaries Controller. 


The National War Labour Board which had been appointed on October 24, 
1941, was reconstituted in February, 1943, a Board consisting of three members 
replacing a Board of twelve members. The Chairman of the National War 
Labour Board as at first constituted and who subsequently became Minister of 
Labour retired at this time from the Chairmanship of the Board. The Honourable 
Mr. Justice C. P. McTague was appointed Chairman of the new Board, the other 
two members being the Honourable J. J. Bench, K.C. and Mr. J. L. Cohen, 
K.C. Technical advisors and a national war labour committee were appointed 
to consult with and advise the newly constituted Board. Under the Order 
which first established the War Labour Board, the Board was set up with inde- 
pendent powers with respect to those matters coming within its purview and 
this was continued under the Order which reconstituted the Board. 


WacGes AND Hours or LABOUR 


Information concerning wages and hours of labour is secured annually from 
employers and from labour organizations, and from time to time in connection 
with strikes and lockouts; arbitration, conciliation and mediation in industria] 
disputes; proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; prepara- 
tion of fair wages schedules, etc. Reports from representative employers are 
requested showing the rates of wages for the principal classes of labour in their 
employ, hours of work per day and per week, particulars of any shift operations, 
rates of pay for overtime work, Sundays and holidays. Information regarding 
other conditions of employment is also requested, such as production and cost-of- 
living bonuses, welfare plans, annual vacation and sick leave with pay; as well 
as copies of any collective agreements in effect. Trade unions are also requested 
to furnish data as to wages, hours of labour and working conditions, also copies 
of agreements with employers. 


Since its establishment the Department has collected so far as possible, 
copies of collective agreements between employers and workers’ organizations. 
These are printed in summary form in the Labour Gazette. Files of agreements 
are maintained for reference. 
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Report No. 25 in the series on Wages and Hours of Labour (Supplement to 
the Labour Gazette, for October, 1942) contained figures for 1929, 1940 and 1941 
and also for certain years back to 1920 in the case of building trades, metal 
trades, printing trades, electric railways and steam railways. The table of index 
numbers of rates of wages on the base (1935-39 =100) showed changes in wage 
levels of certain groups of trades and industries from 1901 to 1941 and for certain 
other groups from 1911, 1913, and 1920 to 1941. The group index numbers 
were weighted by the approximate number of workers in each group. 


The collection and compilation of wage statistics were transferred to the 
National War Labour Board early in 1942. No report in the series on Wages 
and Hours of Labour in Canada was issued for the year 1942 but according to 
the annual survey completed by the National War Labour Board for the year 
1942 general wage rates in Canada reached their highest level in the last forty- 
two years. 


The accompanying table of index numbers of rates of wages contains figures 
showing changes in wages for some of the main occupational and industrial 
groups from 1901 to 1942, and for certain other groups from 1911, 1913 and 1920 
to 1942. The purpose of the table is to show the general trend of the movement 
in wage rates. The base period used (wage rates in 1935-39 as 100) is the same 
as that used for the official cost of living index number issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, thus making possible direct comparisons between numbers 
in both series. 


The general wage index number for all of the industries covered by the 
calculation in 1942 was 127-5 as compared with 119-2 in 1941, an average 
increase of 7 per cent. This in turn compares with an increase of 10 per cent 
in 1941 over 1940, and 3 per cent in 1940 over 1939. The percentage increase 
in wages from 1939 to 1942 was approximately 21 per cent. For the same 
period the cost-of-living index advanced 17 per cent. 


By occupational or industrial groups in order of appearance in the table, 
the percentage increases in 1942 over 1941 were as follows: Building Trades 6-0, 
Metal Trades 5-8, Printing Trades 4-8, Electric Railways 7-8, Steam Railways 
1-8, Coal Mining 4-6, Common Factory Labour 8-6, Miscellaneous Factory 
Trades 8-7, Logging and Sawmilling 11-0, Metal Mining 6-9, Steamships 12-4 
Laundries 10-3, and Telephones 5-2 per cent. 


The wage data (including cost of living bonus), on which the above calcula- 
tions are based were collected for June, 1942, but the compulsory cost-of-living 
bonus payable in August (60 cents per week or 2-4 points according to the type 
of bonus payable) was included. 


For details regarding the calculation of the index numbers of wage rates, 
refer to Report No. 25—Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, page 14. 
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Fatr WaGess Po.uicy 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Government of Canada dates from a resolution 
passed by the House of Commons in 1900 and was subsequently expressed in 
Order in Council P.C. 1206 of June 7, 1922, as amended, and the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, 1935. Specified conditions are required to be inserted 
in all Government contracts for manufacture or construction in order to assure 
the maintenance of fair and equitable conditions of employment. The main 
requirements are that all employees engaged on the work contracted for shall 
be paid not less than the wage rates generally accepted as current in the district, 
that employees on Government construction work shall be paid not less than 
the prevailing rates set forth in a schedule of wage rates to be furnished for each 
contract by the Department of Labour to the contracting Department, that 
employees engaged in the manufacture of equipment and supplies under Govern- _ 
ment contract shall, in any case, be paid not less than certain specified minimum 
wage rates, and that the hours of labour on Government construction work 
shall not, except in special cases, exceed eight per day nor forty-four per week. 


By Order in Council P.C. 3884 of May 30, 1941, the minimum wage rates 
prescribed for employees on contracts for Government supplies were raised to 
35 cents per hour for adult male workers, 25 cents per hour for adult female 
workers, and 20 cents per hour for male and female workers under 18 years of 
age. These rates, together with special rates for beginners and special provisions - 
for apprentices and handicapped workers, were subsequently made applicable . 
to all the employees of any contractor manufacturing supplies on Government 
contract by Order in Council P.C. 7679 of October 4, 1941. Prior to the estab- 
lishment of Wartime Wage Control under Order in Council P.C. 8253 of October 
1941, inspection and enforcement of fair wages and labour conditions on Govern- 
ment contracts was provided under Order in Council P.C. 5522 of July 22, 
1941, which empowered the Minister of Labour ‘to appoint any provincial 
official or any other person authorized to inspect labour conditions pursuant to 
the law of any province as his duly authorized representative for the enforce- 
ment of the fair wages and labour conditions on Dominion contracts’. It also 
established a penalty for any person who obstructs such a representative in the 
pursuit of his duties. Order in Council P.C. 1774 of March 9, 1942, superseded 
Order in Council P.C. 5522 and also recognized the jurisdiction of the National 
War Labour Board which had been charged by Order in Council P.C. 8253 of 
October 24, 1941, with the administration of the Wartime Wages and Cost of 
Living Bonus Order and Order in Council P.C. 7679, as well as the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, 1935. Order in Council P.C. 8253, as amended, was 
superseded by Order in Council P.C. 5963 of July 10, 1942, which was amended 
by Order in Council P.C. 11096, December 8, 1942, Order in Council P.C. 1141, 
February 11, 1943, and by Order in Council P.C. 2370, March 23, 1943. 


By Order in Council P.C. 6801, of November 23, 1940, the Deputy Minister 
of Labour was made responsible for the investigation of claims for the payment 
of wages in the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, and procedure was 
established for the settlement of claims. Order in Council P.C. 7679 re-states 
a provision of the pre-war Order regarding the remedy to be taken when workers 
engaged in the manufacture of supplies for the Government of Canada are paid 
less than their proper wage and adds that a settlement of claims will be made 
in the same manner as provided for by Order in Council P.C. 6801. From 
November 23, 1940, to March 31, 1942, $54,240.06 was collected from con- 
tractors who failed to pay the prescribed minimum wage rates. During the 
ey year under review $53,790 was collected. This sum involved 2,381 
workers. 
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During the fiscal year the National War Labour Board prepared 1,678 
schedules of prevailing rates for construction contracts. 


The National War Labour Board is responsible for the establishing of pre- 
vailing rates of pay for civilian employees of the various Government depart- 
ments including the Department of National Defence, who do not come under 
the Civil Service Act. A considerable number of workers and a variety of 
trades and occupations are involved. 
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To His Excellency Major-General the Right Honourable the Earl of Athlone, K.G., 
P.C., G.C.B., G.M.M.G., G.C.V.0., D.S.0., A.D.C., Governor General and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Dominion of Canada. 


May 1r PLEASE Your EXcCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1944, all of which 
is respectfully submitted. 

HUMPHREY MITCHELL, 


Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1944 


To THE HonovuraBLE Humpurey MitcHe.., 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


S1r,—I have the honour to submit a report of the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1944. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ARTHUR MAcNAMARA, 


Deputy Minister of Labour. 
October 15, 1944. 


I. HISTORY OF THE DEPARTMENT 
PEACETIME FUNCTIONS 


Canada has the distinction of being one of the first countries in the world to 
set up a department of the national government devoted to labour matters. 
The Department of Labour was established in 1900 under authority of the Con- 
ciliation Act passed in that year. 


From 1900 to 1909 the Department was administered by the Postmaster 
General, who was also Minister of Labour. It was constituted a separate 
Department with a separate Minister under the Labour Department Act of 
1909. 

At the outset the Minister of Labour was charged with the administration 
of the Conciliation Act, the Fair Wages Policy outlined in a resolution adopted 
by the House of Commons in 1900, the collection and classification of statistical 
and other information relative to conditions of labour, and the publication 
monthly of the Labour Gazette. 


In the early days of the Department a library was organized. The library 
has continued and since that time has steadily increased its collection of books, 
reports and documents. The primary purpose of such a library was to serve as a 
centre of information for departmental officers, but its services have since been 
placed at the disposal of the general public and frequent use is being made of its 
material by students of Canadian universities and others interested in labour 
and social problems. 


At about the same time a research branch was set up to gather statistics 
respecting employment and unemployment, wage rates, hours of labour, cost of 
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living trends, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents and trades and labour 
organizations. In 1910, in addition to publishing the monthly Labour Gazette, 
the Department commenced i issuing annual reports on matters of special interest. 
The first of such reports was that on ‘‘Labour Organization in Canada’. In 
1915 the series of annual reports on ‘‘Labour Legislation in Canada” was started. 
The first report in this series was a consolidation of all labour legislation on the 
Statute books at the end of 1915, and similar consolidations have since been 
published at intervals. Since 1921 an annual report on ‘‘Wages and Hours of 
Labour in Canada” has been published as a supplement to the Labour Gazette. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DispuTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


From its inception in 1900 the work of the Department has steadily grown. 
In 1907 came the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. Briefly, this Act pro- 
vided for the appointment of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation with full 
powers to investigate disputes when these arose in the operation of mines and 
certain public service utilities. It also provided that the machinery of the Act 
could be extended to other industries with the consent of the parties concerned. 


Farr WAGES Pouicy 


In 1922 the Fair Wages Policy of the Government, originally adopted in 
1900, was further defined in an Order in Council. This Order was subsequently 
amended in 1924 and in 1934. Under these Orders certain conditions were made 
applicable to Government contracts for building and construction work and the 
manufacture of various classes of Government supplies and equipment. The 
1934 Order, in addition to altering certain conditions relating to Government 
supplies and equipment specified in the 1924 Order, also stipulated the payment 
of minimum rates of 30 cents an hour and 20 cents an hour for male and female 
workers, 18 years and over. The Fair Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930, 
superseded the provisions of the 1924 Order respecting contracts for building and 
construction in so far as wages and hours were concerned, this Act itself being 
superseded by the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act of 1936 which is still in 
effect. This Act, in addition to stipulating maximum hours, applied the Fair 
Wages Policy to include persons employed by sub- contractors and workers em- 
ployed directly by the Government on work of this nature who are excluded from 
the provisions of the Civil Service Act. It also applies to works that are assisted 
by Government contributions, subsidy, loan advance, or guarantee. ' 


These legislative changes coupled with increases in the number of contracts 
let by the Government, to which contracts this legislation applied, added con- 
siderably to the work of the Department. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION 


The Combines Investigation Act, 1910, administered by the Minister of 
Labour, provided for the investigation of combines, monopolies, trusts and 
mergers alleged to be operating to restrain trade to the detriment of the public. 
This Act was replaced by the Combines and Fair Prices Act, 1919 which, in turn 
after declaration of its constitutional invalidity by the Judicial Committee of 
fe Privy Council in 1921 was repeat by the present Combines Investigation 

ct in 1923. 


| The Combines Investigation Act (R.S.C., 1927, C. 26) is designed to assist 
in achieving the fullest use of Canada’s economic resources by making unlawful 
undue restraints on trade which would limit employment, production, and 
distribution. The Act, which was amended in 1935 and 1937, provides for the 
investigation of trade combinations, mergers, trusts and monopolies alleged to 
have operated to the detriment of the public through enhancing prices, fixing 
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- common prices, restricting competition, limiting production or otherwise mono- 


polizing or restraining trade. Provision is made in the Act for the publication 
of reports of investigations of alleged combines. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The war years 1914-18 revealed the need for more public employment 
offices than the several provinces had up to that time provided; also for a system 
of interprovincial clearance of information concerning unemployed workers and 
jobs available. The Employment Offices Co-ordination Act of 1918 provided 
for grants to the provinces for the maintenance of free employment offices, for 
the interprovincial clearance of labour and for a Dominion-wide information 
service on the labour market. 


TECHNICAL HXDUCATION 


The war years also revealed the need for increased facilities for technical 
training. Accordingly, the Technical Education Act of 1919 was passed. 


. This Act set aside $10,000,000 over a period of 10 years to assist the provinces in 


the extension of their technical education facilities. As some of the provinces 
did not avail themselves of their full share of the fund within the specified 
period, the statute has been extended from time to time. 

ANNUITIES 


In 1922 the administration of the Government Annuities Act, passed by 


- Parliament in 1908, was transferred to the Department of Labour. Under this 


Act, the Department may contract with any person resident or domiciled in 
Canada for the sale of a Government Annuity. Also any association of persons 
may contract for the sale to its members, or employers of labour may contract 
for the sale to their employees, of annuities otherwise purchasable by such 
members or employees as individuals. In the latter case the purchase money 
required may be derived partly from the wages of employees and partly from 
employers’ contributions. 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


In 1930 unemployment had become so general throughout Canada as to 
constitute a matter of national concern. At a special session of Parliament 
summoned to deal with the situation, the Unemployment Relief Act was passed 
appropriating $20,000,000 to be expended in the construction of public works 
and undertakings of various kinds for the relief of unemployment. 


Under this Act the Minister of Labour was authorized to enter into agree- 
ments with the provinces for the expenditure of the above sum by contributing 
to municipal and provincial public works and undertakings designed to provide 
employment, and by supplementing municipal and provincial expenditures for 
direct relief where no employment could be arranged. 


Unemployment conditions and agricultural distress throughout Canada 
continued to require Federal action and as a-result during the years 1931 to 1940 
other unemployment and relief legislation was enacted giving the Minister of 
Labour wider powers with respect to relief expenditures. 


Unemployment relief legislation, passed annually since 1930, lapsed on 
March 31, 1941, but there have been certain expenditures since that time under 
the Appropriation Acts of 1941-42 and 1942-43 in respect to commitments 
arising out of agreements previously entered into with the provinces in con- 
nection with relief settlement agreements and other projects. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


In 1937 a Dominion-Provincial program of training for unemployed young 
persons was instituted under unemployment relief legislation. From 1939 this 
program was carried on under the Youth Training Act passed in that year. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


In 1919 Canada became a member of the International Labour Organization 
of the League of Nations. The Department of Labour was entrusted with 
important duties arising out of this membership, entailing much correspondence, 
not only with the International Labour Office itself, but also with other depart- 
ments of the Dominion Government, with provincial governments, and with 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. Information requested by the Inter- 
national Labour Office for consideration at the periodical meetings of the Govern- 
ing Body and by the annual International Labour Conference is prepared by 
officials of the Department. This work necessarily requires expert study of 
various technical questions. ) 


WARTIME FUNCTIONS 


GENERAL EXPANSION 


As might be expected great changes have taken place in the work of the 
Department of Labour since the outbreak of war in September, 1939. Generally 
speaking, there has been a considerable expansion in the activities of the estab- 
lished branches of the Department. In addition, the Department has under- 
taken many new functions and responsibilities necessitating the setting up of 
several new branches and of administrative and advisory boards acting under 
authority of the Minister of Labour. This expansion is reflected in the marked 
increase in the staff employed by the Department. At the outbreak of war 
there were some 210 persons on the staff, whereas on April 15, 1944, there were © 
3,157}. 


The pressure of wartime activities has naturally given a changing emphasis 
to the work of the Department. Broadly speaking, its principal functions at the — 
present time are related to labour supply and placement, vocational training, 
wage control, industrial relations, and the administration of National Selective 
Service Civilian and Mobilization Regulations. 


War EMERGENCY TRAINING 


One of the first wartime demands made upon the Department was in the 
field of vocational training, and the Youth Training Act, 1939, was expanded to 
meet the shortage of skilled and semi-skilled workers arising out of the flow of 
men into the Armed Forces and the development of war industries. This work 
was carried on in co-operation with the provinces. On the expiry of this Act in 
1942, the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act was passed providing for a © 
more extensive program of training, which at the present time includes © 
provision for rehabilitation training of ex-service personnel. In January, 1944, 
under Order in Council P.C. 8993, the Minister of Labour was authorized under 
the authority of the Act to enter into agreements with the provinces for a term | 
not in excess of ten years to assist the provinces in the extension and operation of 
apprentice training. In the administration of this Act the Minister of Labour © 
is assisted by a Vocational Training Advisory Council on which the Trade 
Unions and employers are equally represented. 


1This figure does not include staff of the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch, Unemployment | 
Insurance Commission, in which at March 31, 1944, there were 5,441 employees. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


To meet the growing need in industry, an Order in Council was passed in 
March, 1942, providing for the establishment of practical courses on personnel 
management. Such courses have since been instituted in a number of Canadian 
universities under the general supervision of a Director of Personnel Training 
responsible to the Minister of Labour. 


NATIONAL LABOUR SUPPLY COUNCIL 


In 1940, in response to the general labour shortage which was making its 
appearance, a National Labour Supply Council was appointed to advise the 
Minister of Labour'and the War Manpower Committee of the Cabinet, of which 
the Minister of Labour was Chairman, on matters relating to labour supply. 
This Council was discontinued after the appointment of the National War 
Labour Board in October, 1941. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOUR CO-ORDINATION 


Concurrently with the National Labour Supply Council, an Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Labour Co-ordination was appointed to correlate the man- 
power requirements of the several Government Departments concerned. 


NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE CIVILIAN REGULATIONS 


In March, 1942, National Selective Service Regulations were introduced to 
enable the Minister of Labour, through the Director of National Selective 
Service, to direct civilian labour supply in order to meet the requirements of war 
and essential civilian industries. The Interdepartmental Committee on Labour 
Co-ordination formed the nucleus of the present National Selective Service 
Advisory Board then appointed to advise the Director of National Selective 
Service. This Committee was later discontinued. 


TRANSFER OF NATIONAL REGISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION MACHINERY 


In March, 1942, National Registration, which since its introduction in 1940 
under the Department of National War Services had laid the foundation for 
National Selective Service, was transferred to the Department of Labour. 
In December, 1942, the Mobilization machinery set up under the National 
Resources Mobilization Act of 1940 was also transferred to the Department of 
Labour. 

NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE OPERATIONS 


Manpower controls were thus centralized in a single government depart- 
ment, the Minister of Labour becoming responsible for the administration of 
National Selective Service Civilian and Mobilization Regulations. Mr. A. 
MacNamara has held the position of Director of National Selective Service since 
November, 1942; at the time of his appointment to this position, Mr. Mac- 
Namara was Associate Deputy Minister of Labour and in January, 1948, he was 
also appointed to the position of Deputy Minister of Labour. For adminis- 
tration purposes various directorates have been created and include the following: 
mobilization; industrial mobilization survey committees; essential civilian 
services; agriculture, forestry and fisheries; war and heavy industries including 
mining; coal mining and transportation; women’s employment; employment 
service; labour priorities; alternative service (employment of conscientious 
objectors). 


The use of prisoners of war in essential employment outside internment 
camps was authorized by Order in Council in May, 1948. Under this Order the 
Minister of National Defence makes prisoners of war available to the Minister 
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of Labour, who assumes responsibility for their employment, security and wel- 
fare. The Minister of Labour enters into contracts with employers for the 
employment of prisoners of war under approved conditions. 


National Selective Service is administered by the Director of National 
Selective Service with the assistance of an Administration Board, composed of 
the Associate Directors of National Selective Service in charge of the various 
functions of National Selective Service as enumerated above. 


In matters of policy the Director of National Selective Service is advised by 
a National Selective Service Advisory Board which includes representatives of all 
Government Departments concerned with manpower questions, and on which 
management and labour are equally represented. Members of the Adminis- 
tration Board are also members of the Advisory Board while the Associate 
Director of Planning acts as secretary to both Boards. In order to provide for 
flexibility in National Selective Service administration, five regional directorates 
have been established, covering the following areas: the Maritimes, Quebec, 
Ontario, Prairies and Pacific. In each region National Selective Service Advisory 
Boards advise the Regional Director on matters of policy. Labour and manage- 
ment are again equally represented on these Boards in addition to the Depart- 
ments of Government concerned with manpower. . 


For the administration of National Selective Service Civilian Regulations an 
arrangement was made whereby the Minister of Labour is enabled to utilize for 
the duration of the war the regional and local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission known as the Employment Service and Unemployment 
Insurance Branch. This Employment Service had been set up under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act of 1940, which provided for the creation of a Dominion 
employment service with regional and local offices, thereby superseding the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination Act of 1918. 


National Selective Service Civilian Regulations are thus administered 
through the network of local and regional employment offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The Commission’s Courts of Referees, on which 
labour and management have equal representation, set up to deal with unemploy- 
ment insurance, benefit claims, function as courts of appeal from directions 
issued by National Selective Service officers. In addition, under this arrange- 
ment the Minister of Labour has the benefit of the advice of the National Employ- 
ment Committee and its regional and local counterparts which the Commission 
has set up to give advice on employment matters. 


TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


In February, 1941, the Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel was estab- 
lished in co-operation with the Engineering Institute of Canada, the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, and the Canadian Institute of Chemistry, 
to organize the effective placement of technical personnel in war industries and 
to co-operate with the Civil Service Commission in arranging for their placement 
in Government service. The Bureau is guided by an Advisory Board consisting 
of representatives of the Institutes named above, the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Canadian universities. and provincial professional associations. 
The Bureau is intimately associated with the training of university students and 
confers with the University Advisory Board appointed by the Minister of Labour 
to advise him on university matters during wartime. 


SHIPLOADING, HALIFAX 


Due to heavy increase in shiploading operations at the port of Halifax, the 
Government early in 1942, through the Department of Labour, launched a plan 
under which the activities of all companies concerned with shiploading operations 


ee 
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were co-ordinated by a Controller of Loading Operations. A Central Dispatch- 
ing Agency (Hiring Hall) was created through which the regular longshore work- 
ing forces are hired. Later, a Reserve Labour Pool of longshoremen was created 
at Halifax and arrangements completed for the use of military Port Companies 
when operations exhaust available civilian labour supply. 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


In addition to administration of Selective Service Regulations, the Depart- 
ment is responsible for the administration of a number of other Orders in Council 
dealing with special aspects and problems in the field of labour supply. 


MOoBILIZATION 


The National War Services Regulations, 1940, (Recruits) were originally 
administered by the Department of National War Services with 13 Mobilization 
Divisions and a Mobilization Board and a divisional registrar for each area. 
An Order in Council was passed in September, 1942, (effective December 1, 1942) 
which provided for the transfer of the administration of the National War 
Services Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) to the Minister of Labour. On the date 
when the transfer became effective the regulations were re-issued under the title 
of National Selective Service Mobilization Regulations. In this way the former 
regulations were adapted to conform to the change in administration. All 
mobilization machinery was also transferred to the Department of Labour on 
December 1, 1942. 


EVACUATION AND SETTLEMENT OF JAPANESE 


In March, 1942, the British Columbia Security Commission was appointed. 
Acting under the direction of the Minister of Labour, the Commission was charged 
with the task of evacuating all the persons of the Japanese race from certain 
strategic areas of British Columbia and of arranging for their settlement else- 
where. The evacuation was concluded early in 1943, and the Commission, 
having made its report, was dissolved. The powers of the Commission reverted 
to the Minister of Labour, and for administrative purposes were vested in a 
Commissioner of Japanese Placement, with head office at Vancouver. 


WAGE CONTROL 


At the outbreak of war the Government took initial steps to combat the 
inflationary forces which experience had shown to be a natural corollary of 
uncontrolled economies in wartime. 


Among other steps taken, a series of Orders in Council have been issued to 
provide for a system of wage and salary control covering substantially all gain- 
fully employed persons in Canadian industry. Order in Council P.C. 7440 of 
December 16, 1940, was the first of this series and the latest, the Wartime 
Wages Control Order of December, 19438, P.C. 9384, as amended, applies to 
employees not above the rank of foreman; Order in Council P.C. 1549 of February 
27, 1942, as amended, applies to managerial and executive salaries. The War- 
time Wages Control Order is administered by the National War Labour Board 
and nine Regional (Provinces) War Labour Boards. 


While not a part of the administration of the Department of Labour, the 
work of the National and Regional War Labour Boards in its nature 1s not 
unrelated to the administration of the Department. The Wages Control Order 
embraces the overwhelming majority of those covered by the two Orders. 
Under its provisions wage increases beyond the established rates or changes in 
working conditions having the effect of increasing wages directly or indirectly, 
such as vacation with pay, group insurance, wage incentive plans, etc. cannot be. 
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implemented without first securing the approval of the appropriate War Labour 
Board. Before wage rates may be increased it must be shown that such an 
increase is necessary to rectify a gross inequality or a gross injustice, or that the 
wage rates at present do not exceed the wage rates paid in August, 1939, plus the 
appropriate maximum cost of living bonus and that increases to such total 
amounts are reasonable. Provision is also made that an employer cannot 
decrease wage rates without the authority of the appropriate Board. 


The National Board is charged with the general responsibility of the admin- 
istration of the Wages Order, including the supervision, direction and control of 
the work of the Regional Boards. Accordingly, the Board also acts as a Court of 
Appeal from decisions of the Regional Boards. In addition the Board arranges 
- for an examination of the decisions of Regional Boards in order to provide for 
uniformity in the administration of the Wages Order throughout Canada. 
Such duties are in addition to the Board’s function as the body to which appli- 
cations are made, involving employment with employers or industries which are 
interprovincial or international in character or are regarded as “national 
employers’”’ for this purpose. : 


The National Board may, on its own initiative or on the direction of the 
Minister of Labour, investigate wage conditions and labour relations in Canada 
and report thereon to the Minister. During the summer of 1943 the Board 
undertook such a review. 


At the present time the National Board is constituted as a three-man Board 
on a full-time basis with a committee, the National War Labour Committee, 
on which are employer and employee representatives, serving in an advisory 
capacity. . 


In May, 1943, the Western Labour Board was established by Order in 
Council, P.C. 3870, to administer the Wartime Wages Control Order on defence 
projects in Alberta, British Columbia, the Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 
in so far as Canadian employees were concerned. The Board is composed of one 
representative each of employers and employees for each of the provinces of 
Alberta and British Columbia, a representative of National Selective Service, 
and an impartial chairman. | 


Farr WAGES Pouicy 


Under Order in Council P.C. 6801 of November 23, 1940, regulations were 
made under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, and the Deputy 
Minister of Labour was made responsible for the enforcement of wage rates 
specified in fair wages schedules. Order in Council P.C. 3884 of May, 1941, 
raised the minimum rates to be paid in the case of contracts for manufacture of 
Government supplies and equipment to 35 cents per hour for males and 25 cents 
per hour for females, 18 years and over, and Order in Council P.C. 7679 of 
October, 1941, made these conditions applicable to all employees of any con- 
tractor engaged in the manufacture of supplies and equipment on Government 
contract. 


With the passing of the first Wage Control Order, P.C. 8253, October 24, 
1941, and the establishment of the National War Labour Board, the adminis- 
tration of the Government’s Fair Wages Policy was transferred to that Board 
and remained there until the revised Wage Control Order of December, 1943, 
P.C. 9384, when it was transferred to the Industrial Relations Division of the 
Department of Labour. 


The Western Labour Board is made responsible for the administration of 
the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, in Alberta and British Columbia, 
in so far as it relates to projects otherwise within its jurisdiction for wage pur- 
poses. | 
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The responsibility for the determining of prevailing rates of pay for pre- 
vailing rates employees of the Government was also transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In the early weeks of the war the field of the Industrial Relations Branch 
was greatly enlarged by the extension of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to all industries producing supplies and rendering services in connection 
with the war. 


This extension of the Act resulted in a marked increase in the number of 
applications for Boards of Conciliation. In many instances the disputes leading 
to these applications were not of a nature to justify the appointment of Boards. 
Therefore provision was made for the appointment of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissions, consisting of one or more members, to inquire into the 
circumstances surrounding such disputes and either to effect a settlement or 
advise the Minister whether the establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation is warranted. 


In January, 1943, an Order in Council was passed authorizing the Minister 
of Labour to appoint a Commission to investigate any situation which, while not 
likely to lead to a strike or lockout, nevertheless tended to interfere with pro- 
duction. Such a commission was to report its findings to the Minister who 
would then take any steps he deemed necessary to remedy the situation. 


In February, 1944, the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in 
Council P.C. 1003, were passed largely suspending the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and all Orders in Council relating thereto, while the new Order 
is in force, and substituting for the Act specific regulations governing labour 
relations in war industries. These regulations do not cover disputes having to do 


with wage questions. 


The Regulations are administered, at the national level, by a Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National) and, in the case of seven provinces, under 
Dominion-provincial agreements by Provincial Boards or administrative agencies 
agreed upon by the Dominion and the provincial authorities. The National 
Board is composed of an equal number of employer and employee representatives 
with impartial chairman and vice-chairman. The Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Department of Labour, acts as chief executive officer. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 


The Department has endeavoured to encourage the growth of labour 
management production committees in war industries in order to facilitate pro- 
duction by improving industrial relations. In January, 1944, an Order in 
Council, sponsored jointly by the Department of Munitions and Supply and 
the Department of Labour, created the Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board, which replaced the former Interdepartmental Committee on Labour 
Management Committees. To assist this Board an Advisory Committee has 
been set up on which employers and employees are equally represented. 


REINSTATEMENT IN CiviL EMPLOYMENT 


Provision for the reinstatement in civilian employment of persons discharged 
from the Armed Forces was made under the War Measures (Civil Employ- 
ment Reinstatement) Regulations, passed in June, 1941. In 1942, the Rein- 
statement in Civil Employment Act was passed, the Minister of Labour being 
responsible for its administration and enforcement. Under National Selective 
Service Regulations the provisions of this Act were made to apply to civilians 
required to transfer to war and essential industries. 
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RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


The wartime expansion of the Department of Labour naturally emphasized 
the need for more extensive statistical and. research work. This led to the 
creation of a reorganized and expanded Research and Statistics Branch. In 
addition to reporting on subjects previously covered by the Department this 
Branch now compiles statistics on manpower distribution, labour supply and 
demand, and the various operations of the Employment and Selective Service 
offices. One of its special activities has been the preparation of data obtained 
from the occupational history survey of personnel joining the Armed Forces 
with a view to facilitating demobilization and post-war rehabilitation. The 
Branch is increasingly concerned with research in the field of post-war recon- 
struction. 

INFORMATION AND PUBLICITY 


In January, 1943, the Department set up an Information Division to prepare 
and issue press releases on the policies and activities of the Department, to 
conduct publicity campaigns and to supervise publication of official announce- 
ments. This Division serves all branches of the Department, including National 
Selective Service, the National War Labour Board, the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board, and the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch. 


LIAISON WitTH OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The wartime activities of the Department inevitably require close liaison 
with other Departments of the Government. Various interdepartmental 
committees operating under the aegis of the Department of Labour have already 
been noted. In addition, the Department of Labour is represented on the 
following interdepartmental committees and boards: 

Advisory Committee on Economic Policy 

Awards Co-ordination Committee 

Committee on Restriction and Detention 

Cost of Living Index Technical Committee 

Housing Co-ordination Committee 

The National Joint Conference Board of the Construction Industry? 

Publicity Co-ordination Committee 

Unemployment Insurance Investment Committee 

Wartime Information Board 

Wartime Prices and Trade Board 

Advisory Committee on Demobilization and Rehabilitation and sub- 
committees thereof 

Interdepartmental Co-ordinating Committee on Rehabilitation? 

Committee on Economic Stabilization Information. 


The Department is also represented on the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


TRADE UNION AND EMPLOYER REPRESENTATIVES 


One essential feature of the wartime functions of the Department of Labour 
has been the degree to which trade union and employers’ representatives have 
participated in its activities. These representatives have served in both an 
administrative and advisory capacity. Including the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, some 365 labour representatives serve with an equal number of 
employers’ representatives on 11 National, 25 Regional, and 95 Local Boards and 
Committees. These include the following: 


2 Under the aegis of the Department of Labour. 
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National Selective Service Advisory Board (National and Regional 
Boards) 


National War Labour Board (National and Regional Boards) 
National War Labour Committee 
Western Labour Board | 
Industrial Production Co-operation Board Advisory Committee 
Vocational Training Advisory Council 
National Joint Conference Board of the Construction Industry 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National and Regional) 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
Unemployment Insurance Commission Advisory Committee 
Employment Committees (National, Regional and Local) 
Courts of Referees. 
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II. NATIONAL REGISTRATION 


The main functions of this Branch are to keep the records of National 
Registration (as conducted in August, 1940) as up-to-date as possible and to 
supply such pertinent information therefrom to other Departments and officers 
of the Dominion Government as is deemed expedient for the wartime purposes 
of the Government. These and other auxiliary functions are carried on under 
the National Registration Regulations, 1940, as authorized by Order in Council 
, P.C. 3156 of July 12, 1940, and subsequent amendments. 


A Central Registry, established pursuant to the Regulations, is maintained 
at Ottawa where the master Registration cards of all registrants and all other 
original records, files and correspondence of the Branch are kept and there sub- 
divided, indexed, coded and abstracted. The keeping of the Registration records 
up-to-date involves: 


1. the registration of young persons when they become 16 years of age 


and of persons over 16 arriving in Canada who were not in Canada at the 
time of general registration in 1940; 


2. the recording of new registrations and of reported changes of names, 
addresses and conjugal condition, enlistments in and discharges from 
the Armed Forces, departures from Canada and deaths of registrants; 


3. the issuing of duplicate registration certificates to registrants who have 
lost, destroyed, mutilated or legally surrendered their original certi- 
ficates; 


4. the conducting of all necessary correspondence in connection with 


registrations and changes. 


Many of the preliminary activities in connection with registrations and 
changes are carried on by Postmasters, acting as agents of the Branch, with the 
approval of the Postmaster-General, and the collection of certificates from 
departing registrants is done by Customs Officers or R.C.M.P. Security Officers 
at the ports of exit. 


The supplying of pertinent information from the records and files of the 
Central Registry to other Departments, Branches, officers and others entitled to 
receive it, involves the sub-dividing, indexing and coding of the records and the 
abstracting, compiling and dispatching of the required information. 


Auxiliary activities include arrangements for the special registration of 
merchant seamen and the exempting from registration of foreign diplomats and 
others. 


The principal recipients of records and information from the Central 
Registry are: 


1. the Divisional Registrars of the various Mobilization Divisions and the 
Mobilization Boards of the Divisions, who receive, amongst other 
material: 


(a) copies of the master Registration cards of all male registrants 
within the present prescribed military age category and of all 
young male registrants as those registrants reach the present 
minimum military age; . 


(b) copies of the cards of other groups of male registrants, as requested 
by the Mobilization Division of National Selective Service or other 
tmpetent authority; 
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(c) notices of changes of names, addresses or conjugal condition of all 
male registrants of military age; 

(d) notices of such enlistments, discharges and casualty reports of male 
registrants of military age as come to the attention of the Chief 
Registrar from various sources; 


. the R.C.M.P. and other law officers who conduct investigations and prose- 
cutions in connection with Registration and Mobilization matters; 


. the Income Tax District offices; 
. War Savings Section of the Bank of Canada; 
. Canadian Legation in Washington; 


. the United States Selective Service Headquarters and branches, and 
the Registration Authorities of Newfoundland, with whom Registration 
information is widely exchanged; 


7. the International Red Cross (Prisoners of War Section); 
8. the Dependents’ Allowance Board, Department of National Defence. 


From April 1, 1943, to March 31, 1944, the number of address changes 
reported by registrants was 696,152; of these 187,337 were for men in age groups 
callable for military service, and they were therefore transmitted to the appro- 
priate Mobilization Registrars. There were 89,193 marriages reported, and 
master Registration cards received and filed for young persons attaining the 
age of sixteen years and for persons who were not previously registered numbered 
227,212. Duplicate Registration certificates issued to replace lost, stolen, 
destroyed or defaced original certificates numbered 288,466 in the fiscal year 
1943-44. During the year reports were received of the death of 56,952 regist- 
rants. 


To assist the Civilian Division of National Selective Service in locating coal 
miners, the names and latest addresses of 31,960 men who in August, 1940, 
stated that their normal occupation was coal mining were supplied to Selective 
Service during the year 1943-44. The information furnished included the age 
and conjugal condition of the men concerned, together with the names and 
addresses of their employers in August, 1940. The names and latest addresses 
of about 1,000 male registrants in British Columbia who gave their occupation 
as that of “logging” were also supplied to Selective Service. 


During the fiscal year 1943-44 activities of the National Registration 
Branch related to Mobilization assumed much larger proportions than in previous 
years. In addition to supplying the Divisional Registrars with duplicate copies 
of the master Registration cards of men as they became callable, it was deemed 
expedient to utilize the National Registration records and staff to determine the 
whereabouts and Mobilization status of men whom the Divisional Registrars 
were having difficulty in locating. 


In the year 1943-44 the Mobilization Division was supplied with duplicate 
Registration cards for 614,861 men. These included cards for certain age groups 
of married men, cards for single men born in the year 1925 who became callable 
as they reached the age of eighteen years and six months, cards for new registrants 
(persons of callable age who had entered Canada or who for some reason had not 
previously registered), as well as cards supplied at the special request of Divi- 
sional Registrars in connection with Industrial Mobilization Surveys, or for 
other purposes. 
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Ill. NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE OPERATIONS 
(1) CIVILIAN 


The responsibility for carrying out the policies of the Government with 
reference to the utilization of manpower in the prosecution of the war is vested 
in the Minister of Labour. The authorization under which these functions are 
performed is Order in Council P.C. 246 of January 19, 1943, known as the 
National Selective Service Civilian Regulations and amendments thereto. 


National Selective Service Regulations covering civilian employment in 
Canada have been designed to attain the most effective allocation and utilization 
of manpower in the war effort. So far as possible the Government has relied 
upon voluntary measures but, as increasingly critical labour shortages developed, 
special compulsory directives and orders have been applied for the purpose of 
holding, placing and transferring workers in certain occupations and industries. 


The National Selective Service Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 246) 
consolidated the following previously existing regulations: 
1. National Selective Service Regulations (P.C. 7595), 1942, and Amend- 
ments; 


2. Regulations affecting technical personnel (P.C. 780), 1941; 
3. Regulations affecting university science students (P.C. 9566), 1942; 
4. Labour exit permit requirements (P.C. 9011), 1942. 


The earlier Orders in Council consolidated into the revision were repealed 
by Order in Council P.C. 246, and the sections dealing with administration were 
combined for all regulations. 


Organization.—In order to cope effectively with the multitude of problems 
incidental to a program of total mobilization of manpower to meet the urgent 
military and economic needs of a nation engaged in total war, a reorganization 
of the administration of National Selective Service was effected during the 
fiscal year. For the purpose of broadening, strengthening and decentralizing 
the administration, a recommendation covering reorganization was approved 
by Order in Council P.C. 6387 on August 10, 1943. Asa result of the reorgani- 
zation there was established an Administration Board, of which the Director of 
National Selective Service is Chairman. Associate Directors make up the 
membership of the Board with each Associate Director in charge of a separate 
division. The categories of activities assigned to various Associate Directors 
include the following: 


. Mobilization; 
. Labour Priorities; 
. Essential Civilian Services; 
. Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries; 
. War and Heavy Industries, including Mining; 
Coal Mining and Transportation; 
Employment of Women; 
. Employment Service; 
- Industrial Mobilization Survey. 
The Administration Board correlates the policies and the activities of the 
departments and agencies of the Government which affect or relate to the 


demand for and the supply of manpower requisite to the wartime economy. 
It formulates plans and programs to meet the problems of mobilization, stabili- 
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zation and utilization of labour. The Administrative Board in organizing the 
distribution of manpower faces constantly changing problems of timing and 
balancing which necessitate frequent consideration of administrative problems 
arising from the exigencies of war and from the seasonality of the Canadian 
economy. 


The National Selective Service Advisory Board, reconstituted by Order in 
Council P.C. 1788, March 5, 1943, advises the Director of National Selective 
Service, who is Chairman of the Board. The members of the Advisory Board 
are representatives of employers, labour, agriculture, veterans, Civil Service 
Commission, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and the Government Depart- 
ments of Finance, National Defence, Munitions and Supply, Labour and Agri- 
culture. The Secretary of the National Selective Service Administration Board 
acts in the same capacity to the Advisory Board. All members of the Adminis- 

tration Board are also members of the Advisory Board. The close relationship 
between these two Boards makes possible simultaneous processes of planning, 
manpower mobilization and manpower allocation. No significant regulations 
concerning manpower are issued without the approval of the Advisory Board. 
The Board is one of the major instruments for consultation and collaboration 
between the Government, employers, workers and farmers. 


Under Order in Council P.C. 512, January 28, 1944, decentralization was 
provided for by the naming of the personnel of four Regional Selective Service 
Advisory Boards (Quebee, Ontario, Prairies and Pacific)}. These Regional 
Advisory Boards are made up of representatives of the Mobilization Board, 
the Employment Service, the Department of Munitions and Supply, Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, Organized Labour, Agriculture and the Regional 
Employment Committee, and they are under the chairmanship of the Regional 
Director of National Selective Service for the area. 


Priorities —The National Selective Service Regulations, 1942, (Order in 
Council P.C. 7595, of August 26, 1942) authorized the Director of National 
Selective Service, in consultation with the Department of Munitions and Supply 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and subject to the approval of the 
Minister, to classify occupations, industries, firms or establishments, either 
nationally or in any community, according to the degree of their essentiality, 
for the defence of Canada, for the efficient prosecution of the war and for civilian 
needs. This classification was to constitute a labour priority schedule indicating 
the priorities according to which, so far as feasible, the demands for labour by 
industries, firms or establishments should be filled or be permitted to be filled. 


The foregoing provision was, in substance, incorporated into Order in 
Council P.C. 246 of January 19, 1943, which authorized the Minister of Labour, 
in consultation with the Department of Munitions and Supply and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, to classify, as he deemed expedient, occupations, 
industries, firms or establishments according to essentiality in the prosecution of 
the war. Such a classification was a prerequisite to the allocation of manpower 
in keeping with the relative essentiality of industries and the changing pro- 
duction requirements. It thus beeame possible to refer available labour to the 
highest priority vacancy for which it was suitable or qualified, subject to except- 
ions of an emergency nature. 


The classifieation of industries according to labour priority is the respon- 
sibility of the Labour Priorities Division of National Selective Service. An 
Interdepartmental Labour Priorities Committee holds weekly meetings, under 
the chairmanship of the Assistant Associate Director of Labour Priorities, to 


consider and review labour priorities in the light of changing demands of the: 


‘war economy. Represented on the Committee are the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the Department of 


2 The Advisory Board for the Maritime region was appointed later. 
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Trade and Commerce, and the Employment Service. The co-ordination 
achieved has been helpful in planning production and construction with due 
regard to the supply of available manpower, with the result that tight labour 
situations and concentration of high priority industries in certain areas have 
been avoided as far as possible. Labour Priorities have been the foundation for 
the application of the so-called stabilizing order, which has served to minimize 
labour turnover in industries vital to the war effort and necessary to the main- 
tenance of the civilian economy. 


While referrals by Employment and Selective Service Offices to vacancies 
are influenced largely by the applicant’s physical condition, training, experience, 
prior earnings, responsibilities and location, the dominant factor in the place- 
ment is the essentiality of the industry as shown by the labour priority assigned 
to each order for workers. . 


The Priorities Schedule is under constant examination and revision is made 
as required. Special temporary priorities have been afforded to certain indust- 
ries and establishments in the event of unusual changes and emergency require- 
ments. 


Compulsory Employment Transfer Orders.—The major development in the 
Regulations since the consolidation in January, 1943, has been a succession of 
Compulsory Employment Transfer Orders pursuant to Section 210 of the said 
Regulations. ‘These Orders were issued for the purpose of directing workers 
from certain specified occupations and industries of a low priority rating into 
work essential to the war effort. Compulsory Employment Transfer Orders 
were issued on May 4, May 15, July 5, July 10, July 28, August 25 and November 
15. By March 15, 1944, the number of workers interviewed and registered 
under these Orders was 99,453. Approximately 15 per cent of the workers 
covered in these seven Orders were transferred. Of this number, 575 were 
transferred to farms, 481 to coal mines, 361 to other mining operations, 869 
to lumbering and logging, and 13,073 were placed in other high priority industries. 


Among the amendments to the Regulations were several designed to extend 
the coverage of Compulsory Employment Transfer Orders. Order in Council 
P.C. 6438, August 18, 1948, amended Section 210 so as to include all men between 
the ages of 16 and 40 inclusive. This increased the coverage of the Compulsory 
Employment Transfer Orders to include married men born between 1902 and 
1916 who had previously been exempt. 7 


Order in Council P.C. 7260 of September 16, 1943, amended Section 210 of 
the Regulations so that Compulsory Employment Transfer Orders were made 
applicable to military rejects, that is, persons who, after medical examination 
under National Selective Service Mobilization Regulations, were not required 


to report for military training or special duty in the Royal Canadian Mounted — 


Police. Compulsory Employment Transfer Order No. 6 issued on August 25, 


1943, included men in marital classes not covered by previous orders and pro- 


hibited the hiring or maintenance in employment without a special permit issued 


by a National Selective Service Officer of any male person between the ages of 16 | 
and 40 inclusive in low priority industries and occupations specified in the five — 


preceding Orders. Order in Council P.C. 8746 of November 13, 1943, provided 


| 


for the medical examination of persons claiming to be physically unfit to continue — 
in their present employment or to take employment to which they had been | 


directed. 


To assure the rights of persons transferred under Compulsory Employment 


Transfer Orders, an amendment to the Regulations was passed on January 25, 


1944, under Order in Council P.C. 486 providing for the reinstatement of a man | 
in his regular employment regardless of how many changes of employment he | 


may have been required to make after leaving his first employer. 
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Stabilization of Employment Orders.—Difficulties in meeting required pro- 
duction in some industries reached a very acute stage and special measures had 
to be taken to stabilize labour supply in those industries. To alleviate a threat- 
ened shortage in fuel wood and in fish products, Order in Council P.C. 4861 was 


‘passed on June 17, 1943. This Order authorized National Selective Service 


Officers to direct any male between 16 and 65 years of age to accept specified 
employment in the cutting of fuel wood, in fishing and in fish processing. 


The existence of an emergency situation in the loading and unloading of 
ships at eastern Canadian ports resulted in June, 1943, in the stabilization of 
longshoremen and other arrangements in connection with shipping, particularly 
for the port of Halifax. The proclamation in May, 1943, of a state of national 
emergency with regard to coal production in Canada resulted in the stabilization 
of coal miners in their jobs. This action was supplemented by the application 
of compulsory transfer to coal mines of ex-coal miners and men liable to the 
Mobilization Regulations but unfit for military service. A detailed account of 
the program put into effect to deal with the emergency situation in the 
loading and unloading of ships and also in respect to the production of coal 
is given later in the report. 


Order in Council P.C. 4862 of June 17, 1948, was designed to retain in their 
profession teachers employed in schools, colleges and universities. Unless they 
had first obtained a permit in prescribed form from a National Selective Service 
Officer, such teachers were prohibited from entering employment outside of 
teaching except for (1) active service in the Canadian Armed Forces, (2) em- 
ployment in agriculture, (3) part-time employment which is subsidiary to 
employment as a teacher. 


One of the most notable changes in the Regulations was the amendment - 


‘passed on September 1, 1943, under Order in Council P.C. 6625 which provided 


that employees in all ‘“‘A” and ‘“‘B” priority establishments and in ‘designated 
establishments” may not quit or be dismissed from employment without a 
special permit from a Selective Service Officer. This measure was taken to 
stabilize employment in a much wider range of occupations than had previously 
been dealt with by stabilizing controls. Since this regulation has been put into 
effect there has been a marked decrease in the rate of labour turnover. This 
new control on employment does not constitute any interference with men 
joining or being called into the Armed Forces. Provision was made for the 
shift of employment within different establishments in the same industry, 
except where special circumstances exist. 


Farm Labour.—The responsibility of Canadian agriculture for supplying 
food to Canada’s and Britain’s armies and war workers was gravely hampered 
early in the war by the loss of farm labour to war plants and the Armed Forces. 
Despite the introduction of regulations for stabilizing manpower on farms under 
National Selective Service in 1942, and special provisions for postponement of 
call-ups for military training of men essential in agriculture, the farm labour 
shortage constituted one of the most serious problems during the fiscal year. 
Agriculture presents the big variable in the manpower picture as the harvesting 
and planting seasons require many more workers than the slack seasons. The 
withdrawal of farmers and farm workers from other industries at these seasons 
accentuates their labour supply difficulties. With the necessity of increasing 
farm production to higher levels, special arrangements were made to supply 
Canadian farms with sufficient labour. 


As in the preceding year, arrangements were authorized by Order in Council 
P.C. 3620, May 4, 1943, whereby a Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Pro- 
gram was organized. Agreements were reached with all the provinces pre- 
viding for the sharing of expenses of programs in each province for the 
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recruiting, transporting and placement of farm labour.2 Under agreements 
with the provinces a Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Committee has been 
named and a Provincial Director appointed in all cases. In most instances 
municipal, county or parish committees have been established to help determine 
local needs and to meet them so far as possible. These local committees, working 
in close co-operation with the district representatives of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Local Employment and Selective Service Offices, 
were responsible for placing labour available for farm work. Agricultural 
Employment Advisors attached to the regional Selective Service Offices helped 
to co-ordinate the work of the Local Employment and Selective Service Offices 
with that of the provincial and local organizations. 


The Department of Labour paid the costs of interprovincial movement of 
workers and shared equally with each province transportation costs within the 
province. Organized transfers of farm labour under the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements included the transfer of about 700 Saskatchewan farm- 
ers to Ontario for haying and early harvesting during the summer of 1943. 
In the fall approximately 3,700 experienced men from Ontario were transferred 
to the Prairies to help in the harvest. Girls, to the number of 200, had been 
transferred from Alberta to British Columbia for berry picking in the early 
summer. By special appeals or arrangements, students, townspeople, treaty 
Indians from the Reserves, Prisoners of War and internees assisted on farms 
throughout Canada. 


During September and October about 16,000 men representing the three 
branches of the Armed Services were engaged in farm work. By arrangement 
between the Departments of National Defence and Labour, service personnel 
were given compassionate leave to return to their home farms or were detailed 
for farm work as a part of military duty. Soldiers under the Farm Duty Plan 
were moved from Ontario and Quebec to the Prairies and the Maritimes, and 
from the west coast as far east as Manitoba. Transportation costs were paid 
under the same terms as applied to other farm help. The Department of Labour 
paid transportation up to 500 miles for soldiers on compassionate leave to go on 
their own farms or farms of relatives. Soldiers detailed for farm work as part 
of their military duty were paid prevailing wage rates for the various areas. 
In addition the farmer provided board and lodging. The railway members of 
the Canadian Passenger Association assisted the Department of Labour in 
moving harvesters over long distances by affording substantially reduced trans- 
portation rates between the East and the West. 


The Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements provided that pro- 
vincial field organizations would assist the Dominion in locating farmers for 
other essential industries in the off-season. Local Employment and Selective 
Service Offices, in co-operation with provincial fieldmen and, in some instances, 
specially appointed agents, were instrumental in recruiting farmers. In the 
1943-44 season an extensive advertising campaign was conducted by National 
Selective Service to recruit farm workers who could be spared from their farms 
during the winter for such work. 


The campaign which began at the completion of harvesting was highly 
successful in meeting a number of critical labour shortages late in the fall. 
Approximately 4,500 farm workers were engaged in food processing, mainly in 
the meat packing industry, which during the winter handled the largest livestock 
runs on record. Up to the end of the fiscal year over 84,000 permits were issued 
to farmers to work in essential industry. The return date fixed in most instances 
was April 1, 1944, but in some cases as the season warranted was extended for 
varying dates up to May 1, 1944. Through the joint action of Selective Service 


2 Disbursement to the provinces by the Dominion Government under these agreements was fifty per cent of the total 

expenditure and amounted to $334,782.28. In addition, the Dominion Government paid to the transportation companies the 

_whole of the cost of interprovincial transference of farm workers which amounted to $184,045.65. This latter sum included 
the cost of transportation of harvest workers moving East or West interprovincially. 
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Officers and provincial agricultural fieldmen a check was made to see that the 
men returned to agriculture. It is estimated that many more thousands of 
farm workers were employed without permits under Section 207 of the National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations, which permits farm workers to take 
off-seasonal or temporary employment for not more than sixty days in any year, 
providing such employment is outside an urban municipality. 


During the year arrangements operated to facilitate cross-border movement 
of workers to assist in farming and woods operations, consistent with the supply 
of labour and the seasonal variations in the demand for workers in those industries 
in the border areas of Canada and the United States. 


During the summer of 1943, special campaigns to recruit girls from towns 
and cities to help on farms were launched. Work projects varied in the different 
provinces. In Ontario 41 camps operated under the terms of the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Agreement to provide accommodation for 3,023 girls on 
fruit and vegetable farms. 


Under the War Emergency Training Program boys from urban areas in 
Saskatchewan were given four weeks’ elementary training courses in agriculture, 
while working on farms. Through the same program several courses for 
cheese makers and butter makers were organized in various parts of Canada in 
order to overcome the shortages in this type of skilled help. Additional experi- 
enced help was provided under the Compulsory Employment Transfer Orders 
when nearly 600 men were directed from less essential industries to agriculture 
during the year under review. 


The Canadian Japanese removed from the coastal areas in British Columbia 
have furnished approximately 5,000 extra workers for Canadian farms. A 
detailed statement on this class of worker is to be found elsewhere in this report. 


Order in Council P.C. 2821 passed in April, 1948, changed the regulations 
governing the distribution of conscientious objectors who had been given post- 
ponement by the Mobilization Boards. Instead of directing such persons to 
Alternative Service Camps as previously, Selective Service Officers were auth- 
orized to direct them to essential industries. Because of the farm labour short- 
age, and the circumstance that the majority of these men were from farms, 5,160 
out of a total of 8,858 conscientious objectors were placed on farms up to the end 
of the year. The Order provided that the men be placed under contract with 
their employers. The farmers were required to pay $25.00 per month plus board 
and lodging to each conscientious objector employed, the difference between this 
and the going wage to be paid to the Canadian Red Cross Society. 


The utilization of prisoners of war is treated in another part of this report. 


Woods Labour.—In co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the Provincial Forest Services and the Research and Statistics Branch, a survey 
was made of the possible labour requirements of Forest Industries during the 
fall and winter season with respect to fuel-wood, the cutting of logs and of 
pulpwood. This was followed up with an extensive exploration of sources of 
labour supply, such as agricultural workers, Indians, Japanese and Prisoners of 
War. 


Order in Council P.C. 4861 of June 17, 1943, authorized Selective Service 
Officers to give compulsory direction to men between the ages of 16 and 65 years 
of age to specified employment, including the cutting of fuel-wood. During the 
early fall plans were developed in conjunction with the Fuelwood Controller’s 
Office to avert a threatened shortage of fuel-wood. Meetings were held in 
Huntsville, Port Arthur, Winnipeg and Regina for the purpose of disseminating 
information in regard to the urgent necessity of the situation after which con- 
tracts were let to pulpwood and other operators by the Fuelwood Controller’s 
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Office. The services of Indians, Doukhobors and Japanese were utilized to 
increase fuel-wood cutting operations. A total of approximately 375,000 cords 
of fuel-wood was delivered under this arrangement. 


As outlined in the Section dealing with Farm Labour, an extensive campaign 
was launched prior to the completion of harvesting to recruit available agri- 
cultural workers for logging and other woods operations. 


Manpower in the Fishing Industry—The manpower situation in the fishing 
industry, both in primary operations and in fish processing, received further 
consideration during the fiscal year by National Selective Service in consultation 
with Regional Offices, the Federal Department of Fisheries and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, as well as through direct contact with the industry 
itself. 

A measure of control to meet the manpower needs of the industry was under- 
taken in Order in Council P.C. 4861, June 17, 1943, which provided for the 
direction of male persons, 16-64 years of age inclusive, whether employed or not, 
to specified employment in fishing or fish processing. 


To implement this Order in Council on the Atlantic coast, where the shortage 
of labour in the fish processing plants was most acute, a National Selective 
Service officer was assigned to give special attention to the labour requirements 
of such processing plants in the Maritime area. 


In addition, Mobilization Boards were asked to give favourable consideration 
to requests for postponements of men engaged in the fishing industry. 


The labour force was further increased by bringing in men from Newfound- 
land to work in fish processing plants on the Atlantic coast, and by an appeal to 
farmers and farm workers to take off-seasonal employment in the fishing industry 
as well as in other essential primary industries. 


Manpower Policy in the Coal Industry.—A revised and enlarged manpower 
policy with regard to the mining of coal was set forth in Order in Council 
P.C. 4092, which was passed on May 17, 1943. This Order, which was an amend- 
ment to the National Selective Service Civilian Regulations Order in Council 
P.C. 246, followed the proclamation of a state of national emergency with regard 
to coal production in Canada by Order in Council P.C. 4091, May 17, 1943. 


The Order had the effect of stabilizing coal miners in their jobs, even to the 
extent of preventing voluntary enlistment for military services and thereby 
stopping the drain in manpower from the industry. It also provided for 
increasing the number of men engaged in coal mining by authorizing the com- 
pulsory transfer to coal mines of ex-coal miners and men liable to the mobilization 
regulations but unfit for military service. Men subjected to transferrals under 
the Order were protected as to hours of work and rates of pay, and provision was 
made for the payment of a living allowance to men required to live away from 
home. Under the Order, 2,276 ex-coal mine workers were returned to mines. 


Arrangements had previously been made with the Department of National 
Defence to release men serving in the Army who were ex-coal miners. \'These 
men were given leave without pay for three months during which time they 
returned to work in the mines at regular rates of pay. Their transportation | 
costs were paid and working clothes were provided, where necessary, free of 
charge. When it was necessary for men to live apart from their dependents, 
supplementary allowances were provided. Some men were released from 
the Armed Forces under the same conditions. Under these arrangements 
2,144 ex-coal miners were returned from the Armed Forces to coal mines. 


Order in Council P.C. 6077, July 29, 1943, supplemented the Order of May 
17 by empowering National Selective Service Officers to direct any male person 
over 16 and under 65 years of age to accept or enter employment in coal mining. 
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On November 6, 1943, by Order in Council P.C. 8561, provision was made 
for the remuneration of ex-coal mine workers on leave without pay from the 
Armed Forces,,and temporarily unemployed while awaiting direction to employ- 
ment under orders from National Selective Service Officers. Such payments 
were chargeable to the War Appropriation. On January 10, 1944, Order in 
Council P.C. 121, Section 210A, Subsection 9, paragraphs 1 and 2 of the National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations were amended so as to extend the period 
during which coal mine workers should not be accepted for enlistment in the 
Armed Forces until August 1, 1944. Such persons were deemed under this 
order to have been granted a postponement order pursuant to the Mobilization 
Regulations. Exceptions were provided for only with the consent of a Selective 
Service Officer. 


Labour Supply for Eastern Canadian Ports.—TYwo Orders in Council, P.C. 
5160 and P.C. 5161, were passed in June, 1943, to deal with an emergency situ- 
ation in the loading and unloading of ships at eastern Canadian ports, par- 
ticularly the port of Halifax. This action was an extension of the wartime plan 
for the reorganization of ship loading and unloading established by Order in 
Council P.C. 3511 of April 30, 1942, which appointed a Controller of Loading 
Operations and created a Central Dispatching Agency through which gangs of 
longshoremen could be assigned to jobs. Order in Council P.C. 5160 provided 
for the stabilization of longshoremen in their present jobs, for the return to the 
docks of men with previous experience in this occupation, and for the direction 
by Selective Service Officers of men subject to Mobilization Regulations to work 
as longshoremen. 


Under Order in Council P.C. 5161 special arrangements were made in 
respect to shipping at Halifax. The Order provided for the creation and main- 
tenance of a reserve pool of longshoremen of sufficient number to supplement 
adequately the regular longshore force when this latter was inadequate to handle 
the loading and unloading of ships. The labour supply was stabilized by means 
of a guaranteed minimum weekly wage to regular longshoremen and to the 
Reserve Pool. The first weekly payment based on a minimum working week of 
48 hours was made on September 17, 1943. During the month of March, 1944, 
arrangements were made for the establishment in Halifax of a Port Company of 
approximately 336 soldiers provided by the Department of National Defence to 
be called on only when the civilian supply of longshoremen from the Central 
Dispatching Agency and the Reserve Pool is insufficient to handle the volume of 
work. 


Part-time Workers.—The recruitment of part-time workers in war industries 
and in essential civilian services such as hospitals, hotels, laundries, dry-cleaning 
establishments and restaurants was attempted in a number of centres with 
remarkable success. Part-time subsidiary employment is exempt from all 
National Selective Service employment regulations. 


Use in Industry of the Services of the Armed Forces.—Order in Council P.C. 
8197 of October 22, 1943, authorized the use of certain personnel attached to the 
Canadian Forestry Corps in woods and lumber operations. Under the pro- 
visions of this Order the men remained subject to military discipline. Financial 
arrangements in connection with the project were under the direction of the 
Departments of National Defence and Labour. 


On October 26, 1943, under Order in Council P.C. 8217 the Minister of 
Labour and the Minister of National Defence were authorized to make necessary 
arrangements to utilize low category recruits and members of the Home Defence 
forces in railway maintenance and operation. This action was taken to “alleviate 
the acute manpower shortage confronting this industry with its unprecedented 
volume of wartime and civilian traffic.’’ Order in Council P.C. 9097, December 
7, 1943, authorized the carrying out of arrangements provided for in P.C. 8217. 
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Some 500 men were detailed to railway maintenance, equally divided between 
the two railway companies. Civilian rates of pay and free lodgings were pro- 
vided by the railway companies. The project came to a close on December 29, 
1943, when the soldiers were recalled to their units. Because of their category 
most of this group of men were discharged from the Army. A number of men 
returned to railway employment on a civilian basis. | 


Military Rejects.—Because of the difficulty of obtaining sufficient guards in 
penitentiaries Order in Council P.C. 9041 was passed on November 30, 1943, 
authorizing the direction of military rejects fit for such duties to accept employ- 
ment at the penitentiaries.* 


Employment of Women.—At October 1, 1948, there were 1,075,000 women 
’ gainfully employed in Canada as compared with 638,000 in August, 1939. In 
addition to this there were over 750,000 women—wives and daughters of farmers 
—who were supplementing the work of men to maintain the high record of farm 
production. 


The greatest expansion in the employment of women was in war industry. 
In June, 1941, there were 40,000 women-so employed. By September 30, 1943, 
that number had increased to 235,000 to keep pace with the heavy and varied 
demand of war production. Close co-operation was maintained with provincial 
Departments of Labour with respect to conditions of work for women, resulting 
in many new services and improvements. Shortages developed in war industry 
and essential services in an increasing number of centres throughout Canada and 
it became necessary to make an appeal to women who ordinarily would not be 
seeking employment.It was recognized that many of these women would not be 
able to accept employment for more than part of a day or part of a week. 
Employers, therefore, had to be encouraged to make greater use of the part-time 
worker. These appeals established the part-time worker as an integral and 
valuable part of employment resources. 


As indicated in the Section on the Stabilizing of Employment, employment 
in the teaching profession was stabilized by Order in Council P.C. 4862, June Ls 
1943, by retaining in the teaching profession the services of teachers employed 
in schools, colleges and universities not operated for gain. An appeal was made 
to teachers by the provincial Departments of Education at the request of 


National Selective Service, asking them wherever possible to accept essential. 


work during the holidays. Women temporarily accepted employment on farms, 
in hospitals, restaurants, hotels and in war industry. Throughout the year 
frequent conferences with the Executive of the Canadian Nurses’ Association 
and the co-operation of this body with National Selective Service enabled the 


Employment and Selective Service Offices to keep pace with the demands of 


hospitals and institutions for nursing personnel. In March, 1944, the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association set up an Advisory Board of Nurses to act, whenever neces- 
sary, with National Selective Service. Orders in Council P.C. 1665, March 1, 
1943, P.C. 4092, May 17, 1943, and P.C. 4891, June 17, 1943, authorized the 


employment of women, under certain conditions, in specified surface occupations 


within the steel, coal and iron ore industries. 


The Women’s Sections of the Employment and Selective Service Offices 
have co-operated with the Divisions of the Armed Forces in interviewing and 
referring women desirous of entering the services and thus have effected a good 
measure of co-operation towards securing additional recruits for these services. 


_ Day Care of Children.—Order in Council P.C. 6242 of July 20, 1942, auth- 
orized the Minister of Labour on behalf of the Dominion Government to enter 
into an agreement with any province for the provision of day nurseries, créches 


* This and a number of the foregoing Orders in Council were not in the regular series of Compulsory Employment 
Eh oa Nos. 1-7 but they had the effect of authorizing direction to designated employment by National Selective 
ervice cers. 
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and recreation centres for children. The scheme is administered by the appro- 
priate provincial Minister. Facilities provided under agreements are primarily 
for the children of mothers in “‘war industries”’ which include essential industries 
contributory to the war effort. Ontario, Quebec and Alberta entered into 
agreements with the Dominion Government under this plan but, in the case of 
the province of Alberta, no further action was taken before the end of the fiscal 
year. 

By March 31, 1944, six day nurseries were operating in the province of 
Quebec and 21 in the province of Ontario. There were also 36 School Day 
Centres and 33 Day Care of Children Centres operating in the province of 
Ontario. In all these centres, special attention was given to the selection of 
supervisory personnel, health, nutrition and recreation. 


Labour Exit Permits.—A labour exit permit system to control the movement 
_ of persons from Canada to take employment outside of Canada was established 
by Order in Council P.C. 9011 of October 1, 1942, effective October 20, 1942. 
This control was continued under Order in Council P.C. 246 of January 19, 
1943, which provided for the establishment of Selective Service controls in 
respect to residents of Canada desirous of leaving the country. The purpose of 
the Order is to prevent loss of manpower and to prohibit persons needed in 
Canada from emigrating. The Labour Exit Permit regulations do not apply to 
those going to the United States on brief visits. Special temporary permits are 
issued to special categories of border exchange workers. 


The control exercised under the Order has conserved Canadian manpower. 
Since the establishment of the policy in October, 1942, to the end of the fiscal 
year approximately 12,000 applications have been dealt with at Head Office in 
Ottawa. Selective Service Officers at local offices are authorized to refuse 
applications but they may not grant permits without referring to Head Office. 
_ Approximately 55 per cent of the applications have been refused. Generally 

speaking, Labour Exit Permits are granted to male applicants over sixty years of 
age and to female applicants over forty-five years of age unless the applicant has 
skill of value to war or essential civilian industry. No one of military age is 
granted a permit unless he is able to produce permission in writing to leave 
Canada from the Chairman of his Mobilization Board. (See also Section on 
Farm Labour, page 23, dealing with arrangements provided for cross-border 
movements of agricultural workers.) 


Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel.—The year under review was the 
third full fiscal year during which the Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel has 
operated. 

The greater portion of the work connected with establishing a registration 
of engineers and scientists has now been completed. The register provides 
complete information concerning the qualifications and special skill, together 
with the employment history, including the nature of the current employment, 
of each technical person registered. 


During the year there was some increase in activity in the task of assisting 
the Armed Forces and essential civilian undertakings to fill their needs for 
science workers. Despite an approximation to the peak of industrial production 
in some fields and some curtailment in other fields, the demand for technical 
personnel increased slightly during the year and considerable difficulty was 
experienced in finding candidates for some vacancies. 


The importance of the advisory or consultative function of the Bureau is 
indicated by the fact that 22,783 interviews were recorded by the Ottawa and 
regional offices of the Bureau. 

In the administration of that section of National Selective Service pertaining 
to technical personnel regulations, including those sections dealing with uni- 
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versity science students, proper weight is given to priority needs, first, of the 
Armed Forces for technical officers and, second, of essential civilian undertakings. 
Shortages which had existed in the various technical branches of the Armed 
Forces have been overcome to a great extent. The Bureau continued its efforts 
to prevent useless turnover of technical personnel in essential civilian under- 
takings. The number of civilian permit applications granted during the year 
was 4,745 as compared with 3,869 in the preceding year. 


The University Science Students Regulations which first became effective in 
December, 1942, and which were incorporated in Part III of the National Select- 
ive Service Civilian Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 246 of January 19, 1943, 
are administered by the Bureau in co-operation with the universities. These 
Regulations provide that before a person is permitted to commence or continue 
work as a science student he is required to make a declaration stating whether he 
wishes to volunteer for active service as a technical officer; that he submit to 
such medical examination as the Department of National "Defence may from 
time to time require; that each science student who completes a course and who 
does not volunteer for service in the Armed Forces accept employment in such 
essential work as the Minister of Labour may require. The Regulations also set 
forth the conditions under which any science student, either before or after 
graduation, may be interviewed or solicited for employment or offered or taken 
into employment. To ensure the effective carrying out of the Science Students 
Regulations, all the universities were visited by representatives of the Bureau 
along with officers of the technical branches of the Armed Forces. These visits 
facilitated the selection of members of the graduating classes for appointments 
in the Armed Forces. 


The Advisory Board of the Bureau, composed of representatives of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, the Canadian Institute of Chemistry, the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Canadian Universities and provincial professional engineering 
associations, met several times during the year. The active interest of this 
Advisory Board in the operation of the Bureau*has ensured close co-operation 
and better understanding as between the authorities which set up and administer 
manpower control on the one hand, and those who are directly affected on the 
other. 


The major operations of the Bureau for the fiscal year are summed up in the 
following statistics: 


Number‘of inquiries received from employers. \i6. 63s. 6 bein 0.05.0 cepa s Hie lacs re ate 1, 084 
Names TELETTCORLOTeINDIOV EIB. «20546 odiit aka ee cease © aes bane en coe < cea re 6, 002 
Verified placements: Civilian, 692; Services, 245; Total...............ccccecceces 937 
Begaonal inte ewe ae ciere ayre ook Peaek e as eahie cseakeeee wc 22,783 
Questionnaires BCRLIOML eee Lh es ened ee ole Baer a earns le ee €; 125 
COUOSELONN AES VELORNCEL Ae fou. ck Wee ates utare oe EM cicero aie deg Mee ee on ane eee 6,451 
Permits issued’ to: employers. (1s 2 folios bk ae. eee EC BUG ae 4,745 


The above figures do not cover any registrations or any other activities 
connected with the administration of the University Science Students Regula- 
tions. 


Prisoners of War.4—Order in Council P.C. 2326, May 10, 1943, authorized 
the Minister of Labour to utilize the services of prisoners of war in agriculture 
and other labour projects. As Canada is a party to the prisoners of war con- 
vention concluded at Geneva in 1929, the conditions of employment, rates of 
pay, etc., conform to the terms of the convention and to British practices in this 
regard. 


Projects outside internment camps are under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, acting in co-operation with the Department of National Defence. 


4 The only aspect of Prisoners of War dealt with in this section is the utilization of the services of Prisoners of War in 
agriculture and other labour projects. 
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Employers desiring the services of prisoners of war contract with the Depart- 
ment of Labour which approves the type of work, the location of the proposed 
project and the living accommodation provided by the employer. 


Employers pay to the Department of Labour a fixed rate for the services of 
prisoners of war, this rate being based upon wages paid in the area for similar 
employment. Prisoners of war receive from the Department of Labour up to: 
fifty cents per working day. 


The Department of National Defence supplies the prisoners of war to the 
Department of Labour, provides Army guards on all projects and is responsible 
for the security of the prisoners and their discipline. Army personnel escort: 
prisoners of war in transit to or from labour projects and supervise their mail, and 
the Department of Labour is responsible for the welfare of prisoners while on the 
projects and exercises a continuous supervision over all activities of labour 
projects, through inspection officers and other staff personnel. 


Considerations of security and administration largely determine the selection 
of prisoners of war for employment, as well as the type and the location of labour 
projects. 


During the fiscal year prisoners of war were employed in agriculture, woods 
operations including the production of fuel-wood, pulpwood, lumber, ties and 
cord-wood for chemical manufacture, railway track maintenance, leather tanning 
operations and production of peat moss. The great majority of prisoners of war 
employed were engaged in woods operations. 


(2) MOBILIZATION 


The Report of the Department of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1943, contained a history and a short statement of those regulations governing 
compulsory mobilization of manpower for the army in Canada, during World 
War II. 


During the fiscal year under review up until March 4, 1944, Canadiarr 
mobilization operations for the army were governed by the National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations, P.C. 10924, dated December 1, 1942, and 
amendments as follows: 


P.C. 11240, dated December 11, 1942; 
P.C. 455, dated January 19, 19438; 

P.C. 740, dated January 28, 19438; 

P.C. 1713, dated March 4, 19438; 

P.C. 1836, dated March 8, 1943; 

P.C. 2821, dated April 7, 1943; 

P.C. 6990, dated September 7, 1943; 

P.C. 9041, dated November 30, 1943, and 
P.C. 9919, dated December 31, 1943. 


As of March 4, 1944, for purposes of revising and consolidating the Regula- 
tions governing mobilization, the National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations were revoked and replaced by the National Selective Service Mobili- 
peon Regulations, 1944, as contained in Order in Council P.C. 1355 of the same 

ate. 


On April 7, 1943, and August 9, 1948, respectively, there were extensions 
of the designated age classes by proclamations. 


The Proclamation of April 7 added to the formerly designated age classes 
and parts of age classes every designated man who was born in 1924 who had not 
been called for medical examination due to the fact that he had not attained 19 
years of age, and every man who was born in any of the years 1916 to 1902 
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inclusive who, on July 15, 1940, was single or judicially separated with or without 
children, or a widower without child or children or who, since that date, has 
been divorced or judicially separated with child or children, or has become a 
widower without child or children. 


The Proclamation of August 9 added to the formerly designated age classes 
and parts of age classes men born in 1925 with the proviso that these men are not 
to be called for medical examination until they reach the age of 18 years and 6 
months, and men who were born in the years 1916, 1915, 1914 or 1913, who had 
not previously been designated in view of their marital status. 


Including the additions mentioned above, the following classes and parts 
of age classes of men were made subject to compulsory mobilization: 


(a) Every man born in the years 1913-1925, inclusive, with the proviso that 
men born in the year 1925 are not callable until they reach the age of 
18 years and six months; 


(b) Every man born in the years 1902-1912, inclusive, who, at July 15, 1940, 
was 
(i) a widower without child or children; or 
(ii) was a judicially separated man, with or without child or children ; 
or 
(ili) was an unmarried man; or 
(iv) was a divorcee, with or without child or children; or 
(v) who, since July 15, 1940, became divorced, whether or not he.has 
child or children; or 
(vi) who, since July 15, 1940, has been judicially separated, whether or 
not he has a child or children; or 
(vii) who, since July 15, 1940, became a widower without child or 
children. 


Outstanding additional amendments to the Regulations include provisions 
whereby: 


1. The Minister may authorize Registrars to select persons other than 
British subjects for purposes of mobilization when they have been in Canada for a 
lesser period than one year, this power having been exercised by the Minister in 
relation to American aliens, the specified period in question being three months; 


2. An applicant for postponement may file his application within 14 clear 
days from the date specified in his Order-Medical Hixamination, or with the 
consent of the Board at some subsequent time. Similarly an employer sup- 
porting an application may be given additional time for filing supporting material 
with consent of the Board; ‘ 


3. At the request of a representative of the Department of National Defence, 
where a designated man has ceased or will soon cease to be a member of His 
Majesty’s Canadian Naval or Air Services on Active Service, and such man is 
considered fit for military training, the Registrar may serve or cause such man to 
be served with an Order-Military Training, requiring him to report at a military 
centre for purposes of the Regulations; 


4. Upon an investigation of the facts, the Board finds that a married man or 
widower, who would have been in a designated class if he were unmarried or had 
no children, is not maintaining his wife, his wife and children, or his children, as 
the case may be, or is not making a reasonable contribution to their support, the 
Board may order that he be subject to the Mobilization Regulations and such 
man becomes subject to the Regulations until the Board revokes its order in this 
respect; 
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5. Postponement orders for unlimited periods may be granted to persons 
employed in agriculture and also to persons employed in essential industry. 
However, in all remaining cases postponement orders are granted for not more 
than 12 months in the first instance with one or more extensions, in the discretion 
of the Board, these being of not more than 6 months each; 


6. Mobilization Boards no longer have jurisdiction with respect to the 
assignment of duly postponed Conscientious Objectors to alternative service. 
This latter jurisdiction is now vested in responsible authorities of the Civilian 
Section of National Selective Service. These Boards now confine their function 
to deciding upon applications for postponement based on grounds of: conscien- 
tious objection; 


7. Registrars may now order men to report for medical examination, to an 
Army Medical Board at a Reception Centre of the Army, to a civilian physician 
belonging to a prescribed panel of physicians or to the nearest examining phy- 
sician of the man’s own choice. A special effort is made to send as many men 
as possible for examination to Army Medical Boards to ensure the assignment 
of a finalized medical category as soon as possible. Men are ordered to report 
as above for medical examination, in the discretion of the Registrar, depending 
on the distance of their homes from the Army Medical Boards or other examining 
physicians; 


8 Under Part 2 of the Regulations, men not fit, in the opinion of the 
Registrar, for military training may be ordered out as guards in the penitentiaries 
of Canada; 


9. Power has been given to the Minister whereby he may oblige all employers 
to require of their employees that there be produced for the inspection of the 
employer prescribed documents showing good standing on the part of any 
employee for purposes of The National Selective Service Mobilization Regula- 
tions, 1944. In addition to this, employers may be required to report to appro- 
priate Registrars such of their employees who are found not to be in good standing 
for purposes of the National Selective Service Mobilization Regulations, 1944. 
Pursuant to this provision, as of January 27, 1944, the Minister ordered all 
employers in Canada to require their employees to establish good standing under 
the Mobilization Regulations to the satisfaction of such employers and likewise 
to report those found not in good standing on or before May 1, 1944. As of 
March 31, 1944, statistics show that employers had reported to Registrars, 3,896 
cases, 411 of which were found not to be in good standing, while 2,334 were found 
to be in good standing. At the date last mentioned, 1,151 cases were still under 
review. As of March 31, 1944, employers still had one month more to comply 
with the provisions of this Order of the Minister. 


In view of the scarcity of labour for work of high labour priority, it was 
decided to establish travelling medical boards to facilitate medical examination 
of men at their places of employment. In the Cities of Port Arthur and Fort 
William, Ontario, these Boards examined 1,056 men. As of March 31, 1944, the 
Boards operated or were about to operate in industrial centres of Ontario, Quebec 
and Nova Scotia. 


In view of the national emergency in relation to the production of coal as 
declared during the 1943 session of Parliament, steps were taken under an Order 
in Council to prohibit not only compulsory mobilization of coal miners but also 
their voluntary enlistment. This Order in Council remained in effect up to 
March 31, 1944. 


Throughout the year under review, special efforts were made to trace men 
who failed to respond to Orders-Medical Examination and Orders-Military 
Training served upon them by registered post at their last given address appear- 
ing on National Registration cards. It was found necessary to employ two 
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commercial reporting organizations to assist the staff of the Mobilization Section 
in this work of locating missing men. As of March 31, 1944, these commercial 
reporting organizations had located 25,701 missing men. It was found that 
the assistance given by these organizations was of great help to the R.C.M.P. and 
other police forces and that in many cases the men being traced had either 
voluntarily enlisted in the armed forces or had failed to give change of address to 
appropriate authorities. 


Up to March 31, 1944, there were commenced 0,227 prosecutions and 
5,150 convictions were obtained. Special raids were made by the R.C.M.P. 
and other police forces in company with military police on public places through- 
out the country. Up to the close of the year 3,775 places were visited in Canada; 
63,506 persons were checked for compliance with Mobilization Regulations; 373 
were charged with breach of the Mobilization Regulations and 271 persons were 
charged with breach of National Registration Regulations. In addition to this, 
the police apprehended 145 deserters during the raids. : 


The policy with respect to postponement of university students was revised 
during the fiscal year. On the recommendation of the National Conference of 
Canadian universities, the Boards were advised in September, 1943, that male 
students, subject to call and who had completed satisfactorily the work of at 
least one academic session in the university, should be served with an Order- 
Medical unless they were enrolled in a course defined from time to time by the 
Director of National Selective Service on the recommendation of a University 
Advisory Board as essential to the national interest or contributing to the 
prosecution of the war. This Advisory Board was later set up and is composed 
of Presidents of universities and officials of Government departments. At its 
first meeting this Board recommended to the Director of N ational Selective 
Service that the following courses should be considered as contributing to the 
prosecution of the war or in the national interest: 


Medicine Commerce 

Dentistry ; Veterinary Science | 
Engineering or Applied Science Specialized courses in Mathematics, 
Architecture Physics, Chemistry, Biology, or 
Agriculture Geology or courses which enable 
Pharmacy students to prepare and qualify 
Forestry for specialized courses in Mathe- 
Education matics, Physics, Chemistry, Bio- 


logy or Geology. 


Students enrolled in such courses must continue to meet the academic 
requirements of the university and must comply with the requirements as to 
military training. | 


At the same time, it was recommended that any male student who is subject 
to call and who is enrolled in any degree course not enumerated above should be 
considered to be pursuing a course essential to the national interest, provided 
that in the regular session of 1943-44 he is in the upper half of all the students 
enrolled in the same academic year of his course, .as determined by the final 
examinations for the session. 


These recommendations were accepted by the Director of National Selective 
Service and have been passed on to the Mobilization Boards. 
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IV. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
CONCILIATION AND LaBour Act 


Under the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act (Chapter 110 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927), the Minister of Labour is empowered to 
inquire into the causes and circumstances of an industrial dispute, to take such 
steps as he deems expedient to bring the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator to deal with any dispute when so requested. 


In order to administer this Act and complementary legislation, the Depart- 
ment maintains an Industrial Relations Branch, headed by a Director of Indust- 
rial Relations, under whom function a headquarters staff in Ottawa and a field 
force of Industrial Relations Officers. The officers in'the field are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fredericton, N.B. and 
Sydney, N.S. : 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1944, officers of the Industrial 
Relations Branch dealt with 526 industrial disputes or controversial situations. 
These involved 226,557 workers employed in 761 separate establishments. 


In 201 cases strike action by the workers occurred before the dispute was 
referred to the Department. By means of conciliation or mediation Industrial 
Relations Officers were able to secure a resumption of work in 119 of these 
strikes. In 63 disputes where stoppage of work was threatened, strikes were 
averted in 40 instances as the result of intervention by conciliation officers. 
In 228 situations mediation by Departmental officers was successful, and in only 
30 cases was there definite failure in their efforts towards conciliation. The 
remainder were, for the most part, situations in which it was not readily possible 
to have either success or failure, or which called for technical services only. 


The 526 cases were analysed as follows:— 


Seatac neers Ss 6 ee Seis own. Fab Sd EMA eee ie ge 3 201 
Pareaperiar ound (lid. EPID, GRO int. 200. BR eds 63 
HETOVICISOSIL J LAS ORL iadvn tt ER OOKE WTR. BUNS TL. GS YO. ae 262 
Predominant Cause or Object 
Aerense MRIWACES 2. 102s HO: «4353... Onc Wists. ed LO = NeP . 104 
Decrease iiwanes <;eaylia 1 to teehs bedi tosh -ftz) ores ORS ee 7 
Increase in wages and reduced hours............ = saeagete Met MSs a ee 1 
Increase in wages and other changes............-.-e ese ee cere eeees 21 
Increase in wages and Union recognition............-.- sees e eee eees 2 
eeediecer fiers he, Rs SPAN | SSAA, aoe shales 'eeiaue ae 8 2 
Other causes affecting wages and working conditions..............--- 37 
Tnecornitiow OL DibOte . . cei b feet oepeeth 08 de tirade (ee eee be 96 
Employment of Union members only............-+:++see eee eeeeeees 14 
Discharge of workers for Union activity or membership........------ 65 
RATER MINTIEIA CLIO. Fo 4) op ee hed SP Sd > <> rege sie Fe pone ves 19 
To secure or to maintain Union wages and working conditions........ 13 
Other Union, questions. 5). gi) Vis giee ai. 2 oi es ble Ee else ideo mele 19 
Discharge of Workers (other than in connection with Union questions 
and including refusal to reinstate)........--.2 seer eect e reese 43 
Employment of Particular Persons (other than re Union matters)...... Lo 
AL TES Ele spe glam aii oe SAE, en PE I SMP PTA 3 
anette 8 ee ee ee Fags cs ne to seks apis eo BF OMe hae g 65 
Disposition 
Strike averted through mediation.............--:e es eeee er eerettee 40 
Strike terminated through mediation............-+-+eseee eee rreres 119 
Controversy settled by conciliation or other Departmental action.... 122 


Conciliation Board applied for........-.----5 05 s-+eercree stp it RS 
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I.D.1. Commissioner appointed under P.C. 4020:...............0.00 24 
Agreement: SISTEM. Hes Toi ee NS TN ey eS hl 14 
Other disposition (i.e. (a) Replacement, (b) Return of workers (without 

mediation), (c) Return of workers and reference to the National 

Wor Labour /bedrd) pierce «aks. tea eae eel Mesto yc Se ae ate © 184 
Disposition pending. at end. Giiperiod.(,) oy use seeks oe ses oe ee 13 
in favour,of ‘emploveesasclat teas Hee nidtamen 2 ee bles eK on ete s 132 
In favour oftemployersy .. fhe ecne Oi OD BUC EES lass 112 
COTA DEOTQISG BORO iis ioe WCU Mena ov nia dae Sea rake ante ec nae Ol 35 
Indehinite OF Den ding 21). bk woanlanalpae eras Lane REAL unl cries eect c ae prertisd patient 140 
Not KNOW So nichts whe EEC anche ene ee Ue nT ee eine peter e 107 

Method of Settlement 

Conciliation 2) aba S504 (RA, SO LTE ahi, SECU RO PEELS 251 
Direct negotiations | kG Nd eG .. BOSC ES LATE Lae 60 
Arbitration shy Hose eee eel, BPR PAE, vet tye a aen ee 16 
ACMINistratiVe. action, \ iz Wem ias\. Ls. Se eaH ee kom eben ne a steers 18 
Representation ‘votes by joinbieonsents 3.4 8. Gahan te eee 42 
Javestigation only. 250, Sasa ths ou) ROE aor Sue GN ei a ee 139 


INDUSTRIAL DispuTES INVESTIGATION ACT 


During the fiscal year 1943-44, fourteen applications as listed below were 


made for the taking of strike votes under the provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 7307. In the first six cases strike votes were conducted, while in cases Nos. 
7-11 inclusive, representatives of the Department were successful in having the 
parties reach a satisfactory settlement of the dispute in question, thereby obvi- 
ating the necessity of taking a strike vote. Action in the last three cases was 
pending at the end of the fiscal year. : 


1. Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, Limited, Lauzon, P.Q., 


and its employees, members of Local 5, Canadian Union of Boilermakers 
and. Iron Shipbuilders (C.C.L.). 


. George T. Davie and Sons, Limited, Lauzon, P.Q., and its employees, 


members of Local 7, Canadian Union of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders (C.C.L.) 


. Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Company, Limited, Quebec, P.Q., 


_ and its employees, members of Local 6, Canadian Union of Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders (C.C.L.). 


. Levis Ferry, Limited, Quebec, P.Q., and its employees, members of 


Division 229, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers. 


Ged pea iteryal Company, Limited, Portneuf Station, P.Q., and its employees, 


members of the National Catholic Syndicate of Paper Workers of 
Portneuf Station. 


- Canada Packers, Limited, St. Boniface, Man., and its employees, mem- 


bers of Local 216, United Packinghouse Workers of America. 


- Queen Charlotte Island Logging Companies, and_ their employees, 


members of Local 1-71, International Woodworkers of America. 


. West Coast Shipbuilders and Hamilton Bridge (Western), Limited, 


Vancouver, B.C., and their employees, members of the following 
unions: Local 1, Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders Union of Canada; 
Local 2, Dock and Shipyard Workers’ Union of Vancouver and District; 
Lodge 692, International Association of Machinists; Local 1, Amalga- 
mated Building Workers of Canada; Local 2, Amalgamated Shipwrights, 
Joiners, Boat Builders and Caulkers; Local 170, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters; and Local 3, Amalgamated Electrical 
Workers, and Local No. 115, International Union of Operating 
Engineers. : 
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9. Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, New Toronto, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 232, United Rubber Workers 
of America. 

10. Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, Bowmanville, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 189, United Rubber Workers 
of America. | 

11. Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, St. Jerome, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of Local 144, St. Jerome Rubber Workers’ Federal 
Union (T. and L.C.). 

12. Dominion Textile Company, Limited, (General Machine Shop and 
Merchants Branches), Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
Local 102, United Textile Workers of America. 


13. Montreal Cottons, Limited, Valleyfield, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Local 100, United Textile Workers of America. 


14. Dominion Textile Company, Limited (Mount Royal Colonial and 
Hochelaga Mills), Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
Local 102, United Textile Workers of America. 


Strikes not Averted 1943-44.—During the fiscal year 1943-44 strikes were 
not averted in the following cases in which applications had been received for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation: 

Lake St. John Power and Paper Company, Limited, Dolbeau, P.Q., and its 

employees, members of the National Catholic Syndicate of Pulp and 
Paper Workers of Dolbeau, Inc.; 


Sorel Industries, Limited, Sorel, P.Q., and its employees, members of the 
Metal Trades Council of Sorel; 


Price Brothers and Company, Limited, Kenogami, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of the National Catholic Syndicate of Pulp and Paper Workers; 


Price Brothers and Company, Limited, Jonquiere, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of the National Catholic Syndicate of Pulp and Paper Workers; 

Price Brothers and Company, Limited, Riverbend, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of the National Catholic Syndicate of Pulp and Paper Workers; 

Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, Limited, Lauzon, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of Local 3, Canadian Union of Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders (C.C.L.); 

George T. Davie and Sons, Limited, Lauzon, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Local 7, Canadian Union of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders (C.C.L.); . 

Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Company, Limited, Quebec, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of Local 6, Canadian Union of Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders (C.C.L.); 

Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Brantford, Ont., and its employees, 
members of the United Automobile Workers of America (C.I.0.); 
Ocean View Bus Service, Limited, Halifax, N.S., Charles A. Pender Bus 
Service, Limited, Halifax, N.S., and Bell Buses, Limited, Dartmouth, 
N.S., and their employees, members of Division 235, Canadian Brother- 

hood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers; 

Ayers, Limited, Lachute Mills, P.Q., and its employees, members of Local 9, 
United Textile Workers of Canada; 


Queen Charlotte Island Logging Companies and their employees, members 
of Local 1-71, International Woodworkers of America; 


Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Kitchener, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 80, United Rubber Workers of America; 
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TABLE I.—PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1943, TO MARCH 831, 1944 


Number of Number of 
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1. Disputes affecting mines, transportation and communication, . 
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2. Disputes not falling clearly within the scope of the Act......... $y. Sh 20d yp Le eee 
TOTAIS Ve ee ce eine sO eet ce Oe A ed oe re: 112 471 13 


1 One Board was established by the Minister of Labour under Section 65 of the Act, without appli- 


cation from either party. 


TABLE 2.—PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES FROM MARCH 22, 1907, TO MARCH 31, 1944 
Naame S->>:”:-:>: em 
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TABLE 5.—CAUSES OF DISPUTES IN CONNECTION WITH WHICH APPLICATIONS WERE 
MADE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF BOARDS OF CONCILIATION 
AND INVESTIGATION 


eeue(c—‘—_0.—.S\™>\wwwT*xwa—eos<s©000SSS—S—S 


Calendar Fiscal Calendar Fiscal Calendar Fiscal 
Cause year year year year year year 
1941 1941-42 1942 1942-43 1943 1943-44 
Union recognition solely.... 44 50 16°24) - 23 15 6 
Union recognition and other 
CBO NI pailnnikah Wen pueeataut via 45 40 61 89 96 85 
Other than Union recogni- 
ELON POR wks ae A ay 54 42 29 =H] 40 21 
me Oba Wine aeautos 143 132 106 145 151 112 


TABLE 6.—APPLICATIONS DEaLl: WITH UNDER PROVISIONS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1943-44 


Applications made during fiscal year 1943-44, referred to Boards of Conciliation 


ARAL EDV OStISALION. oui ducnuciusan Ee cle 1s eee ee eee a Mines oa ee 314 
Applications in which dispute settled with assistance of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners...... IPH Slie ie\< 3 oe eaaeal evar ene ve eet eel api akae ag AMn cL eMnN 25 


, | Under consideration'at closevof fisealivvear.) wig Me ee 
Total number of applications dealt with during fiscal year 1943-44... 2. e, 112 


4 The figure of 31 applications referred to Boards of Conciliation and Investigation does not correspond 
with the figure shown in Table 1 of Boards established. This is accounted for by the fact that one Board 
was established by the Minister of Labour without application from either party to the dispute and 15 
applications were carried over from the fiscal year 1942-43. 


STATISTICAL REcoRD OF STRIKES AND LocKoUTS IN CANADA BY CALENDAR 
YEARS 


References and figures in the following statement pertain to all industrial 
disputes in Canada without any distinction as to whether they are dealt with 
under Dominion or Provincial legislation. 


A record of strikes and lockouts in Canada has been maintained by the 
Department since its establishment towards the end of 1900. Tables are 
published each month in the Labour Gazette of strikes and lockouts in existence 
during the month giving particulars as to duration, cause, method of settlement 
and result of each strike. A review, with a statistical analysis for each calendar 
year, is published as early as possible in the year following. A strike or lockout, 
included as such in the record, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees for at least one working day or a number of workers for part of a day 
causing a time loss of ten or more man-working days. The statistical compila- 
tion includes only workers directly involved, that is, those on strike or locked out, 
but the employees indirectly affected, that is, unable to work because of the work 
stoppage, are shown in footnotes when the number is important. 


Notification of the occurrence of a strike or lockout is sent immediately to 
the Director of Industrial Relations by officers of the Department throughout 
Canada, and, in applicable cases, by officers of provincial Departments of Labour. 
Information is also obtained from representatives of the workers involved, from 
the employers concerned and from other sources. A statement as to each 
strike, showing causes, dates, result, etc., is obtained, if possible, from representa- 
tives of each party. 
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There were 402 strikes and lockouts recorded in Canada during the year 
1943. These involved a total of 218,404 workers and caused a time loss of 
1,041,198 man-working days. There were 354 strikes recorded during 1942 in 
which 113,916 workers were involved causing idleness of 450,202 man days. 
The figures for 1943 show a substantial increase in strike activity as compared 
with recent years. The total loss of time was less, however, than the average, 
1,101,694 man days, for the 15-year period 1911 to 1925, even though the working 
force during that time was much smaller than in 1943. 


In times of rapid expansion in the working force and in industrial activity, 
strikes usually become more numerous. This has been the case since 1939, and 
it also occurred in the years of high production and employment during the last 
war. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index of employment has increased 
about 75 per cent since January, 1939, and has more than doubled since 1921. 
Industrial production in 1943 was about two and a half times what. it was in 
1939. : 


A large proportion of the strikes in 1943 were of short duration and many 
involved a comparatively small number ot workers. Three hundred and ten 
of the 402 strikes during the year (or 77 per cent) were of less than 5 days’ 
duration and: caused about one-fifth of the total time loss, about the same pro- 
portion as was caused by a single strike of aircraft workers in Montreal. One 
hundred and fifty strikes were of one day’s duration or less. Nineteen of the 
larger strikes, or less than 5 per cent of the total number, caused 76 per cent of 
the total time loss. 


More than half the strikes in 1943 were in manufacturing and caused nearly 
75 per cent of the number of man days lost. A great increase in loss of time, 
as compared with 1942, was recorded in metal manufacturing and in shipbuilding, 
both of which industries have shown great expansion since the outbreak of war. 
Strikes in mining numbered 120, of which 111 were in coal mining. The latter 
caused nearly one-fifth of the total time loss, a large increase as compared with 
recent years due to a strike in District 18 in Alberta and British Columbia 


which involved more than 9,000 workers and caused a loss of 94,000 man days. 


The principal cause of strikes in 1943 was to obtain increases in wages, 
there being a total of 135 such strikes during the year. Forty-five strikes were 
for recognition of union. Twenty-seven per cent of the workers involved in all 
strikes were successful in their demands, 31 per cent were partially successful 
and 37 per cent were unsuccessful. Conciliation was a factor in the settlement of 
186 strikes and negotiations in the case of 102. 


A complete survey of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1943 was 
published in the Labour Gazette, March issue, 1944, pages 315-353. Compara- 
tive figures and charts covering the period 1901-1943 are included in the survey. 


The annual review of strikes and lockouts in other countries during 1943 
was published in the Labour Gazette, March issue, 1944, pages 354-356. 
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V.—WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 


A Dominion measure to provide for collective bargaining between employers 
and employees (as designated in the Regulations and as set forth below) and to 
provide for the settlement of industrial disputes was adopted by Order in Council, 
known as the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003, February iy 
1944). The Order was passed under the authority of the War Measures Act. 
The Regulations came into force on March 20, 1944, with the adoption of P.C. 
1982. 


Recommendations for the enactment of such a measure were made as a 
result of the inquiry of the National War Labour Board into labour relations and 
wage conditions in Canada, the report of which was made to the Government in 
August, 1943. Subsequently copies of the report were forwarded to the pro- 
vincial governments and a three-day conference between the Dominion and 
Provincial Ministers of Labour and their officers was held in Ottawa in Novem- 
ber, 1943, at which these recommendations and proposals arising therefrom 
submitted by the Dominion Department of Labour, were discussed. 


At a later date a draft of the proposed Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions was sent out to the provinces and to the national central organizations of 
trade unions and employers with a request for a full expression of their various 
views and suggestions. 


Summary of Regulations.—The Regulations are administered by a Board 
known as the Wartime Labour Relations Board consisting of a Chairman, a 
Vice-Chairman and eight other members. Of the eight ‘other members”’ four 
represent employer organizations and four represent employee organizations. 


The Regulations apply to the following classes of employers and_ their 


employees: 


1. Employers engaged in industries of a national or inter-provincial char- 
acter which are ordinarily within Dominion jurisdiction, including crown com- 
panies engaged in the handling or manufacture of war supplies, and the National 
' Harbours Board; ; 


2. Employers in war industries as described in Schedule “A” to the regula- 
tions; 


3. All other industry ordinarily within the jurisdiction of the provinces 
where any province by appropriate legislative action brings the same within the 
scope of the Regulations. In so far as these industries are concerned, each pro- 
vince may make its own decision as to whether or not they shall be brought under 
the Regulations. 


Provision is also made in the Regulations for an agreement between the 
Dominion and any province to set up suitable provincial administrative agencies 
to administer the Regulations except as to national or interprovincial employers 
and employees... At the close of the year under review, agreements between 
seven of the provincial authorities and the Dominion were actively under nego- 
tiation. The National Board established under the Regulations will, however, 
be responsible for the formulation of general policy and for the hearing and 
deciding of appeals from the decisions of provincial Boards. 


Provision for Compulsory Collective Bargaining.—The provisions for com- 
pulsory collective bargaining and settlement of disputes include the following: 
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1. A procedure is established for the certification of bargaining representa- 
tives by the Board, following upon their proper election by the employees 
concerned or upon their proper election or appointment by a trade union; 


2. Collective bargaining negotiations may then be initiated by either the 
employer or the bargaining representatives of the employees on notice to the 
other party. The parties are required to negotiate with each other in good faith 
in an effort to complete agreement; 


3. In the event an agreement cannot be reached within thirty days, 
application may be made to the Board by either party for intervention. On 
request to the Dominion Minister of Labour a conciliation officer is then assigned 
to assist the parties to reach an agreement. Provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of a Conciliation Board by the Dominion Minister of Labour on the 
recommendation of the conciliation officer should he fail in his effort to effect a 
settlement. Until bargaining representatives have been appointed and during 
the prescribed process of negotiation for a collective agreement, including 
conciliation and fourteen days after a Board of Conciliation has reported, strikes 
by employees and lockouts by employers are prohibited; 


4. Negotiations for the renewal of an existing agreement may be initiated 
by either party within the sixty-day period prior to the expiry thereof, and 
following upon such notice the parties must negotiate in good faith with each 
other for the renewal of such agreement; 


5. Where a collective agreement has been entered into, new bargaining 
representatives may not be elected or appointed until after ten months of the 
term of the agreement have elapsed. 


Grievance Procedure and Settlement of Disputes.—The provision made for the 
settlement of grievance disputes is designed to place upon the employers and 
employees concerned the joint responsibility for the settlement thereof by 
their own action rather than by an outside agency. 


In the first place, the parties must provide in every collective agreement a 
procedure for the final settlement, without stoppage of work, of grievances 
arising out of the application or violation of the terms of the agreement, and in 
any instance where this is not so provided the Board is required to establish an 
appropriate procedure for this purpose. Resort to strikes or lockouts is accord- 
ingly unnecessary and is forbidden during the term of a collective agreement. 


Where there is no collective agreement in effect and a dispute arises in 
respect of any change in existing conditions of employment proposed by an 
employer, a sixty-day delay is provided for the purpose of enabling the employees 
to elect bargaining representatives and for the initiation of collective bargaining 
proceedings. 


) Unfair Practices.—Unfair practices on the part of employers and employees 
and trade unions or employees’ organizations are defined and prohibited and 
penalties are provided for failure to observe such prohibitions. 


Employers are prohibited from seeking to dominate or interfere with trade 
unions or employees’ organizations or contributing financial support to them; 
from refusing to employ or otherwise discriminating against members of trade 
unions or employees’ organizations, or from dismissing an employee for belonging 
to a trade union or employees’ organization or for exercising his lawful rights as a 
member or officer thereof. 

Trade unions and employees’ organizations are prohibited from using 


e ° . . . . e . S| 
coercion or intimidation to compel employees to Join a trade union or employees 
organization; from engaging in organizing activities during working hours at the 
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employees’ place of employment except with the consent of the employer; and 
from supporting, encouraging or engaging in a slowdown or other activities 
clesigned to restrict or limit production. 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act is inoperative while the Wartime 
Labour Relations Order is in force, except as to matters pending. Certain 
Orders in Council relating to matters covered by the new Order are revoked or 
suspended. : 


Wartime Labour Relations Board.—The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) was appointed on March 16, 1944, by Order in Council P.C. 1895, and 
on March 20, 1944, by Order in Council P.C. 1982, the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations were brought into force. It held its initial sittings on March 
27, 28 and 29. 


The Board consists of ten members: the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, four 
raembers elected as representative of the point of view of employees, and four as 
representative of the point of view of the employers. The Honourable Mr: 
Justice G. B. O’Connor of Edmonton, Alberta, a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Alberta, is Chairman, and the Vice-Chairman is the Honourable Mr. Justice 
J. N. Francoeur, of Quebec City, a Justice of the Court of King’s Bench for the 
Province of Quebec. 


The four members representing the employees’ viewpoint are: Mr. A. R. 
Mosher, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa, Ont., Mr. F. Molineux, Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Hamilton, Ont., Mr. 
W. L. Best, C.B.E., Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Ottawa, Ont., and Mr. R. Harmegnies, The National Federation of Aluminum — 
Workers, St. Joseph d’Alma, Que. 


The four members representing the employers’ viewpoint are: Mr. H. 
Taylor, Canadian National Carbon Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., Mr. 
W. H. Browne, The Moore Corporation Limited, Toronto, Ont., Mr. A. Des- 
champs, Contractor, Montreal, Que., and Mr. A. J. Hills, Canadian National 
Railways, Montreal, Quebec. 


The Board appointed Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Department of Labour, as Chief Executive Officer of the Board and Mr. Bernard 
Wilson, Industrial Relations Officer of the Department, as Secretary of the 
Board. | 


Nineteen applications for certification of bargaining representatives were 
received prior to March 81. 


Following an agreement reached with the government of the Province of 
Ontario with respect to the administration of the Regulations in that province, 
an Order in Council was passed on March 30, 1944 (P.C. 2301), providing that 
the Ontario Labour Court would continue with the cases which were before it on 
the date the Regulations came into force. This Order also provided that any 
trade union or employees’ organization given certification by the Ontario Labour 
Court would be similarly recognized as to its bargaining representatives under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 
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Vi. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION CO-OPERATION BOARD 


In February, 1943, on the joint recommendation of the Minister of Labour 
and the Minister of Munitions and Supply the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Labour-Management Committees wasformed. H. Carl Goldenberg, Director 
General of the Economics and Statistics Branch, Department of Munitions and 
Supply, was appointed Chairman. Associated with him on the Committee were 
M. M. Maclean, Director of Industrial Relations, Department of Labour, and 
H. J. Carmichael, Co-ordinator of Production and Chairman of the Production 
Board, Department of Munitions and Supply. 


An advisory committee composed of representatives of trade union and 
employer groups was constituted to assist the Interdepartmental Committee in 
its work. It consisted of Perey Bengough, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour; Roma Groulx, General Organizer of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour; C. Willis George, representing the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association; J. Clark Reilly, representing the Canadian Construction 
Association; and D. B. Chant, representing the Federal Department of Labour. 
To these was later added Lt.-Colonel J. A. W. LaBelle, representing employers. 


In March, 1943, the decision of the Government officially to encourage and 
sponsor the formation of Labour-Management Production Committees in war 
industries was unanimously endorsed at a joint conference of the Interdepart- 


_ mental Committee and the Advisory Committee. A memorandum drawn up 


for the guidance of employers and workers laid down certain general principles 
within the framework of which each plant would establish its joint production 
committees. 

Meetings were held of the Interdepartmental Committee and the répre- 
sentatives of the Western Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association and 
of District 18 of the United Mine Workers of America with a view to the estab- 


lishment of Labour-Management Committees in the coal mines of Western 


<a 


Canada. An officer of the Department of* Labour was assigned to work with 
the operators and the miners in accordance with the decisions of the meeting 
with the Interdepartmental Committee and as a result a number of Joint Pro- 
duction Committees have been organized. 


Justice W. F. Carroll was appointed a special Commissioner by the Minister 
of Labour to survey the Eastern Canada coal fields and to interest the miners 
and the Dominion Steel and Coal Company in establishing Joint Production 
Committees. At its December 1943 Convention, District 26, United Mine- 
workers of America approved the principle of production committees and a ten- 
tative plan of operation was drawn up in conjunction with officials of the Domin- 
ion Steel and Coal Company. The work of setting up production committees 
has been actively pursued in Nova Scotia and Cape Breton coal mining areas and 
committees have been set up at a number of collieries. 


A series of radio broadcasts initiated in November, 1943, assisted in focusing 
attention on Labour-Management Committees. 


On January 18, 1944, Order in Council P.C. 162 established the Industrial 
Production Co-operation Board which was assigned the duties of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Labour-Management Committees. ‘The member- 
ship of the newly created Board consisted of the members of the former Com- 
mittee and Paul Goulet, Associate Director of National Selective Service, 
Department of Labour. The Board was to be assisted in the performance of its 
duty by an Advisory Committee, to be composed of the members of the Advisory 


‘ 
* 
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Committee which had previously advised the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Labour-Management Committees and such other members as the Board may 
designate from time to time, with the concurrence of the Minister of Labour and 
the Minister of Munitions and Supply. During the year Roma Groulx, of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, was replaced on the Advisory 
Committee by J. A. Parent, general organizer for that group. The Order in 
Council reaffirmed the Government’s expressed policy of encouraging the 
formation of labour-management production committees in war industries. 
The purpose of the committees was stated to be ‘‘to examine and consider means. 
to improve and increase production”. Their establishment was to be promoted. 
in accordance with the following general principles: 


1. The purpose of Labour-Management Production Committees should be 
to examine and consider means to improve and increase production; 


2. The Committees should be composed of representatives from labour and 
management directly engaged in production in the particular units or | 
plants in which each Committee functions. The number of repre- 
sentatives of labour should be at least equal to the number of repre- 
sentatives of management. The representatives of labour should be 
chosen in a democratic manner, preferably from the various depart- 
ments or natural divisions of a unit or plant, rather than from the 
entire working force; 


3. The Committees should be advisory and consultative. Management. 
should examine carefully all recommendations of labour representatives 
and, in cases where recommendations are not acceptable, should provide — 
adequate explanations. Similarly, the representatives of labour should 
examine carefully all recommendations of management and co-operate 
in making effective all recommendations endorsed by the Committee 
and adopted by management; 


4. The Committees should concern themselves exclusively with problems of 
production, and should leave problems relating to wages, working con- 
ditions and similar matters, including grievances, to the SPO Da 
collective bargaining procedure. 


Field representatives have met with encouraging results in forming com- 
mittees in war industries, and at the end of the fiscal year the number of com- 
mittees in operation, of which the Board had a record, was approximately two. 
hundred. 
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VII. FAIR WAGES POLICY 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion Government was originally adopted 
in 1900 and was expressed in an Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was 
subsequently amended by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The Fair Wages 
Order in Council contains certain conditions marked ‘‘A’’ which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction work, and certain other conditions 
marked “B” which apply in the case of contracts for the manufacture of various 
classes of Government supplies and equipment. 


Respecting contracts for building and construction work, the “fA” con- 
ditions of the 1924 Order in Council were superseded, in so far as wages and hours 
were concerned, by a Statute cntitled the ‘‘Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day 
Act, 1930”. This Act was superseded by the “Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act, 1935” which is still in effect. The clause relating to wages and hours is in 
the terms following: : 


All persons in the employ of the contractor, subcontractor, or any other 
person doing or contracting to do the whole or any part of the work contem- 
plated by the contract shall during the continuance of the work be paid fair 
wages. The working hours of persons while so employed shall not exceed 
eight hours per day or forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may otherwise provide, or except in cases 
of emergency as may be approved by the Minister. 


This Act applies not only to contracts made with the Government of Canada 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the provisions of the Civil Service Act. It applies also to such 
works that are assisted by Government aid in the form of contribution, subsidy, 
loan advance or guarantee. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council was passed rescinding the “B”’ 
conditions previously in effect and substituting other conditions therefor. In 
addition to the original provision requiring the observance of wage rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work was to be performed, the 1934 Order in Council stipulated 
minimum rates of 30 cents per hour for male workers 18 years of age and over and 
20 cents per hour for female workers 18 years of age and over. Order in Council 
P.C. 3884 of May 30, 1941, raised the minimum rates to 35 cents per hour for 
males and 25 cents per hour for females, 18 years of age and over, and Order in 
Council P.C. 7679, October 4, 1941, made these conditions applicable to all 
employees of any contractor engaged in the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment on Government contract. 


By Order in Council P.C. 6801 of November 23, 1940, Regulations were 
made under the Act and the Deputy Minister of Labour was made responsible 
for the investigation of claims for the payment of wages specified in fair wages 
schedules and procedure was established for the settlement of such claims. 


With the passing of the first Wage Control Order, P.C. 8253, October 24, 
1941, and the establishment of the National War Labour Board, the adminis- 
tration of the Government’s Fair Wage Policy was transferred to that Board and 
remained there until the revised Wage Control Order, 1948, P.C. 9384, re-trans- 
ferred it to the Department of Labour. The Western Labour Board, established 
in May, 1948, to deal with wage rates on Western Defence projects, was made 
responsible for the administration of the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935, in Alberta and British Columbia, in so far as it pertained to Western 
Defence projects. 


, 
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The responsibility for the establishment of prevailing rates of pay for 


prevailing rates employees of the Government was also transferred to the - 


Department of Labour and at the close of the fiscal year, the Department was 
engaged in a survey of these rates in order to determine the effect of the cost of 
living bonus provision of Order in Council P.C. 6702 (which provides for a cost 
of living bonus for Government employees) upon actual prevailing rates employ- 
ees of the Government. 


During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1944, the National War Labour 
Board and the Department issued 1,019 fair wages schedules, and the Western 
Labour Board 181, making a grand total of 1,200. 


The sum of $25,517.39 was collected from employers who had failed to pay 
the wages prescribed in fair wages schedules, or the minimum rates specified in 
Order in Council P.C. 7679, and adjustments were made in respect of 1,102 
workers. 
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VIII. TRAINING ACTIVITIES 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING CO-ORDINATION. ACT 


TRAINING PRoGRAM 1943-44 


Briefly, the Training Program has included youth training and assistance 
to students, training of personnel for the various branches of the Armed Forces, 
rehabilitation training of discharged service personnel and training of workers 
for war industries. : 


The following tables give a summary picture of the program, including 
the number of persons enrolled in all types of projects, together with the approxi- 
mate expenditures incurred by the Dominion Government in carrying out this 
training. 

TYPES OF TRAINING PROJECTS AND NUMBER OF PERSONS ENROLLED DURING 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1944. 


Pree ene recused ae AT en Fd a aT oe Sl idea wie aig ele dda ple hs 17,356 
ae eee ee ee Bl a EE Bea is ak lg Aaah Aus ¢ wine's! al og +2 arereie cles Hiebaine esi 2,467 
Training for the Armed Forces— 
fae a le OS UD RR ot RU Cae ee 32, 152 
ran ys (18868 ed eedeih etl waa ee be cara yr Jeong veils ey is fe seyey s 13, 538 
ESS ae. CES aC Ee a ey nee eee eee eet ee 3,941 
ae 49,631 
Rehabilitation of Discharged Personnel............. 0. cece cece eect eee eens 2,056 
Industrial Classes— 
Me ae a LS et NE ec ache bo aad eia te ak cle sls ls Jeibine 17,523 
ieee orn OP SE ee teint weed iret a Po gis ang Spo aaa are 14, 926 
eb Ostet ae le ee ee ee A i ens EC ae 19,893 
Br GUAARIS Nis gs ee He ae Ve a hn es Hele cee RIE Bh a LLS Sa aia gS a siete 27,391 
rah Pa yee ee PL OITE OES LIS CIS 9h. g OOS a phd ER Re elds Che « 151, 243 


APPROXIMATE EXPENDITURES INCURRED BY THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1944 


$ 

DME EE CET ee ea ne ie nd S> dob oie muy keds Seans 4? ° #'s +12 115, 000 

‘Student Aid and Grants to Universities!............ 2c eee e ee ee eee eee cece eens 363, 000 
R.C.A.F. Classes (Schedule G)............- ec cece cece cree ewe ser ossecesesens 1,350, 000 

Industrial, Army, Navy (Schedule K).......... 0. eee e eee e cece eee eee eeeee 3, 380, 000 

Rehabilitation of Discharged Personnel (Schedule L).............-s+eeeee sees 125, 000 

Departmental Administration (Including Regional Directors)...........+++++: 37,000 

a ee ICT aa whee bk o ob clotiilage hake Bie wo SianVere 6fe «shel 5,370,000 


1 The cost of these programs is met jointly by the Dominion and the provinces. As later explained in 
the text these are joint Dominion-Provincial schemes. 


This Program was carried out under the Vocational Training Co-ordina- 
tion Act, 1942. This Act defines vocational training as “‘any form of instruction, 
the purpose of which is to fit any person for gainful employment, or to increase 
his skill or efficiency therein, and... .includes instruction to fit any person for 
employment in agriculture, forestry, mining, fishing, construction, manufac- 
turing, commerce or in any other primary or secondary industry in Canada”. 


Under the Act the Minister of Labour is authorized to conduct in co-oper- 
ation with the Provinces any vocational training which is necessary for the war 
effort, including training workers for war industries, tradesmen for the various 
branches of the Armed Forces, rehabilitation training for persons discharged from 
the Armed Forces who have been designated by the Minister of Pensions and 
National Health for such training, and training for persons whom the Unem- 
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ployment Insurance Commission has directed under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act to attend a course of training. The cost of this training is borne by the 
Dominion Government, except for certain local administration expenditures. 


In addition, the Act provides for the continuation of those projects which 
were formerly carried on under the Youth Training Act, 1939, which itself had 
incorporated youth training projects initiated in 1937 under relief legislation. 


Looking toward the post-war period the Act also provides for training 
projects connected with the conservation and development of the natural 
resources of the Crown, in the right of the Dominion and of the Provinces. 
As another post-war measure thé Act provides for Dominion financial assistance 
to the Provinces after the present war covering vocational training on a level 
equivalent to secondary school. The Act provides that the cost of such training 
shall be met under agreements between the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments, the Dominion being authorized to pay up to a maximum of 50 per cent of 
the costs. 


The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, is administered under 
the Minister of Labour by a Director of Training. 'The Minister is advised 
on Vocational Training matters by a Vocational Training Advisory Council 
consisting of a Chairman and not more than 16 members, including an equal 
number of representatives of employers and workers, and representatives of 
other groups and interests. 


Two meetings of the Advisory Council were held during the fiscal year, in 
September and February. At these meetings the whole scope of the Training 
Program was reviewed and consideration was given to special aspects of it by 
sub-committees dealing with Rehabilitation Training, Dominion Assistance to 
Vocational Schools, Agricultural and Rural Training, Apprenticeship and 
Industrial Training. Recommendations were made to the Minister on a number 
of topics, including apprenticeship. 


The policy of decentralized administration inaugurated at the outset of the 
Training Program has been continued. The broad policy for all training is 
determined by the Department of Labour at Ottawa but provision is made for 
the Regional Directors who act for the Department in the several Provinces, to 
modify the general policy in its detailed application to suit the varying conditions 
of the Provinces. These Regional Directors are in some cases Provincial officials 
whose services have been made available to the Training Program. The 
Regional Directors attended with other representatives the annual conference 
of the Training Program held at Ottawa in February, following the meeting 
of the Vocational Training Advisory Council, when details of present operations, 
as well as future plans, were thoroughly discussed. 


Following the endorsement of its principles by the Advisory Council, Order 
in Council P.C. 8993 was passed January 31, 1944, providing for Dominion 
financial assistance to the provinces in respect to apprentice training. This 
assistance will take the form of contributions on a dollar for dollar basis to the 
provinces for pre-employment training for apprentices, for full-time or part- 
time class instruction in both practical work and related technical subjects, and 
for indentured apprentices who are registered under provincial legislation. The 
Dominion Government will pay the total costs incurred with its approval for 
persons discharged from the Armed Forces who are eligible for training under 
Dominion regulations and who are approved for such training by the Minister 
of Pensions and National Health. The amount of the Dominion contribution 
for the fiscal year 1944-45, other than for discharged members of the Forces, was 
set at $250,000, which amount, however, may be increased in ensuing years up 
to a maximum of $1,000,000 per annum. Authority is given to the Minister of 
Labour to enter into ten-year agreements with the provincial Governments. 
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Full details of the Training Program are given in the annual report of 
the Director of Training which is issued by the Department of Labour. The 
following summarizes the program under two headings, namely: 


DoMINION-PROVINCIAL YOUTH TRAINING PROGRAM, DOMINION-PROVINCIAL 
Wark EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Program.—The appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1948-44 was $450,000. The agreements signed in the summer of 
1941 are still in effect and will remain operative until March 31, 1945. The 
projects carried on under the various schedules of these Dominion-Provincial 
Agreements were submitted by the provincial Governments and approved by 
the Minister of Labour. The costs were shared equally by the provinces and the 
Dominion Government. Those eligible to attend were young men and young 
‘women between the ages of 16 and 35. The content of these training projects 
varied considerably as between provinces, ranging from physical training and 
recreation in British Columbia to egg and poultry-grading, blacksmithing and 
nursing in Prince Edward Island. During the year there was curtailment in the 
types of training offered. It was found necessary to cancel a number of the 
courses originally planned in agriculture owing to a shortage of male help on the 
farm. The length of other courses was also reduced for this reason. 


Student Aid.—Co-operative Student Aid Schedules, designed to assist 
students in the completion of their university studies, were continued under the 
Youth Training Agreement in all Provinces except Ontario, through equal con- 
tributions by the Dominion and the province. Students eligible for assistance 
had to have good academic standing and be financially unable to carry on their 
university course without aid. At the discretion of the province, the money 
was given as a grant or as a loan, or as a combination of both. The average 
assistance in any one academic year per student could not exceed $400 in Medi- 
cine or Dentistry, $300 in Engineering or Science, and $200 under the general 
section. In some provinces provision was also made to assist nurses in training 
at hospitals, and for prospective teachers to attend a Normal School or a special 
Teacher Training Course. Students who received help in Medicine, Dentistry, 
Engineering, Science and Nursing were required to sign an agreement that they 
would make their services available to the Government when and where required 
in the capacity for. which they had been trained. 


In some provinces assistance was restricted to limited categories of students 
_by provincial authorities and, in the case of the province of Ontario, no assistance 
was provided by a joint Dominion-Provincial agreement. ‘To take care of the 
situation arising from the lack of a joint agreement by the Dominion and the 
province of Ontario, and the restriction of the categories of students eligible for 
financial assistance under some Dominion-Provincial agreements, a special sum 
was voted from the war appropriation and separate arrangements were entered 
into either directly with the universities or with the provincial authorities con- 
cerned, by which funds were made available solely by the Dominion Department 
of Labour for students in Medicine, Dentistry, Engineering and Science. The 
same conditions were required in regard to academic standing, financial need 
and agreement of service. 


Special grants amounting to $81,850 were made to universities continuing 
accelerated courses in Medicine and Dentistry. 


Dominion-Provincial War-Emergency Training Program.—Agreements 
with all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, were continued throughout the 
year. Each agreement has three separate schedules: Schedule “G” for training 
tradesmen for the R.C.A.F.; Schedule ‘““K” for training industrial workers and 
tradesmen for the Army, Navy and Industry; and Schedule ‘L” for Rehabili- 
tation Training for ex-service personnel. 
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Apart from Rehabilitation Training for ex-service personnel which is dealt 
with later and i in reference to which special and supplementary plans are made, 
the practice is for training to be given in technical schools, special training centres 
and industrial plants. The provinces and municipalities supply the shop facili- 
ties of the technical schools free of charge. Provincial Governments also pay 
certain administrative costs and share with the Dominion in the cost of mach- 
inery and equipment purchases. All other costs are paid by the Dominion with 
funds from the War Appropriation. 


The following types of full-time pre-employment training were given during 
the year: aircraft manufacture, aircraft overhaul, sheet metal work, welding 
(gas and electric), machine shop, bench fitting and assembly, radio and electri- 
city, instrument makers, industrial chemists, moulders, pattern makers, draught- 
ing and mechanical drawing, inspectors, tool-room improvers, time study, 
laboratory technicians. In addition to the shop work, classroom instruction 
was given in related subjects where required. Special attention was given to 
training for the shipyards in the trades of: welders, riveters, burners, heaters, 
pipe fitters, caulkers, shipwrights, marine electricians. 


I.—R.C.A.F. Classes (Schedule ‘“‘G’’ ).—The training for the R.C.A.F. was 


continued as in the previous year, but with a much wider range in the trades for 


which training was given and with a much larger enrolment. Thirty-five schools 
were used for this purpose of which 14 were exclusively for the technical ground 
trades and 16 exclusively for pre-aircrew training. A number of special schools 
were opened for pre-aircrew personnel in the summer of 1943 on a temporary 


basis. During the year the following new trades were added for technical train- 


ing: electricians, instrument mechanics, carpenters, metal workers. 


II. Army Classes (Schedule ‘‘K’’ )—During the year forty-three schools 
were utilized for Army trade training, of which ten have been discontinued, as a 
result of changes in the Army training program, while the training in other 
schools was suitably reduced or changed resulting in higher per capita per diem 
costs. 


On the other hand there was a considerable extension in the training given 
to the young soldiers’ classes. These consist of boys about 17 years of age with 
some high school education whom the Army wish to train as tradesmen before 


they reach the eligible age for overseas service. The training consists of a 


preliminary orientation course of a general nature lasting for three months. 
At the end of this time, according to the preference and the aptitudes of the 
individual trainees, the boys are assigned to a definite trade, such as, draughts- 
men, motor mechanics, instrument mechanics, fitters, electricians, and are given 
a further course of approximately eight months. 


ITI. Navy Classes ( Schedule ‘‘K”’ ).—Nine schools were utilized throughout 
the year for the training of naval tradesmen which was of a very thorough nature 
and mainly in motor fitting and engine-room mechanics. 


IV. Industrial Training (Schedule ‘‘K’’).—Full-time pre-employment — 
classes, part-time classes, and plant schools continued, but with a decrease in 


enrolment in all but plant schools. Pre-employment training tended to become © 


of shorter duration, but to be more specialized in application. As in previous 


years the Dominion paid all but certain local administration costs which were | 


met by the provinces and the purchase cost of machinery and equipment which 
was shared equally by the province and the Dominion. Dominion payments 


also included travelling expenses of trainees to training centres away from home — 


and from training centres to subsequent employment, as well as weekly sub- 
sistence allowances, from $7 for single trainees living at home to $18 for heads of | 
families taking training away from home. 
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In the West special courses were given to help to meet the labour shortage 
on the farms, and in agricultural work. One of the most successful of these was 
the course to train men in the building of stook and grain sweeps in the province 
of Alberta, a labour-saving device used in the harvesting of grain crops. 


Owing to a shortage of cheese makers and dairymen special three-month 
courses were organized at Edmonton, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Guelph, Kemptville, 
and St. Hyacinthe. Trainees were all sponsored by cheese factories, creameries, 

or dairies. To meet a similar shortage of labour in egg-grading special classes 
_ were held to train egg-graders in the three prairie provinces. This was done in 
r co-operation with the industry and the Provincial and Dominion Departments of 
_ Agriculture. These special courses assisted materially in meeting labour 
_ shortages in the respective industries. 

Part-time classes for employed workers were continued with instruction of 
_ both a theoretical and technical nature including such subjects as shop mathe- 
_maties, theory of electricity, blue-print reading, and technical instruction in 

subjects relating to specific occupations of the trainees. 


? The operation of plant schools continued throughout the year with an 
‘iImcrease in enrolment of over 90 per cent. The Dominion Government reim- 
_bursed the employer for the salaries of full-time instructors up to $200 per 
month, and also refunded to the employer the trainee’s wages to the extent of $8 
per week for single persons and $13 per week for heads of families. The actual 
wage paid the trainee by the employer had to conform to the existing statutory 

_ requirements. 

Increasing interest was shown in Foremanship and Supervisory Training by 
all types of industry throughout the country. More than 27,000 persons com- 
pleted courses in Job Instructor Training, Job Relations Training and Job 
Methods Training. Reports from employers indicate that as a result of this 
training a very marked reduction has been made in the time needed to train new 
workers, and substantial savings have been effected both in time and materials 
used in production. Of particular significance has been the introduction of these 
courses to various branches of the Dominion Government Service. 


V. Rehabilitation Training (Schedule “‘L’’)—In April, 1943, an official 
arrangement was completed between the Departments of Labour and Pensions 
and National Health by which the former, through its trainig program, 
would provide all the vocational training required by discharged members of the 
Forces except that for certain categories of severe disabilities; special arrange- 
ments have been made by the Department of Pensions and National Health to 
_ eover severe disability cases. 


| The percentage of discharged persons from the armed forces applying for 
 yoeational training has so far been very small, the cumulative total of those 
enrolled as of March 31, 1944, being only 3,059, with $18 under training. 


Plans are being made ahead of large scale demobilization to meet the greatly 
expanded demand for rehabilitation training which is anticipated for that time. 
Tt is necessary to ensure that there will be sufficient training centres available, 
that these will be adequately equipped and staffed with trained instructional 
personnel. Representations have been made to the three armed services so that 
‘buildings released by them might be made available for rehabilitation training 
purposes. Similar representations have been made to the Crown Assets Allo- 
ation Committee with regard to munitions and other plants which were built 
and are owned by the Dominion Government. 
Special classes to train vocational teachers and instructors have been held 
“during the year with the applicants carefully selected from ex-service personnel 
‘either of this war or the previous war, who had good trade knowledge but who 
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lacked teaching and instructional experience. The first course held at Hamilton 
for Ontario instructors finished about the end of the fiscal year and a second 
course is planned to follow immediately which will also be attended by instructors 
from the Maritime Provinces. The four western provinces have united in co- 
operative courses, the first of which is finishing in Calgary in April, 1944, and will 
be followed immediately by a second course. The cost of these teacher training 
courses is being financed by the Dominion Department of Labour. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 


At the beginning of the fiscal year, there was available to the Province of 
Manitoba the sum of $166,718.87. During the fiscal year, Manitoba received 
$23,497.48 in accordance with the provisions of the Act as extended, leaving a 
balance of $143,221.39. 


In order to enable the Province of Manitoba to use the balance of its original 
allotment, the Act was extended on March 31, 1944, to March 31, 1949. 


TRAINING IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The rapid growth of war production and the consequent need for more 
workers in face of a constantly shrinking supply of manpower demanded maxi- 
mum utilization of available persons. This situation created a need for experi- 
enced personnel workers which was far beyond the total number engaged in this’ 
field prior to the war. 


The Department of Labour, in co- coperation with seven universities, under- 
took to assist in the training of additional personnel workers by sponsoring short, 
practical courses in personnel administration early in 1942. 


During that year ten four-week courses were given with a registration of 
over 500 men and women, practically all of whom were selected from the ranks of 
their employees by managements of war and essential industries. 


Requests for training additional personnel workers continued into 1948, 
during which nine day or evening courses were conducted by six universities, 
with a total registration of 487. 


The following universities co-operated with the Department of Labour in 
organizing courses in 1943: : 


MeGall University; Montreahl ci Pats 20 cc! meee ious nee lane Gene chad att: SRI 3 Evening Courses 
MeMaster: UUneversity? Pham ion ys yk eee ee ee re ea A 1 Evening Course 
Wise Univeusity of Larento,) Lorento.. sabes nc ean qc ute Osis) oc ee hse eee 2 Evening Courses 
‘Tne: University OtsM anitopa. VV nie Ls. a werinicnaiele clei arsine 1 Evening Course 
The University of British Columbia, Vancouver................00ceeee: 1 Day Course 
DalhousiexUnimersity, Wialitan 0 dacs te cea ete hei hi As a 1 Day Course 


The training of one thousand personnel managers and assistants in the 
nineteen courses which have been conducted has apparently met the immediate 
need in most areas for persons with this specialized training. However, courses 
will be continued where a demand for trained persons still exists. 


Mr. W. H. C. Seeley, Director of Personnel of the Toronto Transportation 
Commission, is in charge of this program on a part-time basis as Director of 
Personnel Training. | 

A special training course for women supervisors in war industries located in 
wie Province of Quebec was held in Montreal, June 7-12, 1943. 
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IX. THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION—THE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE BRANCH 


With the introduction of the National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions, it became obvious that the Regulations tied in so closely with the work of 
public employment offices that the Department was faced with the alternatives 
of duplicating offices inaugurated under the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion or of utilizing those offices for the administration of National Selective 
Service Regulations. 


Accordingly, “for the efficient administration of the said National Selective 
Service Regulations, 1942, and more particularly, to avoid duplication of ser- 
vices”, by Order in Council P.C. 7994 of September 4, 1942, with the approval of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, control of the officers and other 
staff of the Unemployment Insurance Commission was placed at the disposal of 
the Minister of Labour for the duration of the war or until such earlier date as 
may be fixed by Order in Council, that is to say, the Minister of Labour was 
empowered to utilize for administrative purposes the field organization of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to carry into effect National Selective 
Service Civilian Regulations. The regional and local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, thus transferred temporarily to the Department, 
are known as the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch. 

General supervision of insurance matters, arising under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, remains with the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


The duties of the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance 
Branch, directed from Head Office at Ottawa, are carried on through Regional 
Offices located at Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
District Insurance Offices located at North Bay, London, Saskatoon and Edmon- 
ton, and through local offices in about 200 towns and cities. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission has published a report on all 
activities of the Commission during the fiscal year. This report also serves as 
the annual report of the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance 
Branch of the Department. 
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X. THE REINSTATEMENT IN CIVIL EMPLOYMENT ACT, 1942 


By Order in Council P.C. 9232, dated October 9, 1942, the Minister of 
Labour was assigned the responsibility for the administration of the Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment Act, 1942. The actual administration in the field 
is carried out by the Local and Regional Offices of the Employment Service and 
Unemployment Insurance Branch of the Department of Labour. 


A summary of the purpose of the Act, together with an outline of its more 
important provisions and a statement showing to whom the Act applied, was 
given in Chapter X of the Annual Report of the Department for the year ending 
March 31, 1943. 


The total number of cases dealt with so far has not been very great, but the 
number is steadily increasing. Up to the present time, employers seem anxious 
and ready to comply with the provisions of the Act. Cases handled to date 
seem to denote some lack of knowledge of the provisions of the Act but cases of 
deliberate refusal to comply with its provisions have been very few. To the end 
of the fiscal year, there were no prosecutions. 
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XI. RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


The scope of the work of the Research and Statistics Branch continued to 
expand during the year. Extension of activities occurred in the fields of wage 
rate statistics, labour market and manpower studies, and occupation alanalysis. 
The regular functions of the Branch in collecting statistical and other informa- 
tion on strikes and lockouts, collective agreements, labour organization, unem- 
ployment among trade union members, fatal industrial accidents, and placement 
operations of the local Employment and Selective Service offices were continued. 


The collection and analysis of data on wage rates, which was formerly a 
function of this Branch, was transferred to the National War Labour Board on 
October 24, 1941. At the end of 1943, the Branch was again charged with the 
responsibility of collecting, compiling and analysing these statistics. Numerous 
enquiries are received from governmental officials, employers and employees 
with respect to wage rates and special compilations are made for the purpose of 
answering these enquiries. 


Reports are received annually from all labour organizations in Canada with 
respect to their membership, affiliation and other matters and on the basis of 
these reports the annual report on ‘‘Labour Organization in Canada” is compiled. 
An up-to-date directory of trade union officials is maintained in the Branch. 


The Branch continued work on the Occupational History Survey of the 
Armed Forces in order to obtain information regarding the occupational status, 
occupational experience and postwar occupational preference, etc., of the mem- 
bers of the Forces. The second survey of employment in all industries except 
agriculture, regular governmental activities and domestic services was con- 
ducted in January, 1944. Employers were requested to make returns showing 
the number of their employees by sex, age and marital status. Practically one 
hundred per cent of the employers concerned made returns, giving a very com- 
plete picture of Canada’s working population. In addition to this comprehen- 
sive survey, several other surveys of employment in special fields were con- 
ducted during the year, including surveys of employment in construction, of | 
employment in war and civilian industries, and of anticipated employment in 
logging. | 

Regular reports on a monthly or weekly basis were made of the operations 
of the local Employment and Selective Service Offices. ‘These reports, which 
were prepared for officials responsible for administering National Selective 
Service regulations, covered the volume of placement work done in each office 
and analysed the supply of and the demand for labour according to industries 
and occupations. Special reports were regularly prepared covering the oj er- 
ation of compulsory transfer orders affecting employment, employment in coal 
mines, temporary employment of farmers in other industries, etc. Employment 
statistics covering the operations of the local National Selective Service Offices 
are prepared for the Unemployment Insurance Commission and the statistical 
tables resulting from this work are published in the Annual Report of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. Apart from confidential reports, the results 
of the activities of the Research and Statistics Branch are published in the 
Labour Gazette. Estimates of Canada’s manpower distribution, covering the 
proportions of the population in the Armed Forces, gainfully occupied, in agri- 
culture, etc., were prepared and are shown in the accompanying table. 


The work of the Occupational Division, which collects and analyses infor- 
mation concerning occupations in Canadian industries, was further developed 
during the year. 
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Wages and Hours of Labour.—Information concerning wages and hours of 
labour is obtained annually from employers and from labour organizations, and 
from time to time in connection with strikes and lockouts, arbitration, conciliation 
and mediation in industrial disputes, proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, preparation of fair wages schedules, etc. Reports from repre- 
sentative employers are requested showing the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour in their employ, hours of work per day and per week, particulars 
of any shift operations, rates of pay for overtime work, Sundays and holidays. 
Information regarding other conditions of employment is also requested, such as 
production and cost-of-living bonuses, welfare plans, annual vacation ‘and sick 
leave with pay; as well as copies of any collective agreements in effect. Trade 
unions are also requested to furnish data as to wages, hours of labour and working 
conditions, also copies of agreements with employers. 


Since its establishment the Department has collected so far as possible, 
copies of collective agreements between employers and workers’ organizations. 
These are printed in summary form in the Labour Gazette. Files of agreements 
are maintained for reference. 


The Department has published a series of annual reports on Wages and 
Hours of Labour between 1921 and 1942 as supplements to the Labour Gazette. 
These contained a table of index numbers of rates of wages as well as tables of 
wage rates and hours of labour for the main occupations in most industries. 
No report in the series was issued applying to 1942, No. 25 applying to 1941 being 
the last which was published (supplement to the Labour Gazette, for October, 
1942). A table of index numbers covering the period 1901 to 1942 was published, 

however, in the Labour Gazette for December, 1948. 


The accompanying Table of index numbers of rates of wages (Table 2) 
contains figures showing changes for the main occupational and industrial groups 
from 1901 to 1943. Certain additional groups were added in 1911, 1913 and 
1920. The base period used (wage rates in 1935-39 as 100) is the same as that 
used for the official cost of living index issued by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, thus making possible direct comparisons between the series. 


This general index number of wage rates in 1943 was 139-5 as compared 
with 129-6 in 1942, an average increase of 7-6 per cent. This compares with an 
increase of 7-7 per cent in 1942 over 1941, and 10-0 per cent in 1941 over 1940. 
The increase from 1939 to 1943 was 32-0 per cent. 


By occupational or industrial groups in order of appearance in the Table, 
the percentage increases in 1943 over 1942 were as follows: Building Trades 
8-8, Metal Trades 5-5, Printing Trades 1-9, Electric Railways 8-9, Steam 
Railways 9-8, Coal Mining 5-3, Common Factory Labour 12-1, Miscellaneous 
Factory Trades 6-9, Logging and Sawmilling 9-7, Metal Mining 3-6, Steamships 
3-1, Laundries 7-9 and Telephones 5-6 per cent. The wage data on which the 
above calculations are based apply in the main to June, 1948. 


Any cost of living bonus paid has been included throughout, including the 
last bonus ordered by the National War Labour Board which became effective 
in November, 1943. 
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Labour Organization in Canada.—Most of the “local unions” in Canada are 
branches of trade unions, many of which are organizations having branches both 
in Canada and in the United States. The Canadian locals of these international 
unions are, in most cases, affiliated with either of two central Canadian bodies, 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada or the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
The Canadian locals which are branches of unions affiliated in the United States 
with the American Federation of Labor are affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress and those which are branches of international unions affiliated in the 
United States with the Congress of Industrial Organizations are affiliated with 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. Each of the Canadian Congresses has 
affliated with it also a number of purely Canadian organizations, either trade 
unions with branches in different places or merely local unions. 


Of the international unions not affiliated with either of the Canadian 
Congresses the most important are the four railroad brotherhoods of engineers, 
firemen and enginemen, conductors and trainmen. Most of the other railway 
employees’ unions are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the principal exception being the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers which is 
the largest of the National unions and which is affiliated with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. 


Other central labour bodies are the Canadian Federation of Labour and the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour with which the National 
Catholic “federations” or unions in the Province of Quebec are affiliated. 


Table 3 below shows the number of local unions and their membership in 
Canada classified according to affiliation at the end of 1943. 


TABLE 3 
“lted: No. of Member- 
etihation Locals ship 
Trades and Labour Gongress of .Canadaves -%. iste ee ee eS 2,041 249, 450 
American Pederationog Labor &." .. 1... frre... Pere eee ccc. Os oo ke 33 11, 459 
Canzdian Commress: OmUADOury eric ty ois caawcd cs ces eoeebe oc das chan ok. 710 245, 812 
Congress of Industrial! Organizations?! vnc4ney A ae eee, ee 14 3,877 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour.............ecce.ccccceceee. 268 68,576 
International Railway Brotherhoods (independent)..............0.ec0---000. 364 34, 590 
Canadian Pedefationsoislabant $s 04.0: ccccseens ode usc scdcdevatercess ol. ean 3880 
Unaffiliated National and International Unions..............0.0-0-00-0-005.. 247 37, 603 
Unattiated: Lortab Umiomse 2) Pee a cede ead, pay ees ca amen as 58 9,286 
j 'Potal?:. Sig. 3B ae) 1 ERS: Paws ie Obs Be ahaa eye 8 14, 3,735 664, 533 


a ee ee ee 


1 These locals are branches of international unions affiliated with the A.F. of L. in the United States, 
the Canadian branches of which are not affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. The 
33 local or federal unions with 3,814 members, that received their charters directly from the A.F. of L. 
fe been included under the Trades and Labour Congress in the Table as they are affiliated with that 

ody. 

2 These comprise international unions affiliated with the C.I.O. in the United States, the Canadian 
branches of which are not affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


* The membership shown in the Table is for two affiliated regional unions with membership at large. 


A new high figure, over the 578,380 for 1942, was recorded for trade union 
membership in Canada at 664,533 for the end of 1943. 


Table 4 below shows the distribution of the membership among the main 
industrial groups in 1942 and 19483 and also the percentage increase in member- 
ship during the year. 7 
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TABLE 4 
ee ______—_________—__—___ TEE 
19421 1943 Percentage 
——_____—__—_———_|_ increase 
Industry Member- | Percent | Member- | Percent | 1943 over 
ship of total ship of total 1942 
Mining and Quarrying.............eeeee: 34,915 6-0 36, 825 5-5 5-4 
Metals....... LA , Won hse hak, Colds obey teats 161, 797 28-0 199, 487 30-0 23-2 
Cpagstruction: y. ble: Sa. eo. st Teel. Be 50, 223 8-7 60, 084 9-0 19-6 
Light, Heat and Power...........--+++- 6, 545 1-1 7,918 1-2 20-9 
Wood and Wood Products............+-- 33, 986 5-9 38, 689 5-8 13-8 
Printing and Publishing................- 11,738 2-0 10,579 1-6 9-92 
Steam Railway Transportation.......... 105,377 18-2 108, 128 16-4 2-6 
Other Transportation. ..........0.0ee0-- ; 40, 700 7-1 40, 823 6-1 °3 
Public and Personal Service, Amusement} 46,556 8-1 57, 484 8:7 23-4 
Clothing, Footwear. os%. . ous so2cceeeee-> ay ODE. 5-9 37,563 5-6 10-2 
ge aS dS ele a ee ii 10, 436 1-8 18, 084 2-7 73-2 
MeORIS ik. Be a SI SOIR 14, 512 2-5 19, 183 2-9 32-1 
All Other Industries... cccaes os vb eo cee 27, 538 4-7 29, 686 4-5 7-8 
Totals: sot. 6.4. cet Pee 578, 380 100-0 664, 533 100-0 14-8 


De ee eee is ee ne ee ee 


1 The figures for 1942 in this Table differ somewhat from those in the Thirty-Second Annual Report 
for 1942 (p. 16), because changes have been made. in the classification and several unions which were 
included under ‘‘All Other Industries” have been placed in their appropriate groups. 


2 Decrease. 


According to reports received from branches and local unions, there were 
211,970 members in Ontario, 188,714 in Quebec, 87,485 in British Columbia, 
41,982 in Nova Scotia, 29,664 in Manitoba, 28,975 in Alberta, 18,232 in New 
Brunswick, 11,124 in Saskatchewan and 383 in Prince Edward Island. 


Montreal headed the list of cities with 114,884 trade union members and 
Toronto was second with 70,420. Next in order were Vancouver with 56,518, 
Windsor with 24,933, Winnipeg with 23,244, Halifax with 12,497, Hamilton 
with"311,848, and Quebec with 11,602. There were no other cities with more 
than 10,000 members. 


Out of 3,735 local unions of all kinds in Canada in 1943, reports on female 
membership were received from 928 locals which showed a total of 75,814 women 
members, an increase of 47-5 per cent above the 51,383 reported in 1942. 


More complete information is given in the Annual Report on Labour Organi- 
zation-in Canada published by the Department. 


Industrial Accidents.—During 1943 the Department continued its record 
of fatalities from accidents to workers during the course of their employment or 
arising out of it, or resulting from industrial diseases. Figures as to such fatali- 
ties, with information as to causes, were published quarterly in the Labour 
Gazette, and a summary for the calendar year 1943, together with a statistical 
analysis, appeared in the issue for March, 1944 (pages 421-431). As in previous 
years, information was obtained from the various provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, other provincial and Dominion authorities, factory inspectors, 
Departments of Mines, etc., and from Labour Gazette correspondents and news- 
papers. Supplementary lists showing fatalities reported too late for inclusion in 
previous lists were also given. 


Information concerning fatal industrial accidents in Canada during the 
first quarter of the year 1944 may be found in the May issue, 1944, of the Labour 
- Gazette (pages 695-696). In respect to non-fatal accidents, certain statistics 
covering the calendar year 1943 were published in the March, 1944, issue of the 
Labour Gazette (pages 430-431). | 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The Department of Labour receives 
reports from trade unions throughout the country, stating their membership and 
the number of members unemployed. The reports were on a monthly basis 
until the end of 1943, the figures being as at the end of each month. Since the 
beginning of 1944, the statistics were obtained only once in each quarter, that is 
at the end of March, June, etc. From these reports the percentage of the 
membership covered by the reports which was unemployed is calculated. 


Statistics were published monthly during 1943 in the Labour Gazette, by 
provinces and by groups of industries. Statistics for the end of March, 1944, 
with comparative figures for the previous year and certain earlier dates were 
printed in the Labour Gazette, May issue, (page 670). 
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XII. SPECIAL SERVICES 


The Labour Gazette.—The Labour Gazette which is the official monthly publi- 
cation of the Department of Labour continued during the year its record of 
labour legislation, employment and unemployment, wages and hours of labour, 
price trends and the cost of living, industrial relations, industrial disputes, 
conciliation, activities of labour organizations, collective agreements, decisions 
of the National War Labour Board, war emergency training, industrial health 
and accidents, women in industry and the activities of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


As in former years, it also published articles on industrial, social and eco- 
nomic conditions in Great Britain, the United States and other countries where 
these had a bearing on conditions in Canada. 


The average monthly distribution of the Labour Gazette during the calendar 
year 1943 was 13,688 (11,030 English and 2,658 French). This figure represents 
an increase of 755 copies as compared with the average monthly distribution of 
1942. The average monthly paid circulation was 7,900 copies (an increase of 
688 over 1942) of which 6,192 were of the English and 1,708 of the French edition. 
A nominal subscription of 20 cents a year is charged, the purpose of the sub- 
scription being to keep the distribution within the limits of actual demand, 
rather than to meet the cost of production. In addition to the paid circulation, 
the Labour Gazette is issued gratuitously to certain public bodies and institutions, 
as well as to persons who from time to time supply information required by the 
Department. The average monthly distribution of complimentary copies was 
5,788 of which 4,838 were of the English and 950 of the French edition. At the 
close of each year a limited number of volumes are bound, with a classified index, 
and sold to subscribers at $2 a volume. | 


Information Division.—Since January 1, 1943, when it was established, the 
work of the Information Division has been to provide a broad publicity service 
for the several branches of the Department, including National Selective Service 
and the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch, as well as 
the National War Labour Board. It has been the policy of the Department to 
keep the public fully informed, not only in relation to the peace time and wartime 
legislation it administers, but also on the operations of the several branches. 


The Division is responsible for the preparation and issue of press releases on 
all policies and activities of the Department. During the fiscal year under 
review, 343 news releases were issued. 


During the year the Department found it necessary to carry out several 
advertising campaigns to notify the public concerning regulations, labour supply 
projects, and similar matters. Newspapers and other publications, radio sta- 
tions, posters and circular letters were all used extensively in the several cam-_ 
paigns carried on through the Information Division. 


The Division also prepared several special articles on various departmental 
activities and operations, which were provided on request to interested publi- 
cations. A substantial number of general inquiries on labour and industrial 
relations were also handled by the Division. 


Labour Legislation.—A Report on Labour Legislation in Canada has been 
published by the Department annually since 1915. It contains the text or a 
summary of the statutes and statutory orders affecting labour. In 1915, 1928 
and 1937, the Report took the form of a consolidation of all labour laws on the 
Dominion and provincial statute-books at the end of those years. Reports for 
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intervening years covered only legislation enacted during the year except in the 
case of 1941 and 1942 which are included in one volume. In addition, laws passed 
by the Dominion Parliament and the Provincial Legislatures are summarized in 
the Labour Gazette at the close of each session. Regulations issued under sta- 
tutory authority and judgments of the courts in labour cases are also reviewed in 
the Labour Gazette. Data on labour legislation in other countries are kept up-to- 
date and information concerning some aspects of such legislation is published from 
time to time. Special attention is given to the principles and standards of labour 
laws and their administration in Canada and abroad. 


Pamphlets dealing with particular classes of labour laws are issued in printed 
or mimeographed form. Legislation concerning minimum wages and maximum 
hours of labour has been summarized annually for some years in a Supplement 
to the Labour Gazette. In July of each year a comparative analysis of the 
workmen’s compensation laws of the Canadian provinces is published. In 
April, 1942, a pamphlet was printed giving the text of Orders in Council affecting 
labour which had been passed by the Dominion Government to deal with war- 
time conditions and in June, 1943, a revised edition was issued. 


The Department of Labour fostered the establishment of the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation which was formed in May, 
1938. The objects of the organization, which consists of all Dominion and 
provincial departments or boards charged with the administration of any labour 
law, are to serve as a medium for the exchange of information, to promote the 
highest standards of law administration and enforcement and to bring about 
uniform standards of provincial legislation. An officer of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour acts as secretary-treasurer of the Association. At its sixth 
annual meeting in Ottawa on May 3-5, 1943, the topics discussed included 
factory inspection and accident prevention, legislation concerning collective 
bargaining, women in industry, minimum wages and hours of labour. Mr. 
Gerard Reilly, member of the United States National Labour Relations Board, 
and Mrs. Clara Beyer, Assistant Director of the Division of Labour Standards 
of the United States Department of Labour, were among the speakers. 
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XIII. ADMINISTRATION OF JAPANESE AFFAIRS 


The Commissioner of Japanese Placement, who took over the administra- 
tion of Japanese affairs from the British Columbia Security Commission in 
February, 1943, has carried out the three-fold objective of the Department 
during the last year—(1) to place all employable Japanese in useful work by 
relocating them, both singly and in family groups, where essential industries 
have urgent labour shortages; (2) to provide adequate welfare for the unem- 
ployables, aged and infirm; (3) to ensure for the children at least a minimum 


Canadian education. 


Employment.—At the end of March, 1944, two years after evacuation 
began, one-third of the 23,636 persons of Japanese ancestry in Canada were 
living east of the Rockies, dispersed from Alberta to the Maritimes, all the 
employables being in essential work in lumbering, farming, factories, etc. The 
Placement Staff of the Commissioner of Japanese Placement, in five districts 
centred at Lethbridge, Winnipeg, Fort William, Toronto and Montreal, have 
worked closely with Employment and Selective Service Offices in locating job 
vacancies and placing Japanese in self-sustaining employment. 


Of the 16,000 Japanese still in British Columbia outside the protected areas, 
approximately 5,000 were in employment in various parts of the interior. 11,000 
were living in the Interior Housing Centres under control of the Commissioner of 
Japanese Placement, many of them being dependents of men who were working 
elsewhere in British Columbia or east of the Rockies. The Commission em- 
ployed over 1,500 in town administration and various work projects, most 
important of which was fuel-wood cutting for the neighbouring cities and towns 
where fuel was scarce last winter. 


Altogether, well over half of the Japanese in Canada (and including most of 
the employable men) were supporting themselves at useful labour by March 
1944, working quietly and industriously at prevailing wages in various parts of 
the Dominion. 


Welfare.—The people receiving maintenance in the Interior Housing Centres 
included unemployables, old people, invalids, dependents of internees, families of 
men in road camps and other scattered employment, etc. Approximately 20 
per cent of the total population in these Centres required full maintenance, and 
about the same percentage required partial maintenance, in March, 1944. 
They received free housing, fuel, lighting, education, hospitalization and medical 
services, and other town facilities. 

The Royal Commission of Inquiry on Japanese Welfare reported in January, 
1944, to the Minister of Labour and summarized its findings as follows: ‘‘Your 
Commission is of the unanimous opinion that the provisions made by the Govern- 
ment of Canada through the Department of Labour for the welfare of the 
Japanese in the Interior Settlements in British Columbia are, as a war-time 
measure, reasonably fair and adequate”’. 

Provision was also made to look after Japanese in other parts of Canada 
whose earnings were not sufficient to keep them and their families adequately or 
to meet sudden emergencies, but almost all of these by their industry were able 
to support themselves fully without assistance. 


Education.—The children of Japanese in self-supporting employment have 


‘been able, with few exceptions, to attend the regular provincial schools, from 


— 


British Columbia to Quebec. A few in isolated areas took lessons by corres- 
pondence, as would any other children in like circumstances. 
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In the Interior Housing Centres under the Commissioner of Japanese 
Placement, 3,000 public school children were taught in English the regular 
provincial curriculum. The Japanese Canadian teachers were given intensive 
training in educational methods, and the whole system was supervised by experi- 
enced educationalists. Church Mission Schools and local High Schools looked 
after most of the children of high school age in the Interior Housing Centres 
‘while the others took advantage of.provincial correspondence courses. 
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XIV. RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Although relief legislation expired March 31, 1941, there were certain 
expenditures for undischarged commitments under the Appropriation Act 
1943-44. 


Relief Settlement.—Agreements with the provinces of Quebec, Manitoba and 
Alberta expired on March 31, 1942; the plan, however, provided for assistance 
over a four-year period from date of settlement. Table 1 shows disbursements 
made on claims rendered by the provinces during the fiscal year 1948-44. 


The Relief Settlement plan was inaugurated under the provisions of the 
Relief Act 1932 when agreements were entered into with all the provinces except 
Prince Edward Island. Agreements were renewed under the Relief Act 1934 
and 1935 up to March 31, 1936. Further agreements with the provinces of 
Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta were entered into under the Unemployment 
aia and Assistance Act 1936 and the Unemployment Agricultural Assistance 

ct, 1940. 


Direct Relief—The amount designated in Table 1 as being for ‘Direct 
Relief” in Saskatchewan represents an amount over refunded by the province 
and brought to adjustment by the Dominion during the current fiscal year. 
The balance of the disbursements shown for Direct Relief are the result of 
delayed claims covering relief distributed during prior years. 


General.—No expenditures for administration were incurred during the 
year, the work involved having been carried on by officers of the Department 
primarily engaged on other duties. Provincial claims paid during the fiscal 
year 1943-44 have been subject to an audit by a representative of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury at provincial headquarters. 


TABLE 1.-ALLOTMENTS AND DISBURSEMENTS RELATING TO UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF PROJECTS, FISCAL YEAR 1943-44 
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XV. GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


The Government Annuities Act (Chapter 7 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927, as amended by Chapter 33 of the Statutes of 1931) authorizes 
the issue of Government Annuities, it being considered “in the public interest 
that habits of thrift be promoted and that the people of Canada be encouraged 
and aided thereto so that provision may be made for old age.” Under the Act, 
the Minister of Labour may contract with any person resident or domiciled in 
Canada for the sale of a Government Annuity. 


A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in quarterly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor and it may alternatively be paid for a term of years 
certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, whichever period shall be the 
longer. Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are for 
purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age, by monthly, 
quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate annuities are 
for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed who wish to obtain 
immediate incomes in return for their accumulated Savings. 


Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its mem- 
bers, or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, of 
annuities otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. 
In the latter case the purchase money required may be derived partly from the 
wages of employees and partly from employers’ contributions. Under early 
pension plan agreements such employees were treated as individual annuitants. 
Later, group annuity contracts were adopted. Bulk purchase of annuities 
adapted to employee pension plans have become common. Under such a 
contract a certificate is issued to each employee participating, to be replaced by 
an immediate annuity contract when the purehase has been completed and the 
annuity has become due. | 


Financial Statement.—From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception of 
the Annuities Branch, up to and inclusive of March 31, 1944, the total number of 
individual contracts and certificates issued was 109,704. Table 1 shows the 
number of individual contracts and certificates issued and net receipts by five- 
year periods to March 31, 1938, and thereafter by fiscal years, the number for the 


TABLE 1.-NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND CERTIFICATES 
ISSUED AND NET RECEIPTS THEREUNDER, BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 
TO MARCH 31, 1938, AND THEREAFTER BY FISCAL YEARS 
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fiscal year under review being 19,354. Of these, 5,786 were contracts with indi- 
vidual annuitants and 13,568 were certificates issued under all the group con- 
tracts—i.e., additional certificates issued under group contracts previously 
effective as well as certificates issued during the year 1943-4 under new group 
contracts. There was a total of 154 group contracts in effect. Among the 
contracts issued during the year were 1,371 immediate annuity contracts with an 
average amount of annuity of $314. 


The total net receipts since September 1, 1908, were $238,749,783.42, net 
receipts for the year under review being $26,600,097.75. These sums represent 
total receipts less premiums refunded without interest by reason of overpayment 
or cancellation of application for annuity. 


The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1944, is shown in 
Table 2 to be $213,561,537. This includes the sum of $32,180.49 transferred to 
maintain the reserve. 


TABLE 2.—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED MARCH 31, 1944 
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Of the 109,704 contracts and certificates issued since the inception of the 
Act, 10,274 were cancelled, leaving in effect on March 31, 1944, 99,430 (Table 3). 
Annuity was payable under 28,199 of these and annuity was still deferred under 
the remaining 71,231. The total amount of annuity payable under vested 
contracts was $11,203,827, an average of $397 per contract. The value of all 
outstanding annuities was $213,561,537, of which $125,580,426 was the value of 
vested annuities and $87,981,111 the value of deferred annuities. 


Analysis of Vested Annuities.—Tables 4 (a) and 4 (b) given below were com- 
piled from data regarding vested contracts (those under which annuity was being 
paid) in Table 8, in effect on March 31, 1944, exclusive of last survivor contracts. 
In Table 4 (a) the number of contracts analysed was 24,662. This number 
included those under which, the life having failed during the guaranteed period, 
annuity certain was payable. From this Table, which shows the distribution of 
contracts by amount of annuity, it may be found that 75-1 per cent of the annul- 
ties were for amounts under $600, 15-2 per cent for $600 but less than $1,200 and 
9-7 per cent for $1,200 or over (those over $1,200 having been issued prior to 
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August, 1931). In Table 4 (b) the number analysed was 23,659 which included 
all contracts on existing single lives. The classification was by sex and age of 
annuitant and showed the largest age group to be 60-69 for each sex, the arith- 
metic average of attained ages under all contracts being 66-2 years. 


TABLE 3.—VALUATION, MARCH 31, 1944 OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED PURSUANT TO THE GOVERN- 
MENT ANNUITIES ACT AND IN FORCE ON THAT DATE 
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XVI. NATIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARD 


At the beginning of the fiscal year 1943-44 regulations covering the wages 
stabilization policy of the Government were contained in the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, Order in Council P.C. 5963, of July 10, 1942, as amended.’ This 
Order replaced Order in Council P.C. 8253, October 24, 1941, called the “Wartime 
Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order,” which, as amended, had extended the 
provisions embodied in Order in Council P.C. 7440, of December 16, 1940, to 
cover substantially all employers and employeges. 


Order in Council P.C. 5963 applied, with a few designated exceptions, to all 
employers in respect to all employees not above the rank of foreman or com- 
parable rank. This Order continued in effect until December 9, 1943, when it 
was replaced by the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1948, Order in Council P.C. 
9384, which was amended by Order in Council P.C. 1727 of March 18, 1944. 


The Wartime Wages Control Order is administered by the National War 
Labour Board and nine Regional (Provinces) War Labour Boards. In May, 
1943, the Western Labour Board was established by Order in Council P.C. 3870 
to administer the Wartime Wages Control Order on defence projects in Alberta, 
British Columbia, the Yukon and Northwest Territories, in so far as Canadian 
employees were concerned. 


WARTIME WAGES CONTROL ORDER 1948 


Comparison with Previous Order—Generally speaking, Order in Council 
P.C. 9384 merely amplified and clarified the provisions of the previous Order. 
There are, however, three important provisions in the new Order which indicate 
changes in policy to meet changing conditions. 


Cost of Living Bonus Merged with Wages.—The first of these new provisions 
concerns the cost of living bonus. Prior to the new Order cost of living bonuses 
were adjustable as the cost of living index rose or fell and were regarded as being 
distinct from wage rates. The new Order requires employers from and after 
February 15, 1944, to adjust basic wage rates so that they will include the cost of 
living bonus lawfully payable at that date. It is no longer lawful to pay cost of 
living bonuses. This provision came as a result of a declaration of policy by the 
Government of Canada to take all practicable measures to stabilize living costs 
at the level existing in December 1943. At the time of publishing this policy the 
Government took the precaution to announce that such policy would be reviewed 
if any appreciable change in living costs occurred. 


Review of Decisions of Regional Boards.—The second of the new provisions 
of Order in Council P.C. 9384, to be noted, concerns the review by the National 
Board of all decisions rendered by each of the nine Regional War Labour Boards. 
While the administration of the Wartime Wages Control Order is primarily the 
responsibility of the National Board, that Board, in pursuance of authority 
conferred by the Order, has assigned certain duties and responsibilities of admin- 
istration to the Regional Boards. It is understandable that the Regional 
Boards might vary in their interpretation and administration of the Order. Sub- 
section 1 of Section 10 of Order in Council P.C. 9384, which stated “the National 


1 Control of salaries was not overlooked. The Wartime Salaries Order, Order in Council P.C. 1549, 
February 27, 1942, as amended, provides rules to govern the amounts of salaries which may be paid to 
persons who are above the rank of foreman. Cases occasioning doubt as to the application of the Order are 
decided by the National or appropriate Regional War Labour Board. The Wartime Salaries Order, 
however, is administered by the Wartime Salaries Controller on behalf of the Minister of National Revenue. 

Employees of the Dominion Government are not included under the Wartime Wages Control Order. 


. . 


They are covered by special regulations issued and administered by the Treasury Board. 
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Board shall arrange for the review of every decision or direction of each Regional 
Board and may on its own initiative, vary or revoke any such decision or direc- 
tion” was rescinded by Order in Council P.C. 1727 and the following substituted 
therefor: , 

‘“‘In order to provide for uniformity in the administration of this Order 
throughout Canada and to avoid dissatisfaction which would otherwise 
result from the issue of inconsistent directions by Regional Boards, the 
National Board shall arrange for the review of every decision or direction of 
each Regional Board, and if in the opinion of the National Board any such 
decision or direction is not in accordance with the purposes or provisions of 
this Order, the National Board may of its own initiative, after giving notice 
to the parties concerned and giving them an opportunity to submit further 
representations, vary or revoke any such decision or direction and in doing so 
shall advise the Regional Board of its reasons therefor.” 


Gross Injustices and Gross Inequalities in Wage Rates May be Rectified.— 
Under Order in Council P.C. 5963 the Board was authorized to increase wage 
rates paid by an employer on November 15, 1941, if the Board found the rates to 
be low as compared with those “generally prevailing for the same or substanti- 
ally similar jobs” in the same or a comparable locality. Under the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 9384 as amended increases beyond the established rates or 
changes in working conditions having the effect of increasing wages directly or 
indirectly cannot be implemented without first securing the approval of the 
appropriate War Labour Board. Before wage rates may be increased it must be 
shown that such an increase is necessary to rectify a gross inequality or a gross 
injustice, or that the wage rates at present do not exceed the wage rates paid in 
August, 1939, plus the appropriate maximum cost of living bonus and that 
increases to such total amounts are reasonable. By reason of this change a 
greater onus now rests with an applicant for a wage increase, to show cause for 
such increase. 

Tue NAtTIonaL Boarp 


At the commencement of the period under review the National War Labour 
Board comprised the Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. McTague, (Chairman), Senator 
J. J. Bench, K.C., and Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C. As the Board is at present con- 
stituted, Hon. Mr. Justice M. B. Archibald is the Chairman and Messrs. Leon 
Lalande and J. A. Bell are members. 


Activities of the Board.—During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1944, the 
National and Regional War Labour Boards dealt with 29,071 applications 
affecting 2,299,476 employees. Of these applications 23,933 were submitted by 
employers, 1,393 by employees and 3,745 jointly by employers and employees. 
Applications granted in full totalled 24,777; applications granted in part 2,292 
and applications denied 2,002. Applications in regard to wage increases num- 
bered 18,803, involving 576,956 employees, and resulted in the granting of wage 
increases amounting in the aggregate to $5,770,674 per month. Increases in 
cost of living bonuses approved represent $1,250,796 per month and covered 1,274 
applications affecting 174,176 employees. Other applications dealt with com- 
prised: establishment of new occupational classifications and wage rates therefor, 
3572 (74,575 employees); establishment of wage incentive plans, 257 (22,092); 
establishment of group insurance plans 1,370 (398,921); vacation with pay plans, 
971 (521,863); decreased wage rates and deferment of cost of living bonus 39 
(2,090); war risk bonuses 12 (1,064); miscellaneous, 2,773 (527,739). 


Se er 
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Assistance from Unemployment Insurance Commission.—Early in 1943, a 
plan was arranged between the National War Labour Board and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission under which in all provinces, other than Quebec, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission Inspectors check on employers in regard 
to compliance with the Wartime Wages Control Order. In the province of 
Quebec Inspectors attached to the Provincial Minimum Wage Commission and 
Parity Committees carry out inspections on behalf of the National War Labour 
Board. In the majority of provinces there are also attached to Regional War 
Labour Boards one or more inspectors who investigate specific complaints having 
reference to infringements of the Wartime Wages Control Order and conduct 
spot examinations. 
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XVII. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Canada has been a member of the International Labour Organization since 
it was established by the Treaties of Peace in 1919 as a branch of the League of 
Nations to promote international peace and social justice through the improve- 
ment of labour conditions. The Organization consists of (1) the International 
Labour Conference; (2) the Governing Body, which exercises general supervision 
over the International Labour Office and prepares the agenda for the Conference; 
and (3) the International Labour Office. 


The Conference, which under normal conditions meets at least once a year, 
is composed of four delegates from each Member State: two Government dele- 
gates, and two representing respectively employers and workers and appointed 
by the Government in agreement with the most representative employers’ and 
workers’ organizations. 


The Conference met annually before the war. Its decisions concerning 
minimum labour standards take the form of draft Conventions, to be given 
legislative effect and ratified by Member States, or of Recommendations to guide 
their legislative action. A total of 67 Conventions and 66 Recommendations 
have been adopted and there were 887 ratifications by more than 50 countries up 
to March 31, 1944. 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office is also tripartite, 
having 16 Government, eight employers’ and eight workers’ representatives. 
At least six of the Governments represented must be of non-European States, also 
two employers’ and two workers’ representatives. Eight of the 16 Government 
representatives must be appointed by the Member States of chief industrial 
importance and eight by the Members selected for that purpose by the Govern- 
ment delegates to the Conference, excluding of course the delegates of the chief 
industrial States. 


In normal times the Governing Body is elected every three years by the 
three groups of which the Conference is composed. The last election was in 
1937. At March 31, 1944, the States of ‘chief industrial importance”’ having 
seats on the Governing Body were Great Britain, United States, Canada, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, India and France. The eighth seat was held by Japan 
until she withdrew from the International Labour Office in 1940. Other Govern- 
ments represented are China, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Norway, Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. Thus, there were two vacant seats for Government members. Dr. V. 
C. MacDonald, K.C., Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, represents the 
Canadian Government on the Governing Body; Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secre- 
tary of the Industrial Relations Committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, is an employers’ representative and Mr. Tom Moore, former Presid- 
dent of the Trades and Labour Congress, a workers’ representative. Before the 
war the Governing Body met quarterly but it has held only three meetings since 
1939. In the intervals its work has been carried on by an Emergency Committee 
established in 1939 and re-constituted in 1941. 


During the fiscal year 1943-44, Canada was represented at the ninety-first 
Session of the Governing Body and participated in a conference on social security 
which was called by the Governing Body. The first steps were taken towards 
ratification of two Conventions. 


Governing Body N inety-first Session.—The Governing Body held its ninety- 
first session in London, December 16-20, 1943. This was the first session since 
the autumn of 1941. The Honourable Vincent Massey, High Commissioner for 
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Canada to the United Kingdom, represented Canada at the earlier meetings but 
for the latter part of the session Mr. G. 5. A. Ritchie, First Secretary at Canada 
House, took his place. The Chairman, Mr. Carter Goodrich (U.S.A.), in opening 
the session, stated that their task was “to determine the action necessary to 
enable the Organization to play its proper part in the planning of the peace 
settlement by working out the economic and social measures to be applied after 
the victory of the United Nations.”’ 


The Governing Body decided to accept the invitation of the United States 
Government to hold the Twenty-sixth Session of the Conference in April 1944 in 
the United States. The following items were placed on the Conference agenda: 


1. Future policy, program and status of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion; 

2. Recommendations to the United Nations for present and post-war social 
policy; 

3. The organization of employment in the transition from war to peace; 

4. Social security; principles and problems arising out of the war; 

5. Minimum standards of social policy in dependent territories; 

6. Reports on the application of the Conventions (Art. 22 of the Consti- 
tution) ; 

7. Director’s Report. 


The Governing Body approved the steps taken by the Office to carry out 
the decisions of the special conference at New York (1941) concerning co-oper- 
ation between the International Labour Office and other bodies whose social and 
economic activities affect postwar plans. The Office was authorized to continue 
‘ts studies of seamen’s conditions and to convene a further meeting of the J oint 
Maritime Commission for a preliminary discussion of the questions to be laid 
later before the International Labour Conference. The British Government 
representative’s proposal for the establishment of joint industrial committees for 
various industries was discussed and it was agreed that it should be considered 
more fully on a later occasion. Formal approval was given to the budget of the 
International Labour Organization for 1944, amounting to 5,479,000 Swiss 
francs, which in July, 1943, had been adopted on consultation by telegraph of 
the Governing Body members. <A supplementary credit of 970,000 francs was 
also approved, chiefly to cover the expenses of the coming International Labour 
Conference. It was decided to hold the ninety-second Session of the Governing 
Body immediately before the Session of the International Labour Conference. 


Social Security.—An informal meeting to discuss social security schemes was 
held at the International Labour Office on July 9-12, 1948. Consideration 
was given to the relation of social security to reconstruction, its international 
significance and the respective roles of insurance and assistance in any scheme. 


In addition to those attending from Canada, there were representatives from 
Great Britain, the United States, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Peru, Cuba and Ecuador. 
The Canadians were Honourable Ian Mackenzie, Minister of Pensions and 
National Health; Dr. J. J. Heagerty, Director of Public Health Services, Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health, Mr. A. D. Watson, Chief Actuary, 
Department of Insurance, Dr. L. C. Marsh, Research Adviser of the Advisory 
Committee of Reconstruction, Dr. Allon Peebles, Director of Research and 
Statistics, Department of Labour; and Louis P. Pigeon, Clerk of the Legislature 
of Quebec. 


Canadian Action Concerning International Labour Conventions.—Six Con- 
ventions of the International Labour Conference have been given legislative 
effect and were ratified by Canada in earlier years. They all relate to seamen 
and are in force through enactment in the Canada Shipping Act, 1934. 
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With respect to two other Conventions existing legislation and practice 
conform to the standards laid down. On March 20, 1944, Order in Council 
P.C. 1550 authorized the Minister of Labour to give notice in the House of 
Commons of a resolution approving the 1932 Convention. for the protection 
against accidents of workers employed in loading or unloading ships and also the 
1938 Convention concerning statistics of wages and hours in the principal mining 
and manufacturing industries, including building and construction, and in 
agriculture. 


Most of the Conventions of the Conference have to do with subjects which 
are within the legislative jurisdiction of the provinces. Copies of such Con- 
ventions are transmitted to the Provincial Governments for their consideration. 


——— ~~ 
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To His Excellency Major-General the Right Honourable the Earl of Athlone, K.G., 
P.C., G.C.B., G.M.M.G., G.C.V.0., D.S.O., A.D.C., Governor General and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Dominion of Canada. 


May 1T Purast Your EXcCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945, all of which 
is respectfully submitted. 

HUMPHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1945 


To tue HonourABLE HumMPpHREY MITCHELL, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a report of the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ArtHuR MAaAcNAMaRaA, 
August 1, 1945. Deputy Minister of Labour. 


IL—HISTORY OF THE DEPARTMENT IN WARTIME 


The history of the regular peacetime functions of the Department, which 
was given in the Annual Report of the Department for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1944, is not being repeated in this report. These peacetime functions 
include activities under the Conciliation and Labour Act, the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, the Combines 
Investigation Act, the Government Annuities Act, together with activities 
connected with the Employment Service, Research and Statistics, the Labour 
Gazette, Labour Legislation and Youth Training. These regular functions of 
the Department have, of course, been continued during the war, modified and 
expanded where necessary. For the fiscal year under review they are described 
in subsequent chapters. 

GENERAL E;XPANSION 


As might be expected, great changes have taken place in the work of the 
Department of Labour since the outbreak of war in September 1939. Generally 
speaking, there has been a considerable expansion in the activities of the 
established branches of the Department. In addition, the Department has 
undertaken many new functions and responsibilities necessitating the setting 
up of several new branches and of administrative and advisory boards acting 
under authority of the Minister of Labour. This expansion is reflected in the 
marked increase in the staff employed by the Department. At the outbreak of 
war there were some 210 persons on the staff, whereas on March 31, 1945, 
there were 2,745}. 

The pressure of wartime activities has naturally given a changing 
emphasis to the work of the Department. Broadly speaking, its principal 
functions at the present time are related to labour supply and placement, special 
features of reinstatement and re-establishment, vocational training, wage control, 
industrial relations, and the administration of National Selective Service Civilian 
and Mobilization Regulations. 


1 This figure does not include staff of the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, in which at. March 31, 1945, there were 6,459. employees. 
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War EMERGENCY TRAINING 


One of the first wartime demands made upon the Department was in the 


field of vocational training, and the Youth Training Act, 1939, was expanded 
to meet the shortage of skilled and semiskilled workers arising out of the 
flow of men into the Armed Forces and the development of war industries. This 
work was carried on in co-operation with the provinces. On the expiry of 
this Act in 1942, the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act was passed 
providing for a more extensive program: of training, which at the present 
time includes provision for rehabilitation training of ex-service personnel. 
Under this Act, the Minister of Labour is authorized, subject to the approval 
of the Governor General in Council, to enter into an agreement with any 
province to provide any form of vocational training specified in the Act. In 
January 1944, by Order in Council P.C. 8993, the Minister of Labour was 
authorized under the authority of the Act to enter into agreements with the 
provinces for a term not in excess of ten years to assist the provinces in the 
extension and operation of apprentice training. To implement the terms of this 
Order, apprentice agreements were signed during the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1945, with all provinces except Prince Edward Island and Quebec. By Order 
in Council P.C. 1976, March 21, 1944, the name of the training program was 
altered to “Canadian Vocational Training”—a title more in keeping with the 
co-operative and national features of the program and emphasizing long-range 
post-war aspects rather than war emergency activities. By Order in Council 
P.C. 1648, March 8, 1945, provision was made for Dominion financial assistance 
to the provinces, under Dominion-provincial agreements, for vocational training 
on the secondary school level. Order in Council P.C. 1388, March 8, 1945, 
provided for Dominion financial assistance to the provinces, under Dominion- 
provincial agreements, in the training of industrial workers released from gainful 
employment and referred for such training by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. In the administration of this Act the Minister of Labour is 
assisted by a Vocational Training Advisory Council on which the Trade Unions 
and employers are equally represented. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


To meet the growing need in industry, an Order in Council was passed in 
March 1942, providing for the establishment of practical courses on personnel 
management. Such courses were instituted in a number of Canadian universities 
under the general supervision of a Director of Personnel Training responsible 
to the Minister of Labour. Towards the close of 1944, it was decided that 
no further courses would be sponsored under this program after January 1, 
1945, as the requirements of most war and essentia! industries had been met. 


Nationau Laspour Suppty Counc 


In 1940, in response to the general labour shortage which was making its 
appearance, a National Labour Supply Council was appointed to advise the 
Minister of Labour and the War Manpower Committee of the Cabinet, of which 
the Minister of Labour was Chairman, on matters relating to labour supply. 
This Council was discontinued after the appointment of the National War Labour 
Board in October 1941. 


COMMITTEE ON LAasour Co-oRDINATION 


Concurrently with the National Labour Supply Council, an Inter- 
departmental Committee on Labour Co-ordination was appointed to correlate 
the manpower requirements of the several Government Departments concerned. 
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NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE CivILIAN REGULATIONS 

In March 1942, National Selective Service Regulations were introduced to 
enable the Minister of Labour, through the Director of National Selective 
Service, to direct civilian labour supply in order to meet the requirements 
of war and essential civilian industries. The Interdepartmental Committee 
on Labour Co-ordination formed the nucleus of the present National Selective 
Service Advisory Board then appointed to advise the Director of National 
Selective Service and, as the functions of this Committee were thus absorbed, the 
Committee, as such, was discontinued. 


TRANSFER OF NATIONAL REGISTRATION AND MOoBILizATION MACHINERY 


In March 1942, National Registration, which since its introduction in 
1940 under the Department of National War Services had laid the foundation 
for National Selective Service, was transferred to the Department of Labour. 
In December 1942, the Mobilization machinery set up under the National 
eee Mobilization Act of 1940 was also transferred to the Department of 

abour. 


NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE OPERATIONS 


Manpower controls were thus centralized in a single government depart- 
ment, the Minister of Labour becoming responsible for the administration of 
National Selective Service Civilian and Mobilization Regulations. Mr. A. 
MacNamara has held the position of Director of National Selective Service 
since November 1942; at the time of his appointment to this position, Mr. 
MacNamara was Associate Deputy Minister of Labour, and in January 1943, he 
was appointed Deputy Minister of Labour, retaining the position of Director of 
National Selective Service. For administration purposes, various directorates 
have been created and include the following: mobilization; labour priorities; 
agriculture, forestry and fisheries; war and heavy industries including mining; 
coal mining and transportation; essential civilian services; employment of 
women; employment service; alternative service (employment of conscientious 
objectors). 

The use of prisoners of war in essential employment outside internment 
camps was authorized by Order in Council in May 1943. Under this Order, the 
Minister of National Defence makes prisoners of war available to the Minister 
of Labour, who assumes responsibility for their employment, security and welfare. 
The Minister of Labour enters into contracts with employers for the employment 
of prisoners of war under approved conditions. 

National Selective Service is administered by the Director of National 
Selective Service with the assistance of an Administration Board, composed 
of the Associate Directors of National Selective Service in charge of the various 
functions of National Selective Service as enumerated above. 

In matters of policy the Director of National Selective Service is advised 
by a National Selective Service Advisory Board, which includes representatives 
of all Government Departments concerned with manpower questions, and on 
which management and labour are equally represented. Members of the 
Administration Board are also members of the Advisory Board, while the 
Associate Director of Planning acts as secretary to both Boards. In order to 
provide for flexibility in National Selective Service administration, five regional 
directorates have been established, covering the following areas: the Maritimes, 
Quebec, Ontario, Prairies and Pacific. In each region National Selective Service 
Advisory Boards advise the Regional Director on matters of policy. Labour and 
management are again equally represented on these Boards, in addition to 
the Departments of Government concerned with manpower. 
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For the administration of National Selective Service Civilian Regulations 
provision was made by Order in Council P.C. 7994, September 4, 1942, whereby 
the Minister of Labour was enabled to utilize for the duration of the war the 
regional and local offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, known 
as the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch. By Order 
in Council P.C. 8999, November 29, 1944, which amended Order in Council P.C. 
7994, the Minister of Labour was authorized to utilize the personnel and premises 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission for the administration of “necessary 
measures undertaken by the Department of Labour for re-establishment in 
employment of war veterans and civilian war workers”. The Employment 
Service had been set up under the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1940, which 
provided for the creation of a Dominion employment service with regional and 
local offices, thereby superseding the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act 
of 1918. 

The Commission’s Courts of Referees, on which labour and management 
have equal representation, set up to deal with unemployment insurance benefit 
claims, function as courts of appeal from directions issued by National Selective 
Service officers. In addition, under this arrangement the Minister of Labour 
has the benefit of the advice of the National Employment Committee and its 
regional and local counterparts which the Commission has set up to give 
advice on employment matters. 

Rapid changes in the development of the war during the fiscal year 
necessitated constant review and adjustment of labour priority schedules in order 
to meet both emergency and constant demands, and to ensure complete utilization 
and equitable distribution of all manpower available in keeping with the 
production requirements for war purposes and civilian needs. As will be noted 
in the Chapter on National Selective Service Operations, there were, during the 
fiscal year, some changes in the Regulations but, in the main, these changes 


were adjustments designed to tighten or to ease controls already in effect. 


Adjustments were made in provisions for supplementary allowances and trans- 
portation expenses of certain workers transferred to designated employment. 
Lay-off procedure and “freezing” regulations were adjusted in keeping with the 
changing situation. 

TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


In February 1941, the Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel was esta- 
blished in co-operation with the Engineering Institute of Canada, the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, and the Canadian Institute of Chemistry, 
to organize the effective placement of technical personnel in war industries and 
to co-operate with the Civil Service Commission in arranging for their place- 
ment in Government service. One of the chief functions of the Bureau has been 
co-operation with the technical branches of the Armed Forces and the universities 
in meeting the priority requirements of the Armed Forces for technical officers. 
The Bureau is guided by an Advisory Board consisting of representatives of the 
Institutes named above, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Canadian 
universities and provincial professional associations. The Bureau is intimately 
associated with the training of university students and confers with the University 
Advisory Board appointed by the Minister of Labour to advise him on university 
matters during wartime. 


SHIPLOADING OPERATIONS AT FASTERN Ports 


Owing to heavy increase in shiploading operations at the port of Halifax, 
the Government, early in 1942, through the Department of Labour, launched 
a plan under which the activities of all companies concerned with shiploading 
operations were co-ordinated by a Controller of Loading Operations. A Central 
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Dispatching Agency (Hiring Hall) was created through which the regular 
longshore working forces are hired. Later, a Reserve Labour Pool of longshore- 
men was created at Halifax and arrangements completed for the use of military 
Port Companies when operations exhaust available civilian labour supply. 
Longshoremen registered at the Dispatching Agencies and in the Reserve Pool 
receive a guaranteed minimum weekly wage. 


SpEcIAL REGULATIONS 


In addition to administration of Selective Service Regulations, the Depart- 
ment is responsible for the administration of a number of other Orders in 
Council dealing with special aspects and problems in the field of labour supply. 


MoBsiLizATION 


The National War Services Regulations, 1940, (Recruits) were originally 
administered by the Department of National War Services, with 13 Mobiliza- 
tion Divisions and a Mobilization Board and a divisional registrar for each 
area. An Order in Council was passed in September 1942, (effective December 
1, 1942), which provided for the transfer of the administration of the National 
War Services Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) to the Minister of Labour. On the 
date when the transfer became effective the regulations were re-issued under 
the title of National Selective Service Mobilization Regulations. In this way 
the former regulations were adapted to conform to the change in administration. 
AJ] mobilization machinery was also transferred to the Department of Labour 
on December 1, 1942. 


WARTIME CONTROL OF JAPANESE POPULATION 


In March 1942, the British Columbia Security Commission was appointed. 
Acting under the direction of the Minister of Labour, the Commission was 
charged with the task of evacuating all persons of the Japanese race from 
certain strategic areas of British Columbia and of arranging for their settlement 
- elsewhere. The evacuation was concluded early in 1943, and the Commission, 
having made its report, was dissolved. The powers of the Commission reverted 
to the Minister of Labour, and for administrative purposes were vested in a 
Commissioner of Japanese Placement, with head office at Vancouver. During 
the fiscal year preliminary steps were taken to repatriate Japanese disloyal 
to Canada and to resettle across Canada loyal Japanese Canadians. 


WacE ConTROL 


At the outbreak of war the Government took initial steps to combat the 
inflationary forces which experience had shown to be a natural corollary of 
uncontrolled economies in wartime. 

Among other steps taken, a series of Orders in Council have been issued 
to provide for a system of wage and salary control covering substantially all 
gainfully employed persons in Canadian industry. Order in Council P.C. 7440 
of December 16, 1940, was the first of this series, and the latest the Wartime 
Wages Control Order of December, 1948, P.C. 9384, as amended by Order in 
Council P.C. 1727, March 13, 1944, Order in Council P.C. 3277 of May 4, 
1944, and Order in Council P.C. 655 of January 30, 1945. Order in Council 
P.C. 9384 applied, with a few designated exceptions, to all employers in respect 
to all employees not above the rank of foreman or comparable rank and: in 
respect to all employees irrespective of rank whose rate of remuneration was 
less than $195 per month. The effect of Order in Council P.C. 655 was to bring 
all employees who on the basis of duties or function might be above the rank 
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of foreman or comparable rank under Order in Council P.C. 9384, if their salary 
rate was less than $250 per month. Order in Council P.C. 1549, February 27, 
1942, as amended, applies to managerial and executive salaries. The Wartime 
Wages Control Order is administered by the National War Labour Board and 
nine Regional (Provinces) War Labour Boards. The Wartime Salaries Order 
is administered by the Minister of National Revenue. 

While not a part of the administration of the Department of Labour, the 
work of the National and Regional War Labour Boards in its nature is not 
unrelated to the administration of the Department. The Wages Control Order 
embraces the overwhelming majority of those covered by the two Orders. 
Under its provisions, wage increases beyond the established rates, or changes 
in working conditions having the effect of increasing wages directly or indirectly, 
such as vacation with pay, group insurance, wage incentive plans, etc., cannot 
be implemented without first securing the approval of the appropriate War 
Labour Board. Before wage rates may be increased it must be shown that such 
an increase is necessary to rectify a gross inequality or a gross injustice, or 
that the wage rates at present do not exceed the wage rates paid in August 1939, 
plus the appropriate maximum cost of living bonus, and that increases to such 
total amounts are reasonable. Provision is also made that an employer cannot 
decrease wage rates without the authority of the appropriate Board. 

The National Board is charged with the general responsibility of the 
administration of the Wages Order, including the supervision, direction and 
control of the work of the Regional Boards. Accordingly, the Board also acts 
as a Court of Appeal from decisions of the Regional Boards. In addition, the 
Board arranges for an examination of the decisions of Regional Boards in 
order to provide for uniformity in the administration of the Wages Order 
throughout Canada. Such duties are in addition to the Board’s function as the 


body to which applications are made, involving employment with employers - 


or industries which are interprovincial or international in character or are 
regarded as “national employers” for this purpose. 

The National Board may, on its own initiative or on the direction of the 
Minister of Labour, investigate wage conditions and labour relations in Canada 


and report thereon to the Minister. During the summer of 1943 the Board . 


undertook such a review. 

The National Board is constituted as a three-man Board with a committee, 
the National War Labour Committee, on which are employer and employee 
representatives, serving in an advisory capacity. 

In May 1943, the Western Labour Board was established by Order in 
Council P.C. 3870 to administer the Wartime Wages Control Order on defence 
projects in Alberta, British Columbia, the Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 
in so far as Canadian employees on such projects were concerned. The Board 
is composed of one representative each of employers and employees for each 
of the Provinces of Alberta and British Columbia, a representative of National 
Selective Service, and an impartial chairman. 


Farr WacEs Pouicy 


Under Order in Council P.C. 6801, November 23, 1940, Regulations were 
made under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, and the Deputy 
Minister of Labour was made responsible for the enforcement of wage rates 
specified in fair wages schedules. Order in Council P.C. 3884, May 1941, raised 
the minimum rates to be paid in the case of contracts for manufacture of 
Government supplies and equipment to 35 cents per hour for males and 25 cents 
per hour for females, 18 years and over, and Order in Council P.C. 7679, October 
1941, made these conditions applicable to all employees of any contractor engaged 
in the manufacture of supplies and equipment on Government contract. 
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With the passing of the first Wage Control Order, P.C. 8253, October 24, 
1941, and the establishment of the National War Labour Board, the administra- 
tion of the Government’s Fair Wages Policy was transferred to that Board 
and remained there until the revised Wage Control Order of December 1943, 
P.C. 9384, when it was transferred to the Industrial Relations Division of the 
Department of Labour. 

The Western Labour Board is made responsible for the administration of 
the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1985, in Alberta, British Columbia, 
the Yukon and the Northwest Territories, in so far as the Act relates to projects 
otherwise within its jurisdiction for wage purposes. 

The responsibility for concurrence in the recommendations for the establish- 
ment of prevailing rates of pay for prevailing rates employees of the Govern- 
ment was also transferred to the Department of Labour. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In the early weeks of the war the field of the Industrial Relations Branch 
was greatly enlarged by the extension of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to all industries producing supplies and rendering services in connection 
with the war. 

This extension of the Act resulted in a marked increase in the number of 
applications for Boards of Conciliation. In many instances the disputes leading 
to these applications were not of a nature to justify the appointment of Boards. 
Therefore, provision was made for the appointment of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissions, consisting of one or more members, to inquire into the 
circumstances surrounding such disputes and either to effect a settlement or 
advise the Minister whether the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation is warranted. 

On January 19, 1943, Order in Council P.C. 496 was passed authorizing the 
Minister of Labour to appoint a Commission to investigate any situation 
which, while not likely to lead to a strike or lockout, nevertheless tended to 
interfere with production. Such a Commission was to report its findings to the 
Minister, who would then take any steps he deemed necesary to remedy the 
situation. 

In February 1944, the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in 
Council P.C. 1003, were passed largely suspending the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and all Orders in Council relating thereto, while the new 
Order is in force, and substituting for the Act specific regulations governing 
labour relations in war industries. These Regulations do not cover disputes 
having to do with wage questions. 

The Regulations are administered, at the national level, by a Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National) and, in the case of seven provinces, under 
Dominion-provincial agreements by Provincial Boards or administrative agencies 
agreed upon by the Dominion and the provincial authorities. The National 
Board is composed of an equal number of employer and employee representatives 
with impartial chairman and vice-chairman. The Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Department of Labour, acts as chief executive officer. 

Chapter V of this Report includes a summary of the amendments to the 
Regulations during the fiscal year under review, and of the Dominion-provincial 
agreements relating to Order in Council P.C. 1003. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 


The Department has endeavoured to encourage the growth of labour- 
management production committees in war industries in order to facilitate 
_ production by improving industrial relations. In January 1944, an Order in 
Council, sponsored jointly by the Department of Munitions and Supply and the 
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Department of Labour, created the Industrial Production Co-operation Board, 
which replaced the former Interdepartmental Committee on Labour- Management 
Committees. To assist this Board an Advisory Committee has been set up, 
on which employers and employees are equally represented. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF E;X-SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Provision for the reinstatement in civilian employment of persons discharged 
from the Armed Forces was made under the War Measures (Civil Employment 
Reinstatement) Regulations, passed in June 1941. In 1942, the Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment Act was passed, and subsequently the "Minister of Labour 
was made responsible for its administration and enforcement. Personnel provided 
by the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch perform the 
actual details of administration. Reinstatement Regulations under the Act 
were approved by Order in Council P.C. 77, January 11, 1945. (Since the 
close of the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945, the provisions were extended to 
include those on active service in the present war in the naval, military or air 
forces of any of the United’ Nations who were employed in Canada prior to 
September 9, 1939.) 

Canadian Vocational Training has og expanded to include rehabilitation 
vocational training for ex-members of the Armed Services. 

i The Department has arranged with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission to provide through the National Employment Service facilities and 
staff for the reception, interviewing and placement of ex-service personnel. 

In addition to these special functions related to reinstatement, training 
and placement, the Department is represented on a number of interdepartmental 
committees which have been established to co-ordinate activities and functions 
of the different departments most directly concerned with demobilization, re- 
establishment and post-war reconstruction. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


The wartime expansion of the Department of Labour naturally emphasized 
the need for more extensive statistical and research work. This led to the 
creation of a reorganized and expanded Research and Statistics Branch. In 
addition to reporting on subjects previously covered by the Department, this 
Branch now compiles statistics on manpower distribution and employment, 
labour supply and demand, and the various operations of the National 
Employment Service. One of its special activities has been the preparation of 
data obtained from the occupational history survey of personnel joining the 
Armed Forces with a view to facilitating demobilization and post-war rehabilita- 
tion. The Branch is increasingly concerned with research in the field of post- 
war employment problems. An occupational division established since the 

outbreak of the war conducts research, etc., in the field of COOSHP ALONE classifica- 
tion, analysis and related subjects. 


INFORMATION AND PUBLICITY 


In January 1943, the Department set up an Information Division to prepare 
and issue press releases on the policies and activities of the Department, to 
conduct publicity campaigns and to supervise publication of official announce- 
ments. This Division serves all branches of the Department, including National 
Selective Service, the National War Labour Board, the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board, and the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance 
Branch. Officers of the Division co-operate with officers of other Departments, 
the Wartime Information Board and the National Film Board on interdepart- 
mental information projects. 
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Liaison WitH OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The wartime activities of the Department inevitably require close liaison 
with other Departments of the Government. Various interdepartmental 
committees operating under the chairmanship of the Department of Labour have 
already been noted. In addition, the Department of Labour is represented 
on the following interdepartmental committees and boards: 

Advisory Committee on Economic Policy 

Awards Co-ordination Committee 

Committee on Restriction and Detention 

Cost of Living Index Technical Committee 

Housing Co-ordination Committee 

Interdepartmental Committee on Demobilization and Rehabilitation 
Information | 

The National Joint Conference Board of the Construction Industry? 

Publicity Co-ordination Committee 

Unemployment Insurance Investment Committee 

Wartime Information Board 

Wartime Prices and Trade Board 

Advisory Commitee on Demobilization and Rehabilitation and Sub- 
committees thereof 

Interdepartmental Co-ordinating Committee on Rehabilitation? 

Committee on Economic Stabilization Information 

External Trade Advisory Committee. 


The Department is also represented on the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


UNION AND EMPLOYER REPRESENTATIVES 


One essential feature of the wartime functions of the Department of Labour 
has been the degree to which union and employers’ representatives have 
participated in its activities. These representatives have served in both an 
administrative and advisory capacity. Including the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, some 400 union representatives serve with an equal number of 
employers’ representatives on 150 Boards and Committees. These include the 
following: 

National Selective Service Advisory Board (National and Regional 
Boards) 
National War Labour Board (National and Regional Boards) 
National War Labour Board Advisory Committee 
Western Labour Board 
Industrial Production Co-operation Board Advisory Committee 
Vocational Training Advisory Council 
National Joint Conference Board of the Construction Industry 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National and Regional) 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
Unemployment Insurance Commission Advisory Committee 
Employment Committees (National, Regional and Local) 
Courts of Referees. 


2 Under the chairmanship of the Department of Labour. 
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Il—_NATIONAL REGISTRATION 


It is the responsibility of the National Registration Branch to keep up to 
date the records of National Registration, 1940, and from the records to supply 
information required by Departments, Branches and officers of the Dominion 
Government, by certain departments of Provincial Governments and by other 
competent authorities when deemed expedient for the wartime purposes of the 
Government. These functions are carried on under the National Registration 
Regulations, 1940, as authorized by Order in Council P.C. 3156 of July 12, 1940, 
and subsequent amendments. 

A Central Registry, established pursuant to the Regulations, is maintained 
at Ottawa under the direction of the Chief Registrar for Canada. Master 
registration cards (questionnaires signed by the registrants) and all other 
original records, files and correspondence of the Branch are kept in this Central 
Registry and are there sub-divided, indexed, coded and abstracted. The keeping 
of the Registration records up to date involves: 

1. the registration of persons when they become sixteen years of age, and 
of persons over sixteen arriving in Canada who were not in Canada at the time 
of general registration in 1940; and the registration when discharged of members 
of the Armed Services who were in those Services at the time of general 
registration; , 

2. the recording of reported changes of address, names and conjugal condition 
of registrants and of enlistments in and discharges from the Armed Services, and 
casualties reported by those Services. Departures from Canada and deaths of 
registrants are also recorded; 

3. the issuing of duplicate registration certificates to registrants whose 
certificates have been lost, destroyed, mutilated or legally surrendered; 

4. the conducting of all necessary correspondence in connection with regis- 
trations and changes; | 

5. the making of arrangements for the special registration of merchant 
seamen and the exempting from registration of foreign diplomats and other 
persons entitled to exemption. 

Many of the preliminary activities in connection with registrations and 
changes are carried on by Postmasters, acting as agents of the Branch, with the 
approval of the Postmaster-General, and the collection of certificates from 
departing registrants is done by Customs Officers or R.C.M.P. Security Officers 
at ports of exit. 

With the object of facilitating the registration of men discharged from the 
Armed Services, who were not registered prior to enlistment, and the issuance 
of new registration certificates to those who had registered before enlisting and 
who had surrendered their certificates, arrangements were made in April, 1944, 
whereby Selective Service Officers in Military District Discharge Depots, and 
R.C.A.F. Command Discharge Centres, etc., were authorized to act as Deputy 
Registrars under the National Registration Regulations. 

In the fiscal year 1944-45 there were 227,287 new registrations. The number 
of changes of address reported by registrants in that period was 554,259. Of 
these 148,578 were for men of military age, and the changes of address reported 
by these men were forwarded to the appropriate Divisional Mobilization 
Registrars. Marriages reported within the year numbered 78,205 and the 
number of duplicate certificates issued, during the same period, to replace 
original certificates which registrants stated had been lost, destroyed, mutilated 
or legally surrendered was 369,904. Within the fiscal year, Mobilization 
Registrars were supplied with copies of the master registration cards of 158,068 
registrants of military age. 
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The principal recipients of records and information from the Central Registry 
are: 
1. the Divisional Mobilization Registrars and the Mobilization Boards 
who receive: 
(a) copies of the master registration cards of all male registrants in age 
groups designated as callable for Military Service; 
(b) copies of the cards of other groups of male registrants, as requested ; 
(c) notices of changes of names, addresses or conjugal condition of 
all male registrants in callable age groups; 
(d) notices of enlistments and discharges from the Armed Services and 
reports of casualties received from the Armed Services; 
2. the R.C.M.P. and other law officers who conduct investigations and 
prosecutions in connection with Registration and Mobilization matters; 
3. Departments of the Dominion Government, including the Departments 
of National Defence, National Revenue, External Affairs, Secretary of 
State, Mines and Resources (Immigration Branch), Trade and 
‘Commerce (Dominion Bureau of Statistics), in addition to the National 
Selective Service Division, the Annuities Branch and the Research and 
Statistics Branch of the Department of Labour, and the Dependents’ 
Allowance Board; 
certain Departments of Provincial Governments; 
. the War Savings Division of the Bank of Canada; 
. the Canadian Legation in Washington—Military and Naval Attaches; 
. the United States Selective Service (Headquarters and local offices) ; 
. the International Red Cross and the Canadian Red Cross Society. 


During the fiscal year 1944-45 the National Registration Branch continued 
to supply information to the Divisional Registrars concerning the location and 
enlistment status of male registrants of military age. To facilitate the checking 
of names with the records of the Armed Services, clerks from the National 
Registration Branch were installed in the Records Offices of the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force. During the year the names of 91,731 men were 
checked with the National Registration records and with those of the Armed 
Services. This checking was necessary on account of the fact that many men 
enlisted in a province or a district other than the province or district in which 
they had registered. The National Registration Branch was also advised of 
casualties in and discharges from the Armed Services and this information was 
transmitted to the appropriate Divisional Registrar. 

In order to facilitate the work of the Branches of the Armed Services charged 
with the duty of apprehending. deserters and absentees, the National Registration 
Regulations were amended by Order in Council P.C. 3205 of June 9, 1944. The 
amendments provided that, in addition to peace officers, police officers and 
constables, uniformed members of designated corps of the Armed Forces of 
Canada might require any person at any reasonable time and reasonable place 
to produce his registration certificate, and also provided that any person might 
be questioned by members of such corps as to whether or not he belongs to or has 
belonged to the Armed Forces. Members of designated corps were authorized 
by the amendment to apprehend and bring before a justice of the peace, to be 
dealt with according to law, persons suspected to be deserters from or to be absent 
without leave from the Armed Forces. 

In April 1944, the New Brunswick Liquor Control Board applied for and 
was granted the privilege of demanding the production of national registration 
certificates by persons applying for liquor permits or for the purchase of 
spirituous liquors. This privilege and the further one of making upon the reverse 
side of national registration certificates an endorsement indicating the issuance 
of permits had been previously granted to all other Liquor Control Boards and 
Commissions in Canada. 
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Iil.—NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE OPERATIONS 


(1) CrvinIAN 


The responsibility for carrying out the policies of the Government in respect 
to the utilization of manpower “for the security, defence, peace, order and 
welfare of Canada and for the efficient prosecution of the war” is vested in the 
Minister of Labour as authorized by Order in Council, P.C. 246, January 19, 
1943, and amendments thereto, known as the National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations. 

The authority provides that the Minister shall carry out the policies of the 
Government of Canada with reference to the utilization of manpower in the 
prosecution of the war by the voluntary placement of labour, if that is practical, 
and shall exercise the powers of compulsion vested in him by the regulations 
only when, in his opinion, such action is necessary. 

Organization—The Deputy Minister of Labour was appointed Director of 
National Selective Service, and Associate Directors were appointed in charge 
of the separate divisions as set forth in the last Annual Report. The Associate 
Directors, with the Unemployment Insurance Commissioners, make up the 
membership of the Administration Board, which formulates plans and programs 
to meet the problems of mobilization, stabilization and utilization of labour. 

The National Selective Service Advisory Board, representing employers, 
labour, agriculture, veterans and government departments, advises the Director 
of National Selective Service who is Chairman of the Board. The members of 
the Administration Board also function as members of the Advisory Board. 
The Secretary of the National Selective Service Administration Board acts in 
the same capacity to the Advisory Board. The close relationship between the 
two Boards makes collaboration of advisory and administrative functions as 
complete as possible. No significant regulations concerning manpower are 
issued without approval of the Advisory Board, which is, in fact, one of the 
major instruments for consultation and collaboration between the Government 
and employers, workers and farmers, 

Regional Selective Service Advisory Boards operate in the Maritime, Quebec, 
Ontario, Prairie and Pacific areas. These regional Advisory Boards consist of 
representatives of Mobilization Boards, the Employment Service, the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, organized 
labour, agriculture, the Department of Veterans Affairs, and the Regional 
Employment Committee, and are under the chairmanship of the Regional 
Director of National Selective Service for the area. 

The National Selective Service program could not be carried out without 
the use of Employment Offices and to avoid unnecessary duplication the Employ- 
ment Offices and staffs of the Unemployment Insurance Commission have, by 
Order in Council, been made available to National Selective Service for the 
duration of the war. 

Priorities—The National Selective Service Regulations, 1942 (Order in 
Council P.C. 7595, August 26, 1942) authorized the Director of National 
Selective Service, in consultation with the Department of Munitions and Supply 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and subject to the approval of the 
Minister, to classify occupations, industries, firms or establishments, either 
nationally or in any community, according to the degree of their essentiality, 
for the defence of Canada, for the efficient prosecution of the war and for 
civilian needs. This classification was to constitute a labour priority schedule 
indicating the priorities according to which, so far as feasible, the demand for 
labour by industries, firms or establishments should be filled or be permitted 


to be filled. Hy 
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The foregoing provision was in substance incor 

Council P.C. 246 of January 19, 1943. A labour ciei eae vase Soe 
requisite to the allocation of manpower in keeping with the relative essentiality 
of industries and the changing production requirements. Accordingly, a report 
on industrial activity was secured from each employer as a basis for determining 
the classification of each individual establishment in relation to essentiality. 
__ The classification of industries according to labour priority is the respon- 
sibility of the Labour Priorities Division of National Selective Service. An 
Interdepartmental Labour Priorities Committee holds weekly meetings under 
the chairmanship of the Labour Priorities Division, to consider and review 
labour priorities in the light of changing demands of the war economy. Repre- 
sented on the Committee are the Department of Munitions and Supply, the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the Department of Trade and Commerce 
the Department of Reconstruction, the Employment. Service and National 
Selective Service. In addition, various officials and experts attend meetings of 
the Committee when items of particular interest to them are being considered. 
Kach representative obtains data from many sources and presents recommenda- 
tions to the Committee. A certain degree of decentralization is achieved by 
sl ac with National Selective Service Regional Directors and Advisory 
Boards. 

The Priorities Committee assigns a labour priority rating to each industrial 
classification: “A” very high; “B” high; “C” low; and “D” no labour priority. 
A special rating “A-E”, adopted to take care of most urgent demands in war 
production, is conserved for real emergency conditions. 

Local and regional offices of National Selective Service are kept fully 
informed with respect to priority ratings and the records in their offices are 
revised weekly. While referrals by Employment and Selective Service Offices to 
vacancies are influenced largely by the applicant’s physical condition, training, 
experience, prior earnings, responsibilities and location, the dominant factor 
in the placement is the essentiality of the industry as shown by the labour 
priority assigned to each order for workers. 

The Priority Schedule is under constant examination and revision is made 
as required by the war production program. The depletion of many civilian 
commodities has made it necessary to assign temporary priorities to avoid the 
need of rationing certain commodities and to prevent an acute shortage of 
less essential items. 

In addition to the primary function for which they were established, labour 
priorities are also of importance in administering Compulsory Transfer Orders; 
they are the determining factor in ‘designating’ establishments to retain men 
in essential employment; they serve to indicate the relative essentiality of 
employment to Mobilization Boards in the consideration of applications for 
postponement of military training; they serve as a guide to the Wartime Bureau 
of Technical Personnel in the control of technical persons; they also have a 
direct. relation to rehabilitation, reconstruction projects and post-war employ- 
ment, labour exit permits, etc.( Labour priorities have been instrumental in 
encouraging industries to undertake war production contracts as they furnished 
some assurance that the necessary labour supply would be made available. 
Priorities have also been used to protect less essential establishments whose 
actual existence has been threatened by a shortage of manpower, 


Compulsory Employment Transfer Orders.—There were no unusual develop- 
ments, during the fiscal year, in the administration of the seven Compulsory 
Employment Transfer Orders which were introduced in 1948. These Orders, 
designed for the purpose of directing, under compulsion if necessary, male 
workers of designated age groups from less essential to more essential employ- 
ment, continued to be enforced with due consideration of the many factors 
involved. 
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In evaluating the results of these Orders, the following factors should be 
taken into consideration: (1) reduction of the number of those physically fit, 
owing to military call up; (2) exemption of ex-servicemen; (3) domestic and 
financial responsibilities; (4) curtailment, prior to these Orders, of permits to 
engage in low priority employment; (5) need of maintaining certain skills even 
in low priority activities; (6) difficulty in matching available workers with 
existing vacancies; (7) voluntary transfers resulting from appeal and persuasion. 
Probably the greatest benefit resulting from these Orders was the increased 
voluntary movement from low to higher priority industry. | 

However, an appreciable number of satisfactory transfers were arranged 
and these, together with the voluntary movement to higher priority activities 
induced by the Orders, assisted in meeting the demands of the war production 
program. Including those subject to the Compulsory Transfer Orders, and 
rejects from military training, 278,652 men were registered and interviewed up to 
March 15, 1945. Of these, compulsory transfers were effected for 18,250 under 
Compulsory Transfer Orders and 8,706 rejects from military service, resulting 
in a total of 26,956 men placed in essential employment. 

The general policy of avoiding compulsion as far as possible has been 
followed in the administration of these Orders, compulsion being resorted to only 
during periods of most acute labour shortages. 

Farm Labour—rThe labour shortage in agriculture was more serious in 
1944 than in any previous war year. Although the farm working force was 
becoming more stabilized, through restrictions on workers leaving the farms 
and the granting of postponement of military training to men essential to 
agriculture, record-breaking crops increased the total labour demand, while 
many farmers, after five years of strenuous effort, were less able to meet the 
arduous labour requirements. This necessitated the employment of meaures 
similar to those developed in the preceding year and the introduction of new 
expedients. 

A Dominion-provincial farm labour program was again authorized by 
Order in Council P.C. 3492 of May 12, 1944. Agreements were reached with 
all the provinces, providing for the equal sharing of the cost of recruiting, trans- 
porting and placing of farm workers. When workers were moved within a 
province, the Department and the province shared the expense jointly. When 
interprovincial movements were involved, the Dominion Government paid the 
costs, both for temporary and regular workers. The Department of Labour 
undertook to provide the sum of $660,000 as its share under these agreements 
and, in addition, set aside amounts totalling $375,000 for publicity and 
transportation. 

Not only were these commitments greater than in the previous year but 
the organization was also strengthened. Provincial Departments of Agriculture 
in many cases increased their field staffs; provision was made for wider represen- 
tation on Dominion-provincial Farm Labour Committees; and representatives 
from Agriculture were appointed to Regional Selective Service Advisory 
“Committees. | 

The organizing of sources of temporary help was the major responsibility 
of the provinces. Students and townspeople were particularly valuable on fruit 
and vegetable farms, and in assisting with harvesting, more reliance being 
placed upon this source each year. Six hundred such workers were obtained 
in Nova Scotia for apple picking, and several hundred in New Brunswick and 
Quebec for fruit and vegetable harvesting. In Ontario, 5,000 students were 
placed in hostels in the Erie-Niagara region for work on farms in surrounding 
areas, while many thousands more were placed directly with farmers. In the 
Prairie Provinces, stooking brigades were organized from the towns, and in 
itis Columbia large numbers were recruited to help on fruit and vegetable 
arms. 
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In addition to measures undertaken jointly with the provinces, the Depart- 
ment of Labour arranged for the making of a number of short films for showing 
in schools and theatres, and for extensive appeals through posters and advertise- 
ments to workers to help on farms in their spare time. A letter was also sent to 
industrial associations and employers in urban areas asking them to make 
employees available to help meet peak requirements for harvesting. 

Regional shortages were relieved by planned movements of labour between 
provinces, made possible by variations in the types of agriculture and the 
maturing dates of crops. With the co-operation of the railways, in providing 
reduced rates of transportation, over 7,500 such workers were transferred inter- 
provincially to meet peak needs in other areas. Some 310 girls were recruited 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta for employment on fruit and vegetable farms in 
British Columbia, and 853 experienced farm workers from Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba assisted with haying and early harvesting in Ontario. The largest 
movement consisted of around 6,500 workers from Quebec and Ontario to the 
Prairie Provinces for harvesting. These included 5,000 farm workers, 1,000 
experienced men from other industries, and 500 women who returned to their 
home farms for the harvest season. 

Transportation was also provided for the movement within the Prairie 
Provinces of harvesting equipment from areas where work was completed to 
other areas where needed. In Saskatchewan alone, over 150 combines were 
so moved. 

These special transfers of labour were not limited to provincial or inter- 
provincial movements. Arrangements were again made with the United States 
for the exchange of farm help and harvesting equipment. Some fifty combine 
units and crews moved south from the Prairie Provinces to the mid-western 
United States, and a somewhat smaller number of units later moved north across 
the border to help with Canadian harvesting. 

Approximately 1,500 potato pickers from Quebec and New Brunswick 
crossed the border to work in Maine in September, and 200 workers from the 
Morden area in Manitoba crossed to North Dakota for potato picking. During 
the summer, 1,512 experienced tobacco workers from southern United States 
assisted on tobacco farms in southwestern Ontario and 65 in Quebec. Because of 
special problems arising in the tobacco areas of Ontario, National Selective 
Service introduced measures to provide an orderly control of the labour required 
- for harvesting the crop. All male tobacco workers, exclusive of operators, were 
required to have National Selective Service permits, and distribution of the 
labour was effected through the establishment of eleven temporary offices. The 
effective use of the farm working force was further facilitated by the action 
of Mobilization Boards in granting postponements of military training to farm 
workers not required on their present farms, to work on other farms urgently 
in need of their services. This action, and the general policy of granting farm 
postponements on a liberal basis, greatly aided in meeting farm labour needs. 
In addition, medical examination of farm workers on postponement was cancelled 
during the summer of 1944. At the end of 1944 there were approximately 160,000 
farm workers on postponement. { 

The farm labour force was further augmented by the employment of Indians, 
conscientious objectors, Japanese and prisoners of war. As these had been 
employed to a certain extent in 1948, most of them had some experience in 
farming. More than 600 Indians from Reserves in northern Manitoba helped 
with harvesting, and many hundreds more assisted in British Columbia, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Seventy per cent of the 9,300 conscientious objectors on post- 
ponement were placed on farms, particularly in Ontario and the western prov- 
inces, many of whom were under special contracts with the farmers. 

Canadian Japanese, moved from coastal areas in British Columbia, assisted 
on farms as far east as-Ontario. Male adult workers on farms in 1944 numbered 
about 4,000, the majority of whom were iz Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
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Thirteen hundred prisoners of war stationed at camps and hostels in 
Ontario, southeastern Saskatchewan and Alberta were employed on farms in 
nearby areas. An additional 400 were placed on individual farms in Alberta and 
the Ottawa district. | 

Members of the Armed Forces contributed, to a very great extent, in 
meeting farm labour emergencies. During September, more than 20,000 were 
engaged in harvest operations. pel 

Soldiers granted compassionate leave to work on their home farms supplied 

substantial year-round help. The number rose from a minimum of 4,000 in the 
early months of the year to nearly 10,000 at the height of the harvesting 
season. Similar arrangements to those in effect last year were again made under 
the Farm Duty Plan, and the services of the 4,060 soldiers detailed for farm 
work as a part of their military duty were especially valuable in meeting 
emergency requirements. Spring and harvest leaves were also given to soldiers 
to work on any farms where needed and about 2,000 men were on harvest 
leave in September. 
_ Substantial help was also obtained from men in the Air Force in the spring 
and. harvest leave. The harvest leave regulations were amended to make it 
possible for the men to work for any farmer. In the autumn, there were 3,700 
airmen employed on farms. In addition, 275 men in the R.A.F. helped with 
apple picking in Nova Scotia under an arrangement similar to the Farm 
Duty Plan. 

Through a special arrangement with the Navy, some 500 sailors were made 
available to help with harvesting on the Prairies, and over 200 for a short 
period in Ontario. 

At a second conference of the Provincial Directors of the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program and the Regional Agricultural Advisers, held 
in Ottawa at the same time as the Dominion-Provincial Conference on Canada’s 
Agricultural Program for 1945, the year’s program was reviewed and general 
satisfaction was expressed with the results of the joint program. There was 
unanimous agreement that the Annual Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Agreements should be renewed for 1945, and that, with some modification, they 
should be continued into the transition and possibly post-war periods. 


Woods Labour——A woods labour program, closely associated with that of 
farm labour, was developed to meet urgent labour requirements of forest 
operators who, like farmers, were urged to increase production wherever possible 
to meet wartime needs. An extensive campaign was launched as in former 
years, prior to the completion of harvesting, to recruit workers who could be 
spared from agriculture for winter employment in the woods. A Woods Labour 
Committee was appointed in the spring of 1944 to assist in planning the campaign 
and to act in an advisory capacity to the Department. Representatives of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply, the Dominion Forestry Service and 
Forestry Associations were invited to participate in the discussions. 

The special steps taken to encourage all available men to accept employ- 
ment in the woods included: (1) a letter from the Minister and Deputy Minister 
to all farmers (excepting those in concentrated dairy and livestock farm areas), 
urging them if they could be spared from their farms to work in the woods 
or in other essential industries; (2) advertisements and posters issued by the 
industrial associations, Provincial Departments of Agriculture and the Dominion 
Department of Labour; (3) radio broadcasts; and (4) films and press releases. 

At March 1, 1945, there were in effect 82,351 permits to agricultural workers 
for off-seasonal employment, and of these, more than one-third were for work 
in the woods. In all cases, care was exercised to see that men were not taken 
from farm operations where they were needed. Farm workers on postponement 
retained their status during off-seasonal employment in woods operations and 
other essential industries. 
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The granting of postponements of military training to skilled men was con- 
tinued, and 4,055 such postponements were in effect at the end of 1944. 

A number of men from the Forestry Corps who returned from overseas 
during 1943 remained on leave to work in the woods. Most of these, as well 
as men on compassionate army furlough to the lumber industry, were employed 
in British Columbia. Throughout the year, an average of about 500 men were 
on Army Industrial Leave for logging. In December, the number began to 
decline as many of the men were recalled. 

Prisoners of war were employed extensively, especially in Ontario. Con- 
scientious objectors were employed to a lesser extent and approximately 2,000 
Canadian Japanese were also engaged on woods operations. 


Manpower in the Fishing Industry—The labour supply for fishing oper- 
ations was generally satisfactory throughout the year. Many were attracted 
to the industry by the relatively high return. Mobilization Boards also 
assisted in retaining skilled men in the industry through the granting of post- 
ponements. 

In the autumn, a letter was sent to 12,000 fishermen in the Maritimes, in 
co-operation with the Dominion Department of Fisheries, urging them to accept 
employment in fish-processing plants and other essential industries during the 
winter months. Appeals were also made through the use of posters in co-operation 
with the Dominion Department of Fisheries for the Dominion and the Provinces 
of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia. 


Manpower in the Coal Industry—F¥ollowing the proclamation in May, 
1943, of a state of national emergency in respect to coal production in Canada, 
the manpower policy for the coal mining industry was revised and enlarged. 

This policy, as set forth in Order in Council P.C. 4092, May 17, 1948, had 
the effect of stabilizing coal miners in their jobs, even to the extent of prohi- 
biting voluntary enlistment for military services, in certain cases. This Order 
also authorized the compulsory transfer to coal mines of ex-coal miners and. 
men liable to the mobilization regulations but unfit for military service. Men 
subjected to transferral under the Order were protected as to hours of work 
and rates of pay, and provision was made for the payment of a living allowance 
to coal miners required to live away from home. 

Order in Council P.C. 6077, July 29, 1943, supplemented Order in Council 
P.C. 4092 by empowering National Selective Service officers to direct any male 
person over 16 and under 65 years of age to accept employment in coal mining. 

The period during which coal miners should not be accepted for enlistment 
in the Armed Forces was extended from February 1, 1944, to August 1, 1944, 
by Order in Council P.C. 121, January 10, 1944, and the time limit for post- 
ponements was again extended to August 1, 1945, by Order in Council P.C. 
5419, July 14, 1944. 

In order to facilitate the securing of the services of ex-coal miners, Order 
in Council P.C. 2454, May 26, 1944, authorized and defined the scale of pay- 
ments for travelling expenses and supplementary allowances to persons directed 
to coal niines by National Selective Service officers. 

The arrangements which were made in 1943 with the Department of 
National Defence for the return of soldiers to the coal mines were continued 
during 1944, and under these arrangements 1,900 soldiers were, at the end of 
the fiscal year, on leave and working in the coal mines. 7 


Labour for Base Metal Mines.——Heavy demands for production of nickel,. 
copper, lead and zine continued during 1944. Underground workers in the larger 
base metal mines were rated “A-E” Labour Priority (special emergency con- 
ditions) on May 4, 1944. 
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A number of agricultural workers were released, during the winter months, 
to the base metal mines. The military postponements which had been accorded 
to these agricultural workers continued with their transfer to employment in 
base metal mines, and travelling and separation allowances, in line with. the 
arrangements made on behalf of the coal mining industry, were provided for 
workers transferred to certain specified base metal mines. 


Labour Supply for Eastern Canadian Ports.——Order in Council P.C. 3511, 
April 30, 1942, provided for the appointment of a Controller of Loading 
Operations and created a Central Dispatching Agency for the port of Halifax. 
Order in Council P.C. 5160 and Order in Council P.C, 5161 were passed in June 
1943, to deal with an emergency situation in the loading and unloading of ships 
at Eastern Canadian ports, particularly the port of Halifax. Order in Council 
P.C. 5160 provided for the stabilization of longshoremen in their present jobs, 
for the return to the docks of men with previous experience in this occupation 
and for the direction by National Selective Service officers of men subject. to 
Mobilization Regulations to work as longshoremen. Under Order in Council 
P.C. 5161, special arrangements were made in respect to shipping at Halifax. 
The Order provided for the creation and maintenance of a Reserve Pool of 
longshoremen of sufficient number to supplement the regular longshore force 
when this was inadequate. During March 1944, arrangements were made for 
the establishment in Halifax of a Port Company of approximately 336 soldiers 
provided by the Department of National Defence, to be called on only when 
the civilian supply of longshoremen from the Central Dispatching Agency and 
the Reserve Pool proved insufficient to handle the volume of work. 


The above arrangements were in operation under the Controller of Loading 
Operations at the port of Halifax during the fiscal year. The men in the Reserve 
Pool, freight handlers and Port Companies of soldiers are accommodated in a 
Government barracks. The services of men in the Reserve Pool and those 
of the Port Company may be utilized not only for longshore work in Halifax, 
or in any other port in Nova Scotia or New Brunswick, but also for any other 
type of work in Halifax to which they may be directed. 

Longshoremen registered at the Dispatching Agency and in the Reserve 
Pool receive a guaranteed minimum weekly wage. During the summer season, 
the disbursements by the Government for this purpose are higher than during the 
autumn and winter months, owing to the seasonal variation in shipping. An 
even flow of employment is impossible to maintain and, in addition, weather 
conditions interrupt work at certain times. 

In January 1945, the average number of man-days used in operations 
was almost 50 per cent greater than in January 1944. The number of ship- 
days at dock also materially increased, as well as the tonnage handled. The 
net cost to the Government incurred by the guaranteed wage to longshoremen 
was $6,300 in January 1945, as compared with $75,000 in January 1944. 

At the end of March 1945, there were 65 longshore gangs available for day 
work and 33 gangs for night work, which was considered reasonable provision 
to meet commitments at that time. 


The average daily volume of cargo handled over the wharves, exclusive 
of work in the Bedford Basin, for the first quarter of 1945 was 6,500 tons as 
compared with an average daily volume of 4,200 tons for the year 1944. 


Labour for Essential Civilian Industries——At times, during the fiscal year, 
some difficulty was experienced in providing the necessary labour for such 
essential civilian industries as meat packing, coal delivery, ice harvesting, flour 
milling, and construction, all of which require strong, rugged workers. During 
the winter months, the utilization of the services of farm workers who were not 
at that time required for farm employment assisted materially in meeting the 
requirements. 


SSS St et rt ri Cent - 
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In meat packing establishments producing for export there were 15,852 
workers employed at the commencement of the heavy seasonal demand in 1944. 
By mid-December 1944, their peak of activity, Selective Service had provided 
these plants with an additional 3,000 workers. Owing to a marked decrease in 
the flow of hogs to packing houses about December 15, 1944, some firms, chiefly 
in Western Canada, found it necessary to lay off workers, and at the end of 
March 1945, there were 14,190 persons employed in meat packing plants 
producing for export. : 

As in the preceding year, action was taken in 1944 by Order in Council to — 
prevent the further depletion of staff of coal merchants in larger centres, by 
halting temporarily the call-up of coal delivery men for military service. By 
this means, supplemented by the special efforts of local Employment and Selective 
Service Offices, the workers required were provided. 

Provision of workers for the extensive program of construction of Veterans 
Hospitals was given top labour priority, and special efforts were made to provide 
an adequate labour supply for these construction projects. The Government 
provided transportation, where necessary, for the transfer of workers possessing 
special skill for employment on these undertakings. In order to ensure the early 
completion of Veterans Hospitals, additional workers were required in certain 
industries producing construction materials, such as the brick and tile industry. 
Prisoners of war were employed in brickyards where feasible, and some of the 
larger brick producers employed a limited number of soldiers who were made 
available by ‘the Department of National Defence under the Industrial Duty 
Plan. 

The shortage of ice experienced at several points across Canada late in the 
summer of 1944 seriously affected the movement of perishable foodstuffs. A 
survey undertaken by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in the autumn of 
1944 indicated that the requirements of ice during the summer of 1945 would 
be 50 per cent greater than the supply in the previous year. Consequently, early 
in the winter, plans were made to provide the workers necessary for a maximum 
harvest of natural ice. Farmers were used to the fullest extent possible in the 
1945 ice harvest. 


Employment of Women.—lIt is estimated that 1,046,000 women were gain- 
fully employed in Canada as at April 1, 1945. This figure does not include 
women in the Armed Forces or on farms. There was no large-scale withdrawal 
of. women from war industries during the critical period in the summer of 
1944, and it was therefore possible to meet the extraordinary demands of a 
heavy ammunition program, which was allotted the highest labour priority in 
June 1944. 

Part-time employment of housewives,’ many of whom had had previous 
experience in industry, was encouraged and, through their ready response, 
a fairly satisfactory number of applicants was maintained to meet the require- 
ments in hospitals, textile mills, garment factories, laundries, ete. 

In industrialized areas, notably ‘Toronto, Hamilton and Montreal, there 
was a continuous demand for women workers and applicants were referred 
as far as possible to high priority undertakings. In some localities, owing to 
seasonal slowdown and cutbacks in some types of production, there was a small 
surplus of women workers. ‘These, for the most part, were seeking clerical 
work or employment in retail trade. 

Maintenance of hospital staffs continued to be a major labour supply 
problem. Hospitals were granted the privilege of advertising, interviewing and 
employing staff direct, which resulted in improving the situation. 

There was an acute shortage of nurses for employment in civilian hospitals. 
There was, however, no difficulty in meeting the requirements of the Armed 
Forces. The Canadian Nurses’ Association appointed a liaison committee to 
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co-operate with National Selective Service in the recruiting and distribution 
of nurses to meet the increasing needs of civilian hospitals, both general and 
special, and tuberculosis sanatoria. An Interdepartmental Committee, represent- 
ing the Armed Forces, the Department of Veterans Affairs and National 
Selective Service, was formed to exchange information on present and future 
nursing requirements. Labour exit permits were not issued to nurses seeking 
employment or for the purpose of training outside of Canada, except in rare 
instances, chiefly on compassionate grounds. Full-capacity enrolment in Canadian 
schools of nursing was encouraged and it is anticipated that more than 3,000 
nurses will graduate in 1945. Co-operative arrangements were made with the 
Canadian Red Cross Society and the St. John Ambulance Association for the 
supplying of trained nursing aides when requested by hospitals. 

The Women’s Section of the Employment Service assisted in an analysis 
of pre-employment training, adjusted to local conditions. This survey will 
form the basis of a training program designed to assist in the readjustment in 
employment of those formerly employed in war industries or in other activities 
where there has been a falling-off in dabour demand. 


Day Care of Children—At the close of the fiscal year, there were 32 
Dominion-Provincial Wartime Day Nurseries in operation. Twenty-seven of 
these were in Ontario and five in Quebec. 

The program for school children kept pace with that for the care of the 
pre-school child and there were 35 school centres and eight kindergarten units 
in operation at the end of March 1945. About 2,400 children were receiving 
care in these centres. In all nurseries and school centres, special attention was 
given to the selection of supervising personnel, health, nutrition and recreation. 
A director, in charge of all school day-care centres, was appointed for the 
special purpose of making the after-school program more attractive. 

Order in Council P.C. 2503, April 6, 1944, applicable to the Province of 
Ontario, and Order in Council P.C. 3733, May 18, 1944, applicable to the 
Province of Quebec, authorized the Minister of Labour to give his written 
consent to allow the children of mothers working in other than war industries, 
cared for in any approved project, to exceed 25 per cent of the approved 
maximum capacity of the project. 


Industrial Mobilization Survey Plan—On December 1, 1942, the Minister 
of Labour became responsible for the administration of the National War Serv- 
ices Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) under which men may be called up for 
compulsory military training. The procedure for those who considered that 
postponement of their military training was warranted was to make individual 
applicaticn to the Chairman of the Mobilization Board from which they received 
notice of call-up, and each individual case was reviewed by the Mobilization 
Board. 

_ As the intensity of the war increased and the drain on Canada’s manpower 
became greater, the need for a more orderly method for the allocation of men 
as between the Armed Services and war and essential civilian industries became 
apparent. At the request of the Deputy Minister of Labour, a Committee 
consisting of representatives of the Department of Labour, the Department of 
National Defence, the Department of Munitions and Supply, the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board and the Employment Service, was appointed to study the 
matter. 

The Committee at its first meeting, December 17, 1942, requested the 
Department of Labour to devise a suitable plan to facilitate the orderly 
withdrawal of replaceable workers from essential industries for the Armed 
Services, and to provide for their replacement with the least possible distur- 
bance to production. In consequence, the Industrial Mobilization Survey Plan 
was developed and put into operation. 
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Under the Industrial Mobilization Survey Plan, employers listed all of their 
employees in the designated military age groups. The survey plan of a firm, 
corporation, etc., supplemented by up-to-date information concerning the medical 
category of each man on the plan as indicated by the Divisional Registrar, was 
then submitted to the Industrial Mobilization Survey Committee in the Mobiliza- 
tion Division concerned. The indicating of medical category eliminated, in great 
measure, consideration of those who, on account of their physical unfitness, 
would never be called for military training, thus making it possible for the 
Survey Committee to deal only with those who were physically fit. 

Each Industrial Mobilization Survey Committee was composed of a 
representative of the Department of Labour, the Department of National 
Defence, the Department of Munitions and Supply, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and the Employment Service, with the representative of the 
Department of Labour as Chairman. | 

Each Survey Committee was provided with personnel for the purpose of 
investigating any or all employees in any plant, of certifying their military 
status under Mobilization Regulations, of determining the essentiality of a 
man and of the work at which he was employed, and reporting on the possibility 
of replacement. Both management and labour co-operated in investigations 
of this nature. 

The Survey Committee, on reviewing the employees of any plant or 
establishment, consulted management in an endeavour to withdraw the ereatest 
possible number of those men who could be most easily replaced, recommending 
postponement for those whose skill or aptitude was such that if they were 
withdrawn the industry could not maintain the necessary production. From 
this screening by the local Committees, a Nominal Roll was then made up, 
with specific recommendations for the withdrawal of certain personnel and the 
continued postponement of others. This plan was then sent to the Mobilization 
Board for its approval. : 

Each plan was reviewed at the end of a period of six months, which was 
the maximum length of time for which postponement could be granted under 
Mobilization Regulations. 

Mobilization Boards, generally throughout Canada, accepted this basis of 
operation, which dealt with a plant as a unit, replacing the former method of 
dealing with applications of individuals. 

Up to March 31, 1944, there were 2,203 plants involving a total personnel 
of 604,718 operating on survey plans. The final report,1 dated June 30, 1945, 
shows that 8,127 surveys, including second, third and fourth surveys of some 
plants and establishments, had been made in the period during which the 
Industrial Mobilization Survey Plan was in effect. The total number of plants 
under the Survey Plan at the close of operations was 4,335 with a total personnel 
of 1,125,860, of which 826,333 were men and 299,527 were women. 

Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel_—During the fiscal year, work 
was continued in connection with the register of engineers and scientists, 
which provides complete information concerning the qualifications, special 
skills and employment history of each technical person registered. Considerable 
progress was made in the tabulation of data for the authorized survey of the 
records of the Bureau, to make available more detailed information regarding 
_ the pre-war, wartime and post-war employment situation for technical personnel. 

The demand for technical personnel showed little change from that of last 
year, the number of openings being substantially higher than the available 
supply. 

1 This report covers activities under the Industrial Mobilization Survey Plan from its 


inception, early in 1943, until the close of operations following suspension, May 7, 1945, of the 
call-up for military training. 
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Applications for permits covering the employment of technical persons were 
subjected to close scrutiny, due weight being given first to priority needs of the 
Armed Forces for technical officers and, second, of essential civilian undertakings. 

Demands for technical officers for the Armed Forces consisted chiefly of 
replacement schedules and a sufficient number of candidates were provided from 
the body of new graduates, or by transfers from civilian industry. 

There was a slight decrease, compared -with recent years, in the number 
of inquiries received from employers of technical personnel, but an increased 
number of openings were specifically reserved for ex-service men. 

Representatives of the Bureau visited all- the universities in Canada in 
connection with the selection of persons for technical appointments in the Armed 
Forces, and also in the administration of the University Science Students 
Regulations in co-operation with the universities. 

The active interest of the Advisory Board of the Bureau has ensured close 
co-operation between the authorities which set up and administer manpower 
control of technical personnel and those who are directly affected by those 
controls. 

The major operations of the Bureau for the fiscal year are summed up in 
the following statistics: 


Number of inquiries received from employers ...............e0cceuee 1,161 
Namesreferred.to-eftaployers 14 omeusdeoes: acy .-gadtiorerol }. ver 5,705 
Permits issued for new contracts of employment ............seeee0e- 4,927 
Accepted for technical appointment in Armed Forces ..............2. 

Personal interviews viii ac. dove sel fies. aehw. ear. DOE a4 19,884 
WUPSLIONNAIES SENT GUE 16 J. iio. ai ere + PERUB A lce retheth Athlete aes 4% 3,985 


Questionnaires returned 


Labour Exit Permits —Selective Service controls as provided by Order in 
Council P.C, 9011, October 1, 1942, and Order in Counci! P.C. 246, January 19, 
1943, and designed to prevent loss of manpower and to prohibit residents of 
Canada from emigrating for the purpose of taking employment outside of 
Canada, were maintained, by means of the labour exit system, during the fiscal 
year. 

The Labour Exit Permit regulations do not, in general, apply to those going 
to the United States on brief visits but a person falling within the age group 
under Mobilization Regulations is required to produce permission, in writing, 
from his Mobilization Board. Temporary permits are issued to special categories 
of border exchange workers. 

During the fiscal year, approximately 15,000 applications were dealt with in 
Head Office, Ottawa. Selective Service officers at local offices are now authorized 
to deal with applications from females, except those falling within the categories 
of doctors, dentists, nurses and technical personnel. These.officers are also 
given latitude in approving labour exit permits to railway employees whose 
transfer to the United States is based on seniority rights, to Canadian Broad- 
casting Company radio broadcasters, and properly accredited press correspond- 
ents who are required for special jobs overseas, and to members of the auxiliary 
services, e.g. Knights of Columbus, Salvation Army, Y.M.C.A. and Canadian 
Legion representatives proceeding overseas. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the applications received have been refused. 
Provision is made for reference to. a Board of Appeal when permits are refused 
by Selective Service officers. 


Alternative Service (Conscientious Objectors).—Order in Council P.C. 5130, 
July 6, 1944, provided greater flexibility in respect to the basis of employment 
of conscientious objectors on postponement, with particular reference to the 
terms of employment agreements whereby the services of these persons were 
made available to employers engaged in agriculture and other essential activities. 
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Of 10,474 conscientious objectors on postponement, approximately 70 per 
cent are engaged in agriculture. The remainder are engaged mainly in industrial 
employment. | 

Those refusing to comply with Alternative Service Regulations as ordered 
are directed to Alternative Service Work Camps but, during the fiscal year, only 
one-half of one per cent of conscientious objectors on postponement were placed 
in such camps. 

Conscientious objectors in employment, other than in Alternative Service 
Work Camps, work under an arrangement whereby a portion of their earnings 
accrues to the Canadian Red Cross Society. During the fiscal year, 
$1,251,556.42 was received by the Canadian Red Cross Society from this source. 


Prisoners of War.2—Order in Council P.C. 2326, May 10, 1943, authorized. 
the Minister of Labour to utilize the services of prisoners of war in agriculture 
and other labour projects. As Canada is a party to the Prisoners of War Con- 
vention concluded at Geneva in 1929, the conditions of employment, rates of 
pay, etc., conform to the terms of the Convention and to British practices in 
‘this regard. 

Projects outside internment camps are under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, acting in co-operation with the Department of National 
Defence. 

Considerations of security and administration largely determine the 
selection of prisoners of war for employment, as well as the type and the location 
of labour projects. 

The Department of National Defence supplies the prisoners of war to the 
Department of Labour and is responsible for the security of prisoners and their 
discipline.. The Department of Labour approves the type of work, the location 
of the project and the accommodation provided by the employer. The Department 
of Labour is responsible for the welfare of prisoners while on the projects and 
exercises continuous supervision over-~all activities of labour projects, through 
inspection officers and other staff personnel. 

Employers pay to the Department of Labour a fixed rate for the services 
of prisoners of war, this rate being based upon wages paid in the area for similar 
work. Prisoners of war receive from the Department of Labour up to fifty cents 
per working day. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of prisoners of war, by area and by industry, 
employed on 124 work projects on March 31, 1945. In the manufacturing 
industries, prisoners of war assisted in the manufacture of brick and fertilizers, 
and in peat cutting and tanning processes. 


TABLE 1—PRISONERS OF WAR ON LABOUR PROJECTS AS AT MARCH 31, 1945 


Number of Provincial 


Province Industry Sees Total 
British Colimbiar 4 t40 Leeearkh eit et compres bere qarss oe seeped: Woods operations........... 38 38 
J) 2VE CT ieee iM ZORRO Rats cue ee a irae amma artipeoma tc nies iene SAR ADTICUILUNO ao soraa t= owe 272 
Manufacturing..............- 

Z Woods operations........... 675 1, 024 
Mant bamstein bere: «tus teem ee ee «RED. = 88 somaeeate. Woods operations.........-. 409 409 
MSP AETO) ce ee eee re re te titer hci Mn a eh netuclamersaieareaic saute sof PMOTICULUUTO., otic. teense ee 93 

Manufacturing.............-.| 254 

Railway maintenance....... 41 

| Woods operations........... | 6,978 | 7,366 
Potalamployed ON Tas projeCtS. fer .k ves cece cscs canes reece ners eee eho meh een seacaereraeere 8, 837 


2 The only aspect of prisoners of war dealt with in this section is the utilization of the services of prisoners of war in agri- 
culture and other labour projects. 
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With a view to saving time and money incurred in moving ill or slightly 
wounded prisoners of war to town for medical treatment, eight German physicians 
were removed from internment camps during the fiscal year and were allotted to 
various companies employing prisoners of war. 

To enforce discipline, detention camps were opened at Hurkett and Hearst 
in the Province of Ontario. ; 


(2) MosinizATION 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945, there was one additional 
Proclamation, Order in Council P.C. 4328, June 16, 1944, designating all men 
born in the year 1926 to be liable for compulsory military training, with the 
proviso that men born in the year 1926 are not callable until they reach the age 
of eighteen years and six months. As a result of this and previous Proclamations, 
the following age classes and parts of age classes of men are subject to com- 
pulsory mobilization: 


(a) Every man who was born in any of the years 1913 to 1926 inclusive, 
with the proviso that men born in the year 1926 are not callable until 
they reach the age of eighteen years and six months; 

(b) Every man who was born in any of the years 1902 to 1912 inclusive 
who, at July 15, 1940, was 
(1) a widower without child or children; or 
(ii) a judicially separated man with or without child or children; or 
(ili) an unmarried man; or 
(iv) a divorcee, with or without child or children; 

(c) Every man who was born in any of the years 1902 to 1912 inclusive 
who, since July 15, 1940, has become 

(1) a divorcee whether or not he has a child or children; or 
(11) a judicially separated man whether or not he has a child or 
children; or 


(111) a widower without child or children. 


Despite the fact that the above men are subject to the Mobilization Regula- 
tions, the Department, at the request of the Army, is not calling men who have 
passed their 38th birthday. 

During the fiscal year, 4,796 prosecutions were entered against men for 
failing to comply with the Mobilization Regulations. This total number of 
prosecutions was comprised of the following types of charges: 


Failing to notify mobilization authorities of a change in address...... 2,203 
Failing to comply with an order to report for military training....... 1,362 
Failing to comply with an order to report for medical examination.... 947 
Fragliae 6 GVe=P Ca eeele etree seas Be. cc chica a's wp anda 0 0s Sutre oaclen a od outa aan ace Zar 
Miscellaneous infractions of the Regulations................ ccc eee ees 53 


Convictions resulted in 4,078 cases, while 43 cases were dismissed. At the 
end of the fiscal year, 294 cases were still pending before the courts. In 1,134 
cases the charge was withdrawn, as the men showed a readiness to comply with 
the law. The carry-over of pending cases from 1943-44 was 753. 

During the fiscal year there were three amendments to the National Selective 
Service Mobilization Regulations, 1944: 


1. Order in Council P.C. 4427, June 9, 1944, amended Subsection 1 of 
Section 28, to provide that when a designated man was convicted for 
violating certain sections of the-Regulations, he was to be taken “either 
forthwith or upon expiration of the term of imprisonment, if any, in 
police custody” to a military centre, to be held there or at such place 
or places as may be directed by the Commanding Officer of such centre 
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in police or military custody, until he became a soldier of the Canadian 
Army, or until he was found by the military authorities not to be fit 
for military training; 

2. Order in Council P.C. 6626, August 7, 1944, amended paragraph (p) of 
Subsection 1 of Section 2, by extending the meaning of the phrase 
“non-declarant alien” to include an alien who has not made an applica- 
tion for naturalization under the Naturalization Act; 


3. Order in Council P.C. 944, February 13, 1945, amended Section 6B by 
providing that members of the Royal Canadian Naval or Air Forces, 
who were about to be discharged, were to undergo a medical examina- 
tion, prior to discharge, at a military centre in order to determine their 
fitness for military service, when ordered by their respective officers 
to do so. This medical examination constitutes an examination under 
the National Resources Mobilization Act (Army) Regulations, 1948. 


Until the end of February 1945, the Army requested a monthly quota of 
5,000 men. Beginning with the month of March, this monthly quota was raised 
to 7,500 men, in addition to the men recalled for military training after discharge 
from the R.C.A.F. 

In order to meet the manpower requirements of the Army, it was necessary 
to tap new sources of manpower supply. It was decided, as a matter of Govern- 
ment policy, to recall fit men discharged from the Forces. Generally speaking, 
ate men, who come within any of the following classes, are not subject 
to recall: 


(a) Personnel who are not in a designated age class or part of a designated 

age class; 

(b) Personnel who have passed their 38th birthday; 

(c) Personnel retired or discharged, who are medically unfit for service 
in the Army; 

(d) Permanent Force personnel, retired or discharged to pension; 


(ce) Personnel retired or discharged for appointment or enlistment in the 
Canadian Army, Air Force or Navy, or with the Allied Foreign Forces; 

(f) Personnel with service overseas, on the high seas, or over the territorial 
waters of Canada, providing services have not been terminated on 
grounds of misconduct or inefficiency ; 

(g) Personnel discharged on compassionate grounds. 


Prior to December 1, 1944, personnel who had two years or more service 
in Canada only were not recalled. After that date this period of service in 
Canada only was extended to three years or more. It was later decided that 
personnel who were discharged as from January 15, 1945, would be subject to 
recall, if the service was confined to Canada only, regardless of the length of 
service. 

After consultation with the three branches of the Service, it was decided 
that service in the following would constitute overseas service: 


Alaska Labrador The Far East 
The Aleutians Newfoundland Europe 
Greenland Bermuda Asia 

Baffin Land British West Indies Africa 
Iceland Australia 


In order to expedite the enrolment of a dischargee in the Canadian Army 
with as little delay as possible, a Ministerial Order, dated February 15, 1945, 
authorized any National Selective Service officer, attached to any Royal Cana- 
dian Naval or Air Force release centre, to serve an “Order-Military Training” 
on any designated man about to be discharged from the Naval or Air Forces. . 
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It was also decided that men, who were previously rejected because of low 
grades in the features E (eyes and eyesight) and S (stability-emotional) of the 
Pulhems Profile, be recalled for further medical examination at Army reception 
centres. This does not apply to men who are on postponement as farmers. 

Up until August 1944, it was not the policy of the Government to call men 
of Chinese racial origin. This policy was changed so that British subjects of 
Chinese racial origin are now being called for compulsory military training. 

Under a Ministerial Order dated August 15, 1944, every employer was 
required to obtain satisfactory evidence that each male employee, newly hired 
by him, was in good standing under the Mobilization Regulations. Under this 
Order, this information was to be obtained within seven days following the date 
the man was taken into employment. The employer is obliged to report 
immediately, to the Registrar of the nearest administrative division, any male 
employee who fails to furnish proof that he has complied with the Mobilization 
Regulations. 

Another method of raising the required number of men for the Army was the 
curtailment of postponements in essential industry. Postponements, which 
numbered 52,341 at March 31, 1944, were reduced to 33,575 at January 31, 1945. 

In July 1944, it was decided to simplify the call-up procedure affecting 
farmers and persons employed in agriculture. Normally, when a man receives 
his call to report for medical examination he first submits himself for examina- 
tion and then, if he has reason to apply for postponement he should do so within 
a stipulated time. It was considered, since bona fide farmers or persons employed 
in agriculture would receive postponements, that they should not lose any time 
from their farms in order to undergo this medical examination. Under present 
procedure, therefore, a farmer or a person employed in agriculture, upon receipt 
of an “Order-Medical Examination”, need not report immediately for medical 
examination, but he must immediately submit detailed information regarding his 
agricultural activities to the Registrar. If postponement is granted by the 
Mobilization Board, the applicant is advised that he need not report for 
medical examination. | 

In order that there would be no serious dislocation in any war or other 
essential industry arising from absence of employees who were required to 
undergo medical examination, travelling Military Medical Boards visited the 
following centres: Sydney, N.S., Arvida, Que., Sorel, Que., Ottawa, Ont., 
Hamilton, Ont., St. Catharines, Ont., Port Arthur, Ont., Fort William, Ont. 
These Boards examined or re-examined about 16,500 men. 

In view of the large number of male Canadians who were leaving Canada, 
the Department of National Revenue, Customs and Excise Division, was 
requested to instruct officials at the border to prevent any designated man 
from leaving Canada unless he showed written permission from the chairman 
or deputy chairman of his Mobilization Board. 

Order in Council P.C. 496, January 25, 1945, directed that men engaged in 
certain occupational classifications are not to be called out for military training. 
Mobilization Boards were accordingly advised to grant a postponement order, 
until further notice, to a fit man in a designated age class, 


(a) if he is employed in an industrial establishment at least 85 per cent of 
the production of which, as determined by the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, is for war purposes, but only 

(b) if he is employed in such establishment as a tradesman, or as an 
apprentice with at least two years’ experience, in any of the following 
occupational classifications, namely, draftsman, toolmaker, tool-designer, 
die-maker, metal-pattern or wood-pattern maker. 


Owing to the shortage of labour in certain essential industries, it was again 
found necessary to utilize the services of Canadian Army personnel in these indus- 
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tries. Order in Council P.C. 7429, October 3, 1944, as amended by Order in 
Council P.C. 9148, December 5, 1944, and Order in Council P.C. 50/9555, 
December 28, 1944, authorized the Minister of National Defence to require any 
soldier “to perform any service or duty upon or in connection with any project 
or undertaking in Canada which the Minister of National Defence and the 
Minister of Labour deem to be in the national interest”. Army personnel were 
used only where civilian personnel were not available. Under the provisions of 
the above Order, employers paid for the services of any soldiers at the going 
civilian rate. Soldiers so employed received only their regular army pay and 
allowance, and during employment remained subject to military discipline. 
Some 500 soldiers were detailed to railway track maintenance, equally divided 
between the C.N.R. and the C.P.R. One hundred soldiers were employed in 
coal delivery.in the Toronto area and about 200 were engaged in the construc- 
tion of a military hospital, brickyards and malleable iron foundries. 

Very good progress was made during the fiscal year in locating men who 
were “Not Accounted For” under the Mobilization Regulations. Mobilization 
statistics show that of the total number of men now designated under the 
Mobilization Regulations, only about 1-4 per cent are classified as “Not 
Accounted For”. The number of such cases outstanding has been reduced from 
49,000 to less than 24,000 during the fiscal year. 


Note.—Following close upon the cessation of war in Europe, there was a 
relaxation of National Selective Service Regulations. Only those controls 
considered as necessary for the present in the light of Canada’s participation 
in the war against Japan and to aid in the transition of industry at home have 
been retained. While these changes did not take place within the fiscal year 
under review, it was considered advisable to make a summary reference to them 
herein. A number of the changes set forth below became effective immediately 
following the end of the war in Europe and almost all of them were in effect 
by the end of May or early in June 1945. 

Call-ups for the Army, under Mobilization Regulations, have been suspended. 
Also, further men are not being notified to report for medical examination 
under the call-up system. 

Steps have been taken to notify men on occupational postponement— 
whether in agriculture or in industry or commerce—that their postponements 
are being automatically renewed without the man or his employer making 
application, but that men given postponement as farmers or for other occupa- 
tional reasons, must continue on the farm or at the employment which led to 
the granting of postponement. ae 

Also, steps have been taken to notify students on postponement of military 
training that their postponement will be extended until further notice, but 
that if they wish to leave their studies to enter employment, they must report 
to a local Employment and Selective Service Office. ieee ear 

Universities and colleges are not now required to report to Mobilization 
Boards the names of male students failing to reach a fixed standard on their 
examinations; and male university students falling below the specified standard 
will not now be subject to compulsory direction to jobs. | 

Men rejected for the Army are not now being specially interviewed by 
Selective Service officers, with a view to their compulsory direction to work. 

The requirement that men of military age secure the permission of a 
Mobilization Board Chairman before leaving Canada has been dropped—but 
Labour Exit Permits are still necessary for most persons proposing to leave 
Canada with the intention of seeking or accepting employment elsewhere. 

Under National Selective Service Civilian Regulations, the requirement 
that women and girls should first secure a permit from an Employment igpee 
before seeking or entering employment has been changed. Under the ue im ie 
a female worker may accept employment with an employer, and either the 
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employer or the woman reports the hiring to the Employment Office within 
three days. 

The prohibition of advertising, both in the case of an employer seeking 
women workers and women seeking jobs, has been suspended. 

The ‘freezing’ of members of the teaching profession in their employment 
has been lifted. : ‘ 

Announcement has been made that further men will not be taken out of 
present employment and directed to other employment under the seven Com- 
pulsory Employment Transfer Orders issued in 1948. Men previously directed 
under these Orders are to continue at their present essential jobs. 

Previously, any person leaving Canada for 30 days or more had to surrender 
his National Registration Certificate: only those leaving for six months or longer 
will now be required to do this. 

Employers have been freed from the responsibility, formerly existing under 
a Ministerial Order, of obtaining satisfactory evidence that each male employee, 
newly hired, is in good status under the Mobilization Regulations. 

An Industrial Selection and Release Board has been established at Ottawa, 
with a series of committees in the several military districts, to pass upon 
applications from employers for the speedy release from the Armed Forces of 
key personnel, whose early return to industrial or commercial employment will 
increase production and employment possibilities in Canada. The Armed Forces 
will co-operate by carrying through the recommendations of the Board where - 
feasible. 


\ 
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IV._INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The conciliation work of the Industrial Relations Branch stems from two 
pieces of legislation and is treated hereunder in separate sections in keeping 
with the legislative source from which the authority of the Branch is derived. 

Conciliation machinery is provided by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 1003), February 14, 1944, in respect of all 
industries covered by these Regulations with a view to the peaceful negotiation 
of collective agreements. Certain requirements of the Regulations must have 
been complied with before such machinery may be invoked. ‘The efforts 
of the Industrial Relations Officers may, if unsuccessful, be followed by the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation. 

Conciliation of a more general nature may also be invoked under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act (Chap. 110, R.S.C., 1927). Under 
this Act, Federal intervention is, in the main, restricted to industries over which 


the Dominion Government has constitutional jurisdiction, or industries over 


which its jurisdiction has been extended by virtue of the War Measures Act. 
Within this field, conciliation may take place in regard to any strike or situation 
which, in the opinion of the Minister of Labour, calls for expedient measures. 
Such disputes are, however, distinct from and in addition to those coming 
within the provisions of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 


CONCILIATION PrRocEEDINGS UNDER WarTIME LABOUR RELATIONS REGULATIONS 


Sections 11 to 14 of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations provide 
for conciliation machinery to attempt settlement of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement following certification of bargaining representatives, or 
negotiations for the renewal of an existing agreement, have been unsuccessfully 
continued for thirty days. Disputes of this nature are referred to the Minister 
of Labour by the Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) or by the 
Provincial Boards in their respective jurisdiction. A Conciliation Officer is then 
appointed to confer with the parties and endeavour to effect an agreement. If 
the Conciliation Officer is unable to bring about settlement of the matters in 
dispute and reports that in his view an agreement might be facilitated by the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation, a Board is established by the Minister 
of Labour forthwith. The duty of such a Board is to endeavour to effect an 
agreement between the parties on the matters in dispute and report its findings 
and recommendations to the Minister. 


When a Conciliation Board is being established, each of the parties to the 


negotiations is required to nominate one person for membership on the Board. 


The two members so appointed are then requested to recommend a third person 
to act as chairman. If they fail to agree, the Minister of Labour appoints a 
chairman. 

During the fiscal year April 1, 1944, to March 31, 1945, there were 143 cases 
involving procedure under the conciliation provisions of the Regulations. Of 
these cases, 37 were settled through the efforts of Conciliation Officers without 
recourse to Board procedure. 

Eighty-six Boards of Conciliation were established during the year. Of the 
55 cases concerning which reports were received by. March 31, 1945, eleven 
settlements were effected by the Boards. On the basis of the situation at the 
end of the fiscal year, it is estimated that about two-thirds of the remainder 
will have been settled by the parties themselves subsequent to Board: proceedings. 


It is interesting to note that of all these cases only two involved strikes. 
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ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR 
RELATIONS SUMMiNdd: ORBAN caevenee SONG seme APRIL 1, 1944, TO 
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ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR 
RELATIONS REGULATIONS, BY DISPOSITION OF CASES, 
APRIL 1, 1944, TO MARCH 31, 1945 
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Settements effected through the effort of Conciliation Boards ......... 11 
Cases where settlement was reported subsequent to Board proceedings .. E2 
Cases where final disposition was pending at March 31, 1945 .......... 34 
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ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR 
RELATIONS REGULATIONS, BY CAUSES OF DISPUTE, 
APRIL 1, 1944, TO MARCH 31, 1945 


(Cases Reported on by Conciliation Officers) 
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CONCILIATION AND Lasour Act 


The Conciliation and Labour Act (Chap. 110, R.S.C., 1927) empowers the 
Minister of Labour to enquire into the causes and circumstances of industrial 
disputes and to take expedient measures to bring the parties together with a 
view to effecting a settlement. The Minister is also authorized to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator to deal with any dispute when requested by the 
parties involved. 

For the purpose of administering this Act and complementary legislation, 
the Department maintains an Industrial Relations Branch, with headquarters 
in Ottawa. The Branch is headed by a Director of Industrial Relations who 
has supervision over the headquarters staff and the field force. The Industrial 
Relations Officers in the field are stationed at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Montreal, Fredericton, and Glace Bay. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945, officers of the Industrial 
Relations Branch were called upon to deal with 281 disputes or controversial 
situations. These involved 138,295 workers employed in 412 separate establish- 
ments. This represented a sharp falling-off from the previous fiscal year during 
which Industrial Relations Officers handled 526 disputes in 761 establishments, 
involving 226,557 workers. 

Strike action by the workers was resorted to in 93 cases before or about 
the time the dispute was brought to the attention of the Department. In the 
majority of these, mediation by Industrial Relations Officers resulted. in a 
resumption of work, 50 cases being settled by straight conciliation, while in 
numerous other cases a settlement was effected by mediation followed by the 
signing of an agreement, by the appointment of a Commissioner, or by other 
means. In 20 disputes where a stoppage of work was threatened and the 
Industrial Relations Branch was sufficiently forewarned to intervene in the 
situation, strike action was averted in eight instances; in several of the other 
cases a satisfactory disposition of the dispute was secured, after strike action, 
by mediation or other means. Out of a total of 79 controversies, 22 were adjusted 
by direct conciliation and many of the remainder were disposed of otherwise to 
the mutual satisfaction of the parties. | 

The 281 cases were analysed as follows: 
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ANALYSIS OF DISPUTES BY INDUSTRIES——Ooncluded 
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CASES DISPOSED OF BY INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INQUIRY 


COMMISSIONERS 
Number of employers irivolved .. .. 22. 2 2 ec seen is ecient nse sense 25 
Number of employees involved ...-. 22-2... ee cece ccc eect ete 138 


Number reinstated voluntarily as result of preliminary investigation. . 
Number reinstated voluntarily with back pay as result of Commissioner’s 


TU RURAOMEME oct Tah > wae vad O86 a aiete me wired vain age Sain nents ss 0s S 
Number found dismissed for Union membership or activity and ordered 
reinstated with back pay by Minister of Labour.................. 10 
Number found to be dismissed for just cause...............0 eee eee ees 42 
Number found dismissed or laid off in ordinary course of business for 
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Number found to- have secured preferable employment or otherwise not 
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Number of charges withdrawn by Union.................0e cece eeeeees 2 


Statistica REcorp oF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY CALENDAR YEARS 


_ References and figures in the following statement pertain to all industrial 
disputes in Canada without any distinction as to whether they are dealt with 
under Dominion or provincial legislation. 

A record of strikes and lockouts in Canada has been maintained by the 
Department since its establishment towards the end of 1900. Tables are published 
each month in the Labour Gazette of strikes and lockouts in existence during the 
month, giving particulars as to duration, cause, method of settlement and result 
of each strike. A review, with a statistical analysis for each calendar year, is 
published as early as possible in the year following. A strike or lockout 
included as such in the record is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees for at least one working day or a number of workers for part of a day, 
causing a time loss of ten or more man-working days. The statistical com- 
pilation includes only workers directly involved, that is, those on strike or 
locked out, but the employees indirectly affected, that is, unable to work because 
of the work stoppage, are shown in footnotes when the number is important. 

Notification of the occurrence of a strike or lockout is sent immediately 
to the Director of Industrial Relations by officers of the Department throughout 
Canada and, in applicable cases, by officers of Provincial Departments of Labour. 
Information is also obtained from representatives of the workers involved, from 
the employers concerned and from other sources. A statement as to each strike, 
showing causes, dates, results, etc., is obtained, if possible, from representatives 
of the parties to the dispute. 

A marked decline in strike activity was recorded in 1944 as compared 
with the previous year. During 1944, there were 199 strikes and lockouts in 
which 75,290 workers were involved, causing a time loss of 490,139 man-working 
days. During 1943, the number of strikes recorded was 402, in which 218,404 
workers were involved, causing idleness of 1,041,198 days. wed 

The improvement in the employer-employee relations, as indicated by 
the decline in strike activity, reflects the co-operation of both management 
and workers in the application of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
which went into effect on March 20, 1944. 

The time lost through strikes in 1944 was about one-twentieth of one 
per cent of the total number of days worked by all non-agricultural wage 
earners during the year. Expressed in this way, the loss in 1944 was about the 
same as in 1941 and 1942 and about one-half that of 1943. Both the number 
of strikes and the number of workers involved were smaller than in any of the 
three preceding years. About 25 workers in every 1,000 wage earners were 
involved in strikes during the year as compared with 72 in 1943, 39 in 1942, 33 
in 1941, 27 in 1940, and 20 in 1939. 

The expansion of employment since the outbreak of war has been much 
greater in manufacturing than in other industries. Strike activity has been 
greatest also in this group of industries in recent years. Three-fifths of the 
number of strikes and four-fifths of the time lost in 1944 were in manufacturing. 
Strikes in mining numbered 49 but were of short duration and involved relatively 
fewer workers than in recent years. Strikes in coal mining caused less idle 
time than in any year since 1931, with the exception of 1938. 
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Questions involving changes in wages were responsible for more strikes than 
any other cause during the year but these resulted in relatively little time 
loss, about one-seventh of the total as compared with about one-third in 1943. 
Questions in connection with unionism caused only 34 strikes but resulted in 
75 per cent of the total time loss, most of which was caused by two strikes, 
one of motor vehicle factory workers at Windsor, Ont., and one of shipyard 
workers at Halifax, N.S. Only 12 strikes were for recognition of union and a 
very small proportion of the total of lost time resulted from these. Sixty-nine 
strikes were settled by conciliation and this was a factor also in the settlement 
of 33 additional strikes which were referred to arbitration and to War Labour 
Boards, ete. 

A complete survey of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1944 was 
published in the Labour Gazette, March issue, 1945, pp. 383-407. Comparative 
figures (see Table I below) and charts covering the period 1901-1944 are included 
in the survey. 

The annual review giving available information as to strikes and lockouts 
in other countries during 1944 was published in the Labour Gazette, March issue, 
1945, pp. 408-410. However, many countries are no longer reporting owing to 
war conditions. | 


TABLE I.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY CALENDAR YEARS, 1901-1944 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Year 


dhe Number of Time los: 
eginning | Number o ime loss 
during strikes Space: oe pepe in man- 
the year ie aan ployers involved baa 
97 99 285 24, 089 737, 808 
124 125 532 12,709 203,301 
171 175 1,124 38, 408 858, 959 
103 103 591 11,420 192, 890 
95 96 332 12,513 246, 138 
149 150 965 23,382 378, 276 
183 188 950 34, 060 520, 142 
72 76 178 26,071 703, 571 
88 90 372 18,114 880, 663 
94 101 1, 233 22,203 | . 781,324 
99 100 533 29, 285 1, 821, 084 
179 181 1,321 42,860 1, 135, 786 
143 152 1,077 40,519 1,036, 254 
58 63 261 9,717 490, 850 
62 63 120 11,395 95,042 
118 120 332 26, 538 236, 814 
158 160 758 50, 255 1, 123, 515 
228 230 782 79, 743 647, 942 
332 336 1, 967 148, 915 3,400, 942 
310 322 1,374 60,327 799, 524 
159 168 1, 208 28, 257 1,048,914 
89 104 732 43,775 1,528, 661 
77 86 450 34, 261 671, 750 
64 70 435 34,310 1, 295, 054 
86 87 497 28, 949 1,193, 281 
75 77 512 23, 834 266, 601 
72 74 480 22, 299 152,570 
96 98 548 17,881 224, 212 
88 90 263 12, 946 152,080 
67 67 338 13,768 91,797 
86 88 266 10, 738 204, 238 
1d. 116 497 23,390 255, 000 
122 12 617 26, 558 317, 547 
189 191 1,100 45, 800 574,519 
120 120 719 33, 269 284, 028 
155 156 709 34, 812 276,997 
274 278 630 71, 905 886, 393 
142 147 614 20,395 148, 678 
120 122 243 41,038 224, 588 
166 168 894 60,619 266,318 
229 231 658 87,091 433,914 
352 354 492 113, 916 450, 202 
401 402 651 218, 404 1,041, 198 
195 199 400 75, 290 490, 139 


ee | eee eee 


6,398 6, 5481 29,0401) 1,845,7281| 28,719,504 
1In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 
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V.—WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD (NATIONAL) 
AND ASSOCIATED PROVINCIAL BOARDS 


The administration of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in 
Council P.C. 1003, is in the hands of the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) and its associated provincial Labour Relations Boards. The Report 
of the Department of Labour for the fiscal year 1943-44 contains a summary of 
the background and content of the Regulations together with information 
regarding the manner in which the National Board is constituted and its 
personnel. For reasons of space, some of this material will not be repeated, 
and this account will be confined to additional material and to developments 
during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1940. 

The personnel of the Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) is as 
follows: 

Chairman: the Hon. Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, Edmonton, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta; 

Vice-Chairman: the Hon. Mr. Justice J. N. Francceur, Quebec City, Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench for the Province of Quebec; 

Members: Mr. A. R. Mosher, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. 
W. L. Best, C.B.E., Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Ottawa; 
Mr. R. Harmegnies, National Federation of Aluminum Workers, St. Joseph 
~ d’Alma, Quebec; Mr. H. Taylor, Canadian National Carbon Co., Ltd., Toronto; 
Mr. A. Deschamps, Contracting Engineer, Montreal; Mr. A. J. Hills, Ottawa; 
Mr. E. R. Complin, Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, and Mr. J. A. D’Aoust, 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Wrightville, Que. The two last- 
named members were appointed to the Board during the year to succeed, 
respectively, Mr. W. H. Browne, Moore Corporation Ltd., Toronto, and Mr. 
¥. Molineux, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers of America, 
Hamilton, who resigned from the Board. 

Chief Executive Officer: Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director of Industrial 
Relations and Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 

Secretary: Mr. Bernard Wilson, Industrial Relations Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE REGULATIONS 


Section 24(4) was amended by Order in Council P.C. 6003 which provided 
that the Vice-Chairman of the Board should not vote on matters before the 
Board when the Chairman was present. 

Sections 15 and 16 were amended by Order in Council P.C. 6893. This 
Order in Council revised Section 15 to provide that every agreement, whether 
made before or after the effective date of the Regulations, is deemed to run for 
a period of not less than one year from its operative date and is not capable of 
cancellation within that period without the consent of the Board. Section 16 
was amended by the addition of a subsection providing that, where either party 
to an existing collective agreement had required the other to enter into 
negotiations for the renewal of an agreement, Sections 11, 12, 13 and 14 of the 
Regulations apply in the same manner as if negotiations had failed to bring about 
an agreement following certification of bargaining representatives. In other 
words, parties renewing agreements are enabled by reason of the amendment 
to apply for the intervention of the Board and obtain conciliation services as if 
certified under the Regulations. The Order in Council also amended Section 48 
by rescinding paragraph (b) of subsection (3), concerning P.C. 7307, which 
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Order in Council was revoked as inconsistent with the Regulations. It had 
provided regulations for the avoidance of industrial strife. 

Section 24 was further amended by Order in Council P.C. 690 which inserted 
a new subsection (3) providing that five members of the Board form a quorum 
and that in the absence of the Chairman the Vice-Chairman shall act for him. 


DomInion-Provinc1aAL AGREEMENTS RELATING TO ORDER IN CouNCIL 
P.C. 1003 


Section 36 of the Regulations provides that the Minister of Labour may enter 
into an agreement with the Government of any province for the administration 
of the Regulations, or any part thereof, within that province. During the year 
such agreements were made with seven provinces, namely, British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


PROVISIONS OF THE AGREEMENTS 


In general, the agreements delegated some part of the authority of the 
National Board to a provincial Board or agency, appointed Board members 
and administrative officers, provided for appeal to the National Board from 
the decisions of provincial agencies, made provision for joint Dominion- 
Provincial participation both in the cost of administering the Regulations and in 
the utilization of Dominion and Provincia] Conciliation Officers in the province 
concerned. The agreements also provided that the National Board should have 
jurisdiction where employees in more than one province of a common employer 
and of several employers where proceedings under Section 5(3) of the Regulations 
are concerned. 

All provinces completing agreements, with the exception of the Province 
of Quebec, made provision for the application of the Regulations to employees 
ordinarily within exclusive provincial legislative jurisdiction. During the year, 
however, the Province of Saskatchewan reasserted its jurisdiction over such 
employees by repealing the Labour Relations Act, 1944, and adopting the 
Saskatchewan Trade Union Act, 1944. 


AMENDMENTS TO DoMINION-PROVINCIAL AGREEMENTS 


By Order in Council P.C. 5484 an amendment was made to the agreement 
between the Dominion and the Province of British Columbia. The amendment 
provided that the National Board should have jurisdiction over employees and 
employers in the coal mining industry in British Columbia. This industry, 
enumerated in Schedule A, is ordinarily within the jurisdiction of provincial 
Wartime Labour Relations Boards. 

By Order in Council P.C. 8293, an amendment was made to the agreement 
between the Dominion and the Province of New Brunswick, the Minister of 
Labour for the province being named ez officio Chairman of the New Brunswick 
Wartime Labour Relations Board. Previously, the Chairman had been the 
Minister of Health and Labour for the province. 

While not being designated as amendments to the various agreements 
between the Dominion and Provincia] Governments, there were promulgated 
during the year a large number of Orders in Council which had that effect. 
For the main part, they made effective a number of resignations from and 
appointments to the various provincial Labour Relations Boards. One other 
Order in Council, P.C. 124, provided that parties to proceedings before the 
Ontario Labour Court still outstanding at January 9, 1945, might make applica- 
tion under the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations despite Order in Council 
P.C. 2301 which had been passed in March 1944, to protect such proceedings 
before the Ontario Labour Court. 
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Scope of NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL LABOUR RELATIONS BoarRDs 


It is essential for a proper appreciation of the scope and jurisdiction of 
the various Labour Relations Boards to be aware of the effect of the Dominion- 
Provincial agreements and the fact that the Regulations apply, or are 
applicable to the following three general classes of employers and their 
employees: 


1. Persons engaged in industries of an international or interprovincial char- 
acter such as are ordinarily within Dominion jurisdiction. These employers 
and their employees are under the jurisdiction of the National Board. In 
addition, the National Board, by virtue of the various provincial agreements, 
has jurisdiction over employees in more than one province of a common 
employer and of several employers where proceedings under Section 5 (3) of 
the Regulations are concerned. 


2. Persons in essential war industries as described in Schedule A of the 
Regulations. By the various Dominion-Provincial agreements jurisdiction over 
such employees has been delegated to Provincial Labour Relations Boards in 
all matters affecting the Regulations except the appointment of Conciliation 
Officers, pursuant to Sections 12 and 16 of the Regulations, and the establish- 
ment of Conciliation Boards. In the Province of Alberta, which has no 
Wartime Labour Relations Board, matters affecting employees in war industry 
are administered by the National Board. 


3. Persons in all other industries ordinarily within the legislative juris- 
diction of the various provincial authorities where those authorities have by 
appropriate enabling legislation brought such industry under the Regulations. 
The introduction of such legislation is entirely within the discretion of the 
various provincial authorities. Where provincial employees have been brought 
under the Regulations, jurisdiction is vested in the provincial Labour Rela- 
tions Board in the same manner as for employees in war industry described 
under Schedule A of the Regulations (see paragraph 2 above). 

At the close of the fiscal year, five provinces, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia had passed enabling legislation, and 
the Regulations, therefore, covered all employees in those Provinces. In the 
Provinces of Quebec and Saskatchewan, the Provincial Labour Relations 
Boards administer matters only relating to war industry under Schedule A. 
In Alberta, the National Board administers matters affecting persons engaged 
in war industry. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL LABOUR 
RELATIONS BOARDS 


By virtue of the Regulations, each Wartime Labour Relations Board is 
authorized to perform various functions on behalf of those employees and 
employers within its particular jurisdiction. The most important functions are: 


1. Certification of bargaining representatives upon receipt of an application 
and when, following an investigation conducted by the Board and a hearing of 
the parties if desired, such representatives are shown to be properly elected by 
an employees’ organization or chosen by a trade union. Incidental to this 
function, the Boards must determine the appropriateness of a unit for collective 
bargaining purposes before certifying bargaining representatives for that unit. 
The Boards must also decide upon the exclusion of confidential and supervisory 
employees, exercising management functions, from the bargaining unit. 
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2. Intervention with a view to completion of a collective agreement. Where 
negotiations have failed to bring about an agreement, the Board on request 
must refer or certify the matter to the Minister of Labour for the appointment of 
a Conciliation Officer and, if necessary, a Conciliation Board. 


3. Establishment of a procedure for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the misinterpretation or violation of a collective agreement. This 
function is confined to situations where the agreement itself lacks a procedure 
for the final settlement of such disputes. 


4. Instituting or granting permission to institute prosecutions for violation 
of the Regulations. It is within the discretion of the Board to institute or 
grant or withhold permission to prosecute in matters concerning unfair labour 
practices, illegal strike or lock-out action, bargaining in bad faith, or other 
breach of the Regulations. 


5. Interpretation of the Regulations. This duty is common to all Boards 
but is a special function of the National Board where appeals have been entered 
against the decisions of provincial Boards and where the National Board is 
authorized to give the interpretation and decision which the provincial Board 
should have given. 


Boarp REGULATIONS RELATING To PROCEDURE 


Each provincial Board may make Regulations as to its procedure in the 
performance of its functions, as described above, but such provincial Regula- 
tions must not be inconsistent with the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
or the Regulations of the National Board relating to procedure. 


The Regulations of the National Board concerning procedure were adopted 
on June 7, 1944, pursuant to Section 27 of Order in Council P.C. 1003, and given 
the approval of the Minister of Labour. Twice during the year they were 
amended. As amended, the Regulations provide the procedure to be followed 
in applying for the certification of bargaining representatives, seeking the inter- 
vention of the Board for conciliation services, requesting a procedure for the 
final settlement of grievance disputes, appealing from the decisions of provincial 
Boards, requesting stays of proceedings in votes ordered by provincial Boards, 
and in applying for leave to institute prosecutions for violation of the 
Regulations. 


Lack of space prevents a description of the procedures prescribed in making 
these various types of applications for the services of the Boards. However, 
the Regulations relating to procedure may be obtained by writing the Board. 


WarRTIME LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD 
(NATIONAL) 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945, the National Board held 
sixty meeetings, sitting every second Tuesday for two-, three- and four-day 
sessions. In addition to other activities, statistics of which are given below, 
some 84 hearings were held with approximately 153 employers and the same 
number of trade unions and employees’ organizations being represented before 
the Board. About one-third of the meeting time of the Board was occupied 
in hearing these oral representations. Fifty-two of the hearings involved 
applications for certification, twenty-six involved appeals or groups of appeals 
from the decisions of provincial Boards, and five were concerned with other 
matters affecting the Regulations. 
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DECISIONS AND JUDGMENTS OF THE NATIONAL Boarp 


The National Board during the year made certain decisions and issued 
various judgments of importance in the administration and understanding of 
the Regulations. Some of these are summarized briefly below. 


DECISIONS CONCERNING DEFINITIONS 


The Regulations define the terms and concepts used therein. For instance, 
the word ‘‘employee”,.as defined, excludes persons employed in a confidential 
capacity or having authority to employ or discharge other employees. Various 
decisions of the Board bear upon such confidential or supervisory duties. It 
is the practice of the Board to ascertain, by means of tests, the exact nature 
and degree of responsibility inherent in the duties of various classifications 
which might be supervisory or confidential. It is not possible to exclude such 
personnel simply by classification, as there is often a wide variation in the 
duties performed under the same classification. 

During the year, the Board hag at various times excluded from bargaining 
units such employees as monthly salaried matrons and nurses, masters and chief 
engineers, grain shippers, superintendents, weighmasters, foremen above the level 
of working supervisors, power-house clerks, managers’ stenographers, chief 
stewards, accountants, accountants’ clerks, food checkers, chefs, bell captains, 
chief cashiers, safety and first-aid supervisors, payroll personnel, purchasing 
agents, watchmen, policemen and guards, pursers and assistant pursers. 

Persons doing “auditing as commonly understood” have been excluded from 
a bargaining unit, it being specified that routine checking and clerical work is 
not deemed to be auditing (In re Quebec Railway, Light, Heat & Power Co., 
Ltd., et al., May 23, 1944). 

The Board ruled, on April 12, 1944, that “for purposes of the Regulations, 
persons employed in a professional capacity shall be deemed to be employed in a 
confidential capacity”. On February 13, 1945, the Board reviewed this decision 
and recommended that for the present the Regulations apply to professional 
personnel other than those having confidential or supervisory duties. Such 
personnel would have the right to designate bargaining representatives and 
bargain collectively in the same manner as craft units under Section 5(4) of the 
Regulations (In re various professional and other organizations). 

The Board has included watchmen unless it has been shown that they 
had confidential or supervisory duties (In re Ottawa Electric Railway Co., 
et al., April 27, 1944). 

The Board has held that the Regulations do not limit the right of temporary 
employees, of any age group, to participate in collective bargaining (In re Dairy 
Co-operative Marketing Association, Ltd., et al., August 30, 1944). 

In connection with the definition of a trade union, the Board has ruled 
that where the union concerned has applied for a charter and such a charter 
has been issued before the hearing of an application for certification by a 
provincial Board (no objection being raised by the employer at the hearing) 
appeal could not be allowed on the ground that the trade union had no charter 
(In re Packard Electric Co., Ltd., et al., October 25, 1944). 

The Board, in dealing with several applications for the certification of 
bargaining representatives for bargaining units composed of marine officers, 
excluded chief engineers and masters as employed in a confidential or super- 
visory capacity. The majority of the Board ruled, however, that an agreement 
including such personnel with other employees was a collective agreement within 
the meaning of the Regulations, that it could be terminated under the Regulations 
and that conciliation services pursuant to Sections 11, 12 and 13 would be 
available to the parties if pending negotiations for renewal of the agreement 
were unsuccessful, A dissenting minority opinion held that as the chief engineers 
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and masters were not employees as defined in the Regulations and, as they had 
“employer” status, they could not negotiate a collective agreement under the 
Regulations (In re Union Steamships Limited, et al., Nov. 22, 1944). 

The majority of the Board certified bargaining representatives for organiza- 
tions of firebosses, ruling that such employees did not perform supervisory and 
confidential duties of such a nature as to permit exclusion from the scope of the 
Regulations. A dissenting opinion held that such employees had “employer” 
status under the Regulations (In re Various Coal Companies, et al., Western 
Canada, Feb. 1, 1945; dissenting opinion Feb. 14, 1945). 


DECISIONS CONCERNING APPLICATION OF THE REGULATIONS 


The Board has ruled that hotel employees of railway companies are, pur- 
suant to Section 3 (1) (a) (41), within the’ jurisdiction of the National Board 
(April 18, 1944). 

In connection with Item 8 of Schedule A, the Board has declined jurisdiction 
over a company manufacturing a relatively unimportant amount of chemicals 
(In re Merck & Co., Ltd., et al., June 7, 1944). 

A majority of the Board ruled that with respect to “naval, military or air 
stores”, as mentioned in Item 12 of Schedule A, a work, undertaking or business 
must ‘be exclusively and not partially engaged in such production in order that 
the employees may come within the scope of the Regulations in those provinces 
which had not brought provincial employees under the Regulations (In re 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co., Ltd., et al., May 10, 1944). 

In connection with Item 13 of Schedule A, the Board has declined jurisdiction 
over transportation employees in the Traffic Department of a company not 
primarily engaged in transportation (In re Canadian Car & Foundry Co., et al., 
May 22, 1944). | 


DECISIONS CONCERNING THE CERTIFICATION OF BARGAINING REPRESENTATIVES 
AND THE DETERMINATION OF APPROPRIATE UNITS 


Sections 5 to 9, inclusive, of the Regulations are concerned with the conditions 
prerequisite to and surrounding the certification of bargaining representatives. 
The determination of appropriate bargaining units is incidental to certification 
and Sections 7 and 25 refer in part to the duties and powers of the Board in 
defining such units. The Board may refuse to certify if bargaining representa- 
tives have been improperly elected or appointed or if the unit is considered 
inappropriate for collective bargaining. Some of the decisions of the Board 
on such matters follow: 

The Board has always ruled that Section 5(1) requires that bargaining 
representatives be elected by more than 50 per cent of the employees eligible 
to vote and not just a majority of the employees voting (In re Hudson Bay 
Mining & Smelting Co., Ltd., et al., August 15, 1944). Similarly under Section 
5(2), the Board has rejected! certification where the trade union involved has 
failed to establish that it has as members a majority of the employees affected 
(In re Sarnia Elevator Co., Ltd., et al., Dec. 7, 1944). 

The Board has ruled that bargaining representatives need not be elected 
at a meeting of all the employees pursuant to Section 5(1) when the majority 
of the employees affected are members of a trade union. In such case, sub- 
section 2 of Section 5 governs (In re Packard Electric Co., Ltd., et al., Oct. 25). 

The Board has rejected an application made by an employees’ organization 
under Section 5(1) where the vote of the employees to elect bargaining repre- 
sentatives had been by departments rather than plant-wide. A departmental 
or sectional vote is not regarded as a proper compliance with Section 5(1) 
(In re Canadian Car & Foundry Co., et al., June 6, 1944). 
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The Board has required that applications be amended where the application 
has been filed before the election or appointment of bargaining representatives 
(In re Union Oil Co. of Canada, Ltd., et al., Feb. 1, 1945). 

The Board has allowed employees attending reserve army camps to vote 
for the election of bargaining representatives (In re Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co., Canadian National Railways, et al., July 19, 1944). 

__The Board has ruled that persons, not employees of the employer concerned 
in the application, may be certified as bargaining representatives (In re Can- 
adian Pacific Air Lines Ltd., et al.. May 10, 1944). 

The Board has certified bargaining representatives for the employees of 
various employers represented by an employers’ federation (In re Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., et al., Nov. 22, 1944). 

The Board has refused to certify bargaining representatives where no 
employees were affected at the time the application was considered (In re 
Victoria & Vancouver Stevedoring Co., Ltd., et al., Nov. 22, 1944). 

The Board has not certified the names of bargaining representatives sub- 
mitted for the purpose of acting as alternates to regular bargaining representa- 
tives (In re Lamaque Mining Co., Ltd., et al., July 18, 1944). 

In an appeal, the Board ruled that a union might make application for 
the certification of bargaining representatives, stating that the Regulations 
treat a union as a legal entity by authorizing it to appoint bargaining representa- 
tives to enter into a collective agreement and make it liable for penalties for 
breach of Regulations. The Board also construed Section 5(2) to mean that 
both trade union officers and other persons could be appointed bargaining 
representatives. The Board held that a proper election or appointment of 
bargaining representatives had not taken place where only the union had 
been named as bargaining agent. The Board ruled that it is doubtful whether 
a Board has jurisdiction to amend a certificate once issued (In re Ford Motor 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Winnipeg, et al., Dec. 6, 1944). 

In appeals against the decision of a provincial Board which has directed 
that a second vote be held where the majority of the employees had not voted 
for one union, the second! vote to have only the name of the applicant union 
on the ballot, the Board allowed the appeal and set aside the decision to take 
the second vote (In re Wright-Hargreaves Mines, Ltd., et al., Feb. 28, 1945). 
The grounds given were that a “run-off” vote could not prove that a majority 
of the employees affected were members of one trade union because the first 
vote had established that such was not the fact. In this decision, the Board 
set forth a procedure which should be followed in dealing with applications for 
certification of bargaining representatives. The effect of the procedure was 
that the name of intervening or competing unions would not be placed on the 
ballot unless the Board was satisfied that a majority of the employees were 
members of the intervening union as well as of the applicant union. If the 
applicant organization did not get a majority vote the Board stated that the 
way would be open for an application by the rival organization. If under this 
procedure an application were rejected the union concerned should not make a 
new application until at least six months had! elapsed. 

In dismissing an appeal, the Board ruled that: “Once the Board is 
satisfied that the bargaining representatives have been duly elected or appointed 
and that the unit of employees concerned is appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing, the Board must certify bargaining representatives without regard to the 
bargaining agency by which they have been elected or appointed”. (In re 
Sydney & Louisburg Railway Co., et al., March 27, 1945). . 

The Board has on various occasions rejected applications for the certifica- 
tion of bargaining representatives for the reason that the bargaining unit in 
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each case was not appropriate for purposes of collective bargaining. In one 
case affecting railway ticket sellers employed in Toronto, the Board rejected 
the proposed bargaining unit, stating that the unit should include similar 
employees at other points on the railway (In re Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, et al., May 22, 1944). In another case, the unit expressed in the 
application covered the employees of a bus company employed at only four 
points, the Board stating, in rejecting the application, the bargaining unit 
should include employees at various other points (In re Western Canada Grey- 
hound Lines, Ltd., et al., March 29, 1944). 

On appeal, the Board set aside a certification issued by a provincial Board 
which had established warehousemen as an appropriate unit separate from office 
workers and salesmen. The National Board ruled that in this case all these 
classifications should form one unit, employment conditions being similar (In re 
Western Grocers Ltd., Prince Albert, et al., Sept. 28, 1944). , 

In an appeal against a decision of a provincial Board which established a 
bargaining unit excluding certain truck drivers, the National Board allowed the 
appeal and made the truck drivers part of the bargaining unit. This decision 
stated that a Board’s power to determine the appropriate unit was not limited 
by the expressed wishes of either the union or the employer (In re Star Publishing 
Co. of Windsor, Ltd., et al., March 27, 1945). 

Craft groups have ‘been voted separately on many occasions in order to 
ascertain if such groups desire separate bargaining representation, pursuant to 
Section 5(4) of the Regulations, or desire to be included in a general bargaining 
unit. The Board, on appeal, has ordered a new vote and restricted voting to 
craft groups (In re McCaskey Systems Ltd., et al., Dec. 7, 1944). Similarly, 
since its decision as above mentioned regarding the application of P.C. 1003 to 
professional personnel, the Board has voted professional engineers separately 
(In re Calgary Power Co., Ltd., et al., Feb. 28, 1945). The Board has segregated 
all engineers’ assistants who are professional engineers in a case where such 
personnel voted against inclusion in a general unit (In re Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada, et al., Feb. 1, 1945). 

The Board dismissed an appeal against the decision of a provincial Board 
which directed that votes be taken without providing that employees on leave in 
the Armed Services be given an opportunity to vote. The Board ruled that 
employees absent on military service should not be included in the bargaining 
unit (In re Dome Mines, Limited, et al., Nov. 9, 1944). 

The Board has refused to certify representatives for a bargaining unit com- 
posed entirely of guards and constables (In re National Harbours Board, 
Montreal, et al., Nov. 9, 1944). 

Where an application has been made covering additional classifications 
omitted in error from a previous application for which a certificate was issued, 
the Board has recalled the first certificate and issued a certificate containing the 
additional classifications (In re Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., et al., March 27, 
1945). 

The Board has declined to include within the specified bargaining unit the 
employees of a contractor doing construction work for the employer affected by 
the application (In re Beattie Mines (Quebec) Ltd., et al., June 21, 1944). 

During the year, the Board’s power to determine the appropriate bargaining 
unit was challenged in one instance in the Courts. The Board had excluded from 
the bargaining unit certain captains, assistant captains and office staff employed 
by a ferry company. The excluded employees sought to restrain by injunction 
proceedings the Board from taking a vote of the personnel included in the bar- 
gaining unit. The injunction was dismissed and the Board’s power to determine 
the bargaining unit was upheld by the Superior Court of Quebec. At the close 
of the year the decision of the Court was being appealed (In re Levis Ferry 
Limited, et al., July 5, 1944). 
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Decisions AFFECTING NEGOTIATION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The Board has ruled, regarding the word “may” in subsection 3 of Section 4 
of the Regulations, that the subsection must be read in conjunction with Section 
10 which “requires” entrance into negotiations (April 11, 1944). 

The Board has stated, in a case where the employer insisted upon a full 
attendance of bargaining representatives at negotiations and that negotiations 
be suspended pending the appointment of replacements for those unable to act, 
that it was of the opinion that the employer should enter into negotiations 
pending the appointment of additional representatives. The Board was of the 
opinion that the employer was wrong in insisting that the ten days’ notice 
one in Section 10(1) await the appointment of replacements (August 30, 

In a case where it was desired that the agreement be signed by particular 
persons, the Board ruled that it considers itself to have no jurisdiction with 
respect to the manner in which a collective agreement is signed or the particular 
persons signing an agreement (In re Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
et al., March 27, 1945). | 

In a judgment dismissing an appeal, the majority of the Board ruled that 
the supplementary agreements concerned in the case did not constitute a re- 
negotiation of the master agreement and that, therefore, new bargaining repre- 
sentatives could be appointed as more than ten months of the term of the master 
agreement had elapsed (Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., et al., Oct. 25, 1944). 


Decisions CoNcERNING INTERVENTION FOR CONCILIATION SERVICES 
AND THE DURATION AND RENEWAL OF AGREEMENTS 


The Board allowed an appeal against a decision of a provincial Board which, 
before the amendment of Section 16, had permitted intervention pursuant to 
Section 11 where the union having the agreement had not been certified. The 
judgment pointed out that Sections 15 and 16 having been amended to permit 
such action, the provincial Board might again intervene and refer the matter to 
the Minister. In this case the Board concurred with the provincial Board that 
the automatic renewal clause involved was inconsistent with the Regulations and 
could not operate as a bar to intervention (Motor Products Corp., et al., Sept. 
2, 1944). 

In an appeal the Board said, with respect to an interpretation of Sections 
15 and 16, that: “the Board interprets renewal in Section 15 of the Regulations 
as meaning renewal with or without amendment. In negotiations for renewal 
of a collective agreement the terms thereof are subject to change when renewal 
with amendment is requested in the same way as when notice of termination 
has been given. The negotiations for renewal do not interfere with the right 
to terminate”. In this case, the Board upheld the decision of a provincial 
Board which had referred the matter to the Minister of Labour for conciliation 
services pursuant to Section 11 (In re Motor Products Corp., et al., Jan. 30, 1945). 
A majority of the Board reaffirmed this decision in three appeals which involved 
similar automatic renewal clauses. The Board stated that its earlier decision 
did not mean that if either party seeks amendment of an agreement such action 
was equivalent to bringing about the expiry date of the agreement. The Board 
found that the automatic renewal clauses in question each had an expiry date, 
i.e., the expiry date of negotiations for amendment and automatic renewal, even 
though such a date was contingent upon previous notice to terminate the agree- 
ment. It was stated that it would not be consistent with the purpose of the 
Regulations if it were held that the agreements had no expiry dates and that they 
must continue until. terminated by notice without right to conciliation in 
negotiations for renewal (In re Canadian Bridge Co., Ltd., et al., March 27, 1945). 
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The majority of the Board dismissed three other appeals against the 
decisions of a provincial Board which had refused to intervene under Section 11 
and refer the matters to the Minister for conciliation services. Two members of 
the Board held that, as the agreements were for the duration of the war, 
negotiations for renewal were premature. Four members held that the require- 
ments of Section 16(1) of the amended Regulations had not been met, 1.e., the 
appellant had not terminated the agreement so that an expiry date might be 
established which would allow negotiations for the renewal of the agreement 
(In re General Motors of Canada, Ltd., et al., March 27, 1945). 


The Board has ruled that where agreements have been automatically 
renewed, the ten-month period specified in Section 9 shall date from the date 
of the automatic renewal (In re Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., et al, 
June 23, 1944). 


Decisions CONCERNING PROCEDURES FOR THE FINAL SETTLEMENT 
: oF DISPUTES 


The Board has allowed an appeal against a decision of a provincial Board 
which, in establishing a procedure for the final settlement of disputes, had 
specified that the procedure would apply to “disputes concerning a grievance 
arising under the collective agreement”. The Board ruled that the jurisdiction 
of the provincial Board was limited by Section 18 to establishing a procedure 
for the final settlement of differences “concerning the interpretation or violation 
of the collective agreement”. (In re Dominion Forge & Stamping Co., Ltd., et al., 
Sept. 28, 1944). The Board reaffirmed its decision in this case on subsequent 
occasions during the year. 


Decisions Concerning Unrarr Lasour Practices 


In reply to a request for a ruling regarding the effect of Section 19, con- 
cerning unfair labour practices, the Board declared: “The present Board is dis- 
posed to give consent for prosecution in a case where there is sufficient evidence 
to indicate that an unfair practice may have been committed by reason of an 
employer paying travelling or other expenses of an employee or a representative 
of a trade union, or an employees’ organization, incurred in attending meetings 
or conferences for the purpose of collective bargaining”. (In re Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada, et al., July 5, 1944). 

In an appeal against the decision of a provincial Board ordering a second 
vote where the employer had spoken words to the employees prior to the vote 
which the provincial Board decided had exerted pressure on the employees to 
abstain from exercising their lawful rights, the majority of the National Board 
were of the opinion that the address of the employer was not in violation of 
Section 19 (2) (c) of the Regulations since he was not seeking to compel the 
employees to vote against the trade unions concerned. A dissenting minority 
opinion held that the words of the employer were a veiled threat and were uttered 
for the purpose of compelling the employees to vote against the trade unions 
(In re National Paper Goods, Limited, et al., March 13, 1945). 

In an appeal launched by a trade union in which it was alleged that an 
employees’ association was dominated by the employer, the majority of the 
Board allowed the appeal and set aside the certification. It was put forward 
by the appellant that the Constitution of the employees’ association provided 
for the election of directors by the employer and for an examination of the 
books of the association by the employer’s auditor. In addition, the president 
of the association, in a public statement on the property of the employer, had 
said that dismissals and discrimination would result if the trade union were to 
become the bargaining agents. The Chairman of the Board, while not dissenting 
from the majority opinion as to the result, expressed the view that the evidence 
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supported a finding that the association was not dominated by the employer 
though the unusual provisions in the Constitution of the association inclined one 
toward that view. The Chairman was also of the opinion that the threats of 
the president of the association were far from sufficient to establish domination 
but that in future the employer would be well advised to immediately disavow 


similar threats made on company property (In re National Fish Co., Ltd., et al., 
Jan. 30, 1945). 


OTHER DECISIONS CONCERNING THE REGULATIONS 


In an appeal, the Board set aside a certification of a provincial Board and 
ordered a vote where one of the interested parties had not been given an 
opportunity to present evidence and make representations, pursuant to sub- 
section { of Section 24 (In re Vivian Diesels and Munitions, Ltd., et al., Aug. 
31, 1944). 

A majority of the Board granted leave to appeal and stayed a vote ordered 
by a provincial Board for the reason that the agreement between the Dominion 
and provincial authorities permitted appeals against ‘“‘any decision or order 
of the provincial Board...” This wording, it was ruled, did not apply only 
to decisions of a final nature but permitted interlocutory appeals (In re Port 
Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., et al., Sept. 28, 1944). 

The Board has decided that when certification has been granted by a 
provincial Board in jurisdictional error, the applicant should file a new applica- 
tion with the National Board, which application would be investigated and 
considered by the Board in accordance with the usual procedure (In re Canadian 
Collieries (Dunsmuir) Ltd., et al., Aug. 16, 1944). 

The Board has decided that an appeal from a provincial Board shall be 
decided according to the evidence placed before the provincial Board and that 
new evidence shall not be admitted except. upon proper application and in a 
proper case (August 16, 1944). 

The Board has refused to hear representations of parties desiring to submit 
evidence when such parties were not directly interested in a hearing before the 
Board (In re Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., et al., Oct. 10, 1944). 


SraTIsTICS OF THE NATIONAL AND ProviNcIAL WARTIME LABOUR 
RELATIONS BOARDS 


During the fiscal year 1944-45, the National Board dealt with a total of 243 
applications for certification of bargaining representatives and 133 certificates 
were issued by the Board. A total of 28 applications were rejected by the Board 
and 31 were withdrawn by the applicants, while 23 were referred to provincial 
Boards for consideration. Thirty-eight representation votes were taken on the 
order of the Board during the fiscal period. 

Appeals and applications for leave to appeal to the number of 51 were dealt 
with by the National Board during the fiscal year; 14 appeals were granted, 
98 denied, 4 appeals were withdrawn by appellants and application for leave 
to appeal was denied in 2 cases. At the end of the fiscal year, the Board’s decision 
on 3 appeals was pending. . . 

During the fiscal year the various provincial Wartime Labour Relations 
Boards dealt with a total of 2,035 applications for certification and 1,834 
certificates were issued by these Boards. Applications rejected numbered 110; 
withdrawn, 49; and 178 applications were under investigation at the close of the 
fiscal year, while the decision of the Boards was pending in 41 cases. A total 
of 107 representation votes had been ordered by the provincial Boards during 
the fiscal year and 74 of these votes had been taken at the close of the period. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF APPLICATIONS FOR CERTIFICATION DEALT WITH BY 
THE WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD (NATIONAL) 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1944-45 


4 Applica- Applications| Applications 
eeermes ed ge tions Applica- Applica- Applica- being In- | on which De- 
a a Girantcd sh Referred_ to tions _ tions tions vestigated |cision of Board 
Recaved Board Y| Provincial | Rejected | Withdrawn Dropped | at End of} Pending at 
| Boards Period |End of Period 
2431 1e3 23 28 ail 4 16 8 


1 Includes 19 applications received prior to March 31, 1944. 


APPEALS AND APPLICATIONS FOR LEAVE TO APPEAL DEALT WITH BY WARTIME 
LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD (NATIONAL) DURING FISCAL YEAR 1944-45 


Total Applications 


Applications for} Appeals With- Decision on 
for Leave to Appeals Appeals Leave to Appeal drawn by Appeals Pending 
apbea and pipeals Granted Denied Denied Appellants | at End of Period 
eceive 


51 14 28 2 4 3 
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VI—INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION CO-OPERATION BOARD 


Established by Order in Council P.C. 162, January 18, 1944, to promote 
the formation of labour-management production committees, the Industrial 
Production Co-operation Board expanded its field force and opened up several 
branch offices at important industrial centres during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1945. Through the activities of its field representatives and the 
distribution of promotional material in the form of monthly bulletins, booklets, 
broadcasts and films, the number of committees of which the Board has a record 
increased from 200 to 315 during the year. Distribution of these committees 
by industries and number of employees covered is shown in Table I. 


TABLE 1.-LABOUR MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES IN OPERATION 
MARCH 31, 1945 


Se ee 


es Number of 
Industry Management re Miostcers 
Production Conaiis a 
Committees 
pl Ms eT ae ee ee re Se a a 
YW 5 ga ARR PAR SR NR | 2 FE ok Rg RR ENR LT Ma 25 77,590 
Chaniicals (yi 0.) stem (5, °te Uiyeamite un (4 SPN ARMM O wiel co / S10) Sen ira Grey 15 540 
re TRE. DRM NR ARERR I 2 eine RO EA tC eae 54 15, 275 
Hlectrical-andtRadiophquipment.:s.> . teens bees oe de 20 25, 160 
Jron‘and (Steel Prodiatsar i. hs. A LO Oe SO ME enti 57 32,120 
Teather end Shoes tee ces bt): sammie rhea As Ca ame ed SC 11 2,215 
Non-Ferrous Metalsand Products!) o)j00- 09s oon es 16 17,425 
Ordnance ec areas at so) Neri el ey Rew SPO an!) LU on amin LA Coat 13 41, 645 
CIID S PONE a's He te os eRe NC eh Ne: MR Se Cd aS ge WL 6 3, 285 
Ship Building andsnenain. 4.) 0% 4 a sae amen oats Acted ie 27 40, 290 
extiies snd Clothing tc) 01s. vias ener ween en alma dn amy tamer) 23 6,550 
Wood? Wood Products and Papers <0. ie Nunn a ade beh a teed hae ae 9,900 
MiaCelancous.c rma emt a Li: a meee eel eer ee oe a tee ee een sno ye a ee 25 9,880 
A OGEINS Si nerd a 0s cone ih. aN RN ee Ue heh vay ORL wt 315 286, 935 


a a a 


Evaluation by management representatives of the role played by labour- 
management production committees in a wide variety of industries shows that, 
when properly organized and directed, this form of joint consultation has 
lowered costs, increased output and above all brought about greater confidence 
and understanding between labour and management. In a joint statement by 
the Minister of Labour and the Minister of Munitions and Supply and Recon- 
struction, November 8, 1944, the Government announced its intention of con- 
tinuing to encourage the formation of labour-management production com- 
mittees in the post-war period. The statement was in part, as follows: 


Since maximum production and harmonious relations between labour 
and management will be essential to the successful solution of the problems 
which we shall have to face, we hope that these Joint Production Com- 
mittees will continue to function in the reconstruction and post-war periods. 
Where no committees have as yet been set up, we hope that advantage will 
be taken of every opportunity to do so. Government, labour and manage- 
ment will look to these committees for advice on many problems. 


The membership of the Board remained unchanged during the year with 
H. Carl Goldenberg, Director-General of the Eeonomics and Statistics Branch, 
Department of Munitions and Supply, and Labour Adviser, Department of 
Reconstruction, as Chairman. Associated with him were: M. M. Maclean, 
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Director of Industrial Relations, Department of Labour, and Chief Executive 
Officer, Wartime Labour Relations Board (National); H. J. Carmichael, Co- 
ordinator of Production and Chairman of the Production Board, Department 
of Munitions and Supply, and Director-General of Industrial Reconversion, 
Department of Reconstruction; and Paul Goulet, Associate Director of National 
Selective Service, Department of Labour. 


The Advisory Committee, composed of representatives of trade union groups, 
employers and officials of the Department of Labour, continued to function 
throughout the year. The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour were 
each represented on the Advisory Committee. Employers were represented by 
an official of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and by the Manager 
of the Canadian Construction Association. 
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VIIL—FAIR WAGES POLICY 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion Government was originally 
adopted as a Resolution of the House of Commons in 1900 and was later 
expressed in an Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was subsequently 
amended by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The Fair Wage Order in 
Council contains certain conditions marked “A” which are applicable to contracts 
for building and construction work, and certain other conditions marked “B” 
which apply in the case of contracts for the manufacture of various classes of 
Government supplies and equipment. : 


Respecting contracts for building and construction work, the “A” conditions 
of the 1924 Order in Council were superseded, in so far as wages and hours were 
concerned, by a statute entitled the “Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 
1930”. This Act was, in turn, superseded by the “Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935”, which is still in effect. The clause relating to wages and 
hours is in the terms following: 


All persons in the employ of the contractor, sub-contractor, or any other 
person doing or contracting to do the whole or any part of the work con- 
templated by the contract shall during the continuance of the work be paid 
fair wages. The working hours of persons while so employed shall not 
exceed eight hours per day or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may otherwise provide, or except 
in cases of emergency as may be approved by the Minister. 


Fair wages are defined in the Act as “such wages as are generally accepted 
as current for competent workmen in the district in which the work is being 
performed for the character or class of work in which such workmen are respec- 
tively engaged; but shall in all cases be such wages as are fair and reasonable”. 


This Act applies not only to contracts made with the Government of Canada 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature by the Government direct who 
are excluded from the provisions of the Civil Service Act. It applies also to 
such works as are assisted by Government aid in the form of contribution, 
subsidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council was passed rescinding the “B” 
conditions of the Fair Wages Order in Council previously in effect and substituting 
other conditions therefor. In addition to the original provision requiring the 
payment of wage rates not less than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which the work was to be performed, the 
1934 Order in Council stipulated minimum rates of 30 cents per hour for male 
workers 18 years of age and over and, 20 cents per hour for female workers 18 
years of age and over. Order in Council P.C. 3884 of May 30, 1941, raised the 
minimum rates to 35 cents per hour for males and 25 cents per hour for females, 
18 years of age and over, and Order in Council P.C. 7679, October 4, 1941, made 
these conditions applicable to all employees in an establishment of any contractor, 
regardless of whether such employees were actually engaged in the execution 
of the contract, engaged in the manufacture of supplies and equipment for the 
Government. 


By Order in Council P.C. 6801, November 23, 1940, Regulations under the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, were made and the Deputy 
Minister of Labour was made responsible for the investigation of claims for the 
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payment of wages specified in fair wages schedules, and a procedure was estab- 
lished for the settlement of such claims. 


With the passing of the first Wage Control Order, P.C. 8253, October 24, 
1941, and the creation of the National War Labour Board, the administration 
of the Government’s Fair Wage Policy was transferred to that Board and 
remained there until the revised Wage Control Order, 1948, P.C. 9384, re- 
transferred it to the Department of Labour. The Western Labour Board, 
which was established in May, 1948, to deal with wage rates on Western defence 
projects, and which was made responsible for the administration of the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, in Alberta, British Columbia, the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories, in so far as the Act pertained to Western defence 
projects, continued this administration during the year under review. 


The responsibility for concurrence in the recommendations for the estab- 
lishment of prevailing rates of pay for prevailing rates employees of the Govern- 
ment was also transferred to the Department of Labour. Mention was made in 
the Annual Report for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1944, of a survey being 
conducted by the Department to determine the effect of the cost of living bonus 
provision of Order in Council P.C. 6702 (which provides for a cost of living bonus 
for Government employees) upon the wage rates actually received by prevailing 
rates employees. As a result of the recommendations made by the Department 
of Labour, following this survey, all employees of the Government engaged for 
service at hourly prevailing rates of wages were, by Order in Council P.C. 3374, 
June 10, 1944, excluded from the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 6702 and 
a procedure was established for the creation of new consolidated wage rates 
(basic wages plus cost of living bonus) based upon actual rates prevailing in the 
various localities. Since the passing of Order in Council P.C. 3374, the Depart- 
ment of Labour has concluded the revision of the wage rates of all hourly rated 
prevailing rates employees. 

Departments of the Government contemplating the calling of tenders for 
construction projects furnish the Department of Labour with particulars as 
to the nature of the work, the locality, the approximate cost and the classifications 
likely to be employed. The Department of Labour, thereupon, furnishes the 
Department concerned with a fair wage schedule showing the minimum wage 
rates to be paid for each classification, together with the standard conditions as 
specified in the “A” conditions. The schedule and conditions are included in 
the specifications and form part of the contract. Departments awarding contracts 
for the supply and manufacture of supplies and equipment include in the 
contract the standard “B” conditions and the minimum wage requirements 
of Order in Council P.C. 7679. 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945, the Department of Labour 
issued 663 fair wage schedules and the Western Labour Board 183, making a 
erand total of 846. During the same period, the sum of $14,020.47 was collected 
from employers who had failed to pay the wages prescribed in fair wage 
schedules, or the minimum rates specified in Order in Council P.C. 7679, and 
adjustments were made in respect of 223 workers. 
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VITI—TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


During the fiscal year 1944-45 the Training Branch was responsible for 
carrying out all forms of training given under the authority of the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942. The definition of Vocational Training in 
this Act is very broad and includes instruction in the primary industries as well 
as in the secondary industries and commercial establishments. 


Under the Act the Minister is authorized, subject to the approval of the 
Governor General in Council, to enter into an agreement with any province 
to provide any form of vocational training specified in the Act. All training given 
during the year was carried out in co-operation with the Provincial Governments, 
utilizing so far as possible existing training facilities, including the use of shops 
in the regular provincial or municipal vocational schools. All possible co- 
operation was extended by Provincial Governments and by municipal school 
boards. As in previous years, the Training Program was afforded the use of 
the vocational shops and equipment free of any charge for rent or depreciation. 

The name of the Training Program was changed to “Canadian Vocational 
Training” on the authority of Order in Council P.C. 1976 of March 21, 1944. 
This was done in order to call attention to the co-operative and national aspect 
of the program, and to emphasize its long-range post-war aspect rather than its 
war emergency nature. 

Canadian Vocational Training has included the following main branches 
of activities: 


1. continuation of the Youth Training Agreement and assistance to 
students ; 
2. the training of apprentices; 


3. the training of workers for war industries and tradesmen for the Armed 
Forces; 


4. the rehabilitation vocational training of men and women discharged 
, from the Armed Forces. 


A summary of the gross enrolments in the various types of projects carried 
on during the fiscal year, and the approximate expenditures incurred by the 
Dominion Government in their operation, are given below. 


GROSS ENROLMENT 


Y OUth Say alii er. ec entender 2 te ees Pete ee Ree Owed «ace aan ne ie Galee 
ASSIatInOG ITO. STUCEIIEG ire tr Es cit, chit aN eM ee he Ean AN Ere ioe 226 
Tradesmen for the Armed Forces— 
BC AL ce che ee ta ee BE toate SLO). A bee CEL REY aes 5,409 
PW) is C1 iOS eit AE SNC + ees et eta es Lhe ets me WW We. |S 9,860 
NG OG. GEE. Te erie 20k dae BE ORT ido rs ee 2,176 
Rehabilitation Training of Discharged Personnel .................. 6,790 
Industrial Classes— 
Fall time Clason \e, meee eae is al ree ea 4,053 
Part-time “Clapees? i; eee eee st Mk ARR) Te ee 5,011 
Pulltime, Plant Senoaleamacaivcc st vos cd adele ae eee 9,244 
Horemen (and | Supervisors umiuraccad.: s..csuk shee o tach a dee 30,192 


otal bi. aire: cA), ee ea cel: eh age 82,133 
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DOMINION EXPENDITURES INCURRED (APPROXIMATE) 


PV PELL CTE TOs tees Cree A TTT we © aril. Sites METER $ 95,000 
Student Aid and Assistance to Universities ...... 00. c0cc cee cues 268,000 
TUCO AL LTademmnen” COGHCOULS Mand sive siois scien « Sussouetstondiputtey couteels > 265,000 
Industrial, Army and Navy Tradesmen (Schedule K) ............. 1,675,000 
Rehabilitation of Discharged Persons (Schedule L) ............... 925,000 4 
EOL OIDICOEL [Lane act Sec ee ere Ce ale oe. le Ee 10,000 
lead. Ofnee! Administrations .inllee. ee. OU a ek 34,000 

SAGEM WN Se ces, a: Sea Teepe andes 35 cate anita Saibaba: Tabada AeA are be $ 3,272,000 


The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act is administered under a 
Director of Training with the assistance of an Assistant Director, a Super- 
intendent of Rehabilitation Training, a Procurement Officer, and a Chief of 
Supervisory Training. The administration of the program is decentralized, 
with a Regional Director in each province. Within the scope of the general 
policy laid down by the Department of Labour, each Regional Director has 
the authority to make adaptations to the types and methods of training needed 
to suit the situation in his own province. The Regional Directors, for the 
most part, are regular officials of the Departments of Education of the various 
provinces. They appoint the instructional staff required in the training centres 
in the province, and, subject to the approval of the Director of Training, 
appoint field representatives who act in a supervisory capacity and maintain 
the necessary contacts with industry with respect to training opportunities. 

To advise the Minister, the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act provided 
for the establishment of an Advisory Council. This Council consists of a 
chairman and sixteen members appointed for a period of three years, and the 
term of office of one-third of the membership expires each year. The Council 
represents employers, workers, veterans, technical education and other interests. 
Two meetings of the Council were held during the year, in October and March, 
and were attended by all Regional Directors. 


Considerable thought was given by the Training Branch and Advisory 
Council to post-war training projects. As a result, two Orders in Council were 
passed in March 1945. The first of these, Order in Council P.C. 1648, provided 
for Dominion financial assistance to the provinces for vocational training on 
the secondary school level. It authorized an agreement covering a ten-year 
period with a Dominion appropriation of $2,000,000 per annum. A small 
amcunt of this will be given as an outright grant ($5,000 to Prince Edward 
Island and $10,000 to each of the other provinces) while the balance will be 
allotted among the provinces according to the number of young persons 15 
to 19 years of age in each province, as shown in the last census. The province 
will match the Dominion contribution each year. The Order in Council listed 
the various items for which this Dominion annual allotment could be used. 
The Order in Council also provided a Dominion Allotment of $10,000,000 to 
be matched by a provincial contribution and to be used for capital expenditures 
for buildings and equipment, provided all such expenditures were made in 
the three-year period ending March 31, 1948, and provided further that the 
rehabilitation training of industrial workers or veterans would have priority 
in the use of all facilities furnished by this fund. Negotiations were com- 
menced with the provinces to obtain their views about their entrance into this 
type of agreement. } 

The second Order in Council, P.C. 1388, provided for Dominion assistance 
in the training of industrial workers released from gainful employment and 
referred for such training by the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Referrals for training are not restricted to persons in receipt of Unemployment 
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Insurance Benefit nor to those released from war industries. Persons eligible 
and referred for training will receive training regardless of the place of resi- 
dence of the trainee. The distribution of costs as between the Dominion and 
the province, under agreement, is as follows: 


1. the Dominion to assume the sole cost of payment of tilstadat allow- 
\ ances to men and women while undergoing vocational training; 


2. costs of capital equipment to tbe shared equally; 


3. all other approved costs to be shared on the basis of the Dominion 
paying 60 per cent and the province 40 per cent. 


Full details of Canadian Vocational Training are given in the annual 
report of the Director of Training which is published by the Department of 
Labour. - The following is a summary of the activities under the different 
main headings: 

I—YoutTH TRAINING 


The appropriation for the fiscal year was $400,000 and agreements were in 
operation with all provinces, with the costs shared equally between the 
Dominion and the province. As in previous years, those eligible for training 
were young men and women between the ages of 16 and 35. For the most part, 
the projects carried on were of an agricultural nature and included the following: 
rural homecraft and handicraft classes for women, general agricultural courses, 
~ specialized agricultural courses, such as, farm mechanics, farm implement repair, 
ege grading, poultry raising, etc. 

One of the main activities in Youth Training was the provision of assistance 
to students, which was in effect in all provinces. The same rules of eligibility 
with regard to academic standing and financial need were maintained as in 
previous years. Assistance was given as a grant or a loan or a combination 
of both, at the discretion of the province. In some provinces nurses and teachers 
were included in the schedules but the majority of the students were in the 
faculties of medicine, dentistry, engineering and .-science. 

To supplement these joint Dominion-Provincial schedules under Youth 
Training, a special fund furnished solely by the Dominion was made available 
to assist students who were non-residents of the province, and a further amount 
also supplied solely by the Dominion was paid to the universities as a grant 
to assist them in meeting the additional costs of accelerating the courses in 
medicine and dentistry. These special grants to the universities amounted to 
approximately $62,600 for the year. The approximate expenditures from the 
Special Dominion Student Aid Fund for the year amounted to $18,000, while 
the expenditures under the joint Student Aid Schedule amounted to approximately 
$375,000, shared equally between the Dominion and the province. 


JI—APPRENTICE TRAINING 


To implement the terms of Order in Council P.C. 8993, apprentice agree- 
ments were signed during the year with all provinces except Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec, and a Dominion appropriation of $250,000 was made for 
this purpose. Dominion funds were available to assist in the training of 
apprentices registered under the Provincial Act, either in part-time classes, 
full-time classes or correspondence courses. The costs were shared equally 
with the province, and included, among other items, salaries of instructors, 
snags and supplies, and training allowances to apprentices in full-time 
classes 

Class training was given apprentices in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and British Columbia and preliminary organization was undertaken in 
the case of those other provinces which had passed apprenticeship acts. 
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Il1J—War EMERGENCY TRAINING 


1. Industrial Training.—There was a very sharp decrease during the year 
in the full-time and part-time classes that have been conducted for the past 
five years to train workers for war industries. The facilities of the plan were 
also extended by a special Order in Council to include industries engaged in 
essential civilian production. The costs of all training under the War Emergency 
Training Agreement were paid by the Dominion Government, except special 
local administrative costs and half the cost of capital equipment, which were 
borne by the Provincial Governments. 

During the year special classes were held to train stenographers for war 
departments of the Dominion Civil Service, also classes to train men and 
women as egg graders and for work in dairies and creameries to meet an acute 
shortage in these occupations. Enrolment in part-time classes for the up- 
grading of persons already employed in industry showed a very marked decrease 
during the year. 

The number of plant schools in operation also decreased very sharply and 
on March 31, 1945, only twelve were in operation. Most of these were in the 
textile industry and in coal mines. On the other hand, the enrolment in the 
intensive courses for supervisors and foremen showed an increase of 10 per cent. 
over the previous year, and reflected a much greater interest and co-operation 
in this form of training on the part of many employers throughout the country. 
Many departments of the Dominion Government participated in this type 
of training, and reports from all sources, both in industry and in the Dominion 
Government, have indicated beneficial results in reducing the amount of time 
needed to train new workers and in increasing production. 


2. Tradesmen for the Armed Forces.—As the demand of the Air Force for 
additional tradesmen ceased, practically no new enrolments were made during 
the year in this type of training, and the classes ceased entirely toward the end 
of the summer of 1944. The requirements of the Army were also substantially 
reduced and the major part of the training given was for young soldiers in the 
Canadian Technical Training Corps. The classes. for the Navy continued with 
a slight decrease in enrolment and were mainly confined to engine-room artificers, 
motor fitters, cooks and writers. 


3. Rehabilitation Training—The enrolment of discharged members of the 
forces for vocational training showed a very substantial increase during the 
year, but only a small fraction (44 per cent) of persons discharged applied for 
vocational training up to March 31, 1945. 

Close liaison was maintained by Canadian. Vocational Training with the 
Educational and Personnel Counselling Offices of the three services, with the 
Employment Service Offices and with the Head Office and District Boards of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, so that information mutually helpful could 
be freely exchanged. 

Additional buildings for training purposes were obtained from the Army and 
Air Force during the year as these became surplus to requirements, and negotia- 
tions for acquiring other buildings are still under way. The year produced 
a disappointingly small amount of equipment made available for training 
purposes through War Assets Corporation. This is one of the most urgent 
needs of the whole training program, if the requirements of veterans for training 
are to be met promptly and adequately. Use is being made not only of special 
training centres operated solely by Canadian Vocational Training in co-operation 
with the Provincial Governments, but also of private trade and commercial 
schools and the shops of the regular provincial and municipal schools where 
suitable accommodation in such is available. At the request of the Department 
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of National Defence, academic classes in matriculation work were started to 
meet the needs of veterans who lacked full requirements to enter a university or 
certain occupations. The first of these was opened in November 1944, and by 
the end of March 1945, this kind of training was in effect in all provinces 
except Quebec. 

As many veterans desire to enter occupations for which no suitable training 
can be given in a pre-employment school, much of the training has had to be 
given on the job in commercial and industrial establishments. To be effective, 
this type of training requires fairly close supervision, and to provide such super- 
vision the staff of field representatives was substantially increased during the 
year. 


The Department issued a booklet entitled “Vocational Training for Ex- 
service Personnel”. Several thousand copies of this booklet were distributed to 
members of the Navy, Army and Air Force, the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, officers of the Employment Service and other interested groups. 

As many veterans desire to enter trades designated under the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Acts and as the entrance requirements to these trades are 
governed by provincial legislation, negotiations were carried on throughout the 
year to arrange for the granting of adequate credits to such veterans for any 
trade experience they may have acquired, either prior to or during their period 
of enlistment. Fullest co-operation was extended in this respect by the Ap- 
prenticeship Boards, employers and trade unions concerned. Standards of 
attainment for each year of apprenticeship in each designated trade are being 
set up and veterans will be tested in the light of these standards, so that they 
will enter an apprenticeship at a point which is commensurate with their technical 
and practical skill. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT 


At the beginning of the fiscal year there was available to the Province of 
Manitoba the sum of $143,221.39. During the fiscal year, Manitoba received 
$25,061.71 in accordance with the provisions of the Act as extended, leaving a 
balance of $118,159.68. 

In order to enable the Province of Manitoba to use the balance of its 
original allotment, the Act was extended on March 31, 1944, to March 31, 1949. 


TRAINING IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The constant need for more workers to meet the rapid increase in war 
production requirements, in face of a constantly shrinking supply of man- 
power, demanded maximum utilization of all available persons. This situation, 
coupled with a major increase in the size of many formerly small companies, 
created a need for experienced personnel officers which was far beyond the 
total number engaged in this field prior to the war. 


The Department of Labour, in co-operation with seven universities, under- 
took to assist industry in the training of such personnel officers as industry 
selected by sponsoring short, practical courses in personnel administration 
in a number of cities early in 1942. 

During that year ten four-week courses were given with a registration 
of over 500 men and women, practically all of whom were from war or 
essential industries. 

The need for additional courses continued into 1943, when nine day or 


evening courses were conducted by six universities, with a total registration 
of 487. 
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By 1944,-it was found that the need for such courses had been met in 
several areas, and only four universities sponsored courses with a total regis- 
tration of 230. In the autumn of that year consideration was given to the 
need for a continuance of these courses, and it was decided that the require- 
ments of most war and essential industries had been met and that no further 
courses would be sponsored under this program after January 1, 1945. 


The following universities have sponsored two or more courses: 


The University of British Columbia, Vancouver; 
Dalhousie ‘University, Halifax; 

The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg; 

McGill University, Montreal; 

McMaster University, Hamilton; 

Queen’s University, Kingston; 

The University of Toronto, Toronto. 
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IX.—THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION—THE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE BRANCH 


With the introduction of manpower controls, it became obvious that the 
Regulations tied in so closely with the work of the National Employment Service 
that the Department was faced with the alternatives of duplicating offices 
inaugurated under the Unemployment Insurance Commission or of utilizing those 
offices for the administration of the Regulations. 


Accordingly, “for the efficient administration of the said National Selective 
Service Regulations, 1942, and more particularly, to avoid duplication of services” ; 
by Order in Council P.C. 7994 of September 4, 1942, with the approval of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, control of the officers and other staff 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission was placed at the disposal of the 
Minister of Labour for the duration of the war or until such earlier date as may 
be fixed by Order in Council, that is to say, the Minister of Labour was empowered 
to utilize for administrative purposes the field organization of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission to carry into effect National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations. 

By Order in Council P.C. 8999, November 29, 1944, which amended Order 
in Council P.C. 7994, the Minister of Labour was authorized to utilize the 
personnel and premises of the Unemployment Insurance Commission for the 
administration of “necessary measures undertaken by the Department of Labour 
for re-establishment in employment of war veterans and civilian war workers”. 


The regional and local offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
thus transferred temporarily to the Department, are known as the Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch. 

The duties of this Branch, directed from Head Office at: Ottawa, are carried 
on through Regional Offices located at Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, District Insurance Offices located at North Bay, London, 
Saskatoon and Edmonton, and through local offices in about 200 towns and 
cities. 

General supervision of insurance matters, arising under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, remains with the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commission has published a report on all 
activities of the Commission during the fiscal year. This report also serves as 
the annual report of the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance 
Branch. 
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X.—RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL 


In the early stages of the war, the Dominion Government and the Depart- 
ments most immediately concerned began to formulate plans and to set up 
machinery to deal with the general problem of post-war reconstruction and 
the many special phases of the work associated with the demobilization, re- 
habilitation and re-establishment of members of the Armed Services. . While 
several departments have very important functions in this field, in the present 
chapter only the responsibilities of the Department of Labour will be described. 

The chief responsibilities of the Department of Labour in aiding discharged 
persons to obtain employment are: 


1. To administer the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act; 

2. To provide special facilities within the National Employment Service 
for the placement of ex-service personnel; 

3. To provide vocational training for ex-service personnel to enable them 
to obtain special skills before seeking employment. 


The Department has installed new machinery to facilitate its share of the 
Government’s rehabilitation program. To operate this machinery, and to ensure 
that the job of rehabilitation is carried out by personnel who understand the 
problem, war veterans have been appointed to augment the staffs of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance 
Branch. These appointments include executive personnel, placement supervisors, 
counsellors and training officers, both ex-service men and ex-service women. 

A special officer, an assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour, assists 
in the co-ordination of the various functions of the Department in relation to 
veterans affairs. This officer also acts as liaison officer with other departments 
dealing with ex-service personnel. 


Reinstatement Administration—Reinstatement officers have been appointed 
to the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch to administer 
the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act and the Reinstatement Regulations. 
A Chief Enforcement Officer presides at headquarters in Ottawa, with re- 
presentatives in Regional and Local Employment Offices. It is the task of 
the Reinstatement Officer to advise on reinstatement, investigate difficulties on 
behalf of employers and ex-service personnel, and enforce the Act and 
Regulations. 

From the Department’s experience in enforcement of the Act it is evident 
that employers are anxious to fulfil their obligations. There has been no instance 
as yet where it has been necessary to consider legal action against an employer 
and, in fact, most employers have seemed anxious to go beyond the letter of 
the law in assisting their returning veterans. 


Employment Service—The National Employment Service has been expanded 
to provide facilities for the ex-service man’s rehabilitation. 

A Veterans Placement Division has been set up within the Employment 
Service. This new Division is charged with the responsibility of placing 
all ex-service personnel registered for employment. There is a Supervisor of 
Veterans Placement at Head Office in Ottawa with Regional Supervisors in the 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies and British Columbia. 

In the Local Offices of the Employment Service, Armed Forces Registration 
Units have been established to extend special consideration to discharge 
members of the Forces. These Units are responsible for registration for e 
ment, and for seeing that ex-service personnel are referred to suitable e 
ment. 
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The Special Placements Division of the Employment Service works in close 
co-operation with the Casualty Rehabilitation Section of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs in assisting to place handicapped ex-service personnel. Special 
Placements Units operate in the larger centres throughout. Canada. In smaller 
centres Local Office managers receive special training in placement of the 
disabled. 

Department of Labour officials have been appointed in communities across 
the country to act as counsellors and provide a rehabilitation service to all 
ex-members of the Forces. In the large communities, these officials operate 
an employment counselling service in the Rehabilitation Centres of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. These men, known as Veterans Employment Advisers, 
co-operate with the Department of Veterans Affairs counsellors to provide the 
ex-service man with complete rehabilitation assistance. 

In communities not large enough to warrant establishment of a Department 
of Veterans Affairs Office, a Veterans Officer will be appointed to the staff of 
the Employment Office to represent the Dominion Government on all phases — 
of rehabilitation. These men will be under the supervision of the Department 
of Labour but will receive training and instruction from officers of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs in the nearest rehabilitation centre and will act for 
all Government Departments. Their primary duty is to establish themselves 
as the focal point in the community for rehabilitation work and to provide 
information, advice and assistance in carrying out the Government’s rehabilita- 
tion program. 


Vocational Training—Canadian Vocational Training has been expanded 
to include rehabilitation vocational training for ex-members of the Armed 
Services. Up to March 31, 1945, discharged members of the Armed Forces, 
to the number of 9,032, had registered for courses. 

The particular phases of rehabilitation training which come under the 
Department of Labour include trade training, whether in industry or vocational 
schools, and pre-matriculation academic courses. The Department of Veterans 
Affairs administers the Regulations which provide for post-discharge training 
at university level, and also the highly specialized training necessary in the 
case of those discharged persons suffering from severe disabilities. 

Though actual training of the type already mentioned is under the Dominion- 
Provincial scheme (Canadian Vocational Training), the eligibility of discharged 
personnel for training, and the length of training to be given, must be approved 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs. Five main methods will be used in 
the rehabilitation phase of Canadian Vocational Training: (1) pre-employment 
classes; (2) indentured apprenticeship; (3) correspondence courses; (4) training 
on the job; and (5) pre-matriculation training. 


Interdepartmental Co-ordinating Committee on Rehabilitation.—An Inter- 
departmental Co-ordinating Committee on Rehabilitation was established early 
in 1944, with the approval of the Minister of Labour and the Minister of Pensions 
and National Health (now Veterans Affairs) “to study the legislation and regula- 
tions of the two Departments in regard to post-war training and employment 
of members of the Armed Services”. The Committee held its first meeting on 
March 29, 1944. In addition to the Departments of Labour and Veterans 
Affairs, the Committee has representatives from the Navy, the Army, the 
R.C.A.F., the Civil Service Commission, and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. The Deputy Minister of Labour is Chairman of the Committee. 
It is the duty of this Committee to review all policies touching on the training 
and employment of ex-members of the Services, and to recommend procedures 
to be followed by the Departments of Labour and of Veterans Affairs in 
carrying out training and employment programs. 
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Since the close of the fiscal year, provisions of the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act were extended to include those on active service in the present 
war in the naval, military or air forces of any of the United Nations, who were 
employed in Canada prior to September 9, 1939. 

An Advisory Committee on Rehabilitation and Re-establishment, under 
the chairmanship of the Deputy Minister of Labour, was set up by Order in 
Council P.C. 4883, June 20, 1945, to consider rehabilitation problems where 
more than one Department is concerned and to co-ordinate all rehabilitation 
activities at the Headquarters level. This Committee supersedes the informal 
Inter-Departmental Co-ordinating Committee on Rehabilitation which has been 
sitting for more than a year. 

A Royal Commission on Veterans Qualifications was established by Order 
in Council P.C. 2486, April 10, 1845, to make recommendations upon the securing 
of credits in civil life, whether in employment or in educational courses, for 
training and technical experience gained while in the Forces. In its study of 
the relationship between jobs in industry and trade training in the Services, and 
between training in the Forces and university and other academic courses, the 
Commission confers with the provinces, employers and unions. 
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Xi.—RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


The work of the Research and Statistics Branch continued on the expanded 
scale resulting from the increased responsibilities of the Department of Labour 
since the outbreak of war. Under the Branch as now constituted the earlier 
and continuing functions have been co-ordinated with those of a more recent 
and specialized nature. 

The functions of the Branch include the collection, analysis and publication 
of statistical and other information on wage rates, strikes and lockouts, collective 
agreements, labour oganization, unemployment among union members, fatal 
industrial accidents and placement operations of the local Employment and 
Selective Service Offices. In addition, many special projects, some of a temporary 
and some of a continuing nature, were conducted by the Branch during the 
year. 

In the field of wage rate statistics, collection and analysis of data from 
employers and trade unions were carried out on the greatly extended scale 
required for the administrative purposes of the Department and for the National 
War Labour Board. Numerous inquiries were received from governmental] 
officials, employers and employees with regard to wage rates and special compila- 
tions were made for the purpose of answering these inquiries. 

Reports are received annually from labour organizations in Canada with 
regard to their membership, affiliation and other matters, and on the basis of 
these reports the annual report on Labour Organization in Canada is compiled. 
An up-to-date directory of trade union officials is maintained in the Branch. 

In addition to the regular work of obtaining copies of all collective agree- 
ments, as far as possible, and the summarizing of certain typical agreements 
in the Labour Gazette, the Branch undertook to make a series of analytical 
studies of current agreements on file, by industry and topic. The first of these 
studies, covering the pulp and paper industry, was prepared for publication 
_ during the year and appeared in the April 1945 issue of the Labour Gazette. 
| The Branch continued work on the Occupational History Survey of the 
Armed Forces, which was carried out in order to obtain information regarding the 
occupational status, occupational experience and post-war occupational prefer- 
ence, etc., of the members of the Forces. The second survey of employment 
in all industries except agriculture, regular governmental ‘activities and domestic 
service, conducted in January 1944, was brought to publication stage during the 
year. Employers were requested to make returns showing the number of their 
employees by sex, age and marital status. Practically one hundred per cent 
of the employers concerned made returns, giving a very complete picture of 
Canada’s working population. The summary totals have been released for 
publication. In addition to this comprehensive survey, several other surveys 
of employment were conducted during the year, concerning such matters as 
post-war employment in Canada and post-war intentions of those employed. 
Studies in the geographical and industrial distribution of the working force 
were carried out and the Branch participated with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in a study of shifts and changes in population. Assistance was given 
to the Department of National Defence (Army) in conducting a survey of 
post-war plans of soldiers. 

Regular reports on a monthly or weekly basis were made on the operations 
of the local offices of the National Employment Service. These reports covered 
the volume of placement work done in each office and analysed the labour 
supply and demand according to industries and occupations. Special reports 
were regularly prepared covering the operation of Compulsory Employment 
Transfer Orders, employment in coal mines, temporary employment of farmers 
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in other industries, etc. Employment statistics covering the operations of the 
local National Selective Service Offices are prepared for the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and the statistical tables resulting from this work are 
published in the Annual Report of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
The main reports compiled by the Research and Statistics Branch are published 
in the Labour Gazette. Estimates of Canada’s manpower distribution, indicating 
the proportions of the population in the Armed Forces, gainfully occupied, in 
agriculture, etc., were prepared and are shown in Table 1. 

The work of the Occupational Division, which collects and analyses informa- 
tion concerning occupations in Canadian industries, was further developed during 
the year. 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour—Information concerning wage rates and 
hours of labour is obtained annually from employers and from labour organiza- 
tions, and from time to time in connection with strikes and lockouts, arbitration, 
conciliation and mediation in industrial disputes, proceedings under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, preparation of fair wages schedules, ete. 
Reports from representative employers are requested showing the rates of wages 
for the principal classes of labour in their employ, hours of work per day and 
per week, particulars of any shift operations, rates of pay for overtime work, 
Sundays and holidays. Information regarding other conditions of employment 
is also requested, such as production or incentive bonuses, annual vacation 
and sick leave with pay. 

The Department has published a series of annual reports on Wages and 
Hours of Labour for the years 1921 to 1941 inclusive, as supplements to the 
Labour Gazette. These contained a table of index numbers of rates of wages, 
as well as tables of wage rates and hours of labour for the main occupations 
in most industries. No report in the series was issued applying to 1942, No. 25, 
which applied to 1941, being published as a supplement to the Labour Gazette, 
for October 1942. A table of index numbers covering the period 1901 to 1942 
was published, however, in the Labour Gazette for December 1943, and again 
in October 1944, including figures for the year 1943. 

* Report No. 26 will be published shortly as a supplement to the Labour. 
azette. 

This Report will show statistics, mainly for 1943, of wage rates and norma] 
hours of labour for selected occupations by industry, and by province or region, 
also, in some cases, by cities. The Report will also contain a new index number 
of wage rates calculated for the period 1939-1943 on the base of rates in 1939, 
the last pre-war year, as 100. These new figures are shown by main industrial 
groups, as well as by individual industries, in Table 2. For the period 1901- 
1939, the index previously published has been converted to the new base 
1939 — 100, and the whole series 1901-1943 may be seen in Table 3. 

' “The general level of wages in Canada during 1943 was the highest yet 
recorded, the index covering six main industrial groups being 32-8 per cent 
higher than in 1939 and about 24 per cent higher than in 1920—the peak of the 
inflationary movement following World War I. For the period August 1939 
to December 1943, the index number of the cost of living advanced 18-4 per cent. 

During the period 1939-1943, considerable increase im wage rates in all 
industries was indicated, continuing the advance from the low levels of the 
depression reached in 1933. From 1939 to 1940, the general index number 
of wage rates advanced 3-9 per cent; from 1940 to 1941, 8-8 per cent; 1941 
to 1942, 8-3 per cent; and from 1942 to 1943, 8-4 per cent. The gradually 
upward trend has continued from year to year in all industries since the outbreak 
of war. 

In addition to adjustments made by authority of the War Labour Boards, 
the wage data include any cost of living bonus paid, including the last bonus 
ordered by the National Board which became effective in November 1943. 
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TABLE 2.—_INDEX NUMBERS ae RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 


(Rates in 1939=100) 


INDUSTRY 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
PS: Pa ene: Clee Saeed y: meres Oocek  ee. tee. 100 104-9 | 114-0 | 125-9 143-1 
ogging, Eastern Canada............eeseeee eee este ees 100 105-9 | 114-8 | 124-9 142-0 
Logging, Western Canada.............seeeeeeeee eee eeee 100 101-1 | 110-8 | 129-7 147-5 
Mining...... Spee Oe ee 100 102-5 | 111-2} 116-6 123-7 
Boal Mibihe |. GS), . | SK nd. hes atheros te ee ones eees 100 102-1} 109-4} 113-1 124-8 
MetaleMining, 6:21). .4 i. DUE. ise eee sete eneess 100 102-8 | 112-2] 118-7 123-1 
Metal Mining, Quebec and Ontario...............--.. 100 103-0 | 112-2} 118-0 121-7 
Metal Mining, Manitoba and Saskatchewan.......... 100 101-0 | 107-8 | 114-4 121-7 
Metal Mining, British Columbia.................+--- 100 102-7 113-7 | 123-0 128-7 
Manufacturing. ........... 2. ccc cee cee te ete e ee ee eens 100 104-3 | 115-2} 125-5 135-6 
Toxtile Products:i i... SAN. 1 US fet eee ean ewtewes 100 106-6 | 118-6} 128-3 139-9 
Primary Textile Products..............:eeeeeee ee ees 100 107-5 | 119-0 | 127-8 140-4 
Mdtton Warn and@Gloth. Vi... issciss cscs eaeeees 100 109-6 | 123-8} 128-1 136-6 
Woollen Warn and Cloth is... is. cci sec ei ae eeens 100 107-6 | 120-1 136-6 152-8 
Knitting—Hosiery, Underwear and Outerwear .. 100 105:8 | 112-5 | 123-6 138-5 
Rayon, Yarn and Fabrics.......... 1 WE at ae 100 106-8 122-9 129-0 141-3 
Se Sey Sey ae A A RY 9 RE RF ee 100 105-3 118-0 129-0 139-3 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats............ 100 107-2 | 117-9 | 129-8 146-6 
pO PRO POO TAT GA VEN 2 Ty a ae eee rere) OMe tn Ce 100 106-0 | 118-2] 133-3 140-8 
STS Ce Re eS a arene 100 102-4 107-0 122-6 135-9 
Women’s and Children’s Coats and Suits........ 100 101-7 | 126-9] 1381-8 134-5 
Women’s and Children’s Dresses...............- 100 106-1 | 118-8 | 127-5 133-2 
Ruier Pronuewsi ks . Oaks. MEIN Bd, hi 100 102-1 | 117-1 127-1 129-9 
Pulp and Paper Products...........:- sees eeee eee e ee eeees 100 103-3 | 108-4} 118-7 118-1 
Pulp and its Products........ 0... eee e seer eee eees 100 104-6 109-5 | 115-1 120-0 
WOT. i bed fed OR eet ey oo dete 100 108-1 | 114-4] 124-0 128-6 
STOWDI «0 ley ce o> <p te ae om Ewe te hep beg 100 103-7 | 107-7 | 109-6 115-4 
Paper other than Newsprint..............-00e05: 100 103-4 | 107-5 | 113-2 120-1 
Paper, Bones sig aig och sl ofe open BR ary top * Sp ye oa Hels siete 100 102-9 115-5 | 123-9 128-9 
Printing and Publishing..............-..+seeeeeeeees 100 101-7 | 105-8 110-0 113-6 
Newspaper Printing............ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 100 101-3 | 105-5 | 108-3 111-6 
Job Printing and Publishing................-+.-- 100 101-4 | 105-9 | 110-6 113-8 
Lithographing, Photo-engraving, Stereotyping 
and Blectrotyping... 0.6.) vb ee dees eet ees 100 103-5 | 106-4] 114-6 117-8 
Lumber and its Products...........eccececeeceeeccereees 100 104-4 | 117-7 | 131-0 141-9 
Sawmill Product8.....6). cece cece sc ee ceca cceneaes 100 105-0 | 115-0 | 130-7 143-8 
Planing Mills, Sash, Doors, etc...........-+-+seeeee 100 105-0 | 120-0 | 123-7 128-7 
MRAP OT ee ee a oe ix 2 ee oe oe dee ae Ca ones 100 101-7 | 125-0} 139-0 147-6 
Edible Plant Products + .:dsiee ds Sos oe sc erinerie th ¢oedns 03 4> 100 102-9 | 115-0} 122-5 129-4 
a Be abe Seamer ges, es Pacman: pe telibentr se au: gloria I (Pe RE 100 103-1} 113-9} 121-5 128-7 
‘Bakery Products... 0.20.00 s 0.0. eben edhe ceeees 100 102-9 115-5 123-9 128-9 
BIsCUIES] ott he «tats -bujecs cashier brasceek ee 100 103-5 114-4 121-8 131-9 
RCOMIAGHIOREEY 3s os ois Hear cao 2 ede we oe detente te = spin eld 2 100 101-9 | 114-5] 118-2 130-0 
Wiel P ra wets... Ae oes eo Ge die AS oss LA Sees es 100 105-3 | 113-7 | 121-7 127-3 
Leather and its Products.............sse sees e erence eeees 100 105-9 | 122-5] 134-8 142-9 
Leather (Tanning) 300.6) eds less bn ape F8 ale eyed > 100 104-5 | 119-5 133-9 148-9 
eR TOES |. Ae ks ole ebe gs pete de> "eg «le 100 106-2 | 123-2] 1385-0 141-7 
Edible Animal Products (Meat Products)............+.+- 100 10829. lead ose 110-0 127-2 
Iron and its Products............ 0. cece eee eee eee eeeees 100 102-7 | 112-9 | 125-6 138-8 
Crude, Rolled and Forged Products............++++- 100 101-5 | 108-1 122-2 135-5 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products...........--+-- 100 104-5 116-0 | 120-9 137-0 
Machinery, Engines, Boilers, Tanks, etc............- 100 105-0 | 116-2] 129-7 141-7 
Aire Ol. wanton ba. otk . RRR » ceriee bee bs -- 100 99-0} 109-5 | 122-7 134-0 
Shipbuilding (Steel Ships)............s.seeeeereeeeee 100 104-9 | 121-2] 182-2 144-4 
Motor Vehicles (Automobiles)............:e sees eens 100 100-6 | 108-6 | 115-8 122-7 
Motor Vehicles Equipment and Parts............+-+- 100 103-4 | 110-2 | 127-0 145-7 
Stoves, Furnaces, etc..........e cece cece cree ee eeeeees 100 104-5 115-6 131-0 143-5 
Agricultural Implements:...........++++eseere eee 100 105-1 | 117-6] 136-7 151-9 
Sheet Metal Products............02-seeee ce eeeeeeeee 100 103-9 | 114-1 126-4 138-2 
Tobacco Products............. sce eee e tence ee eeeeeeneees 100 102-8 | 113-0| 120-4 131-5 
Tobacco and Cigarettes...........6s- cece reer eeeees 100 102-5 | 113-4] 119-9 130-8 
i 100 104-1 | 110-8] 124-5 135-1 
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TABLE 2._INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY—1939-1943 
; —Concluded 
(Rates in 1939=100) 
eee 
INDUSTRY 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


rr rr | 
7 


Manufacturing—Concluded : we | | 
Beverages (Brewery Products).................. scoborngaans 100 103-9 | 113-3] 117-1 121-9 


Electric Current Production and Distribution............ 100 103-3 | 112-0] 120-2 129-6 
Electrical Apparatus, eto Git ..).. i... 1..,.5...62....... 100 105-6 | 123-2 133-7 146-4 
Radin Sete and Partan:. J. dog...1-°....... ones 100 105-5 | 125-5 | 188-1 151-3 
Electrical Apparatus..................... eer rete 100 105-7 | 118-8 | 129-9 137-0 
Construction................ Toe RES pages Palette 100 | 104-5} 111-6] 118-6] 127-7 
Transportation and Communication...................... 100 102-2 | 107-5] 115-1 125-7 
Transpartationneri: .) fae Eo oe Ko oe tae 100 102-3 107-6 | 115-5 125-9 
ater Transportation (inland and coastal)........... 100 105-2 | 1138-3] 125-8 137-3 

Steam Ratwaye.t 2.0081. O0t..4.......... kk. 00 100-3 | 104-9] 113-0 124-4 
Eleetric Street Raibways. !).06!...)4.............2.. 100 104-9 110-1 114-9 122-4 
Communication—Telephone............................. 100 101-3 106-4 | 112-0 123-9 
Seasice—Lanndries:aey .).! 2.0... a. Be. 100 105-4 | 110-5] 116-5 127-3 
General Averace.2.51/,.(5-001.. nla ee 100 | 103-9} 113-1} 122-5] 132-8 


Labour Organization in Canada——Most of the “local unions” in Canada are 
branches of trade unions, many of which are organizations having branches both 
in Canada and in the United States. The Canadian locals of these international 
unions are, in most cases, affiliated with either of two central Canadian bodies, 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada or the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
The Canadian locals which are branches of unions affiliated in the United States 
with the American Federation of Labor are affiliated with the Trades and Labor 
Congress, and those which are branches of international unions affiliated in the 
United States with the Congress of Industrial Organizations are affiliated with 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. Each of the Canadian Congresses has 
afiliated with it also a number of purely Canadian organizations, either trade 
unions with branches in different places or merely local unions. 


Of the international unions not affiliated with either of the Canadian 
Congresses the most important are the four railroad brotherhoods of engineers, 
firemen and enginemen, conductors and trainmen. Most of the other railway 
employees’ unions are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, the principal exception being the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
which is the largest of the National unions and which is affiliated with the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

The other main central labour body is the Canadian and Catholie Con- 
federation of Labour, with which the National Catholic “federations” or unions 
in the Province of Quebec are affiliated (see Tables 4 and ey 

A new high figure was recorded for trade union membership in Canada at 
724,188 for the end of 1944, as compared with 664,533 for the end of 1943. 

According to reports received from branches of local unions, there were 
210,952 members in Ontario, 175,993 in Quebec, 90,702 in British Columbia, 
85,095 in Nova Scotia, 33,100 in Manitoba, 28,504 in Alberta, 17,980 in New 
Brunswick, 16,557 in Saskatchewan, and 925 in Prince Edward Island. 

Montreal headed the list of cities with 92,980 members and Toronto was 
second with 62,364. Next, in order of size of reported local memberships, were 
Vancouver with 55,917, Winnipeg with 24,682, Windsor with 21,283, Quebec with 
14,039, London with 9,198, Edmonton with 9,161, and Hamilton with 9,077.. In 
1944, there were 44 urban centres with 20 or more. locals, as compared with 
38 such centres in 1943. 
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Of 4,123 local unions of all kinds in Canada in 1944, reports on female 
membership were received from 1,040 locals, which showed a total of 68,630 
women members. In 1943, a total female membership of 75,814 was reported 
by 928 locals. 


More complete information is contained in the Annual Report on Labour 
Organization 1n Canada published by the Department. 


Industrial Accidents —The Department maintains a record of fatalities from 
accidents to workers during the course of their employment or arising out of it, 
or resulting from industrial diseases. Figures as to such fatalities during the 
calendar year 1944, with information as to causes, were published quarterly in 
the Labour Gazette, and a summary for the year, together with a statistical 
analysis, appeared in the issue for March 1945 (pp. 428-436). As in previous 
years, information was obtained from the various provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, other provincial and Dominion authorities, factory inspectors, 
Departments of Mines, etc., from Labour Gazette correspondents and from 
newspapers. 


TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN Seer RS OF 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1943 
(Rate in 1939=100) 


Cae Water | Elec- | Steam Manu- Gene 


Year | struc- | Trans-]| tric Rail- | Coal | Metal fac- |Logging| Laun- | Tele- eral 
tion por- Rail- | ways | Mining | Mining | turing dries | phones| Aver= 

tation | ways age 
a 35°3 43-9 32-8 33-7 47-4 Gio We. tas ae ier ee eee ae 38-1 
1902... 37-7 44-] 34-9 35-2 48-0 GHG" teeter ee Doe Ses seis | mee es ad 49-6 
1903.... 39-5 43-9 36-5 36-8 48-9 TUG Tg ae Ree 8 ig SUP el iL ane 44-4 
1904.... 40-9 44-5 37-5 37-6 48-8 yon eet Ras OIG Lat cdcen td BE Bains 42-3 
1905... 42-8 44-7 37-7 36-5 49-5 OST UES rete BUCO. ite nada Leeda” 43-4 
1906..... 45-0 45-5 39-0 38-9 50-1 40H i oa ee i Se ae ihe ey a 44-9 
FN Vaca, oi 47-0 46-5 41-8 39-6 53-6 OE ee se gitet ges a 0 Jes Senn Nee ema ease 46-3 
ToS... 47-7 47-6 42-0 42-2 54-3 O2c Onley. ac HSS eee as ow cakes > 47-4 
FS ke»: 48-7 48-3 41-7 42-3 54-5 Goth: as:.8 GL01 Bett. Tae) x. 48-3 
hg ih 50-9 48-4 44-0 44-] 54-0 O22 Orla. aces GA ORE exces acon oF 49.9 
VS ee 52-9 49-1 45-2 46-9 55°9 63-1 45-0 656 )errceesclee rents 49-2 
1912..... 56-2 50-1 A7-4 47-9 56-4 66-3 45-8 OYeairtai al oalthstx 289 59-8 
ADB cui. t 58-6 52-0 51-3 49-0 57-3 65-3 47-2 68-7 472 Oct clue. bo 52-1 
1914..... 59-1 52-8 51-8 49-9 58-4 65-4 48-7 64-3 497 Qitte nan 52-8 
BOLD: 2, 59-4 54-0 50-2 49-8 58-7 66-2 50-1 61-1 AT Balls. a9 bm. 53-2 
1916..... 60-0 54-9 52:5 51-8 64-0 73-2 54-3 73-0 50a Vid ni60. 928 56-9 
POAT USs\.. 64-4 64-5 58-8 61-0 |. 75-0 81-1 60-4 95-8 56 <Bubrisiv. he. 65-2 
2918 662. « 73-8 78-6 73°3 77-3 90-5 88-1 69-2} 110-3 65 Orb stiesn:. 6 716-6 
i ae 86-8 86-7 83-8 90-1 97-8 88-4 85-0 | 127-3 (te 2 eee 93-0 
1920..... 106-0 | 105-2 99-7} 108-2] 113-3] 102-9] 102-4] 142-5 88-2 92-2 107-6 
1921..... 99-9 96-0 98-6 95:9} 119-4 95-2 95-4 | 102-2 97-3 91-8 97-5 
1922... 95-3 86-7 94-6 90-3 113-4 88-0 89-2 79-6 98-2 87-2 91-1 
vn eamana 97°5 91-5 95-6 91-2 113-4 91-9 92-5 93-5 99-6 88-6 93-6 
1924..... 99-4 90-2 95-7 91-2 110:3 92-0 93-2 105-9 99-9 89-0 94-8 
1925... 99-8 90-4 96-4 91-2 96-1 93-3 92-3 95-2 99-0 89-1 93-8 
1926..... 100-9 90-2 96-7 91-2 96-0 93-2 92-8 95-5 99-9 89-7 94-4 
1927... 2°: 105-0 91-3 97-5 97-1 96-3 93-3 94-1 97-7 | 100-8 91-4 96-4 
Cy 108-7 91-9 99-6 97-1 96-8 93-2 94-8 99-0 | 101-6 93-1 97-5 
i 29 an 115-8 96-1 101-9 100-0 96-8 93-8 95-4 98-7 101-8 94-2 99-2 
1930..... 119-1 97-2 102-3 100-0 97-1 93-9 95-5 97-5 102-0 94-7 99-9 
1G8E. z:.. 114-7 93-0 101-9 97-5 97-1 92-6 93-1 81-5 101-5 95-0 96-6 
Yea... .. 104-5 86-5 98-1 90-1 94-1 89-7 87-0 67-1 99-0 88-6 89-7 
ives: 92-5 81-2 93-8 88-0 92-8 88-6 82-9 57°4 97-0 87-9 85-1 
1934..... 90-7 80-5 93-7 85-0 93-4 90-9 85-2 65:7 96-1 93-7 85-9 
1985... :. 93-6 81-1 94-3 90-1 95-0 92-6 87-0 73:1 96-6 93-0 88-4 
1986.5" . 94-2 82-4 95-2 90-1 95-1 94-9 89-1 80-9 97-1 93-8 90-0 
1987.5... 96-9 92-0 97-8 96-0 95-6 99-1 96-1 93-9 98-3 98-5 96-7 
1938...... 99-2 99-1 99-4 | 100-0] 100-0 99-6 99-2} 101-8 99-7 99-7 99-6 
1939..... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 109-6 
1940..... 104-5 105-2 104-9 100-3 102-1 102-8 104-3 104-9 105-4 101-3 103-9 
194 ES arc 111-6 113-3 110-1 104-9 109-4 112-2 115-2 114-0 110-5 106-4 1143-1 
1942... 118- 6 125-8 114-9 113-0 113-1 118-7 125-5 125-9 116-5 112-0 122-5 
1943. 0%. 127-7 137-3 122-4 124-4 124-8 123): 1 135-6 143-1 127-3 123-9 132-8 
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Information concerning fatal industrial accidents in Canada during the first 
quarter of the year 1945 may be found in the May 1945 issue of the Labour 
Gazette (pp. 788-789). 

With regard to non-fatal accidents, certain statistics covering the calendar 
year 1944 were published in the March 1945 issue of the Labour Gazette 
(pp. 437-488). 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.——The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout the country, showing their member- 
ship and the number of members unemployed. The record was commenced on 
a quarterly basis at the end of 1915, but at the beginning of 1919 was placed 
on a monthly basis. Since the beginning of 1944, the statistics were again 
obtained only once in each quarter, that is, at the end of March, June, etc. From 
these reports the percentage of the membership covered by the reports which 
was unemployed is calculated. 

Statistics were published quarterly during 1944 in the Labour Gazette by 
provinces and by groups of industries. Statistics for the end of each quarter 
in 1944, with comparative figures for the previous year and certain earlier 
periods, were published in the issue for May 1945 (pp. 759-760). 


TABLE 4.-NUMBER OF LOCAL UNIONS AND THEIR MEMBERSHIP IN CANADA, BY 
AFFILIATION, DECEMBER 31, 1944 


Number of Member- 


Affiliation Locals ship 

‘Trades and Labor Congress of Canada... 01... ccl ae ee ee ee 2,274 284, 732 
American: Federationoi@abortsuty one. 98 & axicacks em Sw bos iliekes . 29 9,516 
Pavatian Congress On Lapoie yi)! : Seokle woe, . «cbetomaccel beta make oe oe 894 272,146 
Weongress Of Industrial Organizations?... {7 RPS |e Oe OR eee ee 59 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour.............cccceeccccccccee 296 74, 624 
International Railway Brotherhoods (independent)..............0.eeceeceeee 366 36, 147 
Wanadian Federation ‘of Liapour®). P52): oP QEae | SRC Pree aT ey 1 220 
Unaffiliated National and International Unions...............000cccccceeeee. 199 35,433 
niiiiietatbocal one. 2 a eee nee, eel ee ke) ee eee 59 11,211 

Potalss isd Ooh POL OM emer Oanh. Ca eters, domme 4,123 724, 188 


es a ee ee ee ee ae oe en ee 

1 These comprise international unions affiliated with the A.F. of L. in the United States, the Canadian 
branches of which are not affiliated with the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. The 40 local or 
federal unions with 7,115 members, which received their charters directly from the A.F. of L., have been 
included under the Trades and Labor Congress in the Table as they are affiliated with that body. 

2 These comprise international unions affiliated with the C.I.O. in the United States, the Canadian 
branches of which are not affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

’ The membership shown is for the only affiliated union which reported its membership to the Depart- 
ment. 


TABLE 5.—DISTRIBUTION OF UNION MEMBERSHIP BY MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 
CALENDAR YEARS 1943 AND 1944, WITH PERCENTAGE CHANGE 


3—eweew>s#wowOnNaeeEoaoeoOwawavDOO0O9@Two*oO0m>@™S$S9a@9@w@na9O@o@TqTwHowooOS0NaO0T]HT) eee 


1943 1944 Percentage 

Industry = |] change 1944 

Member- | Per cent Member- | Per cent | over 1943 

ship of total ship of total 

Mining and Quarrying... 4.40... ..i.ee. 36, 825 5-5 38,601 5-3 + 4-8 
Matals. }acae. sc ete o:ceaeetey. . See 199, 487 39-0 193, 336 26-7 — 3-1 
Constructions... 1.4.00... aes .. 1008. 60,084 9-0 57,501 8-0 — 59 
Light, Heat and Power................. 7,918 1-2 9,300 1-3 +17-5 
Wood and Wood Products............... 38,689 5-8 48,941 6-7 +26-5 
Printing and Publishing................. 10,579 1-6 12,212 1-7 +15-4 
Steam Railway Transportation.......... 108, 128 16-4 121, 245 16-7 +12-1 
Other Transportation, ....o...0....¢.00. 40,823 6-1 45,236 6-2 +10-8 
DONMICES. i 712... ket ceiae . « -toteas. « bi 57,484 8-7 70,675 9-8 +22-9 
Clothing, Footwear an ;. .. e.acecs . 2. bes 37,563 5-6 39, 592 5-5 + 5-4 
BL ex piles’ onan an es Oh As are. cleans 18, 084 2% 27,996 3-9 +54-8 
BH OMELS.. . bi 205 1 LA Eee he Domed: . bot ee 19, 183 2-9 28, 737 4-0 +49-8 
All Other Industriesss :) /s erat. Javan: 29, 686 4-5 30,816 4-2 + 3-9 
Teotals-s.rcccceeses cociseret 664, 533 100-0 724, 188 100-0 + 9-0 
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XI.—SPECIAL SERVICES 


The Labour Gazette——Throughout the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945, 
the Labour Gazette, official monthly publication of the Department of Labour, 
continued its record of labour legislation, employment and unemployment, wages 
and hours of labour, price trends and the cost of living, industrial relations, 
industrial disputes, conciliation, activities of labour organizations, collective 
agreements, decisions of the National War Labour Board, training activities, 
industrial health and accidents, women in industry, National Selective Service 
and the activities of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

As in former years, articles were included on industrial, social and economic. 
conditions in Great Britain, the United States and other countries where these 
had a bearing on conditions in Canada. 

In addition to the coverage of purely labour and industrial matters, issues 
of the Labour Gazette contained informative articles on economic stabilization, 
post-war reconstruction, social security, and related material from other Govern- 
ment Departments. 

The average monthly distribution of the Labour Gazette during the calendar 
year 1944 was 16,445 (12,895 in English and 3,550 in French), an increase of 
2.757 copies as compared with the average monthly distribution of 1943. The 
average monthly paid circulation was 8,862 (an increase of 962 over 1943) of 
which 6,845 were of the English edition and 2,017 were of the French edition. 
A nominal subscription of 20 cents a year is charged, the purpose of the subscrip- 
tion being to keep the distribution within the limits of actual demands, rather 
than to meet the cost of production. In addition to the paid circulation, the 
Labour Gazette is issued gratuitously to certain public bodies and institutions, as 
well as to persons who from time to time supply information required by the 
Department. The average monthly distribution of complimentary copies was 
6,583, of which 5,488 were of the English edition and 1,095 of the French edition. 

At the close of each year a limited number of volumes are bound, with a 
classified index, and sold to subscribers at $2 a volume. 


Information Division—Since January 1, 1948, when it was established, the 
work of the Information Division has been to provide a broad publicity service 
for the several branches of the Department, including National Selective Service 
and the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch, as well as 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) and the National War Labour 
Board. It has been the policy of the Department to keep the public fully 
informed, not only in relation to the peacetime and wartime legislation it adminis- 
ters, but also on the operations of the several branches. 

The Division is responsible for the preparation and issue of press releases 
on all policies and activities of the Department. During the fiscal year under 
review 596 news releases were issued. 

During the year the Department found it necessary to carry out several 
advertising campaigns to notify the public concerning regulations, labour supply 
projects, and similar matters. Newspapers and other publications, radio stations, 
posters, photographs, films, and circular letters were all used extensively in the 
several campaigns carried on through the Information Division. 
| Several special articles on various departmental activities and operations 
were provided on request to interested publications. A substantial number of 
general inquiries on labour and industrial relations were also handled. 

Officers of the Division regularly co-operated with officers of the Wartime 
Information Board and National Film Board, as well as those of other Depart- 
ments, on interdepartmental information projects, notably those on economic 
stabilization and rehabilitation. 
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The Department, through a special vote available under this Division, 
financially assisted the National Film Board in the operation of its Industrial 
Circuits, as an exhibition agency of Government films. 


Labour Legislation—A Report on Labour Legislation in Canada has been 
published by the Department annually since 1915. It contains the text or a sum- 
mary of the statutes and statutory orders affecting labour. In 1915, 1928 and 
1937, the Report took the form of a consolidation of all labour laws on the 
Dominion and provincial statute-books at the end of those years. Reports for 
intervening years covered only legislation enacted during the year but the Report 
for 1941-42 covers the two years. The volume for 1943 contains an index to the 
Reports for 1937-43. ao | 

Laws passed by the Dominion Parliament and the Provincial Legislatures 
are summarized in the Labour Gazette at the close of each session. Regulations 
issued under statutory authority and judgments of the Courts in labour cases 
are also reviewed in the Labour Gazette. Data on labour legislation in other 
countries are kept up-to-date and information concerning some aspects of such 
legislation is published from time to time. 

In addition to special articles in the Labour Gazette, pamphlets dealing with 
particular classes of labour laws are issued in printed or mimeographed form. 
Some of these are published annually. Legislation concerning minimum wages 
and maximum hours of labour has been summarized annually for some years in 
a Supplement to the Labour Gazette. In June, are published the standards in 
the various provinces with respect to school attendance, child labour, hours of 
labour, minimum wages and workmen’s compensation. A detailed analysis of 
Canadian workmen’s compensation laws is issued in July of each year. In April 
1942, a pamphlet was printed giving the text of the Orders in Council affecting 
labour which had been passed by the Dominion Government to deal with wartime 
conditions, and in June 1943, a revised edition was issued. 

The Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation was 
formed in May 1938. The objects of the organization, which consists of all 
Dominion and Provincial Departments or Boards charged with the administration 
of any labour law, are to serve as a medium for the exchange of information, to 
promote the highest standards of law administration and enforcement and to 
bring about uniform standards of provincial legislation. The provinces pay a 
membership fee of $25 a year and the Dominion Department of Labour bears 
the cost of reporting and distributing to the members the proceedings of the 
annual conference. : 

At its sixth annual meeting in Ottawa on May 3-5, 1943, the topics discussed 
included factory inspection and accident prevention, legislation concerning collec- 
tive bargaining, women in industry, minimum wages and hours of labour. 
No conference was held in 1944. 
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XII.—WARTIME CONTROL OF JAPANESE POPULATION 


The British Columbia Security Commission, appointed in March 1942, and 
acting under the direction of the Minister of Labour, was charged with the task 
of evacuating all persons of the Japanese race from certain strategic areas of 
British Columbia and of arranging for their settlement elsewhere. The evacua- 
tion was completed early in 1948 and the Commission was dissolved. The 
powers of the Commission reverted to the Minister of Labour, and for administra- 
tive purposes were vested in a Commissioner of Japanese placement, with head 
office at Vancouver. | 


During the fiscal year 1944-45, the Department continued the administration 
of the placement, maintenance, education and control of persons of Japanese 
ancestry in Canada, totalling 23,902 persons at March 31, 1945. 


Efforts were continued to place employable Japanese Canadian adults in 
o¢cupations and areas where wartime labour shortages were most critical, and 
the success of this policy is indicated by the following approximate distribution 
of employed adults in March 1945: 


Adults employed in farming, mainly on the Prairies ..............00. 4,000 
Adults employed in trade, service and industry, mainly in Eastern 

Res ee rt ee ee trate sis bi hohe ws de eplainew Mee ee wo 6 0 ene 2,500 - 
Men employed in forest industries, over half being placed in British 

RP ORNEINSIT MN ARR eS rea Go Geb 0 9 Face. olF ohh: as alae oe $69 98 2,000 
Auute i miscellaneous employment 2.6. ve ccm ees 500 

ere it RO RM ME oe he Saslaahs hile ogi gutsianin: SNe’ a 9,000 


Of the Japanese in Canada, 62 per cent are living in the interior of British 
Columbia, 20 per cent on the Prairies, and 18 per cent in Eastern Canada. 
Seventy-five per cent are Canadian citizens and 61 per cent are Canadian born. 
In an increasing variety of employment, from nursing and teaching to beet 
growing and work in radio plants, Japanese Canadian evacuees in various 
provinces have been helping industriously on Canada’s home front where most 
needed. 

The aged and infirm, the dependents of internees, the children, and other 
unemployables were given maintenance in the Housing Centres in the interior 
of British Columbia. Of these, 2,100 required full maintenance and 1,700 partial 
maintenance last winter, a reduction of 600 from the total during 1944. A few 
families on the Prairies and in the East also required medical and other assistance 
for short periods. 


The education of Canadian-born Japanese children proceeded along the 
same lines as in the previous year. According to various inspectors, the schools 
and the teachers are of good calibre. All instruction is given in English and the 
course of studies is that provided by the provincial curriculum. 


On August 4, 1944, the Prime Minister in the House of Commons made an 
important statement of policy covering Japanese in Canada. It was recognized 
that the problem was a national one, but the House was reminded that the 
greater proportion of the Japanese were loyal Canadian citizens and that no 
Japanese had been charged with sabotage or disloyalty in Canada since the war 
began. The policy to be adopted, therefore, for the good of the loyal Japanese 
Canadians, as well as of the nation, was to be threefold: (1) to repatriate 
Japanese disloyal to Canada; (2) to resettle across Canada the loyal Japanese 
Canadians; and (3) to prohibit any immigration of Japanese into Canada after 
the war. With the co-operation of the provinces, this problem can be solved 
in a just and democratic manner. 
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In March 1945, after preliminary arrangements were completed, the 
segregation program was begun. All those volunteering to go back to Japan 
are being asked to sign a declaration to that effect, and will be gathered at one 
or two segregation centres until repatriation can be arranged. They are to be 
permitted to take their property or its value with them, and they will be given 
free transportation. 

Japanese Canadians desiring to remain in Canada, if employable and if 
their records show no evidence of disloyalty, are being urged to re-locate in a 
wide variety of employment east of the Rocky Mountains where jobs have 
been found for them at prevailing wages. 

It has been announced that steps will be taken to consider and pass on 
cases where persons have not decided upon one or other of the above alternatives. 
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XIV.—RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Although relief legislation expired March 31, 1941, there were certain 
expenditures for undischarged commitments under the Appropriation Act, 1944- 
45. These expenditures were incurred on relief settlement under agreements 
with the Provinces of Quebec and Manitoba. These agreements expired on 
March 31, 1942, but the plan provided for assistance over a four-year period 
from date of settlement, and in the Province of Quebec a further period of one 
year was provided for disbursing the balance of the original grant available 
to a settler at the termination of the four-year period, if in the opinion of 
the Province said expenditures would assist the settler in eventually becoming 
self-supporting. 

The Relief Settlement Plan was inaugurated under the provisions of the 
Relief Act of 1982, when agreements were entered into with all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island. Agreements were renewed under the Relief Acts 
of 1934 and 1935 up to March 31, 1936. Further agreements with the Provinces 
of Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta were entered into under the Unemployment 
Relief and Assistance Act, 1936, and the Unemployment and Agricultural Assist- 
ance Act, 1940. Table 1 shows disbursements made on claims rendered by the 
provinces during the fiscal year 1944-45. 


No expenditures for administration of this undertaking were incurred 
during the year by the Dominion, the work involved having been carried on by 
officers of the Department primarily engaged on other duties. Provincial claims 
paid during the fiscal year 1944-45 have been subject to audit by a representative 
of the Comptroller of the Treasury at provincial headquarters. 


TABLE 1—ALLOTMENTS AND DISBURSEMENTS RELATING TO UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF PROJECTS (RELIEF SETTLEMENT, FISCAL YEAR 1944-45), AS OF 
MARCH 81, 1945 


Payments to the Provinces 


Quebec 


Allotment 
Manitoba 


Beet OURIONIONG. 3 oo ws cnn 55> 252 “sua 5 $100, 000 $24, 169.63 $333.62 $24, 503.25 
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XV.—_GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


The Government Annuities Act (Chapter 7 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927, as amended by Chapter 33 of the Statutes of 1931) authorizes 
the issue of Government Annuities, it being considered “in the public interest 
that habits of thrift be promoted and that the people of Canada be encouraged 
and aided thereto so that provision may be made for old age”. Under the Act, 
the Minister of Labour may contract with any person resident or domiciled 
in Canada for the sale of a Government Annuity. 

A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in quarterly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of years 
certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, whichever period shall be the 
longer. Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are for 
purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age, by monthly, 
quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate annuities are 
for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed who wish to obtain 
immediate incomes in return for their accumulated savings. | 

Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its 
members, or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, 
of annuities otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. 
In the latter case the purchase money required may be derived partly from the 
wages of employees and partly from employers’ contributions. Under early 
pension plan agreements such employees were treated as individual annuitants. 
Later, group annuity contracts were adopted. Under such a contract a certificate 
1s issued to each employee participating, to be replaced by an immediate annuity 
contract when the purchase has been completed and the annuity has become 
due. Group annuity contracts have been issued in such large numbers as to 
cause a notable expansion of the Branch. 

The rate of interest at which rates for annuities are calculated is four per 
cent, and the mortality tables presently in use are the British annuity tables 
contained in “The Mortality of Annuitants, 1900-1920”, published by the 
Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, known as 
“a(f) and a(m) tables”, with a reduction of one year of age. 


Financial Statement.—From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception of 
the Annuities Branch, up to and inclusive of March 31, 1945, the total number 
of individual contracts and certificates issued was 125,500. Table 1 shows the 
number of individual contracts and certificates issued and net receipts by five- 
year periods to March 31, 1938, and thereafter by fiscal years, the number for 
the fiscal year under review being 15,796. Of these, 6,483 were contracts with 
individual annuitants and 9,313 were certificates issued-under all the sroup 
contracts—.e., additional certificates issued under group contracts previously 
effective as well as certificates issued during the year 1944-45 under new group 
contracts. There was a total of 270 group contracts under which, at the date 
under review, 33,058 registrations were in effect. In addition, 771 employees 
or members had been retired with vested annuities; 284 had died; and 4,759 
had withdrawn following change of employment. Among the contracts issued 
during the year were 1,630 immediate annuity contracts with an average amount 
of annuity of $359. 

The total net receipts since September 1, 1908, were $271,826,219.40, net 
receipts for the year under review being $33,076,435.98. These sums represent 
total receipts less premiums refunded without interest by reason of overpayment 
or cancellation of application for annuity. 
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The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1945, is shown 
in Table 2 to be $243,537,624. This includes the sum of $257,288 transferred 
to maintain the reserve. ) 

Of the 125,500 contracts and certificates issued since the inception of the 
Act, 13,316 were cancelled, leaving in effect 112,184 on March 31, 1945 (Table 
3). Annuity payment was being made under 30,531 of these and was 
deferred under the remaining 81,653. The total amount of annuity payable 
under vested contracts was $12,158,592, an average of $398 per contract. The 
value of all outstanding annuities was $243,537,624, of which $134,902,621 was 
the value of vested annuities and $108,635,003 the value of deferred annuities. 


Analysis of Vested Annuities —-Tables 4 (a) and 4 (b) given below were 
compiled from data regarding vested contracts (those under which annuity was 
TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND CERTIFICATES 


ISSUED AND NET RECEIPTS THEREUNDER, BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS TO MARCH 
31, 1938, AND THEREAFTER TO MARCH 31, 1945, BY FISCAL YEARS. 


‘Individual Individual 
: Contracts Contracts 

Five-year Period an Net Receipts | Fiscal Year Ending and Net Receipts 

Ending March 31 | Certificates March 31 Certificates 

Issued Issued 

$ cts. $ cts 
1 Fe eee Ue ER 3,106 16737,059 0%) 19396.) oss. opie 8,518 | 18,189,318 98 
tee tee. ee 1,379 1-912, 412511. 1940.... 0.2 ee eee 9,014 | 20,001,533 26 
POR a 32 44 VEC 8%: 1,162 3,039,186 26 | 1941.............5. 11,994 | 18,803,645 27 
POZO) eee i Aen 3, 289 10,742,535 37 1 1942... .c0cke sans 8, 593 19, 630, 644 58 
| se aoe 7,458 | 18,782,856 83 |.19438.....cccsseee05 9,608 | 20,415,365 41 
Peery Sasi. 26-220 785805, p20 10 jules se. rs hie... - 19,354 | 26,600,097 75 
a ce: are Ree com aoc 15, 796 33,076,435 98 
Totalsy wu 125,500 | 271,826,219 40 


TABLE 2—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1945 


ASSETS 


Balance at credit of fund, April 1, 1944.................- ees 
Receipts 1944-45, less payments........... 0. see cece ee eee 
Amount transferred to maintain reserve.............+e-005- 


Balance at credit. ‘of. fund, March’ 31, 1945..-.03: 0. e853 ees 


LIABILITIES 


$213,561,537 00 
29,718,799 00 
257,288 00 


$243,537,624 00 


Value of all outstanding annuities (see Table 3)............ $243,537,624 00 


RECEIPTS 
Trmediale -AlAUIbICOss Oe re ee CO re eee ce eet ees $ 7,686,992 18 
Peleried TANNUICIRSl tet, . eG i eae ee es amas oe 25,676,876 87 
Interest at 4 per cent to March 31, 1945.........-.-- see ee ees 8,826,237 74 
Mistals ALL ific: ml s dee tid Al TE Oia hEs + 5 tes saeleve so $ 42,190,106 79 
PAYMENTS 


Miantartanimitice eke ee Cae as a ee eed ee hme ees $ 11,628,786 48 
Commueded tvaimes.... 55 B-@ 6... SREB 6 oo eg Behe ee) ORL. 2 ee 95,767 10 
Premiums returned with mterest......... 00h ee eee cee eens 459,321 14 
Premiums returned without interest...........-ee cece ee eeee 287,433 07 


Podal sate PR. ta TIVWs. SSE Be. PF BOE Os BRE eo $ 12,471,307 79 
$ 29,718,799 00 


$ 42,190,106 79 


Total 


eee ee Eee Teer ere we MTC Ue en ele we ee Ss eb ne 6 oS ee ee Se eee eT wwe 
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being paid) in Table 3, in effect on March 31, 1945, exclusive of last survivor 
contracts. In Table 4 (a) the number of contracts analysed was 26,786. This 
number included those contracts under which, the annuitant having died during 
the guaranteed period, payment of annuity certain was being made. From this 
Table, which shows the distribution of contracts by amount of annuity, it may 
be found that 75-1 per cent of the annuities were for amounts under $600, 15-2 
per cent for $600 but less than $1,200, and 9-7 per cent for $1,200 or over (those 
over $1,200 having been issued prior to August 1931). In Table 4 (b) the 
number analysed was 25,642, which included all contracts on existing single lives: 
The classification was by sex and age of annuitant and showed the largest age 
group to be 60-69 for each sex, the arithmetic average of attained ages under all 
contracts being 66-6 years, or 0-4 years higher than the figure for the previous 
year. 
TABLE3.—VALUATION, MARCH 31, 1945, OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND CERTIFICATES 
ISSUED. PURSUANT TO THE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT AND IN FORCE ON 


Number of Present 

Classification Contracts | Amount of Value of 

and Annuity Annuities 

Certificates in Force 

$ $ 
Vested.— 

Males... OF. Sues Paeee 0... eee te Pelee bce. Bele 4,358 | 1,797,051 15, 285, 323 
PMN ok BEI I oa vsdcoushesiabe erssce De ac, Aes AAERE, AM Mee: wate & 8,886 | 3,020,754 | 30,058,597 
Males guaranteed.....-.t)/7.... 00) ee eee 5,194 | 2,504,530 | 27,072,105 
Hemalesiguaranteed 1... 5.5055. 2 Tee ee ee, aes 8,348 | 3,244,540 | 41,010,118 
Das tag wa VOR tre chee < cata. sevens’, tex. i Mecauk: 5 chen os Beaaetnee 4. 2,294 935,005 | 11,997,742 
Lastisarvivor gumranteed..!.......-. 50... cunee .. Th eR Oe 1,451 656, 712 9,478, 736 
Patahvestede. qpad az ccm lends o mee ete 4.38 ae ee 30,531 | 12,158,592 | 134,902,621 
Deferred contracts and certificates.......:...0s0-+.0scescee.s.on,, $1,000 becne hs hecee 108, 635, 003 
Lotals 1... 2. .owiredtesee pan chee parle. A 11251840) rear ty. ee 243, 537, 624 


ee a eet ee a lee eee les ee a 


TABLE 4.—VESTED ANNUITY CONTRACTS, SINGLE LIFE ONLY, IN EFFECT 
ON MARCH 31, 1945 


(a) By Amount or ANNUITY 
SSSoan@n@wmwwououququququooooeeeemeoeoee 


Number of | Per Cent | Cumulative 


Amount of Annuity Contracts Per Cent 

Hit ee ee ORR io Wels yt gee | es ee 
Less thanm@s000" gremec sss). ee eee Se 13,715 51-2 51-2 
$300 and Jess ShamBoo0 ei7h... sc. 253A Sees ies ok ee 6,404 23-9 75-1 
S000 ane loss Coat SM kaon. et OMe Ce ee 3,152 11-8 86-9 
$000'and less"tham$t, 200 oo eo ae eg ee 916 3°4 90-3 
Reaetly SL20055.5 20 040s POO, SAG SET ORE tee 2,469 9-2 99-5 
Over $1,200, tee.» ac MB ch | Malai. Rll AM A 30 0-5 100-0 

Fotalss2903?. 22.25.00 Re, SEE 996) ihe 26,786 200°! SHS eR 


(b) By Sex anp Acs or ANNUITANT 


0ee—e——ssrrrawamanamaoaooo)ao)anao)9naoananS 


Male Female Total 
Age Attained Number of} Per Number of} Per Number of Per ;Cumulative 


Contracts | Cent | Contracts | Cent | Contracts | Cent Per Cent 


I a a ce a | Pe fe ees ee ee | ee eee 


Less than 40. 0/0008. 2.02 ¢.. 129 1-4 416 2°5 545 2-1 2-1 
40-40 2 ks es BOR... 327 3°6 790 4-7 1,117 4-4 6-5 
gl ni en eS a 1,328 14-8 2,810 16-9 4,138 16-1 22-6 
60-69... 10. tle 3,702 41-3 6, 258 37°5 9,960 38-8 61-4 
0-79 x25 x Qik Mh S tahtk . 2,749 30-6 4,915 29-5 7,664 29-9 91-3 
50-89: ....08. ROTA AR &. 687 7-7 1, 406 8-4 2,093 8-2 99-5 
90 and over: tires, 51 0-6 74 0-5 125 0-5 100-0 

Totalsncreererever. 8,973 | 100-0 16,669 | 100-0 25,042 |: TOO @ bes oe 
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XVI—NATIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARD 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945, regulations covering the 
wages stabilization policy of the Government were contained in the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943, Order in Council P.C. 9384 of December 9, 1943, 
as amended by Order in Council P.C. 1727 of March 13, 1944, Order in Council 
P.C. 3277 of May 4, 1944, and Order in Council P.C. 655 of January 30, 1945.1 

Order in Council P.C. 9384 had replaced the Wartime Wages Control Order, 
Order in Council P.C. 5963 of July 10, 1942, as amended, but provision was 
made that applications made to War Labour Boards prior to December 9, 1943, 
would continue to be dealt with pursuant to the provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 5863. Consequently, a number of decisions, though rendered during the 
period under review, were made in accordance with that Order. 

Order in Council P.C. 5963 of July 10, 1942, had in turn replaced the 
Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order, Order in Council P.C. 8253 of 
October 24, 1941, which was the first mandatory Order and which covered 
substantially all employers and employees in Canada, wage stabilization and 
payment of cost of living bonuses having previously been recommended by 
Order in Council P.C. 7440 of December 16, 1940. 

Order in Council P.C. 9384 applied, with a few designated exceptions, 
to all employers in respect to all employees not above the rank of foreman or 
comparable rank and in respect to all employees irrespective of rank whose 
rate of remuneration was less than $195 per month. The effect of the amending 
Order in Council P.C. 655 of January 30, 1945, was to bring all employees 
who on the basis of duties or function might be above the rank of foreman or 
comparable rank under Order in Council P.C. 9384, if their salary rate was less 
than $250 per month. : 

The Wartime Wages Control Order is administered by the National War 
Labour Board and by Regional War Labour Boards, one in each of the nine 
provinces. In May 1943, the Western Labour Board was established by Order 
in Council P.C. 3870 to administer the Wartime Wages Control Order on 
defence projects in Alberta, British Columbia, the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories in so far as Canadian employees on such projects were concerned. 

The wage stabilization policy is an integral part of the Government’s 
economic policy, which includes price control, designed to curb the inflationary 
tendencies which had first become aggravated in 1941. In furtherance of the 
stabilization policy, Order in Council P.C. 9384 provided that cost of living 
bonuses which fluctuated with movements in the cost of living index, and which 
had been instituted under the previously governing Orders in Council, were to 
be incorporated into wage rates as from the first payroll period commencing on 
or after February 15, 1944. This merging had therefore been generally imple- 
mented by employers subject to the Wartime Wages Control Order just prior 
to the beginning of the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945. When Order in 
Council P.C. 9384 came into force, the Government of Canada declared as its 
policy that it would take all practical measures to stabilize living costs at the 
level existing in December 1943, and announced that such policy would be 
reviewed if any appreciable change in living costs occurred. No such appreciable 
change occurred during the fiscal year 1944-45. 

One of the stated purposes of Order in Council P.C. 9384 was to provide 
machinery for an orderly rectification of any gross inequalities and injustices 


1 laries was not overlooked. The Wartime Salaries Order, Order in Council 
P.C Lonuioh afot? 2 27, 1941, (amended by Order in Council P.C. 946, February 6, 1942) 
and The Wartime Salaries Order, Order in Council P.C, 1549, February 27, 1942, which replaced 
the original Order and the amendment thereto, provided rules to control the amounts of salaries 
which may be paid to persons above the es of foneman e combenable rank. The Wartime 

i i ini by the Minister o ationa evenue. 
Rabuceidas of th old Sr ag eng aor are not included under the Wartime Wages 
Control Order. They are covered by special regulations issued and administered by the 


Treasury Board. 
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in wage rates in so far as might be found to be possible, consistent with the 
paramount principles of the maintenance of stability in prices, and the War 
Labour Boards were given power to authorize or direct wage increases to give 
effect to that purpose. 

THE Nationat Boarp 


During the period under review, the National War Labour Board comprised 
the Honourable Mr. Justice M. B. Archibald (Chairman) and Megsrs. Leon 
Lalande and J. A. Bell as members. Mr. Justice J. C. A. Cameron was appointed 
Alternate Chairman of the National Board under Order in Council P.C. 6003, 
dated August 1, 1944. 


Activities of the Board.—During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945, the 
National and Regional War Labour Boards ‘dealt with 31,129 applications 
affecting 1,837,600 employees. Of these applications, 28,610 were submitted 
by employers, 1,205 by employees, and 1,314 jointly by employers and employees. 
Of the total applications submitted, 190 were dealt with under the provisions 
of Order in Council P.C. 5963, and to 30,939 applications the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 9384 were applicable. . 

Table 1 indicates the nature of the applications made under the respective 
Orders in Council to each War Labour Board (exclusive of the Western Labour 
Board), and the numbers of employees concerned. (Note that some duplication 
inevitably exists through the same employees being coverd by more than one 
application.) 


Review of Decisions of Regional Boards.—While the administration of the 
Wartime Wages Control Order is primarily the responsibility of the National 
Board, that Board in pursuance of authority conferred by the Order has assigned 
certain duties and responsibilities of administration to the Regional Boards. 
It is understandable that the Regional Boards might vary in their interpretation 
and administration of the Order. Order in Council P.C. 8253 and Order in 
Council P.C. 5963 contained no provision for the review of decisions of 
Regional Boards by the National Board to secure uniform administration but this 
responsibility was placed upon the National Board by Order in Council P.C. 
9384. Pursuant to that direction, the National Board in the fiscal year 1944- 
45 had reviewed 28,211 of the Findings and Directions made by Regional 
Boards. Of these, 2,498 were placed on review, of which 2,288 were passed after 
further development of the pertinent facts, and in 162 cases the Regional Boards’ 
Findings and Directions made thereon were revoked or amended in some 
particular. At March’ 31, 1945, there were 48 of these review cases still out- 
standing. 


Appeals to the National Board from Decisions of Regional Boards.—As with 
the previous Wage Control Order, provision was made in Order in Council P.C. 
9384 by which any person interested in or affected by a decision of a Regional 
Board may carry appeal to the National Board with certain limitations as to 
time for lodging such appeal. During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945, 
the National Board dealt with 250 appeals from decisions of Regional Boards. 


Assistance from Unemployment Insurance Commission.—Early in 1943, a 
plan was arranged between the National War Labour Board and the Unemploy- 


to compliance with the Wartime Wages Control Order. In the Province of 
Quebec, Inspectors attached to the Provincial Minimum Wage Commission and 
Parity Committees carry out inspections on behalf of the National War Labour 
Board. In the majority of provinces there are also attached to Regional War 
Labour Boards one or more inspectors who investigate specific complaints having 
reference to infringements of the Wartime Wages Control Order and conduct 
spot examinations. 
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84 DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


XVII.—INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Canada has been a member of the Internationa] Labour Organization since 
it was created, in association with the League of Nations, under the. authority 
of the Treaties of Peace in 1919 with the object of securing the improvement 
of industrial conditions throughout the world by legislative action and inter- 
national agreement. The Department of Labour is therefore charged with 
important duties arising out of Canada’s relations with this Organization, which 
is an official association of nations, financed by their governments (through con- 
tributions of varying proportions) and democratically controlled by representa- 
tives of those governments, and by representatives of organized employers and 
organized workers of the Member States. At the outbreak of the Second World 
War, it had a membership of fifty-five States, but in the present political 
situation there are many delicate and even insoluble questions arising which 
make it practically impossible to give any official list of Member States which 
would be both legally correct and accurate. 

The International Labour Organization comprises: (1) the General Con- 
ference of Representatives of Member States, which in normal times meets 
regularly once a year, or oftener if required, and may be considered the legislative 
body of the Organization; (2) the International Labour Office, which is the 
permanent secretariat as well as a world information centre and publishing 
house with respect to all questions relating to the international adjustment of 
conditions of industrial life and labour, and which also prepares draft inter- 
national labour Conventions, fosters their ratification and watches over their 
application; and (3) The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
which, usually meeting quarterly, is the Executive Council of the Organization, 
and supervises the Office, prepares the budget, fixes the agenda of the annual 
sessions of the General Conference, and decides on the measures to be taken 
to give effect to the resolutions of the Conference. 


When war conditions made it impossible for the Organization to discharge 
its functions in Geneva, its headquarters were, at the invitation of the Canadian 
Government, temporarily moved to Montreal where, although much hampered 
by the smallness of its staff and by separation from the records and documents 
in Geneva, it has been able to resume most of its interrupted activities. Branch 
offices are still maintained in Washington, London, Paris, New Delhi and Chung- 
king, and a small staff retained in Geneva, while a number of members of the 
staff have been detached for liaison service in their own countries. 

To date, twenty-six sessions of the General Conference have been held since 
1919, at all of which Canada has been represented. These “world parliaments” 
have resulted in the adoption of minimum standards for labour legislation in the 
form of 67 Draft Conventions and 73 Recommendations covering a wide range 
of subjects: hours of work; holidays with pay; the protection of women and 
children; prevention of, and compensation for industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases; insurance against unemployment, sickness, old age and death; 
colonial labour problems; protection of migrant workers; conditions of seamen ; 
and many other aspects of the protection of workers’ rights and interests. 
These Draft Conventions and Recommendations are not binding on the Member 
States but the latter are under obligation to bring them before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the matters lie for the enactment of 
legislation or other action. 

All these proposals, therefore, have been submitted to the Law Officers of 
the Crown in Canada with a view to determining whether they fall within 
Dominion or Provincial jurisdiction. Those found to be in the latter category 
were brought officially by the Secretary of State to the attention of the provincial 
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authorities, but none of them has been applied by all the provinces to date, 
although examination of the provincial laws has shown that the requirements 
of some are met in whole or in part by existing legislation. 

Although a staunch supporter of the International Labour Organization 
from the outset, Canada, like other federal countries, is confronted with consti- 
tutional difficulties in adopting legislation to give effect to the provisions of 
many of these I.L.O. proposals. In consequence, to date, Canada has accepted 
only one Recommendation, that concerning the Communication to the Inter- 
national Labour Office of Statistical or Other Information regarding Emigration 
Immigration and the Repatriation and Transit of Immigrants; and has ratified 
only nine Conventions concerning: (1) Minimum Age for the Admission of 
Children to Employment at Sea; (2) Unemployment Indemnity in Case of Loss 
or Foundering of the Ship; (3) Minimum Age for the Admission of Young Per- 
sons to Employment as Trimmers or Stokers; (4) Compulsory Medical Examina- 
tion of Children and Young Persons Employed at Sea; (5) Seamen’s Articles 
of Agreement; (6) Marking of the Weight on Heavy Packages Transported by 
Vessels; (7) Limitation of Hours of Work. in Industry; (8) Weekly Rest in 
Industry; and (9) the Creation of Minimum Wage-fixing Machinery. Legislation 
to implement the first six of these Conventions is embodied in the Canada 
Shipping Act, 1934, which came into effect by proclamation on August 1, 1936. 
Measures enacted by Parliament in 1935 to give effect to the three last-men- 
tioned Conventions, however, remain inoperative as, following a reference made 
to the Supreme Court of Canada as to the authority of the Dominion Parliament 
to enact these measures, the judgment rendered was taken to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in London, which declared in January 1937 that all 
three of these Acts were outside the competence of the Parliament of Canada. 

Authority was granted by Order in Council P.C. 1550 of March 20, 1944, 
for the Minister of Labour to give notice in the House of Commons of a Resolu- 
tion approving two more Conventions, one concerning the Protection against 
Accidents of Workers Employed in Loading or Unloading Ships, and the other 
concerning Statistics of Wages and Hours in the Principal Mining and Manu- 
facturing Industries, including Building and Construction, and in Agriculture, 
but no further action towards ratification had been taken at the close of the 
fiscal year under review. 

This branch of the work of the Department of Labour necessitates a close 
study of the various technical questions which appear on the agenda of the 
different sessions of the International Labour Conference and of the quarterly 
meetings of the Governing Body, as well as of the meetings of committees of 
technical experts on various questions of interest to industry and labour, and 
entails a great deal of correspondence, not only with other departments of the 
Dominion Government, but also with the Provincial Governments and with 
employers’ and workers’ organizations all over the Dominion. Replies to various 
questionnaires which are circulated on behalf of the International Labour Office 
are also prepared in the Department. 


TWENTY-SIxtTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Conference, originally 
summoned for June 1940, but postponed owing to war conditions, was held in 
Temple University, Philadelphia, from April 20. to May 12, 1944. It was a 
meeting of unprecedented scope and importance and was attended by representa- 
tives of forty-one Member States of the Organization, the total number of 
delegates and technical advisers bemg 360. 

The International Labour Conference is a tripartite body, and a complete 
delegation consists of four delegates: two Government delegates and two repre- 
senting respectively employers and workers, chosen by the Government in agree- 
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ment with the most representative employers’ and workers’ organizations in the 
country. Each delegate may be accompanied by not more than two advisers 
for each item on the agenda of the Conference, one at least of whom should be 
a woman if questions affecting women are to be considered. | 

The Canadian delegation to this Conference was composed as follows: 


Government Delegates: Mr. Pay] Martin, K.C., MP., Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour, Ottawa; and Mr. Brooke Claxton, K.C., M.P., 
Parliamentary Assistant to the President of the Privy Council, Ottawa. The 
Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, also attended some of 
the most important sittings and addressed the Conference on April 21. 


Technical Advisers to Government Delegates and Substitute Government 
Delegates: Mr. Arthur MacNamara, LL.D., Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa; 
Mr. Vincent C. MacDonald, K.C., Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, and Canadian Government Representative on the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office; Mr. Paul E. Renaud, First Secretary, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, Ottawa; and Mr. Alfred Rive, First Secretary, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, Ottawa, and substitute Canadian Government Repre- 
sentative on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 


Technical Advisers to Government Delegates: Hon. J. O. MacLenaghen, 
Minister of Labour for Manitoba; Hon. L. D. Currie, Minister of Labour for 
Nova Scotia; Honourable Charles Daley, Minister of Labour for Ontario; Mr. J. 
O’Connell-Maher, Associate Deputy Minister of Labour for Quebec; Mrs. Cora 
Casselman, M.P., Ottawa; Mr. Alfred Charpentier, President of the Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers of Canada, Montreal; Mr. H. CG. Goldenberg, Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, Ottawa; Mr. Allan Mitchell, Director, Employ- 
ment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa; Mr. Eric Stangroom, Unemployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa; 
Mr. George M. Weir, Acting Director of Training, Rehabilitation Branch, 
Department of Pensions and National Health, Ottawa; and Mr. Walter S. Woods, 
Associate Deputy Minister, Department of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa. 


Substitute Technical Advisers to Government Delegates: Mr. Jean-Pierre 
Despres, Secretary of the Superior Labour Council of Quebec; Mr. Louis Fine, 
Chief Conciliation Officer, Department of Labour of Ontario; Mr. Antoine 
Garneau, President, Health Insurance Commission of Quebec; Dr. Allon Peebles, 
Director, Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Employers’ Delegate: Mr. William C. Coulter, President of the Coulter 
Copper and Brass Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, 


Technical Advisers to Employers’ Delegate: Mr. J. C. Cameron, Professor 
at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.; Mr. J. R. Kimpton, Assistant Manager, 
Department of Personnel, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Que.; Mr. Hugh 
W. Macdonnell, Legal Secretary, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, 
Ont.; Mr. Ralph Presgrave, President of J. D. Woods and Gordon Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont.; and Mr. Allan C. Ross, Ross-Meagher Ltd., and Ontario Vice-President 
of the Canadian Construction Association, Ottawa. 


Workers’ Delegate: Mr. Percy F. Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, Vancouver, B.C. 


Technical Advisers to Workers’ Delegate: Mr. W. L. Best, C.B.E., Vice- 
President and Legislative Representative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, and Secretary of the Dominion Joint Legislative 
Committee, Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, Ottawa; Mr. George Burt, 
Regional Director, United Automobile Workers of America, Windsor, Ont.; 
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Mr. Robert Carlin, M.P.P., International Board Member of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Sudbury, Ont.; Mr. Norman 8. Dowd, 
Executive Secretary, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. Ernest Ingles, 
Vice-President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, London, Ont.; 
and Mr. Edward Larose, General Representative, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, Montreal, Que. 


The agenda of the Conference comprised the following items: 


1. Future policy, program and status of the International Labour Organ- 
ization; 

2. Recommendations to the United Nations for present and post-war 
social policy; 

3. The organization of employment in the transition from war to peace; 

4. Social security: principles, and problems arising out of the war; 

5. Minimum standards of social policy in dependent territories. 


In addition to these questions, the annual report of the Director was very 
fully discussed, thirty-two delegates, including Mrs. Cora Casselman, M.P., 
Canadian Technical Adviser, taking part in the debate. The report of the 
Committee on Annual Reports by the Member States as to the measures taken 
to give effect to the provisions of Draft Conventions ratified by them, also 
received the consideration of the Conference. 


Canada was represented on the following committees: Committees on 
Items 1 and 2 of the agenda by Mr. W. C. Coulter as Vice-Chairman; Committee 
on Item 3 by Mr. Paul Martin as Chairman; and the Committee on Resolutions 
by Mr. Norman Dowd. 


Both Mr. Paul Martin and Mr. Percy Bengough spoke in plenary sessions 
during a general discussion of Items 1 and 2. 


The first and most important action taken by the Conference, following 
three full days of discussion in plenary sitting on the first two items of the agenda, 
was the unanimous adoption of a Declaration of the aims and purposes of the 
International Labour Organization. This “Declaration of Philadelphia”, in 
the words of President Roosevelt, sums up the aspirations of an epoch which has 
known two world wars. It reaffirms, among other principles, that “labour is not 
a commodity”, that “poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity every- 
where”, and that “it is a responsibility of the International Labour organization 
to examine and consider all international economic and financial policies and 
measures” in the light of these fundamental axioms. The Conference further 
recommended that this Declaration should be reaffirmed as part of the peace 
settlement and incorporated in any treaty or treaties made by the United Nations. 

Other proposals adopted by the Conference took the form of seven Recom- 
mendations and twenty-three Resolutions. The Recommendations dealt with: 
(1) employment in the transition from war to peace; (2) the development of an 
efficient employment service; (3) proposals with regard to national planning of 
public works; (4) principles for developing income security schemes; (5) social 
security for persons discharged from the armed forces; (6) principles for 
developing medical care services; and (7) social policy in dependent territories. 

The Resolutions ‘concerned such questions as: the constitution and con- 
stitutional practice of the International Labour Organization and its relationship 
with other international bodies; the international character of the responsibilities 
of the Director and staff of the I.L.0.; the holding of a regional conference of 
the countries of the Near East and Middle East; the establishment of joint 
industrial committees for the world’s main industries; measures for the protection 
of foreign workers transferred to Axis territory, and of foreign workers’ and 
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employers’ organizations; economic policies for the attainment of social objec- 
tives; problems involved in labour provisions for internationally-financed develop- 
ment works; social provisions in the peace settlement; co-operation in planning 
public works in countries under enemy occupation; social insurance rights and 
related questions in the peace settlement; international administration to 
promote social security; the action of federal states on Conventions and Recom- 
mendations which apply to matters within the competence of their constituent 
Governments (submitted by Mr. Bengough, Canadian Workers’ Delegate) ; ete. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The different international committees which have been’ set up at various 
periods have given most valuable assistance to the International Labour Office 
in its diverse tasks. They comprise committees of the Governing Body, mixed 
committees on which the Governing Body is represented, and committees of 
experts. Some of these committees are especially qualified to represent the 


. 


interests and desires of certain categories of workers, manual or non-manual; 
others are intended rather to aid the Office in various fields of scientific research. 

Of the standing committees which have been appointed by the Governing 
Body, Canada is represented as a full or deputy member of the Committees on 
Finance, Constitutional Questions, Standing Orders, Employment, Periodical 
Reports, Cost of Living, and Agricultural Work. These committees are com- 
posed exclusively of members of the Governing Body. 

Of the various other committees which have been set up, membership in 
which is not confined to the Governing Body itself, Canada has representation 
on the following: Mixed Advisory Agricultural; Permanent Agricultural; 
Management; Public Works; Accident Prevention; Social Insurance; Automatic 
Coupling; Industrial Hygiene; Workers’ Spare Time; Women’s Work; Statistical 
Experts; Unemployment Insurance and Placing; and the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission. 

The Joint Maritime Commission, the first representative standing com- 
mission to be established, is the most important and consists of nine shipowners, 
nine seamen and two members of the Governing Body. It is the only committee 
which is not tripartite, as governments are not represented thereon. Its first 
session was held at Geneva in November 1920, since which time it has been 
regularly consulted by the Governing Body on all matters of maritime interest, 
including those placed on the agenda of the special maritime sessions of the 
International Labour Conference, of which there have been six, resulting in the 
adoption of fifteen Conventions and eight Recommendations for the regulation 
of maritime employment. 

The shipowners of Canada are represented on the Commission by Mr. 
A. L. W. MacCallum, Shipping Federation of Canada, Montreal; while the 
seamen of Canada have a deputy member on the Commission in the person of 
Mr. W. A. MacDonald, National Association of Marine Engineers, Halifax, N.S. 


Meetrincs Durinc THe YRAR 


The Joint Maritime Commission held its thirteenth Session in London from 
January 8 to 12 inclusive. It was presided over by Mr. Carter Goodrich, Chair- 
man of the Governing Body and ex-officio Chairman of the Commission. Includ- 
ing advisers, 62 persons of 15 different nationalities took part in the deliberations. 
The main topic of discussion was the proposed ‘Seafarers’ International 
Charter”, drafted by the International Transport Workers’ Federation (Seamen’s 
Section) and the International Mercantile Marine Officers’ Association. A 
resolution was unanimously adopted to recommend to the Governing Body: (1) 
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that a preparatory technical conference of maritime countries be held in October 
1945 to prepare drafts on (a) wages; hours; manning; (b) leave; (c) accom- 
modation; (d) food and catering; and (e) recognition of seafarers’ organizations; 
(2) that these drafts should be submitted to a special maritime session of the . 
International Labour Conference to be convened as soon as practicable there- 
after; and (3) that meanwhile the Governing Body authorize special committees 
of the Joint Maritime Commission, with the addition of Government representa- 
tives, to examine and report upon (a) continuous employment; (b) social 
insurance; and (c) entry, training and promotion. 

The Committee on Constitutional Questions, which had been appointed by 
the Governing Body at its Ninety-third Session in Philadelphia, held its first 
meeting from January 13 to 25, 1945, in London, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Paul Martin. The Committee considered the question of the relationship of the 
International Labour Organization to the new international organization en- 
visaged by the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and then’ presented a unanimous 
recommendation to the Governing Body for adoption, affirming “the desire of 
the International Labour Organization for association with the general interna- 
tional organization now contemplated on terms which will permit the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, with its tripartite character, to make its best con- 
tribution to the general effort of the organization of international machinery for 
the better ordering of a peaceful and prosperous world while retaining for the 
International Labour Organization the authority essential for the discharge of 
its responsibilities under its Constitution and the Declaration of Philadelphia”. 

The Committee also gave preliminary consideration to the question of 
re-equipping and remodelling the Organization with a view to securing the 
fullest efficiency in the discharge of its future responsibilities, and submitted to 
the Governing Body recommendations for the amendment and codification of 
the Standing Orders of the International Labour Conference. The suggested 
amendment is designed to permit the attendance at the Conference as part of 
national delegations of representatives of the constituent states or provinces 
of the federal State. This would remove a difficulty experienced by Canada and 
other federal States in finding places among the number of technical advisers 
allowed by the Constitution for both technical advisers from federal departments 
concerned and representatives of the provinces which may sometimes have a 
large measure of responsibility for the practical application of Conference 
decisions. : | 

The Employment Committee, which was also set up by the Governing Body 
at its Ninety-third Session in Philadelphia, has for its main duty the examination 
and consideration of international economic and financial policies and measures 
from the point of view of employment, and the reporting thereon to the 
Governing Body. This Committee met in London.on January 22, 1945, and, 
after an exchange of views on the meaning of “full employment” and a general 
discussion on.the work which. it should undertake in carrying out the tasks 
entrusted to it, adopted a number of resolutions in this connection for the 
consideration of the Governing Body, including one with respect to the problems 
of the unemployment of disabled workers and their physical and industrial 
rehabilitation. It also recommended that the Economic, Financial and Transit 
Department of the League of Nations and UNRRA be invited to send repre- 
sentatives to future meetings of the Employment Committee in an advisory 
capacity. | 

Sessions of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office —The 
Governing Body, which is the Executive Council of the Organization, consists of 
32 members: sixteen representing governments, eight representing employers, and 
eight representing workers. Six of the government members, two of the employers’ 
members and two of the workers’ members must belong to non-European states. 
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Of the sixteen representing Governments, eight are appointed by the 
Member States which the Council of the League of Nations has decided are the 
eight of “chief industrial importance”, and eight are appointed every three 
years by the Member States selected for that purpose by the Government 
delegates to the International Labour Conference, excluding the Government 
delegates of the eight chief industrial States. The eight countries holding 
permanent seats on the Governing Body by reason of their industrial importance 
are: Belgium, Canada, China, France, Great Britain, India, the Netherlands 
and the United States of America. The eight countries holding elective seats 
are: Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Norway, Poland, Yugoslavia, Peru and Greece. 

The Employers’ and Workers’ representatives are also elected every three 
years by their respective delegates to the International Labour Conference. 

Although in normal times the Governing Body is elected triennially by the 
International Labour Conference, and the last election before the war took 
place in 1937, it was not possible to hold another election until May 5, 1944, when 
it was decided that the mandate of Governments and persons occupying elective 
seats would not be extended beyond the next ordinary session of the Conference. 

Mr. Arthur MacNamara, LL.D., Deputy Minister of Labour, was ap- 
pointed Canadian Government Representative on the Governing Body in 
December, following the retirement of Mr. V. C. MacDonald, K.C. Canada 
is represented also in the Workers’ Group by Mr. Percy Bengough, President of 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, Vancouver, and has a deputy mem- 
bership in the Employers’ Group through Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary of 
the Industrial Relations Committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Toronto. 

During the fiscal year under review, the Governing Body was able to hold 
three regular meetings: its Ninety-second Session during the first half of the 
Philadelphia Conference, its Ninety-third on May 13 and 14, also in Phila- 
delphia, and its Ninety-fourth in London, from January 25 to 31. 

The most important actions taken at the Ninety-second Session were: 
to decide against making any change in the system by which the I.L.0.’s budget 
is voted and collected; to appoint China to fill a vacancy among the eight non- 
elective Governing Body seats reserved for Member States of chief industrial 
importance; announcement of a formal application from Marshal Pietro 
Bagdolio, the Italian Premier, for the readmission of Italy to the International 
Labour Organization; and the election by the electoral colleges of the three 
constituent groups of a new Governing Body to hold office until the next regular 
session of the Conference. 

At its Ninety-third Session a committee of 18 members was established 
to report to the Governing Body on the various constitutional questions which 
had not been dealt with by the Philadelphia Conference. The Government 
of Canada has representation on this Committee. A committee of nine, all 
members of the Committee on Constitutional Practice, was appointed to repre- 
sent the I.L.0. in any negotiations with other international organizations which 
may become necessary before the Twenty-seventh Session of the Conference. 
A Committee on Employment, of which Mr. Paul Martin was appointed Chair- 
man, was set up to guide “the activity of special bodies like the International 
Public Works Committee”, and to advise the Governing Body “as to what 
recommendations might be made to Governments, or to other public international 
organizations whose activities affect the employment situation”. 

The Ninety-fourth Session of the Governing Body was held in London, 
England, from January 25 to 31, 1945. As neither Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Canada’s representative on the Governing Body, nor his regular substitute, 
Mr. Alfred Rive of the Department of External Affairs, could be absent from 
Ottawa at that time, Mr. Paul Martin, K.C., M.P., Parliamentary Assistant 
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to the Minister of Labour, attended this Session as substitute Government 
representative. Mr. Percy Bengough, the Canadian Workers’ representative, 
was also in attendance. 

At the opening sitting, Mr. Ernest Bevin, British Minister of Labour and 
National Service, referring to the place of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in the post-war world, said that the British Government desired to put the 
Organization as high as possible in the scale of world organizations, and expressed 
the view that as the Organization was tripartite, it must not be made subordinate 
to the proposed Economic and Social Council, but rather must work on parallel 
lines so that the views of industry, together with the economic repercussions 
of any proposals, might be considered by the world organization on equal terms. 
This point of view was strongly supported by Mr. Paul Martin on behalf of the 
Government of Canada. 

The Governing Body considered and adopted both the report of the Employ- 
ment Committee and that of the Committee on Constitutional Questions, referred 
to above. 

Maritime questions also came up for consideration and it was decided to 
convene in November a Preparatory Technical Tripartite Meeting of nineteen 
maritime countries, including Canada, to consider the proposals outlined above 
in the resolution adopted by the Joint Maritime Commission; also to convene 
a Maritime Session of the International Labour Conference early in 1946. A 
decision was also taken to set up two small special committees to deal respec- 
tively with (a) social insurance for seamen; (b) continuous employment; and 
(c) entry, training and promotion. Finally, the Governing Body approved the 
preparation of an international handbook on accommodation on board ship, 
appointed a delegation from the Joint Maritime Commission to attend a proposed 
diplomatic conference on the revision of the Convention on Safety of Life at Sea, 
and decided to refer to Governments a resolution moved by the seamen’s repre- 
sentatives concerning Indian seamen. , 

By a vote of 21 to 8 (the employers’ spokesmen being solidly in opposition), 
it was decided to set up seven international tripartite industrial committees 
covering the following industries: building, civil engineering and public works; 
coal mining; inland transport; iron and steel production; metal trades; petroleum 
production and refining; and textiles. Canada is to be represented on all seven 
committees. 

The Governing Body gratefully accepted the invitation of the Canadian 
Government to hold its Ninety-fifth Session at Quebec in June, and also the 
invitation of the French Government to hold the Twenty-seventh Session of 
the International Labour Conference in or near Paris in October. 
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APPENDIX 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE COMBINES INVESTI- 
GATION ACT FOR THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 81, 1945 


; May 15, 1945. 
HonourasLe Humpurey MitcHet, 

: Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit the following report of proceedings under 
the Combines Investigation Act during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945. 

The Combines Investigation Act, R.S.C., 1927, c. 26, “An Act to provide 
for the Investigation of Combines, Monopolies, Trusts and Mergers”, provides 
facilities for the investigation of trade combinations and monopolies which 
may be alleged to have operated in restraint of trade and to the detriment 
of the public. Organizations or commercial arrangements of this class which 
operate to the detriment of the public by enhancing prices, fixing common 
prices, restricting competition, limiting production or otherwise restraining or 
attemptng to restrain trade, are defined in the Act as combines. Participation 
in the formation or in the operation of a combine is an indictable offence, 
subject to penalties up to $25,000 or two years’ imprisonment. Prosecutions for 
alleged offences may be undertaken at the instance of the Attorney General of 
a province or the Attorney General of Canada. Investigation into any alleged 
combine may be made by the Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act 
or by a special commissioner appointed by the Governor in Council to conduct 
the investigation. The Act provides for reduction or removal of customs duties 
by the Governor in Council when, as a result of an investigation under the 
Act or a court judgment, it appears that with regard to any article of commerce 
there exists any combine to promote unduly the advantage of manufacturers or 
dealers at the expense of the public, and if it appears that such disadvantage 
to the public is facilitated by existing rates of customs duties. The Combines 
Investigation Act was amended in 1935 and 1937. 

A survey designed to secure information regarding the existence and opera- 
tions of international cartels and related trade combinations affecting Canadian 
interests was undertaken during the year. The subjects of inquiry were outlined 
as follows in your letter of instructions of May 22, 1944, addressed to me as 
Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act: 


Problems relating to international trade combinations such as inter- 
national cartels and international patent arrangements have assumed great 
significance because of the possible effect of such arrangements on employ- 
ment and domestic and foreign trade. Already international discussions 
on the expert level have brought forward proposals on which we are not 
as yet in a position to give an informed judgment. 

No comprehensive study has been made in Canada of the various 
aspects of the problems involved and no steps have been taken to assemble 
information which will be necessary before sound conclusions ean be 
reached. Questions in regard to international trade combinations are 
continually being raised and no time should be lost in gathering adequate 
information as to the character and activities of international trade 
combinations and in considering possible measures of control. 

As there is no legislation in Canada which applies to international 
cartels as such it is highly desirable that study be given in advance to 
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existing Canadian legislation in regard to trade combinations in their 
general aspects and to what further measures might be adopted to deal 
specifically with international trade combinations. 

Preliminary discussions on the relationship of cartel problems to other 
post-war economic problems have already taken place with officers of the 
Department of External Affairs, members of the Advisory Committee on 
Economic Policy and others. Dr. W. C. Clark and Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, 
chairman and vice-chairman of the Advisory Committee, have recommended 
that the necessary inquiries should be made without delay. I think they 
should be made under the general direction of yourself as Commissioner of 
the Combines Investigation Act in consultation with Dr. Mackintosh and 
Mr. J. J. Deutsch of the Department of External Affairs with such assistance 
as may be found necessary. In this connection I approve the suggestion that 
Mr. J. C. McRuer, K.C., of Toronto and Professor V. W. Bladen of the 
University of Toronto should be retained. I am writing to Mr. St. Laurent 
to-day to ask if he will make Mr. McRuer’s services available. With these 
arrangements I hope it will be possible to proceed with the work with as 
little delay as possible. 

What is here suggested is a study rather than a public inquiry. Its 
objective should be to secure basic information on which suitable govern- 
ment policy might later be based and in this respect would be in contrast 
to specific investigations to secure evidence of alleged offences. At various 
stages in the course of the inquiry it would be desirable to discuss with 
members of the Economie Advisory Committee the information obtained 
and recommendations suggested. In general I suggest that the study might 
proceed along the following lines: 

Study the natures and operations of international trade combinations 
in relation to Canadian interests and the measures which exist for their 
control. Such a study would include international patent arrangements. 
The committee should endeavour to find out to what extent policies followed 
by such trade combinations have affected employment or the operations 
of business enterprises in Canada or may affect them in the future. 
Attention should also be given to the effects of such arrangements on 
Canadian import and export trade and possible effects in the post-war 

eriod. 
E Study the extent to which activities of such international trade 
combinations are affected by existing Canadian legislation and what further 
measures may be necessary to safeguard the public interest. In this phase 
of the study consideration should be given to the possibilities of inter- 
national collaboration in the control of cartels. 

Study the relationships that may exist between international and 
domestic trade combinations and make recommendations of necessary changes 
in existing legislation affecting combinations of either type. 


Associated with the Commissioner in this inquiry are Mr. Justice J. C. 
McRuer, now of the Ontario Court of Appeal, Dr. W. A. Mackintosh of the 
Department of Reconstruction, Prof. V. W. Bladen of the University of Toronto, 
Mr. G. D. Mallory of the Department of Trade and Commerce and Mr. J. A. 
Chapdelaine of the Department of External Affairs. | Mr. J. J. Deutsch of the 
Department of External Affairs was connected with the inquiry until his 
resignation from the government service in the latter part of the fiscal year. In 
an interim report submitted in November 1944, 1t was recommended that the 
study be continued by securing information directly from firms and associations 
in Canada possessing first-hand knowledge of the operations or effects of inter- 
national cartels in relation to Canadian trade and industry. A substantial amount 
of additional data is being secured accordingly for analysis and consideration 


of recommendations. 
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Preliminary proceedings before the Exchequer Court were conducted during 
the year in an action to impeach certain optical goods patents, arising from an 
earlier investigation under the Combines Investigation Act. A judgment by the 
President of the Exchequer Court on March 25, 1945, granted a motion by 
defendants for severance of the action against the several defendants in whom 
the respective patents were vested. | 

In proceedings by the City of Toronto to claim fines of $176,000 paid by 
convicted members of combines in the manufacture and sale of fibreboard boxes 
and related products, an appeal by the City to the Judicial Committee of the. 
Privy Council from a judgment of the Ontario Court of Appeal, which held that 
the fines were payable to the Receiver General of Canada, was pending for 
hearing at the end of the fiscal year. 

The increase in inquiries regarding matters likely to fall within the scope 
of the Combines Investigation Act once peacetime production is resumed, which 
was noted in the preceding annual report, continued during the past year. 
Announcement by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board that all orders pro- 
hibiting or restricting the production of finished civilian articles would be 
removed as promptly as possible, and the cancellation of certain restrictive 
orders, has been a factor in promoting public discussion and planning in anticipa- 
tion of the re-establishment of peacetime business practices on a free economy 
basis. In a public address in which it was pointed out that regulations to 
enforce competition are among the increasingly important means of govern- 
ment assistance in maintaining a high level of post-war national income and 
employment, the Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board stated with 
reference to the Board’s restrictions imposed on civilian production and on the 
commencement of new businesses: 


In some cases the continuance of such controls beyond the emergency 
would have the effect of restricting competition and production, and of 
strengthening the position of established businesses. I think you will agree 
that this would be most undesirable. To create a healthy and prosperous 
economy more competition and more freedom for newcomers to start up in 
business is needed—not less. That is one of the principal reasons why such 
controls have to be eliminated as soon as feasible and before the emergency 
is quite gone rather than after. 


It has been increasingly emphasized, both by private enterprise and in 
plans for appropriate government policy, that the maintenance of a high level 
of domestic employment and income and the necessary expansion in exports 
will be conditioned in large part by the degree to which competition is active 
in leading to the development of new opportunities, the lowering of prices and 
the improvement in products. The maintenance of conditions which will permit 
competition to exercise its stimulating force is the basic principle underlying 
the legislation barring undue restraints on trade. Attention is being given to 
adapting the organization and nature of operations under the Combines Inves- 
igation Act to the need for providing further safeguards against the development 
and exercise of monopolistic restraints of trade in the post-war period. 


Yours faithfully, 


F,. A. McGREGOR, 
Commissioner, Combines Investigation Act. 
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To His Excellency Field M renal the Right Honourable the Viscount Alexander 
ne itie hG GC By OMG MCSE IS OM Co LL De A.D Os 
Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of the Dominion of Canada. 


May rt Pueasr Your EXcELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of Labour 
of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1946, all of 
which is respectfully submitted. 

HUMPHREY MITCHELL, 
Mimster of Labour. 
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REPORT 
OF THE 


DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1946 


To THE HonouraBLe Humeurey MircHet., 
MInistER oF LABOUR. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit a report of the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1946. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ArtHur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 
October 1, 1946. 


I.—HISTORY OF THE DEPARTMENT IN WARTIME 


Although V-E Day came early in the fiscal year ending March 31, 1946, 
war conditions prevailed until August 15, 1945, on which date hostilities against 
Japan came to an end. The balance of the fiscal year was characterized by 
conditions determined, in part, by the long conflict, and, in part, by efforts 
to return to a peacetime economy. 

The pressure of wartime activities gave a changing emphasis to the work 
of the Department of Labour. Broadly speaking, its principal functions during 
the years of war related to labour supply and placement, special features of 
reinstatement and re-establishment, vocational training, wage control, industrial 
relations, and the administration of National Selective Service Civilian and 
Mobilization Regulations. 

Cessation of hostilities caused an immediate change in the work of the 
Department. Manpower controls under National Selective Service which had 
operated up to the time when military operations ceased in the various theatres 
of war were mainly revoked or cancelled during the fiscal year under review. _ 
Special stress was placed by the Department on the re-establishment of 
ex-service personnel and on the absorption of workers in war industries into 
production in peacetime industries and services. 

The history of the regular peacetime functions of the Department, which 
was given in the Annual Report of the Department for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1944, is not repeated in this Report. These peacetime functions 
include activities under the Conciliation and Labour Act, the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, the 
Government Annuities Act, together with activities connected with the National 
Employment Service, Research and Statistics, the Labour Gazette and Labour 
Legislation. These regular functions of the Department were, of course, con- 
tinued during the war, modified and expanded where necessary. For the fiscal 
year under review they are described in subsequent Chapters. 
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Administration of the Combines Investigation Act, under the adminis- 
tration of the Minister of Labour since 1923, was transferred to the Minister 
of Justice during the fiscal year. 


GENERAL EXPANSION 


As might be expected, great changes have taken place in the work of 
the Department of Labour since the outbreak of war in September 1939. Gener- 
ally speaking, there has been a considerable expansion in the activities of the 
established branches of the Department. In addition, the Department has 
undertaken many new functions and responsibilities necessitating the setting 
up of several new branches and of administrative and advisory boards acting 
under authority of the Minister of Labour. This expansion is reflected in the 
marked increase in the staff employed by the Department. At the outbreak 
of war there were some 210 persons on the staff, whereas on March 31, 1946, 
there were 1,4031. 


War EMERGENCY TRAINING 


One of the first wartime demands made upon the Department was in the 
field of vocational training, and the Youth Training Act 1939 was expanded 
to meet the shortage of skilled and semi-skilled workers arising out of the 
flow of men into the Armed Forces and the development of war industries. 
This work was carried on in co-operation with the provinces. On the expiry 
of this Act in 1942, the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act was passed 
providing for a more extensive program of training, which at the present time 
includes provision for rehabilitation training of ex-service personnel. Under this 
Act, the Minister of Labour is authorized, subject to approval of the Governor 
General in Council, to enter into an agreement with any province to provide 
any form of vocational training specified in the Act. In January 1944, by 
Order in Council P.C. 8998, the Minister of Labour was authorized under the 
authority of the Act to enter into agreements with the provinces for a term 
not in excess of ten years to assist the provinces in the extension and operation 
of apprentice training. By Order in Council P.C. 1976, March 21, 1944, the 
name of the training program was altered to “Canadian Vocational Training”— 
a title more in keeping with the co-operative and national features of the 
program and emphasizing long-range, post-war aspects rather than war emer- 
gency activities. By Order in Council P.C. 1648, March 8, 1945, provision 
was made for Dominion financial assistance to the provinces, under Dominion- 
provincial agreements, for vocational training on the secondary school level. 
Order in Council P.C. 1888, March 8, 1945, provided for Dominion financial 
assistance to the provinces, under Dominion-provincial agreements, in the 
training of industrial workers released from gainful employment and referred 
for such training by the Unemployment Insurance Commission. During the 
fiscal year under review, War Emergency Training Agreements, Youth Training 
Agreements and Assistance to Vocational Schools Agreements were in effect in 
all provinces. Apprenticeship Agreements were in effect in all provinces, except 
Prince Edward Island and Quebec, and Agreements for the re-training of workers 
released from industry were completed with the Provinces of British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. In the administration of this Act 
the Minister of Labour is assisted by a Vocational Training Advisory Council 
on which the Trade Unions and employers are equally represented. 


1This figure does not include staff of the National Employment Service or of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, in which at March 31, 1946, there were 9,896. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


To meet the growing need in industry an Order in Council was passed in 
March 1942, providing for the establishment of practical courses on personnel 
management. Such courses were instituted in a number of Canadian universities 
under the general supervision of a Director of Personnel Training responsible 
to the Minister of Labour. Towards the close of 1944, it was decided that no 
further courses would be sponsored under this program after January 1, 1945, 

as the requirements of most war and essential industries had been met. 


NATIONAL LABourR Suppty CouNcIL 


In 1940, in response to the general labour shortage which was making its 
appearance, a National Labour Supply Council was appointed to advise the 
Minister of Labour and the War Manpower Committee of the Cabinet, of which 
the Minister of Labour was Chairman, on matters relating to labour supply. 
This Council was discontinued after the appointment of the National War 
Labour Board in October 1941. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOUR CO-ORDINATION 


Concurrently with the National Labour Supply Council, an Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Labour Co-ordination was appointed to correlate the 
manpower requirements of the several Government Departments concerned. 


NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE CIVILIAN REGULATIONS 


In March 1942, National Selective Service Regulations were introduced to 
enable the Minister of Labour, through the Director of National Selective 
Service, to direct civilian labour supply in order to meet the requirements of 
war and essential civilian industries. The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Labour Co-ordination. formed the nucleus of the National Selective Service 
Advisory Board appointed to advise the Director of National Selective Service 
and, as the functions of this Committee were thus absorbed, the Committee, 
as such, was discontinued. 


TRANSFER OF NATIONAL REGISTRATION AND MoBILIZATION MACHINERY 


In March 1942, National Registration, which since its introduction in 1940 
under the Department of National War Services had laid the foundation for 
National Selective Service, was transferred to the Department of Labour. In 
December 1942, the Mobilization machinery set up under the National Resources 
Mobilization Act of 1940 was also transferred to the Department of Labour. 


NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE OPERATIONS 


Manpower controls were thus centralized in a single government department, 
the Minister of Labour becoming responsible for the administration of National 
Selective Service Civilian and Mobilization Regulations. Mr. A. MacNamara, 
C.M.G., LL.D., held the position of Director of National Selective Service from 
November 1942; at the time of his appointment to this position, Mr. MacNamara 
was Associate Deputy Minister of Labour, and in January 1948, he was 
appointed Deputy Minister of Labour, retaining the position of Director of 
National Selective Service. For administration purposes, various directorates 
were created and included the following: mobilization ; labour | priorities; 
agriculture, forestry and fisheries; war and heavy industries, including a 
coal mining and transportation; essential civilian services; employment o 
women; employment service; alternative service (employment of conscientious 
objectors). 
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The use of prisoners of war in essential employment outside internment 
camps was authorized by Order in Council in May 1948. Under this Order, the 
Minister of National Defence made prisoners of war available to the Minister 
of Labour, who assumed responsibility for their employment, security and 
welfare. The Minister of Labour entered into contracts with employers for the 
employment of prisoners of war under approved conditions. 

National Selective Service was administered by the Director of National 
Selective Service with the assistance of an:Administration Board, composed of 
the Associate Directors of National Selective Service in charge of the various 
functions of National Selective Service as enumerated above. 

In matters of policy the Director of National Selective Service was advised. 
by a National Selective Service Advisory Board, which included representatives 
of all Government Departments concerned with manpower questions, and on 
which management and labour were equally represented. Members of the 
Administration Board were also members of the Advisory Board, while the 
official Director of Planning acted as secretary to both Boards. In order to 
provide for flexibility in National Selective Service administration, five regional 
directorates were established, covering the following areas: the Maritimes, 
Quebec, Ontario, Prairies and Pacific. In each region National Selective Service 
Advisory Boards advised the Regional Director on matters of policy. Labour 
and management were represented on these Boards, in addition to the Depart- 
ments of Government concerned with manpower. 

For the administration of National Selective Service Civilian Regulations 
provision was made by Order in Council P.C. 7994, September 4, 1942, whereby 
the Minister of Labour was enabled to utilize for the duration of the war the 
regional and local offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, known 
as the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch. By Order 
in Council P.C. 8999, November 29, 1944, which amended Order in Council P.C. 
7994, the Minister of Labour was authorized to utilize the personnel and premises 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission for the administration of “necessary 
measures undertaken by the Department of Labour for re-establishment in 
employment of war veterans and civilian war workers’. Under an amending 
Order in Council P.C. 7377, December 21, 1945, the authority for this arrange- 
ment was carried forward to March 31, 1946. The Employment Service had 
been set up under the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1940, which provided for 
the creation of a Dominion employment service with regional and local offices, 
thereby superseding the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act of 1918. 

The Commission’s Courts of Referees, on which labour and management had 
equal representation, set up to deal with unemployment insurance benefit claims, 
functioned as courts of appeal from directions issued by National Selective 
Service officers. In addition, under this arrangement the Minister of Labour 
had the benefit of the advice of the National Employment Committee and its 
regional and local counterparts which the Commission set up to give advice 
on employment matters. 

Manpower controls under National Selective Service operated up to the time 
when military operations ceased in the various theatres of war. These controls 
were mainly revoked or cancelled during the fiscal year under review, as set 
forth in Chapter III of this Report.. Prior to the end of hostilities the Govern- 
ment had announced a policy of abolishing these controls as soon as the need 
for them disappeared. 


TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 
__ In February 1941, the Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel was estab- 
lished in co-operation with the Engineering Institute of Canada, the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, and the Canadian Institute of Chemistry, 
to organize the effective placement of technical personnel in war industries and 
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to co-operate with the Civil Service Commission in arranging for their place- 
ment in Government service. One of the chief functions of the Bureau during 
the war was co-operation with the technical branches of the Armed Forces and 
the universities in meeting the priority requirements of the Armed Forces for 
technical officers. The Bureau is guided by an Advisory Board consisting of 
representatives of the Institutes named above, the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Canadian universities and provincial professional associations. The 
Bureau is intimately associated with the training of university students and 
conferred with the University Advisory Board appointed by the Minister of 
Labour to advise him on university matters during wartime. 


SHIPLOADING OPERATIONS -~AT EASTERN PORTS 


Owing to heavy increase in shiploading operations at the port of Halifax, 
the Government, early in 1942, through the Department of Labour, launched a 
plan under which the activities of all companies concerned with shiploading 
operations were co-ordinated by a Controller of Loading Operations. A Central 
Dispatching Agency (Hiring Hall) was created through which the regular long- 
shore working forces were hired. Later, a Reserve Labour Pool of Longshoremen 
was created at Halifax and arrangements completed for the use of military Port 
Companies when operations exhausted available civilian labour supply. Long- 
shoremen registered at the Dispatching Agencies and in the Reserve Pool received 
a guaranteed minimum weekly wage. 

Order in Council P.-C. 5980, September 11, 1945, effective November 3, 1945, 
revoked the Stabilization of Longshore Labour Order, Order in Council P.C. 5161 
June 25, 1943. _ 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


In addition to administration of Selective Service Regulations, the Depart- 
ment was responsible for the administration of a number of other Orders in 
Council dealing with special aspects and problems in the field of labour supply. 


MoBImnizATION 


The National War Services Regulations, 1940, (Recruits) were originally 
administered by the Department of National War Services, with 13 Mobiliza- 
tion Divisions and a Mobilization Board and a divisional registrar for each 
area. An Order in Council was passed in September 1942, (effective December 1, 
1942), which provided for the transfer of the administration of the National War 
Services Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) to the Minister of Labour. On the date 
when the transfer became effective the Regulations were re-issued under the 
title of National Selective Service Mobilization Regulations. In this way the 
former Regulations were adapted to conform to the change in administration. 
All mobilization machinery was also transferred to the Department of Labour 
on December 1, 1942. 

An outline of mobilization activities within the fiscal year under review, 
together with a detailed account of the changes which were made in National 
Selective Service Mobilization Regulations in keeping with the ending of 
hostilities in the various theatres of war, will be found in Chapter III, Section 
(2), of this Report. 


CONTROL OF JAPANESE POPULATION 


In March 1942, the British Columbia Security Commission was appointed. 
Acting under the direction of the Minister of Labour, the Commission was 
charged with the task of evacuating all persons of the Japanese race from certain 
strategic areas of British Columbia and of arranging for their settlement else- 
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where. The evacuation was concluded early in 1948, and the Commission, having 
made its report, was dissolved. The powers of the Commission reverted to the 
Minister of Labour, and for administrative purposes were vested in a Com- 
missioner of Japanese Placement, with head office at Vancouver. 

An account of the activities connected with the dual program of relocation 
and repatriation of persons of Japanese ancestry, within the fiscal year under 
review, is given in Chapter XIII of this Report. 


WacE CONTROL 


At the outbreak of war the Government took initial steps to combat the 
inflationary forces which experience had shown to be a natural corollary of . 
uncontrolled economies in wartime. 

Among other steps taken, a series of Orders in Council were issued to 
provide for a system of wage and salary control covering substantially all 
gainfully employed persons in Canadian industry. Order in Council P.C. 7440 
of December 16, 1940, was the first of this series, and the latest, the Wartime 
Wages Control Order of December 1943, P.C. 9384, as amended by Order in 
Council P.C. 1727, March 138, 1944, Order in Council P.C. 3277 of May 4, 1944, 
Order in Council P.C. 655 of January 30, 1945, and Order in Council P.C. 348, 
January 31, 1946. 

Order in Council P.C. 1549, February 27, 1942, as amended, applies to 
managerial and executive salaries. 

The Wartime Wages Control Order is administered by the National War 
Labour Board and nine Regional (provinces) War Labour Boards. The War- 
time Salaries Order is administered by the Minister of National Revenue. 

While not a part of the administration of the Department of Labour, the 
work of the National and Regional War Labour Boards in its nature is not 
unrelated to the administration of the Department. 

The National Board is charged with the general responsibility of the 
administration of the Wages Order, including the supervision, direction and 
control of the work of the Regional Boards. Accordingly, the Board also acts 
as a Court of Appeal from decisions of the Regional Boards. In addition, the 
Board arranges for an examination of the decisions of Regional Boards in order 
to provide for uniformity in the administration of the Wages Order throughout 
Canada. Such duties are in addition to the Board’s functions as the body to 
which applications are made, involving employment with employers or industries 
which are interprovincial or international in character or are regarded as 
“national employers” for this purpose. 

The National Board may, on its own initiative or on the direction of the 
Minister of Labour, investigate wage conditions and labour relations in Canada 
and report thereon to the Minister. During the summer of 1943 the Board 
undertook such a review. 


_ The National Board is constituted as a three-man Board with a committee, 
the National War Labour Committee, on which are employer and employee 
representatives serving in an advisory capacity. 

In May 1948, the Western Labour Board was established by Order in 
Council P.C. 3870 to administer the Wartime Wages Control Order on defence 
projects in Alberta, British Columbia, the Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 
in so far as Canadian employees on such projects were concerned. The Board, 
composed of one representative each of employers and employees for each of the 
Provinces of Alberta and British Columbia, a representative of National 
Selective Service, and an impartial chairman, continued to function until March 
31, 1946, when it was disbanded. 
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Farr WacsEs Potuicy 


Under Order in Council P.C. 6801, November 23, 1940, Regulations were 
made under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act 1935, and the Deputy 
Minister of Labour was made responsible for the enforcement of wage rates 
specified in fair wages schedules. Order in Council P.C. 3884, May 1941, raised 
the minimum rates to be paid in the case of contracts for manufacture of 
Government supplies and equipment to 35 cents per hour for males and 25 cents 
per hour for females, 18 years and over, and Order in Council P.C. 7679, October 
1941, made these conditions applicable to all employees in an establishment of 
any employer engaged in the manufacture of supplies and equipment on Govern- 
ment contract. 

With the passing of the first Wage Control Order, P.C. 8253, October 24, 
1941, and the establishment of the National War Labour Board, the administra- 
tion of the Government’s Fair Wages Policy was transferred to that Board and 
remained there until the revised Wage Control Order, Order in Council P.C. 9384, 
December 1943, was passed, when it was transferred to the Industrial Relations 
Division of the Department of Labour. 

The Western Labour Board, established in May 1943, continued to be 
responsible until March 31, 1946, for the administration of the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act 1935, in Alberta, British Columbia, the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories, in so far as the Act related to projects otherwise within 
its jurisdiction for wage purposes. The Western Labour Board was disbanded 
en March 31, 1946. 

The responsibility for concurrence in the recommendations for the establish- 
ment of prevailing rates of pay for prevailing rates employees of the Government 
was also transferred to the Department of Labour. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In the early weeks of the war the field of the Industrial Relations Branch 
was greatly enlarged by the extension of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to all industries producing supplies and rendering services in connection with 
the war. 

This extension of the Act resulted in a marked increase in the number of 
applications for Boards of Conciliation. In many instances the disputes leading 
to these applications were not of a nature to justify the appointment of Boards. 
Therefore, provision was made for the appointment of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissions, consisting of one or more members, to inquire into the 
circumstanees surrounding such disputes and either to effect a settlement or 
advise the Minister whether the establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation is warranted. 

On January 19, 1943, Order in Council P.C. 496 was passed authorizing the 
Minister of Labour to appoint a Commission to investigate any situation which, 
while not likely to lead to a strike or lockout, nevertheless tended to interfere 
with production. Such a Commission was to report its findings to the Minister, 
who would take any steps he deemed necessary to remedy the situation. 

In February 1944, the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in 
Council P.C. 1003, were passed largely suspending the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and all Orders in Council relating thereto, while the new 
Order isin force, and substituting for the Act specific Regulations governing 
labour relations in war industries. These Regulations do not cover disputes 
having to do with wage questions. : 

The Regulations are administered, at the national level, by a Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National) and, in the case of seven provinces, under 
Dominion-provincial agreements by Provincial Boards or administrative agencies 
agreed upon by the Dominion and the provincial authorities. The National 
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Board is composed of an equal number of employer and employee representatives 
with impartial chairman and vice-chairman. The Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Department of Labour, acts as chief executive officer. 

Chapter V of this Report includes a statement of the new legislative basis 
of the Regulations as from December 28, 1945, and a summary of the Dominion- 
provincial agreements relating to Order in Council P.C. 1008. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION CO-OPERATION BOARD 


The Department has endeavoured to encourage the growth of labour- 
management production committees in war industries in order to facilitate 
production by improving industrial relations. In January 1944, an Order in 
Council, sponsored jointly by the Department of Reconstruction and Supply 
and the Department of Labour, created the Industrial Production Co-operation 
Board, which replaced the former Interdepartmental Committee on Labour- 
Management Committees. To assist this Board an advisory committee has been 
set up, on which employers and employees are equally represented. i 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL | 


Provision for the reinstatement in civilian employment of persons discharged 
from the Armed Forces was made under the War Measures (Civil Employment 
Reinstatement) Regulations, passed in June 1941. In 1942, the Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment Act was passed, and subsequently the Minister of Labour 
was made responsible for its administration and enforcement. . Personnel pro- 
vided by the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch perform 
the actual details of administration. Reinstatement Regulations under the Act 
were approved by Order in Council P.C. 77, January 11, 1945. During the 
fiscal year under review, the provisions’ were extended to include those on 
active service in the war then in progress in the naval, military or air forces of 
any of the United Nations who were employed in Canada prior to September 9, 
1939. 

Canadian vocational training has been expanded to include rehabilitation 
vocational training for ex-members of the Armed Services. This vocational 
and pre-matriculation training is distinct and separate from university training. 

The Department has provided within the National Employment Service 
facilities exclusively for ex-service personnel. These facilities include a Veterans 
Placement Division, Armed Forces Registration Units, Employment Advisors 
and Counsellors. Facilities are thus provided for the registration, interviewing 
and placement of ex-service personnel. 

In addition to these special functions related to reinstatement, training 
and placement, the Department is represented on a number of interdepartmental 
committees which have been established to co-ordinate activities and functions 
of the different departments most directly concerned with demobilization, 
re-establishment and post-war reconstruction. 

While the plan of the Department of Labour for rehabilitation was put 
into operation in 1944, the facilities provided met their first real test when the 
demobilization of Canada’s Armed Forces which commenced with V-E Day 
went into full operation following the collapse of Japan. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


The wartime expansion of the Department of Labour naturally emphasized 
the need for more extensive statistical and research work. This led to the 
creation of a reorganized and expanded Research and Statistics Branch. The 
functions of the Branch include the collection, analysis and publication of 
statistical and other information on wage rates, strikes and lockouts, collective 
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agreements, labour organization, unemployment among union members, fatal 
industrial accidents, placement operations of the National Employment Service, 
placement of personnel discharged from the Armed Services, conditions prevailing 
in the labour market on an industrial and geographical basis, employment fore- 
casts, occupational classification and special research projects. 


INFORMATION AND PUBLICITY 


In January 1943, the Department set up an Information Division to prepare 
and issue press releases on the policies and activities of the Department, to 
conduct publicity campaigns and to supervise announcements. This Division 
serves all Branches of the Department, including National Selective Service 
and the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch as well as 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) and the National War Labour 
Board. Officers of the Division co-operate with officers of other Departments, 
the Wartime Information Board and the National Film Board on inter- 
departmental information projects. 


Liaison Witru Oruer DEPARTMENTS 


The wartime activities of the Department inevitably required close liaison 
with other Departments of the Government. Various interdepartmental eom- 
mittees operating under the chairmanship of the Department of Labour have 
already been noted. In addition, the Department of Labour has been repre- 
sented on various interdepartmental committees and boards, including the 
following: 

Advisory Committee on Economic~Policy 

Awards Co-ordination Committee 

Committee on Restriction and Detention 

Cost of Living Index Technical Committee 

Housing Co-ordination Committee 

Interdepartmental Committee on Demobilization and Rehabilitation 
Information 

Publicity Co-ordination Committee 

Unemployment Insurance Committee 

Wartime Information Board 

Wartime Prices and Trade Board 

Advisory Committee on Demobilization and Rehabilitation 

Interdepartmental Co-ordinating Committee on Rehabilitation? 

Committee on Economic Stabilization Information 

External Trade Advisory Committee 

The Public Records Committee 

The Security Panel 

National Joint Council of the Public Service 

Committee on Immigration Policy 

Industrial Production Co-operation Board. 

Canada is represented on the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office by the Deputy Minister of Labour, and through representatives of the 
Department of Labour the Government is represented on several industrial 
and other committees of the I.L.0O. 


2Under the chairmanship of the Department of Labour. 
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UNION AND EMPLOYER REPRESENTATIVES 


One essential feature of the wartime functions of the Department of Labour 
was the degree to which union and employers’ representatives participated 
in its activities. These representatives served in both an administrative and 
advisory capacity. Including the Unemployment Insurance Commission, some 
400 union representatives served with an equal number of employers’ repre- 
sentatives on 150 boards and committees. During the fiscal year under review, 
these included the following: 

| National Selective Service Advisory Board and the Regional Boards 
National War Labour Board and the Regional Boards 
National War Labour Board Advisory Committee 
Western Labour Board 
Industrial Production Co-operation Board Advisory Committee 
Vocational Training Advisory Council | 


Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) and most of the Regional 
Boards 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
Unemployment Insurance Commission Advisory Committee 
Employment Committees (National, Regional and Local) 
Courts of Referees. 
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II—NATIONAL REGISTRATION. 


National Registration was continued during the fiscal year 1945-46. 
The Central Registry, established pursuant to the National Registration 
Regulations, 1940, was maintained at Ottawa. 


The keeping of the Registration records up to tite involved: 


1. The registration of persons when they became sixteen years of age, and 
of persons over sixteen arriving in Canada who were not in Canada at the 
time of general registration in 1940; and the registration, when discharged, of 
members of the Armed Services who were in those Services at the time of 
general registration; 


2. The recording of reported changes of address, names and conjugal 
condition of registrants and of enlistments and discharges from the Armed . 
Services; casualties ae by those Services; departures from Canada; deaths 
of registrants: 


3. The issuing of replacement registration Peniitientes to those whose certi- 
ficates had been lost, destroyed, mutilated or legally surrendered. 


Many of the preliminary activities in connection with the registrations and 
changes were carried out by Postmasters, acting as Deputy Registrars, while 
Customs Officers and R.C.M.P. Security Officers at ports of exit co-operated with 
officials of the Registration Branch by collecting certificates from departing 
registrants. 

With the object of facilitating the registration of personnel discharged from 
the Armed Services, who were not registered prior to enlistment, and the issuing 
of new registration certificates to those who had registered before enlisting and 
who had surrendered their certificates, the arrangements made in April 1944 
were continued whereby National Employment Service Officers in Military 
District Discharge Depots, R.C.A.F. Command Discharge Centres, Naval Dis- 
charge Depots and in Veterans’ Hospitals were authorized to act as. Deputy 
Registrars. 

In the fiscal year 1945-46 there were 288,077 new registrations. This 
number included registrations of 85,615 persons discharged from the Armed 
Services who had not previously registered because they were in the Services 
at the time of general registration in August 1940. Changes of address numbered 
536,872, and 69,980 marriages were reported. The number of replacement 
Registration certificates issued during the year was 606,754. This total included 
307,621 certificates issued to discharged persons who had surrendered their 
original certificates when they enlisted. 
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lil.—NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE OPERATIONS ~ 


(1) Crvi~IAN 


A detailed account of the development of the control of manpower prior 
to the fiscal year under review will be found in the Annual Reports of the 
Department for former years. 

The responsibility for carrying out the policies of the Government in respect 
to the utilization of manpower “for the security, defence, peace, order and welfare 
of Canada and for the efficient prosecution of the war’ was vested in the 
Minister of Labour by Order in Council P.C. 246, January 19, 1943, and amend- 
ments thereto, known as the National Selective Service Civilian Regulations. 

The authority provided that the Minister carry out the policies of the 
Government of Canada with reference to the utilization of manpower in the 
prosecution of the war by voluntary methods, if practical, and that he exercise 
the powers of compulsion vested in him by the Regulations only when, in his 
opinion, such action was necessary. 

Manpower controls under National Selective Service operated up to the 
time when military operations ceased in the. various theatres of war. These 
controls were mainly revoked or cancelled during the fiscal year under review. 
Prior to the end of hostilities the Government had announced a policy of abolish- 
ing these controls as soon as the need for them disappeared. 

For- convenience, the major controls which were lifted, together with the 
date of termination in each case, are listed below. 

Call-ups for the Army under Mobilization Regulations were suspended on 
May 7, 1945. 

Further men were not notified to report for medical examination after 
May 7, 1945. 

Men ordered for medical examination, due to report prior to May 7, 1945, 
were required to do so. Those found to be medically fit for the Army were not, 
however, called for military service. ‘alte 

Men who had been called for military service on, or prior to May 7, 1945, 
and who had not reported and were, consequently, delinquent were required to 
report and if found medically fit were enrolled in the Army. 

Men on occupational postponement in agriculture, industry or commerce 
were notified that their postponements were automatically renewed but men 
given postponements as farmers or for other occupational reasons were required 
to remain in the employments designated, 

Postponement of military training was extended to university students by 
Order in Council P.C. 5878, September 4, 1945. If, however, they wished to leave 
their studies to enter employment they were required to report to a Local 
Employment and Selective Service Office. 

By Order in Council P.C. 5878, September 4, 1945, the practice was 
discontinued of requiring universities and colleges to report to Mobilization 
Boards the names of male students. who failed to reach a fixed standard on 
their examination and students falling below a specified standard were no longer 
subject to compulsory direction to jobs. 

The requirement that a designated man receive authorization from the 
Chairman of his Mobilization Board to leave Canada was discontinued on 
May 15, 1945, by Order in Council P.C. 3489. 

The requirement that applicants for unemployment insurance benefits 
produce proof of compliance with the Mobilization Regulations was discon- 
tinued by Order in Council P.C. 5781, August 28, 1945. 
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Regulations concerning the issuance of labour exit permits to student nurses 
desiring to train in the United States were, in July 1945, made applicable only 
to eases where enrolment in nurses training schools in Canada would be 
adversely affected. 

Reference to National Selective Service Mobilization Regulations by 
Selective Service Officers in the granting of labour exit permits to persons 
wishing to seek employment outside of Canada was not required after June 22, 
1945. (Order in Council P.C. 4274.) 

Surrender of National Registration Certificates by persons leaving Canada 
was required only in the case of those persons leaving for a period of six months 
or longer. 

Compulsory transfer of workers under the seven Compulsory Employment 
Transfer Orders which were passed in the period May 4, 1943, to November 15, 
1943, was discontinued on May 17, 1945. Persons already transferred under the 
Orders were not affected. The authority to direct men to farm work and to 
direct unemployed men to essential employment remained. 

The control of persons transferred to essential employment under 
Compulsory Employment Transfer Orders prior to May 7, 1945, was removed 
on September 3, 1945. 

Relaxation of National Selective Service Regulations as they applied to 
women workers was announced on May 16, 1945. The change had the effect 
of converting the permit system into a reporting system of placements and 
separations. 

Restriction whereby members of the teaching profession could leave that 
occupation only under special permit, effective June 1943, was rescinded by 
Order in Council P.C. 3164, May 1, 1945, effective September 1, 1945. 

The manpower “freeze”—a control whereby men employed in essential 
industry were not permitted to leave their jobs without the permission of a 
National Selective Service Officer, was removed on September 17, 1945. The 
“freeze” control of men in agriculture and the power to direct men to agriculture 
were ended on November 15, 1945. 

The permit system which required a worker to obtain a permit from a Local 
Employment Office in order to seek employment was abolished by Order in 
Council P.C. 7430, December 21, 1945, effective December 31, 1945. A system 
of reporting was substituted. This system required employers to notify the 
National Employment Office of all vacancies and additions to their staff. It 
also required a person terminating employment (employer or employee) to give 
seven days’ notice. Unemployed persons seeking employment were required to 
register at the National Employment Office. 

Control of advertising, of employers seeking women workers, and of women 
workers seeking employment, was suspended May 16, 1945. 

The restriction on advertising for male employees was modified, effective 
September 3, 1945, to permit employers to advertise freely, provided they first 
registered the vacancy with their Employment Office and provided that men 
responding to the advertisement were directed to apply to the Employment 
Officer rather than to the employer and were then sent by the Employment 
Office under permit to the employer. 

Restrictions on advertising (by either employer or employee) still 
remaining were removed on December 31, 1945. 

The Stabilization of Longshore Labour Order, Order in Council P.C. 5161, 
June 25, 1943, was revoked by Order in Council P.C. 5980, September 11, 1945, 
effective November 3, 1945. 

Control over the engagement of technical personnel ended in December 
1945, and a system of recording vacancies and engagements was substituted. 
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The labour priority system was modified during the summer and autumn of 
1945 and came to an end on February 15, 1946. 


Organzation—The present Deputy Minister of Labour was appointed 
Director of National Selective Service in the autumn of 1942 and Associate 
Directors were appointed in charge of the separate divisions as set forth in the 
Annual Report of the Department for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945. 
The Associate Directors, with the Unemployment Insurance Commissioners, 
made up the membership of the Administration Board, which formulated plans 
and programs to meet the problems of mobilization, stabilization and utilization 
of labour. Hay 7 

The National Selective Service Advisory Board, representing employers, 
labour, agriculture, veterans and government departments, advised the Director 
of National Selective Service who was Chairman of the Board. The members 

of the Administration Board also functioned as members of the Advisory Board. 
_ The Secretary of the National Selective Service Administration Board acted in 
the same capacity to the Advisory Board. The close relationship between the 
two Boards made collaboration of advisory and administrative functions as 
complete as possible. No significant regulations concerning manpower were 
issued without approval of the Advisory Board, which was, in fact, one of the 
major instruments for consultation and collaboration between the Government 
and employers, workers and farmers. 

Regional Selective Service Advisory Boards operated in ‘the Maritime, 
Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and Pacific areas. These Regional Advisory Boards 
consisted of representatives of the National Employment Service, the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, organized 
labour, agriculture, the Department of Veterans Affairs, and the Regional 
Employment Committee, and were under the chairmanship of the Regional 
Director of National Selective Service for the area. 

The National Selective Service program could not be carried out without 
the use of Employment Offices and, to avoid unnecessary duplication, the 
Minister of Labour was empowered, in September 1942, to utilize for adminis- 
trative purposes the field organization of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission to carry into effect National Selective Service Civilian Regulations. 

Priorities.—Karly in 1942, enlistments and expansion of Canada’s war 
program made it apparent that the effective distribution of the available labour 
force within industry could be accomplished only under some form of control 
and guidance. In planning this manpower control, it became obvious that, if 
we were to have orderly and efficient allocation of the men and women of Canada 
for the various direct and indirect purposes of war, a labour priorities system 
would have to guide referrals of people to jobs. 

A simple system of priority symbols was adopted and every employer in 
Canada was classified according to his own description of his activities and a 
priority rating was assigned to each on the basis of his contribution to the war 
effort. 

To obtain a broad viewpoint and diversified advice, an Interdepartmental 
Committee was formed whose responsibility it was to allocate priority ratings 
to industries and individual establishments. 

Although labour priorities were primarily for the purpose of guiding the 
National Employment Service in referring available workers to jobs, they were 
used for several other purposes: Compulsory Employment Transfer Orders were 
based on labour priorities; the so-called “freeze” order retaining men in desig- 
nated industries used priorities as a measure of essentiality; Mobilization Boards 
made use of priority information in judging the merit of applications for 
deferment; the Wartime Bureau of Technical Personne] took advantage of labour 
priorities in allocating technical workers: to a large extent, release from the 
Armed Forces and repatriation were dependent on labour priorities as a basis 
for assessing essentiality of employment. 
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In accordance with the Government’s policy to remove controls and restric- 
tions as expeditiously as possible, certain modifications were adopted in 1945 
“when overall manpower shortages eased. Occupational, rather than industrial, 
priorities were emphasized and one priority category was dropped altogether. 
The use of labour priorities was limited largely to construction projects, housing, 
and for production of goods which continued to be in seriously short supply, 
particularly those activities concerned with reconversion and those creating 
continuing employment. 


Prior to V-E Day, the continuing war production program and the increasing 
difficulties associated with the prolonged control of civilian manpower intensified 
the work of the Interdepartmental Labour Priorities Committee. However, 
through the summer and autumn, as the war production demand on the labour 
force relaxed, modification and simplification of the system became possible. 


Harly in May, the whole structure of the priorities system was reviewed in 
an effort to make priorities more effective, particularly with a view to increasing 
the significance of the emergency rating. Generally, a change in policy was 
adopted so that high priorities were assigned largely on the basis of the urgency 
of the demand for labour rather than on the imvortance of the production 
involved; the “A-E” category (the highest) was retained for use in cases of actual 
emergency; the “A” category (the next highest) was reserved for those establish- 
ments who could not obtain minimum labour requirements or a fair share of 
the available labour supply; many of the industries previously enjoying an “A” 
rating were down-graded in the Priority Schedule; because of the increasing 
importance of production of building materials, a special Order of Precedence 
within the “A” priority group was established for a selected group of building 
material manufacturers; special priority arrangements were made for house con- 
struction under the jurisdiction of the Soldiers’ Settlement and Veterans’ Land 
Act, Wartime Housing, Integrated Housing, and other low-cost housing projects 
especially designed for the advantage of veterans. 


After V-J Day, industrial adjustment and exceptional labour requirements 
developed by reconstruction and the transition to a peacetime economy neces- 
sitated the continuance of a guide in the placement operations of the National 
Employment Service. The labour supply for construction projects and for 
industries producing building materials was in particular need of labour 
priority advantages. It was decided to further modify the priorities system 
with a view to adapting its usefulness to the quickly changing conditions. In 
September it was agreed to eliminate one category, grouping low priorities “C” 
and “D” under one heading meaning no labour priority. The “A” priority was 
changed to include only those employers whose activities were considered to 
be essential to reconstruction and maintenance of the civilian economy, and 
which also had a definite labour supply problem, and whose requirements had 
a certain degree of urgency; the “B” priority was retained for those employers 
whose production was considered to be essential but who did not have any 
critical labour requirements. 


Labour priorities continued to be used as a medium for the gradual 
removal of controls. Eor instance, employers assigned to high labour priority 
categories were first given more freedom im advertising with the expectation 


that labour might naturally flow to those activities with the greatest essentiality 
and the most urgent need. 


On February 15, 1946, two months after the abandonment of control 
of employment by the permit system, the use of the system of priorities covering 
all industries and all employers was discontinued, but the National Employment 
Service continued to give special attention to the few industries which were 
experiencing difficulty in securing sufficient manpower. 
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From the foregoing, it will be noted that, during the fiscal year, the 
Labour Priority System, the key of National Selective Service civilian con- 
trols, which guided manpower to its most useful employment during the war, 
passed through gradual stages to eventual elimination. 


Compulsory Employment Transfer Orders——The seven Compulsory Employ- 
ment Transfer Orders which were introduced in 1943 were designed for the 
purpose of directing, under compulsion if necessary, male workers of designated 
age groups from less essential to more essential employment. 

On May 17, 1945, an Order was issued discontinuing compulsory transfer 
of workers under Compulsory Employment Transfer Orders. Men already trans- 
ferred under these Orders were not affected by the change as they were required 
to continue in their jobs, as also were men directed to employment when they 
were out of employment. The authority to direct men to farm work and to direct 
men who were unemployed to essential industries, as required, remained in force. 


Farm Labour.—Farm labour requirements in the spring of 1945 were greater 
than in any previous year. With a recruiting organization under the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program operating more smoothly, the contintied 
assistance of the railways, the release of Service personnel, and the redoubled 
effort of farmers themselves, the outstanding seasonal requirements were met. 

With manpower at a premium, at least until after V-E Day, special 
emphasis was placed throughout the season on the importance of securing local 
workers. It was realized that other available manpower was strictly limited 
and that an all-out effort by federal, provincial and other interested agencies 
was necessary to encourage students and all others available in cities, towns 
and villages to help farmers, especially during peak seasons. Towards this 
end, a special advertising campaign was undertaken by both federal and 
provincial agencies. Local community groups were again active in most 
provinces. Special efforts to secure the assistance of urban workers included 
a provision for leave with pay to federal civil servants who helped with farm 
work in the Ottawa Valley in the spring. Many employers in related industries, 
such as logging, assisted by releasing workers when needed to help on the 
farm. 

Major emphasis in the farm labour program during the year was placed on 
the mobility of farm workers. The railways provided a reduced fare for farm 
workers travelling within the provinces, in addition to granting, as in recent 
years, reduced fares for inter-provincial movements. Inter-provincial move- 
ments of labour contributed much toward meeting the labour needs for haying 
and early harvesting in Ontario, for fruit harvesting in British Columbia, and 
later, in the autumn, for grain harvesting on the Prairies. The movement from 
the Prairies to Ontario during 1945-46 was more than twice the size of the 
movement during 1944-45. In all, close to 2,000 men recruited in the three 
Prairie Provinces were brought to Ontario under these special arrangements 
late in June and early in July 1945. These workers remained for approximately 
six weeks before going back to help harvest their own crops in the West. The 
movement to British Columbia included 400 women workers from Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. This movement was also larger than .in former years. The 
number of workers moved from Ontario and Quebec to the Prairies, however, 
was smaller than in 1944, some 5,400 men and women compared with over 
6,000 in the previous year. Lighter crops in sections of the Prairies, together 
with the return of a number of former Prairie farm workers laid off from indus- 
trial employment at Vancouver following V-J Day, affected the over-all require- 
ments. Smaller but important movements of workers also took place in the 
Maritime Provinces, from Nova Scotia to Prince Edward Island for harvesting, 
and from the Amherst district of Nova Scotia and the North Shore of New 
Brunswick to the St. John River Valley for harvesting the potato crop. 
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The international exchange of labour between the United States and 
Canada was also important. Some 165 harvesting units, mainly from Saskat- 
chewan, worked in the grain growing states. This number was approximately 
four times that of 1944. Owing to the smaller scale of harvest operations on 
the Canadian Prairies the number of units coming north from the United States 
was not so large. A second important movement of workers across the border 
consisted of 1,500 skilled tobacco workers from the Southern States to Ontario 
and 40 to Quebec. In Maine over 4,000 Canadian workers assisted in the 
harvesting of the potato crop. Besides those from the border area, there were 
around 1,000 recruited from urban centres in Quebec. In Manitoba 1,200 
workers just north of the boundary went into the potato sections of North 
Dakota to give assistance during the peak season. In the spring of 1946, some 
500 workers from Quebec assistéd with the maple sugar harvest in New 
England. These international movements of workers contributed much on 
each side of the line in the meeting of farm labour requirements. 

Major emphasis in the Joint Farm Labour Program during the year was 
also placed on assistance of men from the Armed Services. arly in the spring 
an Agricultural Labour Survey Committee was established in each of the 
Mobilization Divisions to assist in the review of applications of Service personnel 
for farm leave. These Committees, during the course of the year, reviewed 
8.400 applications for farm leave referred to them by Service authorities. The 
‘majority of these applications received favourable consideration. Activities of 
the Committees not only facilitated the granting of leave but also helped to 
ensure that the services of Navy, Army and Air Force personnel were utilized 
to the best advantage in agriculture. These Committees also assisted the 
Mobilization Boards in making a survey of farm workers granted postponement 
of military training. This survey of a ten per cent sample, mainly of single 
workers, made in May and June of 1945, revealed that all except approximately 
one per cent were engaged in farm employment. Of the remainder, many were 
eranted special permission to work in closely related industries. In September, 
the peak of the season, there were nearly twelve thousand from the Services 
helping on the farm under various types of farm leave. Over ten thousand 
of these were on leave from the Army, with the balance made up mainly of 
Air Force personnel. In addition, many thousands of Service personnel helped 
with farm work during their furloughs or during short-term leaves on nearby 
farms. During the course of the winter, the numbers on farm leave dropped 
until at the end of March 1946 there were around 2,600. This reduction was 
caused, in part, by the seasonal drop, but was mainly due to demobilization. 
The special Farm Duty Plan of detailing Service personnel for farm work was 
put into effect again in 1945, but on a somewhat reduced scale compared with 
that of 1944. This plan was most helpful in providing mobile pools of labour 
to meet emergency situations. 


Other smaller groups of workers gave material assistance to farmers 
throughout Canada during the 1945-46 season. These groups included around 
1,000 prisoners of war who worked on individual farms in Ontario and Alberta, 
and around 2,500 who helped with seasonal activities mainly in Ontario, Alberta, 
Manitoba and Quebec. About 4,000 Japanese-Canadians worked on farms during 
the year. Most of these were employed in the sugar beet areas of Alberta, 
Manitoba and Ontario. Nearly 7,000 conscientious objectors continued to work 
in agriculture. This number was about 75 per cent of all those granted post- 
ponement of military training on conscientious grounds. In addition, many 
hundreds of Treaty Indians were secured to assist in harvesting various crops 
mainly in the western provinces. 


During the late autumn and early winter of 1945, special efforts, consisting 
of newspaper advertising, radio appeals and personal contacts by provincial and 
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federal officials, were made to encourage experienced farm workers being laid off 
jobs, especially in urban war industries, to return to agriculture to help meet the 
shortage of labour in the dairying and live-stock areas. 

A letter from the Deputy Minister was mailed to the farmers of Canada 
late in the winter. This letter pointed out the advantages of placing orders for 
farm labour at an early date. An order form was included for the convenience 
of those interested. 

The annual conference of Provincial Directors, Regional Agricultural 
Employment Advisers and other Department of Labour officials was held early 
in December 1945. Agricultural labour conditions, following V-J Day, were 
reviewed and plans discussed for the future. The effects of the removal of the 
control of manpower in agriculture on November 15, 1945, and the demobiliza- 
tion of Service personnel were considered. The conference emphasized the 
improvement of living and working conditions, including wages, as an important 
factor influencing agriculture’s ability to compete with other industries during 
the period of reconversion. - All of the provinces expressed an interest in 
continuing the Joint Farm Labour Program. 


As in previous years, meetings of the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Committee were held late in the winter of 1945-46 in each province to discuss 
plans for the coming year including proposed changes in the Farm Labour 
Agreements. In conjunction with these meetings conferences of Managers of 
Local Employment Offices and provincial Agricultural Representatives were held 
in some provinces. 


Woods Labour.—The arrangements, under the Dominion-Provincial Agree- 
ments, whereby members of the field staffs of Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture assist in recruiting farmers for woods work continued in effect 
during the year under review. This assistance proved of much value especially 
in the provinces east of British Columbia where well over half of the logs coming 
to the lumber and pulp mills are produced by farm workers during the winter 
months. In addition to encouraging farmers and farm workers to accept employ- 
ment in the woods during the winter months, considerable emphasis was given 
during the 1945-46 season to the recruiting of unemployed workers from urban 
centres for woods work. This extension of recruiting had the two-fold advantage 
of increasing the woods labour force, and of decreasing the number of those 
receiving unemployment benefits. 


The autumn publicity campaign, directed first to unemployed workers and 
later to farm workers, included a letter from the Deputy Minister to all woods 
operators, news releases, advertisements in daily and weekly newspapers and 
farm journals, radio spots and other broadcasts, posters and a special newsclip 
shown in theatres across Canada. This campaign, organized by the Department 
of Labour, was conducted in conjunction with a similar campaign carried on by 
the industries through the several associations engaged in woods operations. 


In addition to the national publicity campaign, considerable other adver- 
tising was arranged by the regional offices and by the interested Provincial 
Government Agencies. This included a special educational campaign in British 
Columbia and in Quebec to interest army personnel in employment opportunities 
in the woods. 


Permission was again given to recruit woods labour through the medium of 
company canvassers under the supervision of Regional and Local Offices of the 
National Employment Service. With the relaxation of National Selective Service 
controls after V-J Day, a new employment form was introduced enabling woods 
employers in rural areas to report hirings to local offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service without the necessity of securing a National Selective Service 
permit. 
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During the winter logging season, there was an increase in the woods labour 
force of about 10 per cent over the previous year, and of nearly 30 per cent over 
1943. The demand, however, for woods products, particularly for lumber, kept 
the labour requirements considerably above the supply. To help meet the 
situation, the publicity campaign was renewed in January 1946. This was done 
mainly on regional and local levels, particular emphasis being placed on an 
appeal to unemployed, able-bodied men in urban centres. Arrangements were 
made for the transportation of these men to be paid by the Department of 
Labour from stations in Ontario and the Prairies to stations near woods opera- 
tions. This arrangement was used from January 15 to March 15 and, in Ontario 
alone, 3,000 workers were transported to woods employment. Although a quick 
spring break-up occurred in Eastern Canada between March 15 and 20, resulting 
in some logs not being hauled, it is estimated that an all-time high in log 
production was achieved during the 1945-1946 season. 


Other important sources of labour for woods operations included assistance 
from the Armed Forces. This was obtained, largely, through special leaves to 
men with experience in woods operations and through permission of men on 
agricultural leave to accept employment in the woods during the winter months. 
In July 1945, in view of the critical shortages of labour for the construction of 
houses and the production of building materials, special instructions were issued 
to the Industrial Selection and Release Committees (see Section 3 of present 
Chapter), to give favourable consideration to all applications for release of 
Service personnel with experience in building and allied trades, including logging 
and sawmilling. Up to the end of March 1946, these Committees had assisted 
in effecting the release of 2,100 men for the woods industries. In the spring of 
1946 granting leaves was discontinued by the Army in favour of demobilization. 
The general policy of the Navy and Air Force during former years had been to 
grant discharges rather than extended leaves. 


During the year approximately 1,000 Japanese-Canadians and about 600 
conscientious objectors worked on woods operations mainly in Western Canada. 
Prisoners of war comprised the largest special group of workers on woods 
operations. Their contribution was particularly large in the production of pulp 
wood in Northern Ontario. It is estimated that between 35 and 40 per cent of 
the pulp wood cut in Ontario during 1945 came from this source. Altogether 
approximately 9,000 prisoners were engaged in woods operations, mainly in 
Alberta and Ontario. 


Control was continued over the issuance of labour exit permits to woods 
workers seeking employment in the United States. During the winter of 1945-46 
the quota of workers from rural areas close to the border was 6, 250 from Quebec 
and 250 from New Brunswick. In addition, up to 1,583 men from among those 
unemployed in urban centres in Quebec were permitted to work on logging 
operations in Maine. 


Manpower in the Fishing Industry—The labour supply in the fishing 
industry continued to be satisfactory. The relatively high price of fish, especially 
for export, was an important contributing factor. Labour shortages in the 
industry were limited largely to the processing plants. In addition to the 
regular work of the Local Offices of the National Employment Service, appeals 
to fishermen in the autumn to accept employment in the plants during the winter 
months proved to be of value in obtaining workers. The release of Service 
personnel also helped in special cases. Instructions were sent to the Industrial 
Selection and Release Committees during the summer of 1945 to give favourable 
consideration to the release of men formerly engaged in the fishing industry. 
During the course of the season these Committees assisted in securing the release 
of 192 experienced men for the industry. 
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Manpower in the Mining Industry.—In the mining industry there was a 
considerable curtailment of employment in base metal mining which, although 
offset to some extent by an increase in gold mining, resulted in a decrease in the 
average employment in the industry of nearly 7 per cent during the fiscal year. 
At the end of March 1946, total direct employment was 84,500 in all branches 
of the industry. — 


The tremendous drive to sustain and augment manpower for the produc- 
tion of strategic base metals came to a close with the cessation of hostilities. 
Employment in base metal mining which had reached about 36,000 immediately 
decreased. The situation with the aluminum, copper, and zinc producers eased 
considerably although it was not until September 1945 that the International 
Nickel Company was able to withdraw its orders for men from National Selective 
Service. The discontinuing of the Compulsory Transfer Orders in May 1945, 
the general relaxation of controls, and the elimination of labour priorities in the 
autumn of 1945, permitted large numbers of ex-gold miners who had been 
working in the base metal mines to return to the gold mines. During the year 
the transition of the base metal industry from its wartime capacity to a condi- 
tion of post-war stability was largely completed. Employment in the industry 
as a whole fell from 36,000 to 27,000 where it remained during the first quarter 
of 1946. 


Early in 1945, it was found possible to raise the “D” Labour Priority which 
the gold mining industry had carried since 1942 to “B” Priority. The removal 
of restrictions on labour in September 1945 brought increased activity to the 
gold mines. Persons who had been transferred under compulsory direction were 
able to return to gold mining. Arrangements were made for the early return 
of key men to the mines from the Armed Services. Large numbers of released 
war workers flocked to the North and there was a wave of prospecting and 
exploration which exceeded anything before known. Employment rose from 
15,000 to 20,000 by the end of March 1946. 


The need for coal was in no way abated by the ending of the war and the 
employment level was sustained only by considerable effort. Large numbers of 
older men withdrew from the pits when hostilities ended, and the flow of men 
to the mines arising from the Compulsory Transfer Orders ceased when these 
regulations were discontinued in May 1945. The number of soldier coal miners 
on leave and working in the mines was maintained only by the continued 
co-operation of the Department of National Defence, which also gave consider- 
able assistance in hastening the early return from overseas of ex-coal miners 
who were eligible. 


The regulations of National Selective Service based on the authority of 
Order in Council P.C. 4092 by which coal miners were stabilized in their jobs 
were cancelled in December 1945. ‘The effect of this was cushioned by steps 
which were taken in advance. One of these was a plan by which mine operators 
Were encouraged to apply to the Industrial Selection and Release Board for 
the return of their military personnel. Through this means some 700 soldiers 
were released and returned to the mines. 


The average number of men employed in the coal mines throughout the 
year was 26,200, a drop from the previous year of only 2 per cent. 3 


Labour Supply for Eastern Canadian Ports—Under Order in Council 
P.C. 3511, April 30, 1942, a controller of loading operations was appointed at 
Halifax to supervise more efficient organizing of the working force there. 
Later, a central dispatching agency through which longshoremen sought and were 
assigned to.jobs was established. Then came the setting up of a labour pool 
to assure that there would always be men available to handle the uninterrupted 
stream of war materials passing through the port. 
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Order in Council P.C. 5980, September 11, 1945, effective November 3, 1945, 
Sate the Stabilization of Longshore Labour Order, Order in Council P.C. 5161 
une 25, 1943. 


Labour for Essential Civilian Services—Following close upon the cessation 
of war in Europe, there was a relaxation of National Selective Service Regula- 
tions. Suspension of call-ups for the Army, announcement that further men 
would not be taken out of present employment and directed to other employment 
under the Compulsory Employment Transfer Orders, cut-backs and cessation 
of activity in war industries, acceleration of discharges from the Services com- 
bined with the functioning of the Industrial Selection and Release Board, all 
assisted in making more workers available to essential civilian industries. The 
system of labour priorities continued to function with certain modifications until 
February 15, 1946. After that date the National Employment Service continued 
to give special attention to the few industries which were experiencing difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient manpower. 


) 


Employment of Women.—During the fiscal year there were rapid changes 
in the employment situation for women. The curtailment and final closing of 
war industries called for special measures to accomplish the necessary readjust- 
ment with the least possible distress to the women affected. 

Those women who had been employed in war industries and who wished to 
continue in employment were interviewed individually before leaving their war 
jobs by officers of the National Employment Service. Transportation was made 
available for those who wished to return to distant homes, and for others a 
search was made for jobs in continuing industries and occupations. 

The transition period was made easier by reason of the fact that when war 
industries were closed, many services such as stores, hotels, laundries, hospitals, 
and many industries deemed comparatively non-essential during the war, con- 
tinued to operate at full capacity. These industries which had been short of 
women workers for a considerable time were prepared to bring their staffs up 
to full strength. 

During the months of December and January there was a sharp increase in 
the number of women seeking employment but for whom employment oppor- 
tunities were not then available. In later months, due to the usual spring upsurge 
of employment opportunities and the increased activity in normal lines of 
production, this trend was reversed and the prospects for women workers were 
excellent. 


In Canada the working force of women had been augmented by a large 
number of married women and in November 1945, 27:1 per cent of employed 
women were married. During later months those who did not need to work and 
who found the available work unattractive or inconvenient, or who wished to 
establish their homes when their husbands were discharged from the Armed 
Forces, withdrew from employment in large numbers. There was a reluctance 
on the part of many to accept work at wages lower than they had been receiving 
in war industries and in new lines of employment. 


In order to attract workers to household service, a new type of household 
worker known as the Home Aide was developed through the National Employ- 
ment Service. Under this plan well qualified women were encouraged to 
accept domestic work on an hourly basis at rates comparable to those paid in 
other occupations for women. Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, Toronto, 
Orillia, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver have 
inaugurated the project, working in close co-operation with local advisory com- 
mittees comprised of representatives of the large organizations of women. Within 
the limits of its scope the plan has proved to be of value and has been well 


received. 
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Hospitals in many areas have been demanding more help for the non- 
professional staff especially in tuberculosis sanatoriums and mental hospitals. 
Throughout Canada, hospitals continued to suffer from a serious shortage of 
qualified nurses. Labour exit permits were not granted to nurses to accept 
employment outside of Canada except in unusual circumstances and for post- 
graduate study. The Canadian Nurses Association continued to co-operate with 
National Selective Service, through the liaison committee appointed for this 
purpose, and the two organizations carried through intensive appeals for addi- 
tional nurses, both married and single, to accept hospital work. 

The primary textile mills were required to increase production and, in the 
early part of the year, they were extremely short of skilled and unskilled workers. 
A. special committee was appointed by National Selective Service to take steps 
to overcome the difficulty. The textile industry, Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
_ and the National Employment Service, by means of special surveys instituted 
_ procedures dealing with job descriptions, special separation interviews, training 
of foremen and publicity which, along with the added number of available 
workers, brought some relief before the end of the fiscal year. 

Several occupations, including stenography, hairdressing, and telephone 
operating, could have absorbed more well trained and well qualified women, if 
they had been available, while at the same time there was a surplus of persons 
who were seeking such work but who lacked the necessary qualifications or 
experience. 

There were indications that a larger number of dietitians, nutritionists, 
social workers, laboratory technicians, registered nurses, public health nurses 
and teachers would be required than before the war, owing to the new apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by these and other skilled and professional personnel. 

Women discharged from the Armed Forces during the year have been 
absorbed readily into employment. The special arrangements for their employ- 
ment requirements have been similar to those set up for ex-service men. Their 
_ training and work while in the Services have proved to be of value. A consider- 
able number have sought and have found work directly in fields outside of 
their pre-war employment, while others have seriously applied themselves in 
courses given by Canadian Vocational Training or in training on the job and 
have been placed satisfactorily. 


Day Care of Children—During the fiscal year one additional day nursery 
was opened in Ontario, making a total of 33 in operation in the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. In Sepiember, the Government of the Province of Quebec 
recommended to the Dominion Government that the six day nurseries in Montreal 
be closed as of October 15, 1945, as the Province no longer felt they were needed. 
In Ontario, two day nurseries were closed during the year, one in Oshawa 
where the cutback of war industries had a direct effect upon the employment 
of married women, and the other in the Wartime Housing area of Hamilton 
where the need was no longer apparent. It was arranged to transfer all children 
who were still registered at the latter nursery to another unit nearby. 

In addition to the day nurseries for children under six years of age, 40 
day care units for school children were operated in Ontario. At these centres 
the children of employed mothers were provided with a hot meal at noon and 
supervised recreation outside of regular school hours. 

The Provincial Government of Ontario- was notified that the Dominion 
planned to terminate the Agreement on March 31, 1946, but in view of repre-- 
sentations made by the Province of Ontario the period was extended to June 30, 
1946. 


Bureau of Technical Personnel—In February 1941, the Wartime Bureau 
of Technical Personnel was established in co-operation with the Engineering 
Institute of Canada, the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy and the 
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Canadian Institute of Chemistry. The Bureau was set up within the Depart- 
ment of Labour to organize the supply and placement of engineers and scientists 
in the Armed Forces, in war industries, and, with the co-operation of the Civil 
Service Commission, in Government service. 


The Regulations concerning technical personnel remained unchanged from 
the beginning of the fiscal year until December 1945. During that month, 
the permit system which had applied to the engagement of technical personnel 
since March 23, 1942, ended and was replaced by a recording system which 
required employers to notify the Bureau of all vacancies in their establishments 
for technical personnel, to notify the Bureau within three days of the engage- 
ment of a technical person, both employer and employee being also required to 
notify the Bureau of cessation of employment. 


While the permit system was in effect, the engagement of a technical person 
had been subject to the approval of the Minister of Labour, through the Bureau. 
Substitution of the permit system by the recording system removed the engage- 
ment of technical personnel from manpower control but the new system made 
possible a recording of the movements of technical personnel. The minimum 
requirements made it possible for the Bureau, by relating data of supply and 
demand, to render assistance not only in the immediate employment problems 
of employers and individuals, but also in the planning and organizing of employ- 
ment as a service to employers, to individual technical persons, to technical 
bodies, and to universities. 


During the course of the war, one of the chief functions of the Bureau was 
co-operation with the technical branches of the Armed Forces and the univer- 
sities in meeting the priority requirements of the Armed Forces for technical 
officers. With the cessation of hostilities, it could be reported that the Armed 
Forces had always been provided with whatever assistance they needed in the 
way of technical personnel. Civilian undertakings necessarily experienced 
occasional shortages but in no case were these allowed to become critical. 


The end of the war, the closing down of war industries, the flow of demobili- 
zation, shifted emphasis in the activities of the Bureau to rehabilitation, 
the reconstruction program and the replenishing of engineering and scientific 
staff of large employers. Even before general demobilization got under way, 
the Bureau was able to use its broad knowledge of the employment situation in 
Canada and the many useful contacts made during the war years to prepare for 
the resettlement of technical personnel who had been engaged either in the 
Armed Forces or in war industry. As far back as the autumn of 1944, employers 
showed interest in building up their staffs for postwar activities, but, with the 
war still in full swing and the need for rigid observance of labour priorities, 
little could be done at that time beyond taking note of where openings were 
likely to occur. With the acceleration of demobilization, the back-log of demand 
for technical personnel was built. up by a constant canvass and it is gratifying 
to report that out of the many technical persons returning to civilian life from 
the Armed Forces only a few have experienced real difficulty in securing suitable 
civilian employment without undue delay. 


Early in the fiscal year temporary summer employment for a large number 
of undergraduate students in science and engineering courses was arranged by 
the Bureau in co-operation with the universities and employers. Plans for 
employment during the summer of 1946 were formulated in the first quarter 
of 1946. 

During the year, good progress was made in the survey of nearly 34,000 
technical persons in Canada. This survey was undertaken with a view to the 
utilization of the special qualifications of technical personnel in postwar recon- 
struction and to facilitate the rehabilitation of technical personnel who. had 
served in the Armed Forces. 
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As the survey indicated that roughly one of every three technical persons 
was engaged, early in 1945, in employment which would last only for the duration 
of the war, a canvass of all employers in industry was conducted in order that 
the Bureau would be able to place in regular peacetime positions technical 
personnel with the Armed Forces or in wartime employment. 

Special studies of age groups and fields of specialization of technical per- 
sonnel in the Armed Forces and of all technical personnel recorded by the 
Bureau, together with the demand indicated by Canadian industry for technical 
personnel during the period of reconstruction, provided information valuable 
for counselling as well as for placement activities. 

The shifting demands of industry, the number of replacements due to the 
age factor, and the overall number of employment, opportunities likely to be 
available for technical personnel were correlated to solve the particular problems 
related to counselling and placement. These factors have an important bearing 
not only on long-range planning and the intake of universities in Canada 
which provide courses in engineering and science, but also on the future employ- 
ment of those at present undergoing training. | ) 

The active interest of the Advisory Board of the Bureau continued through- 
out the year. ) 

The Bureau continued to co-operate with the Canadian Committee in 
Science and Engineering which established a body of counsellors throughout 
the Dominion, originally for the purpose of advising high school eraduates 
regarding engineering and scientific courses, but which was available also for 
consulation by Service personnel. 

The major operations of the Bureau for the fiscal year are summed up in the 
following statistical statement: 


Number of inquiries received from employers..............cecceee 1,597 
Names (with individual records) referred to employers.............. 9,581 
Permits issued for new contracts of employment.................. 7,0551 
POVSON SIM TEE VOW in) ciate ails ovine Mites me UG Seah TTC Chie GB Or yea a 18,142 
Questiounsnvess TeLurMed | ot uu awh a cieern, eo Uk Pete aes MoS Om age 2,181 


1Includes 2,165 technical persons from the Armed Forces. 


Labour Exit Permits—Order in Council P.C. 9011; October 1, 1942, and 
Order in Council P.C. 246, January 19, 1943, provided controls which were 
designed to prevent loss of manpower and to prohibit residents of Canada from 
emigrating for the purpose of taking employment outside of Canada. 

The Labour Exit Permit Regulations do not, in general, apply to those 
going to the United States on brief visits. Temporary permits are issued to 
special categories of border exchange workers. 

Approximately 50,000 applications were dealt with during the fiscal year 
and about 35,000 permits were issued. 

From April 30, 1945, wider latitude in the issuance of Labour Exit Permits 
was given to local offices. 

Since November 1945, all applicants with overseas service are eranted 
Labour Exit Permits upon application. All types of applications except those 
of doctors, nurses, dentists, technical personnel, and skilled construction per- 
sonnel are now dealt with at local office level, although permits are eranted to 
nurses to take post-graduate courses outside of Canada, and to persons proceeding 
to the United Kingdom. 


Alternative Service (Conscientious Objectors).—During the fiscal year every 
effort was made to encourage conscientious objectors on postponement to work 
in agriculture. In order to stimulate production in agriculture, a new regulation 
effective June 1, 1945, was introduced whereby all married conscientious 
objectors on postponement over thirty years of age employed in agriculture 
were relieved entirely of Red Cross payments as long as they remained in 
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agriculture. As of the same date, the amount diverted from the pay of all 
other postponed conscientious objectors in agriculture was reduced to $5 a 
month. The results were gratifying, but as a still further stimulation to produc- 
tion in agriculture, all (married and single) conscientious objectors on post- 
ponement’ were relieved of Red Cross payments as long as they remained in 
agriculture. The latter regulation was announced by the Minister of Labour on 
March 25, 1946. 

At the end of the fiscal year about 75 per cent of the 10,866 men postponed 
as conscientious objectors were engaged in agriculture. The remainder were 
engaged in other essential employment or were in Camps. In the Alternative 
Service Work Camps there were 126 men who had been directed to these Camps 
and who remained there because they were unwilling to abide by the regulations 
applicable to postponed conscientious objectors outside of Camps. 

Under an arrangement whereby a portion of the earnings of certain post- 
poned conscientious objectors accrues to the Canadian Red Cross, $624,373.48 
was paid by these conscientious objectors during the fiscal year. The payment 
to the Red Cross under present regulations applies only to those postponed 
conscientious objectors in non-agricultural employment or in Camps. The total 
payment to the Canadian Red Cross by all postponed conscientious objectors 
from the beginning of Alternative Service to March 31, 1946, was $2,305,599.26. 


Prisoners of War—Order in Council P.C. 2326, May 10, 1943, authorized 
the Minister of Labour to utilize the services of prisoners of war in agriculture 
and other labour projects. Order in Council P.C. 6495, August 18, 1944, replaced 
Orders in Council previously issued relating to the employment of prisoners of 
war. As Canada is a party to the Prisoners of War Convention concluded at 
Geneva in 1929, the conditions of employment, rates of pay, etc., conform to 
the terms of the Convention and to British practices in this regard. 

Projects outside internment camps are under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, acting in co-operation with the Department of National Defence. 

Considerations of security and administration largely determine the selection 
of prisoners of war for employment, as well as the type and the location of labour 
projects. 

The Department of National Defence supplies the prisoners of war to the 
Department of Labour and is responsible for the security of prisoners and their 
discipline. The Department of Labour approves the type of work, the location 
of the project and the accommodation provided by the employer. The Depart- 
ment of Labour is responsible for the welfare of prisoners while on the projects 
and exercises continuous supervision over all activities of labour projects, 
through inspection officers and other staff personnel. 

Employers pay to the Department of Labour a fixed rate for the services 
of prisoners of war, this rate being based upon wages paid in the area for 
similar work. 

The utilization of the services of prisoners of war in agriculture and other 
labour projects continued on an expanding scale during the fiscal year, the peak 
- of their employment being in October 1945, during which month 15,584 prisoners 
of war were working on 169 labour projects in nineteen different types of 
industry. Production of pulpwood and saw logs provided employment for a 
monthly average of 9,000 prisoners of war during the fiscal year. According to 
figures supplied by the Ontario Forest Industries Association, one and a half 
million cords of pulpwood, in addition to an undetermined quantity of saw logs 
were cut. An average of 1,037 prisoners of war were steadily employed in farm 
operations, five districts providing year-round employment im agriculture. 
Seasonal demand in connection with sugar beet cultivation and harvesting of 
farm crops increased the number employed in agriculture during those seasons. 
During the summer of 1945, ‘an average of 3,513 prisoners of war were employed 
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in the beet fields of the Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario and it is 
estimated that 4,172 were employed during beet harvest operations. It is 
reported that prisoners of war produced 106,276 tons of sugar beets with a sugar 
content of 33,250,000 lbs, during 1945. 

Harly in 1946, at the request of the United Kingdom, plans were made to 
withdraw prisoners of war from labour projects for eventual return to Europe. 
These plans are being carried out on a progressive basis to enable employing 
companies to obtain workers to take the place of prisoners of war. 

Table I shows the distribution of prisoners of war by area and by industry, 
on labour projects at the end of March 1946. 


TABLE I.—PRISONERS OF WAR ON LABOUR PROJECTS, AS AT MARCH 31, 1946 


Number of 


Province Industry Prisoners | P? Sy 
of War pe 

British Colm bia wend We mee Ll ae aS Woods) Operations.) to. Ab eleaae 99 99 
Al DerGa sa eee ee ee Oa © Fe oti UE, Woods Operations. .: 05.02.00... 623 
Agricultupeyels. yoy cee Vee ke 449 

ManmuraCuurine. 5 cael Nim eee COL 12 1, 084 
DIGTILO ORY Ue eee Re. ey RM ee Woods Operations, )3254.: t5.). 8, 275 

AOTICHIAITeS A.) ark Rea Ae 5 280 
ONtATION. oie e so UC ene eeee cate ee aah Woods Operations: ...:weihe la ee 7,961 
ASriculture ee Ce ee an 640 
Manviactoring fi A fuse wee ee 91 

Railway Maintenance............ 30 8,722 

WotaL.emplovedousa bourprojeetsr iis 6 .eeee sie We oll. 2 Lweailig DOA Mow SRP at hull steal 10,185 


Notz.—The only aspect of prisoners of war dealt with in this section is the utilization of the services of 
prisoners of war in agriculture and other labour projects. 


(2) MosinizATION 


Hostilities in Europe ended on May 8, 1945, and hostilities against Japan 
came to a close on August 15, 1945. The first step taken with reference to compul- 
sory mobilization of men was to suspend call-ups for the Army under the Mobili- 
zation Regulations. ‘This was decided upon by the Minister of Labour on May 
7, 1945, after consultation with the Ministers of National Defence for the Navy, 
the Army and the Air Force. 

Other steps were also taken to cancel certain sections of the Mobilization 
Regulations which controlled designated men. On September 4, 1945, by Order 
in Council P.C. 5878, Section 12 of the National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations was revoked. This Section pertained to postponement of military 
service which students could obtain under certain conditions during the course 
of their studies. It also had to do with the military training they had to undergo 
if and while on postponement. On May 15, 1945, by Order in Council P.C. 3489, 
Section 23 of the National Selective Service Mobilization Regulations was 
revoked. Under this Section, men of military age were obliged to secure the 
permission of a Mobilization Board Chairman or Deputy Chairman to leave 
Canada. Arrangements were therefore made with the Department of National 
Revenue (Customs and Excise Division) to cancel previous instructions to 
officials of that Department at the border to prevent any designated man from 
leaving Canada unless he showed written permission from the Chairman or 
Deputy Chairman of his Mobilization Board. Further steps were also taken 
to advise designated men that they would not be called up for military service; 
for example, men on occupational postponement—whether in agriculture or in 
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industry or commerce—were notified that their postponements were being 
automatically renewed without the man or his employer making any further 
application. Universities and colleges were also advised that they were not 
required to report to Mobilization Boards the names of designated male students 
failing to reach a fixed standard on their examinations, and that male university 
students falling below the specified standard would not be subject to compulsory 
direction to jobs. Students on postponement of military training were notified 
that their postponements were being extended until further notice. Employers 
were freed from the responsibility, formerly existing under a Ministerial Order, 
of obtaining satisfactory evidence that each of their male employees newly hired 
was in good standing under the Mobilization Regulations. ; 

During the fiscal year, 831 prosecutions were entered against men for failing 
to comply with the Mobilization Regulations. This total number of prosecutions 
was comprised of the following types of charges: 


Failing to notify mobilization authorities of a change in address.. 405 


Failing to comply with an order to report for military training... 224 
Failing to comply with an order to report for medical examination. 146 
Miscellaneous iniractions oi.the Regulations... 0. 0 eas eo , 56 


Convictions resulted in 740 cases, while 18 cases were dismissed. At the 
end of the fiscal year, 186 cases were still pending before the courts. In 181 
cases the charge was withdrawn as the men showed a readiness to comply with 
the law. The carry-over of pending cases from 1944-45 was 294. Very good 
progress was made during the fiscal year in locating men who were “Not 
Accounted For” under the Mobilization Regulations. Mobilization statistics 
showed that, of the total number of men designated under the Mobilization 
Regulations, only about 0:41 per cent were classified as “Not Accounted For”. 
The number of such cases outstanding was reduced from 24,000 as at March 31, 
1945, to 7,632 at the end of the fiscal year. 

Steps were also taken to close the Mobilization Offices of the thirteen 
Administrative Divisions in Canada, 7.e., Charlottetown, P.E.I., Halifax, N:S., 
Saint John, N.B., Quebec, Que., Montreal, Que., Kingston, Ont., London, Ont., 
Toronto, Ont., Port Arthur, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask., Edmonton, 
Alta., Vancouver, B.C. Individual Mobilization files of these offices of which 
there are 2,348,949 are now stored at eight central points in Canada as follows: 
Halifax, N.S., Quebec, Que., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., 
Regina, Sask., Edmonton, Alta., Vancouver, B.C. 

The thirteen Mobilization Boards which had the responsibility of deciding 
which men should be postponed from military service in the light of the 
essentiality of their services in essential and wartime industries were dissolved. 


Norr—While not falling within the scope of the fiscal year, it is noted that 
on August 14, 1946, Order in Council P.C. 3449 was passed to take 
effect on August 15, 1946, whereby the National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations, 1944, amended to date, were revoked. 


(3) InpustTRIAL SELECTION AND RELEASE PLAN 


With the suspension of hostilities in Europe, steps had to be taken regarding 
the implementation of the post-war plan.- The demobilization policy of the 
Government being “first in-first out”, there were a substantial number of men 
in the Services who had certain skills and occupations which, if applied to 
industry, would contribute materially to the more speedy completion of war 
contracts and the expeditious and effective reconversion of industry from wartime 
to peacetime production and therefore contribute to the maintaining of a high 
and stable level of employment. Many of these men, however, had not earned 
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sufficient points to entitle them to immediate discharge from the Armed Forces. 
In order, therefore, to provide a method whereby the premature release from the 
Armed Forces of such men might be carefully and systematically studied and 
if justified their release expedited, the Department of Labour, after consultation 
with the Services, evolved the Industrial Selection and Release Plan. 


On May 24, 1945, Order in Council P.C. 3683 was passed establishing the 
Industrial Selection and Release Board at Ottawa, and Industrial Selection and 
Release Committees across the country. The Board was composed of repre- 
sentatives from the Departments of Labour, Reconstruction, Munitions and 
Supply, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, National Employment Service, 
National Defence (Navy, Army and Air Force). Industrial Selection and Release 
Committees were established at Halifax, N.S., Saint John, N.B., Quebec, Que., 
Montreal, Que., Kingston, Ont., Toronto, Ont., London, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., 
Regina, Sask., Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C. On each of these 
Committees there were representatives from the Departments of Labour, Recon- 
struction, Munitions and Supply, Wartime Prices and Trade Board, National 
Employment Service, and the Armed Forces. Divisional Registrars were also 
members and these Committees were presided over in each case by a member 
of the Judiciary. 


Any employer who wished to apply for the premature release from the 
Armed Forces of a former or new employee could apply to his local Committee. 
Applications which were approved by the Committee were sent directly to the 
appropriate Services for implementation. If the services of men whose release 
had been recommended were not needed for essential military requirements, and 
if recommendations received the concurrence of the men themselves, the Services 
‘took action to implement the recommendation of the Committees by immediately 
releasing the men. 


The Industrial Selection and Release Board was a policy-making Board, 
and held its sittings in Ottawa. It also sought to make uniform the admin- 
istration by all Committees of the Industrial Selection and Release Plan. 
Doubtful cases, as well as appeals, were referred by Committees to the Board 
for review and final decision. 


In order to apply the same policy to Departments of the Government, or 
to certain Commissions or agencies of the Government of Canada, Order in 
Council P.C. 4644 of June 28, 1945, was passed which provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Government Services Selection and Release Committee which had 
the same function in respect to former or new civil servants who were in the 
Armed Forces as the Industrial Selection and Release Committees had in the 
wider field of industry. This Committee was interdepartmental and was 
composed of representatives of the Civil Service Commission, Departments of 
Labour, National War Services, Munitions and Supply, Post Office, and National 
Defence. 


The activities of the Industrial Selection and Release Board and Committees 
and the Government Services Selection and Release Committee were instrumental 
in effecting the release of 29,722 men from the Armed Forces as of March 31, 
1946. 


Notre.—While not falling within the scope of the fiscal year under review, 
it is noted that in view, of the accelerated demobilization program 
of the Armed Forces, and the great number of men discharged 
therefrom, it was decided to terminate the activities of the Indus- 
trial Selection and Release Plan on May 31, 1946. On this date, 
we men had been released from the Armed Forces pursuant to 
the Plan. 
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IV.—_INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The conciliation work of the Industrial Relations Branch stems from two 
pieces of legislation and is treated hereunder in separate sections, in keeping 
with the legislative source from which the authority of the Branch is derived. 

Conciliation machinery is provided by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 1003), February 14, 1944, in respect of all 
industries covered by these Regulations with a view to the peaceful negotiation 
of collective agreements. Certain requirements of the Regulations must have 
been complied with before such machinery may be invoked. The efforts of 
the Industrial Relations Officers may, if unsuccessful, be followed by the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation. 

Conciliation of a more general nature may also be invoked under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act (Chap. 110, R.S.C., 1927). Under 
this Act, Federal intervention is, in the main, restricted to industries over which 
the Dominion Government has constitutional jurisdiction, or industries over 
which its jurisdiction has been extended by virtue of the War Measures Act 
(extended under the terms of the National Emergency Transitional Powers 
Act, 1945). Within this field, conciliation may take place in regard to any 
strike or situation which, in the opinion of the Minister of Labour, calls for 
expedient measures. Such disputes are, however, distinct from and in addition 
to those coming within the provisions of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. 


CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS REGULATIONS 


Sections 11 to 14 of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations provide for 
conciliation machinery to attempt settlement of disputes where negotiations 
for an agreement following certification of bargaining representatives, or nego- ' 
tiations for the renewal of an existing agreement, have been unsuccessfully 
continued for thirty days. Disputes of this nature are referred to the Minister 
of Labour by the Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) or by the 
Provincial Boards in their respective jurisdiction. A Conciliation Officer is then 
appointed to confer with the parties and endeavour to effect an agreement. 
If the Conciliation Officer is unable to bring about settlement of the matters 
in dispute and reports that in his view an agreement might be facilitated by 
the appointment of a Board of Conciliation, a Board is then established by the 
Minister of Labour. The duty of such a Board is to endeavour to effect an 
agreement between the parties on the matters in dispute and report its findings 
and recommendations to the Minister. 

In establishing a Conciliation Board, each of the parties to the negotiations 
is required to nominate one person for membership on the Board. The two 
members so appointed are then requested to recommend a third person as 
Chairman. If they fail to agree, the Minister of Labour appoints a Chairman. 

During the fiscal year, April 1, 1945, to March 31, 1946, 187 cases were 
dealt with under the conciliation provisions of the Regulations. Of these cases, 
57 were settled through the efforts of Conciliation Officers without recourse to 
Board procedure. 

Of the 92 cases, concerning which reports were received as of March 31, 
1946, 54 settlements were effected either during Board proceedings or subsequent 
to Board reports. Of all cases under the Regulations’ during the period, only 
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six resulted in strikes following reports of Boards of Conciliation. There were, 
however, in addition, 15 other strikes called in sympathy with the strike of 
Ford Motor Company employees at Windsor, Ontario. 


NCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR 
ine sree RELATIONS REGULATIONS, BY INDUSTRIES, APRIL 1, 1945, 
TO MARCH 31, 1946 


Mining and Smelting— 7. 
Metal, Mining 44. .SeeibeNe se, Agee <)> ol eels 3s alae S 


Manufacturing— 
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Fur, Leather and Other Animal Products ............... 
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Transportation Equipment (other than automobiles) .... 
Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc. ..........eee eee 
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_ 
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Transportation and Public Utilities— 
PYVGDOT pS) phos tars aiid skcis, ata’ ons RMR e es «Aula Beet He ee 
Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines ................. 
Other Local and Highway Transportation ................ 
Electricity and Gas (mainly utilities) .................. 
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Service— 
Public Administration 
Business and Personal 
Miscellaneous 
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ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR 
RELATIONS REGULATIONS, BY DISPOSITION OF CASES, 
APRIL 1, 1945, TO MARCH 31, 1946 


0) OS 1e), © © 10 @ 0 0 'e B76 68 0S 6.6 0 66 616 6 6 6 2 00 6. 6 8 


Cases carried over from previous fiscal year .............00.. 49 
Total number of cases considered during fiscal year ending 
Match } 811046 RAR ih octamer he, ise tas eae 187 
Cases presently assigned to Conciliation Officer as of March 
Od ji OAT Sits ats Shas Sute aie eee SUNOS WS EPR dae Sie EN V7, 
Cases where Conciliation Officer has gained a settlement ...... 57 
Cases where a Board of Conciliation is presently established as 
of (March 3151046". jt.) cece Sen's. Sa EE OR Ow hoe 8 
Cases where Boards of Conciliation were currently functioning 
AS Ot. Marveliiaier Og, Mis hie. ak tie are ae eed ele Le. 13 
Cases where Board Reports had been received as of March 31 92 is 
aia 1] 
Settlements during, Board: Procedure: acu. ctej. « « xca co cae bhate 12 
Settlements subsequent to Board procedure .................. 42 
Cases where parties still negotiating following receipt of 
BoOaras. CpORias. ve seek eta che os ha eae ee Mea ee 25 
Cases where plant has closed subsequent to Board proceedings 5 
Cases where parties have failed to reach an agreement ...... 8 
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ANALYSIS OF CASES CONSIDERED UNDER CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS REGULATIONS, BY PROVINCES, 
APRIL 1, 1945, TO MARCH 31, 1946 


WIA R A Rc esascte otk Sik CANES elare Lies hoc ome e's eke dnecce 9 
dle aa rock ode vic deg vp ck Z 
AO is dip ese Te, re oe, Fen eae ee ne Sl ad 15 
RS Bet re SE RE eo ea ee ks ck ds ods aoe 113 
te asian Map bal ieee a Mal a ioe i ai ee 13 
ee eee). lacs. cel ee 3 
fe Rh AEDS, poset Ae Bem sk biped he er i ee a Raa ASI 3 
Tage SA feeble 0 tal) wlan dle Ah A tela ae Ma tall lo 22 
Le ee 2 8 7 etapa cn REE AE Rete tt i 2 


CONCILIATION AND LABour Act 


The Conciliation and Labour Act (Chap. 110, R.S.C., 1927), among other 
things, empowers the Minister of Labour to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of any trade dispute, to appoint a conciliator on the application 
of employers or workmen interested, and on the application of both parties to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators. Other provisions relate to the registration of 
conciliation boards constituted for the purpose of settling disputes between 
employers other than any railway employer and workmen, having a constitu- 
tion, by-laws and regulations, or any body or association authorized by an 
agreement in writing made between employers other than railway employers 
and workmen to deal with such disputes; and to the appointment of a con- 
ciliation committee in cases of railway disputes. There is no jurisdictional limit 
expressed in the Act, but normally its provisions are utilized, in industries which 
are clearly within provincial jurisdiction, only upon the joint request of the 
parties or upon the express request or consent of the provincial authorities 
concerned. 

For the purpose of administering this Act and complementary legislation 
the Department maintains an Industrial Relations Branch. The headquarters 
of the Branch, comprising a Director of Industrial Relations and staff, is 
located in Ottawa. Other Industrial Relations Officers are stationed at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Fredericton, and Glace Bay. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1946, officers of the Industrial 
Relations Branch were called upon to deal with 125 industrial disputes or 
situations under the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. These cases 
were distinct from and in addition to those coming within the provisions of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. The disputes involved 80,064 workers 
employed in 320 separate establishments. This represented a sharp falling-off 
from the previous fiscal year during which 281 disputes involving 138,295 
workers in 412 establishments were handled. It reflected an even greater 
improvement over the fiscal year 1943-44, when a total of 526 disputes were 
handled, involving 226,557 workers in 761 establishments. 

Strikes or lockouts occurred in 55 cases in which Federal conciliation was 
invoked under the provisions of the above Act. In many of these the Industrial 
Relations Branch had no prior warning, as the strike action was of the 
unauthorized or wildcat variety. In the great majority of these, mediation 
by Industrial Relations Officers resulted in a resumption of work, 25 being 
settled by conciliation only, while numerous other strike situations were settled 
by mediation followed by the signing of an agreement, by the appointment 
of a Commissioner, by arbitration, or by other means. In 12 cases the Depart- 
ment received warning in advance of a threatened strike, and in six of these 
strike action was averted by mediation only, while in others, strike action was 
averted by other means. Out of a total of 12 other types of controversies, two 
were adjusted by direct conciliation and most of the remainder were disposed 
of otherwise to the mutual satisfaction of the parties. 
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A statistical analysis of the 125 disputes or situations dealt with under 
the Act and under the complementary Order in Council, P.C. 4020, during the 
fiscal year, follows: 


ANALYSIS OF DISPUTES BY INDUSTRIES 
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ANALYSIS OF DISPUTES BY NATURE OF DISPUTE 
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ANALYSIS OF DISPUTES BY PREDOMINANT CAUSE OR OBJECT 
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ANALYSIS OF DISPUTES ACCORDING TO DISPOSITION 


Strike terminated by mediation (other than as shown below) . 25 
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CASES DISPOSED OF BY INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS 
UNDER SECTION 5 OF P.C, 4020 
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Nutober ‘othemployces Anvolmedy aan. dil. avi. Vadis. DARI NS. 75 
Number reinstated voluntarily as result of Commissioner’s 

ey Rta Meg etn ne tee eames de gna Ee n'y oie teow Geede 6 sag sldiaghie 8 ace 1 
Number of charges withdrawn by union ...................- 38 


Number found dismissed for union membership and activity, 
and reinstatement ordered by Minister of Labour, with 
Da ag aes ys setter oa oie Riis als se + A cide © ase th 

Number found to have been dismissed for cause ............ 

Number found dismissed or laid off for economic reasons .... 

Number found to have left employment voluntarily .......... 

Number found to have secured preferable employment or other- 
Wise NOt WishingitO Letra Mites Cd. OPAL. eee 17 
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STATISTICAL RECORD oF STRIKES AND LockouTs IN CANADA BY CALENDAR YEARS 


References and figures in the following statement pertain to all industrial 
disputes in Canada without any distinction as to whether they are dealt with 
under Dominion or provincial legislation. 

A record of strikes and lockouts in Canada has been maintained by the 
Department since its establishment towards the end of 1900. Tables are 
published each month in the Labour Gazette of strikes and lockouts in existence 
during the month, giving particulars as to duration, cause, method of settlement 
and results of each strike. A review, with a statistical analysis for each calendar 
year, is published as early as possible in the year following. A strike or lockout 
included as such in the record is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees for at least one working day or a number of workers for part of a 
day, causing a time loss of ten or more man-working days. The statistical 
compilation includes only workers directly involved, that is, those on strike or 
locked out, but the employees indirectly affected, that is, unable to work because 
of the work stoppage, are shown in footnotes when the number is important. 

Notification of the occurrence of a strike or lockout is sent immediately 
to the Director of Industrial Relations by officers of the Department throughout 
Canada and, in applicable cases, by officers of Provincial Departments of 


1 Reinstatement of three workers refused by employer; prosecution to secure compliance 
pending at end of the fiscal year. 
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Labour. Information is also obtained from representatives of the workers 
involved, from the employers concerned and from other sources. A statement 
as to each strike, showing causes, dates, results, ete., is obtained, if possible, 
from representatives of the parties to the dispute, 

The number of strikes and lockouts in existence in Canada during 1945 
was about the same as in 1944 but was lower than in any of the preceding 
three years. The number of workers involved, while somewhat greater than 
in 1944, was less than one-half of the number in 1943 and materially lower 
than in 1942. The loss of working time was much greater than in any recent 
year and was about three times the loss in 1944. 

During the year, the number of strikes and lockouts was 197, in which 
96,068 workers were involved, and a time loss of 1,457,420 man-working days 
was caused. During 1944, the number of strikes was 199, involving 75,290 
workers, with a time loss of 490,139 days. 

About 33 workers in every 1,000 were involved in strikes during 1945, as 
compared with 25 in 1944: 72 in 1943; 39 in 1942; 33 in 1941; 27 in 1940; and 
20 in 1939. 

The total amount of idleness due to strikes in 1945 was about one and 
two-thirds days in every 1,000 days of working time of non-agricultural wage- 
earners. Comparative figures are: 1944, one-half day; 1943, 1-1 days; and 
for each of the two preceding years about one-half day. 

The great majority of strikes were settled within a few days and, while 
these involved a large proportion of the workers, the time loss was not substan- 
tial. Fifty-eight strikes were of one day’s duration or less. One hundred and 
fifty-two, or more than three-quarters of the total, were of less than five 
days’ duration and caused only five per cent of the total time loss. On the 
other hand, one strike, involving 10,000 workers in the manufacture of motor 
vehicles at Windsor, Ont., was in progress from September 12 to December 
_ 29. This strike alone caused more than 900,000 days of time loss and with 
the resulting sympathy strikes, more than one million days were lost. Another 
strike of coal miners in Alberta and British Columbia, which did not involve 
any dispute with the employers but was in protest against meat rationing, 
increased the time loss by 150,000 man-days. A total loss of more than 
1,200,000 days resulted from these two strikes. 

During recent years more idleness has resulted from strikes in manu- 
facturing than in all other industries. In this group, which has experienced a 
great expansion in employment since 1939, 85 per cent of the total time loss 
otcurred. Strikes in coal mining caused about 13 per cent of the idleness due 
to strikes in 1945. In nine of the years between 1901 and 1925, more lost time 
resulted from strikes in this industry than in all others combined. Since 1925 
this condition has occurred in only one year. | 

Questions involving increases in wages caused about 25 per cent of the 
strikes during the year but the resulting time loss was less than five per cent 
of the total. Under existing legislation demands for increases in wages must 
be referred to the National or Regional War Labour Boards. 

Since the passing of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations in 1944, 
recognition of the union has not been an important cause of strikes. Union 
questions of various kinds, including demands for closed or union shop, main- 
tenance of membership, check-off, etc., caused 39 strikes, which resulted in 
about two-thirds of the time loss during the year. 

The settlement of 100 strikes during the year was brought about by various 
government agencies. Forty-seven were settled by conciliation alone and this 
was a factor in securing settlements in 34 additional strikes which were referred 
to various Boards or to arbitration. 7 

A complete survey of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1945 was 
published in the Labour Gazette, March issue, 1946, pp. 365-389. Comparative 
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figures (see Table I below) and charts covering the period 1901-1945 are 
included in the survey. 

The annual review giving available information as to strikes and lockouts 
in other countries during 1945 was published in the Labour Gazette, March 
issue, 1946, pp. 390-394. However, many countries are no longer reporting 
owing to conditions resulting from the war. 


TABLE I.—STRIKES AND LOCKODTS IN CANADA BY CALENDAR YEARS, 1901-1945 


Num- Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Year 


ber 
Begin- Number 
Year ning 6) Number Number | Time Loss 
During Strikes re) of in Man- 
the and Employers | Workers Working 
Year Lockouts Involved Days 

BO aI ee sak, Soe ek es co clans an te oth 97 99 285 24,089 737, 808 
AOU2 Oe ash)s Meds ee eee 124 125 532 12,709 203, 301 
UTE Ok ga LANES oe UEP SA ga A Ge 171 175 1,124 38, 408 858, 959 
OOS See Se apr oy Pre vieyetit asker ols, Soap elec mete 103 103 591 11,420 192,890 
1OG5 Mca Carel: . shee pe RII « +. iere orig’ 95 96 332 12,513 246, 138 
TOONS CM ase Wie Wks «cae waite s & aeey ions 149 150 965 23, 382 378, 276 
1 UE Re COR RMR ices ay NE RnR a pe Se sta 183 188 950 34,060 520, 142 
LOOSE ee Ae Se, 5 EEE Ae Oe v2 76 178 26,071 703, 571 
TODD eA oi ORs. etettee sl. Bigaahetns 88 90 312 18,114 880, 663 
TCS 10 si). BeOS retin al, See ain peng eerie OED 94 101 Piso 22, 203 731,324 
DOR ee IE Bos eR ro nerdy ial 2c 99 100 533 29,285} 1,821,084 
11) her iene ORE Ma RHE ett a any SPN DD 179 181 tae! 42,860} 1,135,786 
POTS ee. ee IPE eke tet Utes 143 152 1,077 40,519} 1,036,254 
19th }. Ce ha te dot 58 63 261 9,717 490, 850 
LE RE SORE it Re Oey ere ae 62 63 120 11,395 95, 042 
TOs eras eee. pie 118 120 332 26, 538 236, 814 
RUT URIS 1 8 an SARL Ss a Ee 158 160 758 50,255} 1,123,515 
De el ce ec ato ee 5 6 eee 228 230 782 79, 743 647, 942 
CURA 8s) cea) Bo oe SE SR Bh EE 332 336 1, 967 148,915} 3,400,942 
1920..... NE RE al, Teeter ec arA ts a, -e'sy9) bh a 310 a 1,374 60, 327 799,524 
190 ered pl ep ele RIE E Ly Bee PoP ER De 159 168 1, 208 28,257| 1,048,914 
Ti Datei Meera Oar Sean tts Meee Avaya a. set hea 89 104 (a2 43,775 1, 528, 661 
BOG Ay Re aks Rae Lc cae, wah sie hae 76) 86 450 34, 261 671,750 
TO ZA. eee, atin adele ea roe Pe amet bilece bi 64 70 435 34, 310 1, 295, 054 
Pay ieee ee int tottrcn isis 2:05 86 87 497 28,949} 1,193,281 
REE gE REA Te 7 eG SO ne, en epee 75 77 512 23, 834 266, 601 
| LP Cie ay ORES -<  ORe tai a eh alba nae am aee no 72 74 480 22,299 152,570 
DL oc hist ORR Ug. apc andlor Oa wre ae he tee 96 98 548 17,581 224,212 
A eg UR oll es sty an! teal Soe en han aera. at go 88 90 263 12,946 152, 080 
TOSOLE aad, TOS CT eis a; 67 67 338 13, 768 91,797 
cB A ye aI be I or hai rie ee eR 86 88 266 10, 738 204, 238 
LOG 2 8 era ya eRe ee. RR a Paid 6 5 2 111 116 497 23,390 255, 000 
LE ORR NOUR: <b OE IEG MR aan SN ge eae 122 125 617 26, 558 317, 547 
OBA A. ORM BERL PERI  MOae Dts cae eas & 189 191 1,100 45, 800 574, 519 
19Sa. set ere ea eth Ce eee dis at Rate ee 120 120 719 33, 269 284, 028 
LORE e Le eect, ete 4 OY Meh 155 156 709 34,812 276, 997 
197i Atte UR. ea ae eR a, « kate does oe iegel 274 278 630 71,905 886, 393 
Ma mete tae eR. Mesh eo wt dora es 142 147 614 20,395 148, 678 
LOSOLES.. GARISDNY.' WAReanta. cr adaeh . Sos Ehb. of 120 122 243 41,038 224, 588 
SOL A was Bett ww cet « fuk oot as Feb tye Sate 166 168 894 60, 619 266, 318 
eR ee ae IN ae ae tates ain 5 229 oot 658 87,091 433,914 
Rea, ek ER ee en Ata heeds aoe 352 354 492 113,916 450, 202 
MGR aie & Hots bed BEES Aade BOM oon CR OEE = 401 402 651 218,404 1,041,198 
Da Te ss Aah EA eS ot 195 199 400 75, 290 490, 139 
Pee Me ee, MOON | gn ack ee 196 197 418 96,068} 1,457,420 

CUR ERED ee) oe ree 6, 594 6,745} 29,4581] 1,941,796!) 30,176,924 


ee ae a Fs) A Pe a ST te bee 
1In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more 
than once. 
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V—WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD (NATIONAL) 
AND ASSOCIATED PROVINCIAL BOARDS 


The administration of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in 
Council P.C. 1003, is in the hands of the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) and its associated provincial Labour Relations Boards. The Report 
of the Department of Labour for the fiscal year 1943-44 contains a summary 
of the background and content of the Regulations together with information 
regarding the manner in which the National Board is constituted and its 
personnel. For reasons of space, some of this material is not repeated, and 
this account will be confined to certain of the material which appeared in the 
Departmental Report for the fiscal year 1944-45, and to developments during 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1946. 

The personnel of the Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) is as 
follows: 

Chairman: the Hon. Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, Edmonton, Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Alberta; 

Vice-Chairman: Mr. A. H. Brown, Department of Labour, Ottawa; 

Members: Mr. A. R. Mosher, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. 
W. L. Best, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Ottawa; Mr. 
G. Picard, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour; Mr. J. A. D’Aoust, 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Wrightville, Que.; Mr. H. Taylor, 
Canadian National Carbon Co. Ltd. Toronto; Mr. A. Deschamps, Contracting 
Engineer, Montreal; Mr. A. J. Hills, Ottawa, and Mr. E. R. Complin, Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Montreal. During the fiscal year two resignations occurred. 
Mr. A. H. Brown succeeded Mr. Justice J. N. Franceeur, Quebec City, to the 
Vice-Chairmanship of the Board and Mr. G. Picard succeeded Mr. R. Harmegnies, — 
St. Joseph d’Alma, Que., as member; 

Chief Executive Officer: Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director of Industrial Relations 
and Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa; 

Secretary: Mr. Bernard Wilson, Industrial Relations Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


New Lecisuative Basis or THE REGULATIONS 


The Regulations were originally enacted under the authority of the War 
Measures Act. By Order in Council P.C. 7414 of December 28, 1945, the 
Regulations have been continued in full force and effect for the period while 
The National Emergency Transitional Powers Act is in force and effect. Order 
in Council P.C. 7414 of December 28, 1945, provides that “all orders and 
regulations lawfully made under the War Measures Act or pursuant to authority 
created under the said Act in force immediately before the day The National 
Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 1945, comes into force shall, while that 
Act is in force, continue in full force and effect subject to amendment or 
revocation under that Act”. 


DOMINION-PROVINCIAL AGREEMENTS RELATING TO ORDER IN 
Counciz P.C. 1003 


Section 36 of the Regulations provides that the Minister of Labour may 
enter into an agreement with the Government of any province for the adminis- 
tration of the Regulations, or any part thereof, within that province. During 
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the fiscal year 1944-45 such agreements were made with seven provinces, 
namely, British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia. 


PROVISIONS OF THE AGREEMENTS 


In general, the agreements delegate the authority of the National Board 
over employees and employers in industries described in Schedule A to the 
Regulations to the provincial Board or agency; appoint Board members and 
administrative officers; provide for appeal to the National Board from the 
decisions of the provincial Board or agency, and make provision for joint 
Dominion-Provincial participation, both in the cost of administering the 
Regulations and in the utilization of Dominion and provincial conciliation 
officers in the province concerned. The agreements also provide that the National 
Board shall have jurisdiction in proceedings where employees in more than 
one province of a common employer are concerned and where the employees of 
several employers in more than one province are affected under Section 5 (3) 
of the Regulations. 

All provinces completing agreements, with the exception of the Province 
of Quebec, have made provision for the application of the Regulations to 
employees and employers ordinarily within exclusive provincial legislative 
jurisdiction. During the fiscal year 1944-45, however, the Province of Saskat- 
chewan reasserted its jurisdiction over such employees and employers by 
repealing the Labour Relations Act, 1944, which made the Regulations applic- 
able to them and enacting the Saskatchewan Trade Union Act, 1944. The 
agreement between the Dominion and the Province of Saskatchewan has 
remained in effect, however, for employers and employees in the Province 
who come within the industries described in Schedule A of the Regulations. 

Effect was given to the agreements by Orders in Council passed by the 
Dominion and the respective provinces. 


Scope oF NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL LABOUR RELATIONS BOARDS 


It is essential for a proper appreciation of the jurisdiction of the various 
Labour Relations Boards to be aware of the effect of the Dominion-Provincial 
agreements and the fact that the Regulations apply, or are applicable, to the 
following three general classes of employers and their employees: 


1. Employees and Employers engaged in industries of an international, 
national, or interprovincial character, which are ordinarily within Dominion 
jurisdiction. These employers and their employees are under the jurisdiction 
of the National Board. In addition, the National Board, by virtue of the 
various provincial agreements, has jurisdiction over matters concerning employees 
in more than one province of a common employer and of several employers 
in proceedings under Section 5(3) of the Regulations. 

2. Employees and Employers wn essential war industries as described in 
Schedule A of the Regulations. By the various Dominion-Provincial agreements 
jurisdiction over such employees has been delegated to Provincial Labour 
Relations Boards in all matters affecting the Regulations except the appoint- 
ment of Conciliation Officers, pursuant to Section 12 of the Regulations, and 
the establishment of Conciliation Boards. In the Province of Alberta, which 
has no Wartime Labour Relations Board, matters affecting employees in 
industries defined in Schedule A are administered by the National Board. 


3. Employees and Employers in all other industries ordinarily within the 
legislative jurisdiction of the province where the province has by appropriate 
enabling legislation made such industries subject to the Reculations. The 
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enactment of such legislation is entirely within the discretion of the various 
provinces. Where provincial employees have been brought under the Regula- 
tions, jurisdiction is vested in the provincial Labour Relations Board in the 
same manner as for employees in war industry described under Schedule A 
of the Regulations. 

Five provinces, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, have enacted enabling legislation, and the Regulations, therefore, 
cover all employees, as defined, in those Provinces. In the Provinces of (uebec 
and Saskatchewan, the Provincial Labour Relations Boards administer matters 
only relating to industry under Schedule A. With respect to Alberta, the 
National Board administers matters affecting persons engaged in such industry 
in that province. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL Lasour RELATIONS Boarps 


By virtue of the Regulations, each Wartime Labour Relations Board is 
authorized to perform various functions on behalf of those employees and 
employers within its particular jurisdiction. The most important functions are: 


1. Certification of bargaining representatives upon application and when, 
following an investigation conducted by the Board and a hearing of the parties 
if desired, such representatives are shown to be properly elected by an employees’ 
organization or chosen by a trade union and supported by a majority of the 
employees affected. In performing this certifying function, the Boards must 
determine the appropriateness of the unit (the groups of employees or plant 
or portions of a plant covered by the application) for collective bargaining 
purposes. The Boards must also decide upon the exclusion of confidential and 
supervisory employees exercising management functions from the bargaining 
unit. 


2. Intervention with a view to completion of a collective agreement. Where 
negotiations have failed to bring about an agreement, the Board on request 
must refer or certify the matter to the Minister of Labour for the appointment 
of a Conciliation Officer and, if recommended by the Officer, a Conciliation 
Board. 


3. Establishment of a procedure for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the interpretation or violation of the terms of a collective agreement. 
This function is confined to situations where the agreement itself lacks a 
procedure for the final settlement of such disputes. 

4. Instituting or granting or refusing permission to institute prosecutions 
for violation of the Regulations. It is within the discretion of the Board to 
institute court proceedings or grant or withhold permission to prosecute in 
matters concerning unfair labour practices, illegal strike or lockout action, 
bargaining in bad faith, or other breach of the Regulations. Leave of a Board 
is necessary before Court action can be taken. 


5. In addition, the National Board exercises jurisdiction as an appeal 
tribunal in respect of decisions made by provincial Boards or agencies. Any 
party to proceedings before a provincial Board may appeal to the National 
Board by leave of either the provincial Board or the National Board. 


Boarp REGULATIONS RELATING TO PROCEDURE 


Each provincial Board may make Regulations as to its procedure in the 
performance of its functions, as described above, but such provincial Regula- 
tions must not be inconsistent with the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
or the Regulations of the National Board relating to procedure. 
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The Regulations of the National Board concerning procedure were adopted 
on June 7, 1944, pursuant to Section 27 of Order in Council P.C. 1008, and 
given the approval of the Minister of Labour. Twice during 1944 they were 
amended. As amended, the Regulations provide the procedure to be followed: 
in applying for the certification of bargaining representatives, in seeking the 
intervention of the Board for conciliation services, in requesting a procedure 
for the final settlement of grievance disputes, in appealing from the decisions 
of provincial Boards, in requesting stays of proceedings where votes have been 
ordered by provincial Boards, and in applying for leave to institute prosecutions 
for violation of the Regulations. During the fiscal year 1945-46 the Board 
again amended its Regulations to provide for the substitution of bargaining 
representatives for those no longer available so to act by reason of death, 
resignation, illness or other cause. 

Lack of space prevents a description of the procedures prescribed in making 
the various types of applications for the services of the Boards. However, the 
Regulations relating to procedure may be obtained by writing to the Board. 


WarTIME Lasour RELATIONS Boarp (NATIONAL) 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1946, the National Board held 
thirty-one meetings, sitting once or twice each month for two or three-day 
sessions. In addition to other activities, statistics of which are given below, 
some 48 hearings were held, with approximately 56 employers and 79 trade unions 
and employees’ organizations being represented before the Board. About one- 
third of the meeting time of the Board was occupied in hearing these oral 
representations. Twenty-three of the hearings involved applications for certifica- 
tion, twenty-four involved appeals or groups of appeals from the decisions of 
provincial Boards, and one concerned an application to vary a judgment given 
by the Board. 


DECISIONS AND JUDGMENTS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD 


The National Board during its existence has made certain decisions and 
issued various judgments of importance in the administration of the Regulations 
and in the understanding of the principles expressed in the Regulations. Some 
of these decisions and judgments are summarized briefly below. 


DECISIONS CONCERNING DEFINITIONS 


The Regulations define the terms and concepts used therein. For instance, 
the word “employee”, as defined, excludes persons employed in a confidential 
capacity or having authority to employ or discharge other employees. Various 
decisions of the Board bear upon the extent of such confidential or supervisory 
duties. It is the practice of the Board to ascertain, by means of tests, the exact 
nature and degree of responsibility inherent in the duties of various classifica- 
tions which might be supervisory or confidential. It is not possible to exclude 
such personnel simply by classification, as there is often a wide variation in 
the duties performed under the same classification. ’ 

The Board has at various times excluded from bargaining units such 
employees as monthly salaried matrons and nurses, masters and chief engineers, 
erain shippers, superintendents, yardmasters, weighmasters, foremen above the 
level of working supervisors, power-house clerks, managers’ stenographers, secre- 
taries to executives, chief stewards, accountants, accountants’ clerks, food 
checkers, chefs, bell captains, chief cashiers, safety and first aid supervisors, 
payroll personnel, purchasing agents, watchmen, policemen and guards, pursers 
and assistant pursers, chief radio officers, check pilots and pilots. 
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Persons doing “auditing as commonly understood” have been excluded 
from a bargaining unit, it being specified that routine checking and clerical 
work was not deemed to be auditing (In re Quebec Railway, Light, Heat & Power 
Co., Ltd., et al., May 23, 1944). 

The Board ruled, on April 12, 1944, that “for purposes of the Regulations, 
persons employed in a professional capacity shall be deemed to be employed in 
a confidential capacity”. On February 13, 1945, the Board reviewed this 
decision and recommended that for the present the Regulations apply to 
professional personnel other than those having confidential or supervisory duties 
(In re various professional and other organizations, Feb. 13, 1945). 


The Board has included watchmen unless it has been shown that they had 
confidential or supervisory duties (In re Ottawa Electric Railway Co., e¢ al., 
April 27, 1944)... 

The Board has held that the Regulations do not limit the right of temporary 
employees, of any age group, to participate in collective bargaining (In re Dairy 
Co-Operative Marketing Association, Ltd., et al., Aug. 30, 1944, and also in re 
Sunshine Waterloo Co., Ltd., Waterloo, Ont., et al., April 24, 1945). 

In connection with the definition of a trade union, the Board has ruled 
that where the union concerned has applied for a charter and such a charter 
has been issued before the hearing of an application for certification by a 
provincial Board (no objection being raised by the employer at the hearing) 
appeal could not be allowed on the ground that the trade union had no charter 
(In re Packard Electric Co., Ltd., et al., Oct. 25, 1944). © 


The Board, in dealing with several applications for the certification of 
bargaining representatives for bargaining units composed of marine officers, 
excluded chief engineers and masters as employed in a confidential or super- 
visory capacity. The majority of the Board ruled, however, that an agree- 
ment including such personnel with other employees was a collective agreement 
within the meaning of the Regulations, that it could be terminated under the 
Regulations and that conciliation services pursuant to Sections 11, 12 and 
13 would be available to the parties if negotiations for renewal of the agree- 
ment were unsuccessful. A dissenting minority opinion held that as the chief 
engineer and masters were not employees as defined in the Regulations and, 
as they had “employer” status, they could not negotiate a collective agreement 
under the Regulations (In re Union Steamships Limited, et al., Nov. 22, 1944). 


The Board has refused to certify representatives for a bargaining unit 
composed entirely of guards and constables because of the confidential nature 
of the duties performed by such personnel in the case in question (In re National 
Harbours Board, Montreal, et al., Nov. 9, 1944). | 


Similarly, the Board has refused to certify bargaining representatives for 
a unit composed of foremen and supervisors because the degree of supervision 
exercised excluded such personnel from the scope of the Regulations (In re 
Canadian National Railways, et al., April 12, 1945). 


The Board in a majority decision has certified bargaining representatives 
for organizations of firebosses, ruling that such employees did not perform 
supervisory and confidential duties of such a nature to permit exclusion from 
the scope of the Regulations. A dissenting opinion held that such employees 
had “employer” status under the Regulations (In re Various Coal Companies, 
et al., Western Canada, Feb. 1, 1945; dissenting opinion, Feb. 14, 1945). 

The Board has excluded West Indian Seamen from a bargaining unit 
because the agreements covering such personnel are first opened in West Indian 
ports and certification with respect to such employees under the Regulations 
would invite conflict with the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (In re 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited, et al., April 12, 1945). 
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The Board, on appeal, has held that fishermen, whose remuneration is a 
share in the proceeds after certain deductions of the fish caught, are employees 
within the meaning of the Regulations (In re Owners of Various Fishing Vessels, 
Halifax and Lunenburg, N.S., et al., Feb. 7, 1946). 

With regard to the definition of “employer” given in the Regulations, the 
Board has not included Trans-Atlantic pilots employed by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines in a bargaining unit for the reason that the Company is considered to 
be an agent of His Majesty in right of Canada with respect to its Trans- 
Atlantic operations and thus not an employer within the meaning of the 
Regulations (In re Trans-Canada Air Lines, e¢ al., April 10, 1945). 

The Board has upheld the decision of the New Brunswick Board that the 
New Brunswick Electric Power Commission is not an employer within the 
meaning of the Regulations, nor the persons employed by it employees within 
the meaning of the Order, for the reason that the Commission is a corporation 
acting for or on behalf of or as an agent of His Majesty in the right of the 
Province of New Brunswick (In re New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, 
et al., April 2, 1946). 


DECISIONS CONCERNING THE APPLICATION OF THE REGULATIONS 


The Board has ruled that hotel employees of railway companies are, 
pursuant to Section 3(1) (a) (ii), within the jurisdiction of the National Board 
(April 13, 1944). 

In connection with Item 8 of Schedule A, the Board has declined jurisdiction 
over a company manufacturing a relatively unimportant amount of chemicals 
(In re Merck & Co., Ltd., Montreal, et al., June 7, 1944). 

A majority of the Board has ruled that with respect to “naval, military 
or air stores”, as mentioned in Item 12 of Schedule A, a work, undertaking or 
business must be exclusively and not partially engaged in such production in 
order that the employees may come within the scope of the Regulations in 
those provinces which had not brought provincial employees under the Regula- 
tions (In re Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co., Ltd., Montreal, et al., May 10, 
1944; also in re Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que., et al., 
May 22, 1945). 

Reiterating this decision in upholding a decision of the Quebec Board 
dismissing an application for certification, » majorty of the Board has held 
that a Company manufacturing radios tc 90 per cent of capacity for war 
purposes was not within the scope of Item 12 of Schedule A of the Regulations. 
It was also held that radio manufacturing for aircraft purposes did not bring 
the Company within Item 2 of Schedule A (In re Canadian Marconi Limited, 
Montreal, et al., April 10, 1945). 

The Board, on appeal, has held that. the Quebec Board properly exercised 
jurisdiction under Schedule A of the Regulations in certifying bargaining 
representatives on behalf of the employees of a Company partially engaged in 
producing or processing natural or synthetic rubber. The decision of the Board 
drew a distinction between the various items of Schedule A, pointing out that 
some were restricted to “war purposes” while others were industry-wide in 
scope. In the latter group, the Board held that the Quebec Board had juris- 
diction, even though the output were for civilian purposes or even though only 
a portion of the employees were so engaged, in virtue of the National Emergency 
Transitional Powers Act which, through Order in Council P.C, 7414, continued 
in effect the regulations and orders made under the War Measures Act (In re 
British Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, et al., April 2, 1946). 

In connection with Item 13 of Schedule A, the Board has declined Jurisdic- 
tion over transportation employees in the Traffic Department of a Company 
not primarily engaged in transportation (In re Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
et al., Montreal, May 22, 1944). 
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Dxcisions CONCERNING THE CERTIFICATION OF BARGAINING REPRESENTATIVES 
AND THE DETERMINATION OF APPROPRIATE UNITS 


Sections 5 to 9, inclusive, of the Regulations are concerned with the 
conditions prerequisite to and surrounding the certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives. The determination of appropriate bargaining units is a necessary 
function in the certification process and Sections 7 and 25 refer in part to the 
duties and powers of the Board in defining such units. The Board may refuse 
to certify if bargaining representatives have been improperly elected or appointed 
or if the unit is considered inappropriate in form and scope for collective 
bargaining purposes. Some of the decisions of the Board on such matters follow. 
While an attempt has been made to group the decisions given, this can only be 
accomplished generally for the reason that decisions given in one connection 
often bear upon other functions of the Board. 


The Board has consistently ruled that Section 5 (1) requires that bargaining 
representatives be elected by more than 50 per cent of the employees eligible 
to vote and not just a majority of the employees voting (In re Hudson Bay 
Mining & Smelting Co., Ltd., Flin Flon, Manitoba, et al., August 15, 1944). 

The Board has rejected an application made by an employees’ organization 
under Section 5 (1) where the vote of the employees to elect bargaining repre- 
sentatives had been by departments rather than plant-wide. A departmental or 
sectional vote is not regarded as a proper compliance with Section 5 (1) (In re 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co., et al., Montreal, June 6, 1944). This decision 
was reiterated by the Board in dismissing an appeal (In re Foster Wheeler, 
Ltd., St. Catharines, et al., April 10, 1945). 

The Board has ruled that bargaining representatives need not be elected 
at a meeting of all the employees pursuant to Section 5 (1) where the majority 
of the employees affected are members of a trade union. In such case, subsec- 
tion 2 of Section 5 governs (In re Packard Electric Co., Ltd., St. Catharines, 
Ont., ef al., Oct. 25, 1944). 

In this connection, the Board has dismissed an appeal where a trade union 
has severed its affiliation following its application for certification to the Ontario 
Board. In this case, the appellant organization could no longer qualify under 
Section 5 (2) and, the evidence revealed, it had not held a proper election under 
Section 5 (1) (In re Foster Wheeler, Limited, St. Catharines, et al., April 10, 
1945). 

Similarly under Section 5 (2), invariably the Board has rejected certifica- 
tion where the trade union involved has failed to establish that it has as members 
a majority of the employees affected (In re Sarnia Elevator Co., Ltd: ef ali, 
Dec. 7, 1944). 

However, in one instance, the Board in a majority decision has ordered 
a vote of employees in an appeal case where the appellant union had only the 
support of approximately 50 per cent of the employees affected, stating that 
such a vote should be taken “whenever there is any reasonable doubt as to the 
wishes of the employees as regards bargaining representatives or as to discrimina- 
tion being practised”. A minority opinion in this case stated that a vote should 
take place “only when it can be definitely proven that an act or acts of the 
employer adversely affected the support given to the union to the extent that 
majority support would have accrued had such act or acts not taken place” 
(In re Honeysuckle Bakeries, Ltd., Winnipeg, et al., August 9, 1945). In another 
appeal involving the support necessary to make application, the Board reversed 
the decision of the Quebec Board to take a vote of employees where the evidence 
revealed the applicant had only the support of 5 per cent of the employees 
affected. In this case, the National Board rejected the application for certi- 
fication (In re Marine Industries, Ltd., Sorel, Que., et al., Sept. 12, 1945). 
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In appeals against the decision of the Ontario Board which had directed 
that a second vote be held where the majority of the employees had not voted 
for one union, the second vote to have only the name of the applicant union on 
the ballot, the Board allowed the appeal and set aside the decision to take the 
second vote (In re Wright-Hargreaves Mines, Ltd., Kirkland Lake, Ont., et al., 
Feb. 28, 1945). The grounds given were that a “run-off” vote could not prove 
that a majority of the employees affected were members of one trade union 
because the first vote had established that such was not the fact. In this 
decision, the Board set forth a procedure which should be followed in dealing 
with applications for certification of bargaining representatives. The effect of 
the procedure was that the name of intervening or competing unions would 
not be placed on the ballot unless the Board was satisfied that a majority of 
the employees were members of the intervening union as well as of the applicant 
union. If the applicant organization did not get a majority vote the Board 
stated that the way would be open for an application by the rival organization. 
If under this procedure an application were rejected the union concerned should 
not make a new application until at least six months had elapsed. 

The Board referred to the Wright-Hargreaves decision, in upholding an 
appeal against a decision of the Manitoba Board which had the effect of placing 
the name of a second organization on a ballot. The Board drew attention to 
Rule 5 of the decision and ordered the name struck off the ballot for the reason 
that there was no prima facie evidence to indicate that the competing organiza- 
tion had the support of a majority of the employees affected (In re Shop-Easy 
Stores, Ltd., Winnipeg, et al., April 10, 1945). 

The Board has modified Rule 5 of its Wright-Hargreaves decision and 
included the name of an organization other than the applicant organization on 
the ballot where such organization holds or has hitherto held the collective 
agreement with the employer (In re New York Central Railroad, et al., May 22, 
1945). In a later appeal decision involving this point, the Board specifically 
refused to permit the name of a second organization to appear on the ballot, 
stating that it had had no previous recognition as the bargaining representative 
of the employees or had not held a collective agreement with the employer 
(In re National Steel Car Corp., Ltd., Hamilton, et al., Oct. 9, 1945). 

The Board, in an appeal, interpreted the procedure laid down in the 
Wright-Hargreaves case as not limiting a union in point of time from electing 
bargaining representatives or limiting a union other than the applicant union 
from making an application within six months. The Board also held that the 
restrictions in time stated in the Wright-Hargreaves decision applied only after 
the application had been rejected where a vote had been taken and was not of 
general effect where the application was rejected for other reasons (In re 
Northern Shirt Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, et al., August 14, 1945). 

In an appeal, the Board has stated that “where a union has satisfied the 
Board that it has the requisite majority of members in either the unit of 
employees specified by it in its petition or in the unit of employees established 
by the Board, the Board is acting within its authority in directing a vote”. In 
the case under appeal the unit was undergoing some contraction because of 
reduced operations and this rendered difficult the determination of the number 
of employees actually involved in the proceedings (In re National Steel Car 
Corp., Ltd., Hamilton, et al., October 9, 1945). In a later decision involving 
this point, however, the Board reversed the decision of the Quebec Board which 
had ordered a vote where the applicant had a majority support in the unit 
applied for but not in the unit which the Quebec Board established. In this case, 
the Quebec Board, in dealing with a previous application of the appellant union 
had already determined the unit on its broader basis as appropriate and had 
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certified the appellant for such a unit. It was this factor which influenced the 
Board’s decision (In re Johnson’s Company, Thetford Mines, Que., et al., April 
23, 1946). 

The Board has held that a provincial Board properly may certify without 
ordering a vote if there is evidence before that Board that the majority of 
employees in the bargaining unit are members of the applicant organization 
(In re British Rubber Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal, et al., April 2, 1946). 

In an appeal, the Board ruled that a union might make application for the 
certification of bargaining representatives, stating that the Regulations treat 
a union as a legal entity by authorizing it to appoint bargaining representatives 
to enter into a collective agreement and make it liable for penalties for breach 
of the Regulations. The Board also construed Section 5(2) to mean that both 
trade union officers and other persons could. be appointed bargaining repre- 
sentatives. The Board further held that a proper election or appointment of 
bargaining representatives had not taken place where only the union had been 
named as bargaining agent (In re Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
et al., Dec. 6, 1944). 

In dismissing an appeal, the Board has ruled that: “Once the Board is 
satisfied that the bargaining representatives have been duly elected or appointed 
and that the unit of employees concerned is appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing, the Board must certify bargaining representatives without regard to the 
bargaining agency by which they have been elected or appointed.” (In re 
Sydney & Louisburg Railway Co., et al., March 27, 1945). 


The Board has ruled that persons, not employees of the employer con- 
cerned in the application, may be certified as bargaining representatives (In re 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Ltd., et al., May 10, 1944). 

The Board has required that applications be amended as to date of filing 
where an application has been filed before the election or appointment of 
bargaining representatives (In re Union Oil Co., of Canada, Ltd., et al., Feb. 1, 
1945; also in re Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd., New Westminster, B.C., et al., 
June 19, 1945). 

The Board has refused to certify bargaining representatives where no 
employees were employed at the time the application was considered (In re 
Victoria & Vancouver Stevedoring Co., Ltd., et al., Nov. 22, 1944), 

The Board has not certified the names of bargaining representatives 
submitted for the purpose of acting as alternates to regular bargaining repre- 
sentatives (In re Lamaque Mining Co., Ltd., Bourlamaque, Que., et al., July 18, 
1944). 

The Board has deleted from certification the names of bargaining repre- 
sentatives named in the application but not designated in the minute of 
appointment adopted by the trade union when naming bargaining representa- 
tives (In re Marine Industries, Ltd., Sorel, Que., et al., July 19, 1945). 

The Board has certified bargaining representatives for the employees of 
various employers as represented by an employers’ federation. However, the 
names of the individual employers were listed in the certificate issued by the 
Board (In re Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Montreal, et hs INOV. 22° 
1944). 

The Board has always permitted an organization to apply for certification 
of bargaining representatives even though the organization has an agreement 
covering the group of employees for whom it is desired bargaining representa- 
tives be certified (In re Quebec Power Co., et al., July 5, 1944). 

The Board has ruled on appeal that it is in the power of a provincial Board 
to permit a union to withdraw its application for certification where an applica- 
tion filed by a rival organization has failed, thus leaving the first union free 
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under the Regulations to hold or renew its agreement with the employer without 
benefit of certification (In re Lake Shore Mines, Ltd., Kirkland Lake, Ont., 
et al., March 5, 1946). 


The Board, on appeal, has refused to certify bargaining representatives for 
an employees’ organization where the circumstances were that representatives 
of another organization had been certified and had taken all steps prescribed 
by the Regulations toward the negotiation of a collective agreement. In the 
case cited below, the employer had refused to sign an agreement, claiming that 
the employees had changed their allegiance to another union. The Board 
pointed out that the Regulations do not provide for the revocation of certifi- 
cation and that Section 9 of the Regulations provides that the employees may 
elect new bargaining representatives only after the expiry of 10 months of the 
term of a collective agreement (In re Sitka Spruce Lumber Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
et al., Feb. 5, 1946). 


The Board has dismissed an appeal where the appellant union has made 
application to the Saskatchewan Board for the certification of bargaining 
representatives at a date closely subsequent to the signing of an agreement 
between the employer and another organization, holding that in the particular 
circumstances the time of application was too late and the agreement must 
stand (In re Western Dominion Coal Mines, Limited, Taylorton, Sask., e¢ al., 
July 17, 1945). 


APPROPRIATE UNITS 


The Board has on various occasions rejected applications for the certifi- 
cation of bargaining representatives for the reason that the bargaining unit 
in each case was not appropriate in scope for purposes of collective bargaining. 
In one case affecting railway ticket sellers employed in Toronto, the Board 
rejected the proposed bargaining unit, stating that the unit should include 
similar employees at other points on the railway (In re Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, et al., May 22, 1944). In another case, the unit expressed 
in the application covered the employees of a bus company employed at only 
four points, the Board stating, in rejecting the application, that the bargaining 
unit should include employees at various other points (In re Western Canada 
Greyhound Lines, Ltd., et al., April 10, 1944). 


However, the Board in a majority decision determined as appropriate a 
bargaining unit composed of the employees of one of the ten district accounting 
offices operated across the country by a national railway (In re Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., Moose Jaw, Sask., et al., February 5, 1946). In a majority 
decision given later, the Board refused to certify bargaining representatives for 
a group of radio broadcast technicians employed in the Toronto District by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. It was the opinion of the majority 
that the interdependence of operations between different points permitted only 
the determination of a unit consisting of all radio broadcast technicians 
employed across the country (In re Canadian. Broadcasting Corporation, et al., 
March 5, 1946). 

On appeal, the Board has set aside a certification issued by the Saskat- 
chewan Board which had established warehousemen as an appropriate unit 
separate from office workers and salesmen. The Board ruled that in this 
case all these classifications should form one unit, employment conditions being 
similar (In re Western Grocers Ltd., Prince Albert, et al., Sept. 28, 1944). 

The Board has declined to include within the specified bargaining unit 
the employees of a contractor doing construction work for the employer 
affected by the application (In re Beattie Mines (Quebec) Ltd., Duparquet, 
Que., et al., June 21 1944. 
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The Board has rejected an appeal which sought to have apprentices 
excluded from the bargaining unit (In ré Kelsey Wheel Co., Limited, Windsor, 
et al., Sept. 11, 1945). 

In an appeal against a decision of the Ontario Board which established 
a bargaining unit excluding certain truck drivers, the Board allowed the appeal 
and made the truck drivers part of the bargaining unit. This decision stated 
that a Board’s power to determine the appropriate unit was not limited by the 
expressed wishes of either the union or the employer (Jn re Star Publishing 
Co. of Windsor, Ltd., et al., March 27, 1945). 

Craft groups have been voted separately on many occasions in order to 
ascertain if such groups desire separate bargaining representation, pursuant to 
Section 5 (4) of the Regulations, or desire to be included in a general bargain- 
ing unit. The Board, on appeal, has ordered a new vote of the employees of 
a plant-unit and restricted voting to craft groups (In re McCaskey Systems 
Ltd., Galt, et al., Dec. 7, 1944). Similarly, since its decision as above men- 
tioned regarding the application of Order in Council P.C. 1003 to professional 
personnel, the Board has voted professional engineers separately (In re Calgary 
Power Co., Ltd., et al., Feb. 28, 1945). The Board has segregated all engineers 
assistants who are professional engineers in a case where such personnel voted 
against inclusion in a general unit (In re Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, et al., 
Feb. 1, 1945). 

The Board has refused to enlarge a bargaining unit which had been repre- 
sented over a period of years by a trade union under an agreement. ‘The 
Board held the established unit to be appropriate under the circumstances 
(In re Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway Company, Hamilton, et al., 
Feb. 5, 1946). 

The Board has held that road train conductors employed in Canada by 
a carrier operating in the United States are within the jurisdiction of the 
National Board and entitled to elect bargaining representatives and be certified 
for a bargaining unit composed of such employees without regard to similar 
personnel employed in the United States by the same employer (In re New 
York Central Railroad, et al., May 22, 1945). 


The Board dismissed an appeal against the decision of the Ontario Board 
which directed that votes be taken without providing that employees on leave 
in the Armed Services be given an opportunity to vote. The Board ruled that 
employees absent on military service should not be included in the bargaining 
unit (In re Dome Mines, Limited, Timmins, Ont., et al., Nov. 9, 1944). In this 
same connection, the Board in an earlier decision had allowed employees attend- 
ing reserve army camps to vote for the election of bargaining representatives 
(In re Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Canadian National Railways, et al., 
July 19, 1944). 

The Board has certified bargaining representatives for a bargaining unit 
composed of the employees of five vessels where the evidence revealed that 
the vessels, though separately incorporated, and their employees were under 
the control of an operating Company which did the hiring and looked after 
the payment of the employees (In re British American Oil Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
et al., Oct. 9, 1945). 

During 1944, the Board’s power to determine the appropriate bargaining 
unit was challenged in one instance in the Courts. The Board had excluded 
from the bargaining unit certain captains, assistant captains and office staff 
employed by a ferry company. The excluded employees by injunction pro- 
ceedings sought to restrain the Board from taking a vote of the personnel 
included in the bargaining unit. The injunction was dismissed and the Board’s 
power to determine the bargaining unit was upheld by the Superior Court 
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of Quebec. Subsequently, on appeals, the Quebec Court of King’s Bench 
(Appeal Side) and the Supreme Court of Canada also upheld the authority 
of the Board to determine the unit (In re Levis Ferry Limited, et al., July 5, 1944). 


Decisions AFFECTING NEGOTIATION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The Board has ruled, regarding the word “may” in subsection 3 of Section 
4 of the Regulations, that the subsection must be read in conjunction with 
Section 10 which “requires” entrance into negotiations (April 11, 1944). 

In a judgment dismissing an appeal, the majority of the Board ruled that 
the supplementary agreements concerned in the case did not constitute a re- 
negotiation of the master agreement and that, therefore, new bargaining repre- 
sentatives could be appointed as more than ten months of the term of the 
master agreement had elapsed (In re Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., e¢ al., 
Oct. 25, 1944). 

In a case where it was desired that the agreement be signed by particular 
persons, the Board ruled that it considered itself to have no jurisdiction with 
respect to the manner in which a collective agreement 1s signed or the particular 
persons signing an agreement (In re Canadian Pacific. Railway Company, e¢ al., 
March 27, 1945). 


Decisions CONCERNING INTERVENTION FOR CONCILIATION SERVICES AND THE 
DURATION AND RENEWAL OF AGREEMENTS 


The Board has allowed an appeal against a decision of the Ontario Board 
which, before the amendment of Section 16, had permitted intervention pursuant 
to Section 11 where the union having the agreement had not been certified. 
The judgment pointed out that Sections 15 and 16 having been amended to 
permit such action, the provincial Board might again intervene and refer the 
matter to the Minister. In this case, the Board concurred with the Ontario 
Board that the automatic renewal clause involved was inconsistent with the 
Regulations and could not operate as a bar to intervention (In re Motor 
Products Corp., Windsor, et al., Sept. 2, 1944). 

On appeal, the Board has said, with respect to an interpretation of Sections 
15 and 16, that “the Board interprets renewal in Section 15 of the Regulations 
as meaning renewal with or without amendment. In negotiations for renewal 
of a collective agreement the terms thereof are subject to change when renewal 
with amendment is requested in the same way as when notice of termination 
has been given.’ The negotiations for renewal do not interfere with the right 
to terminate”. In this case, the Board upheld the decision of the Ontario Board 
which had referred the matter to the Minister of Labour for conciliation services 
pursuant to Section 11 (In re Motor Products Corp., Windsor, et al., Jan. 30, 
1945). 

A majority of the Board reaffirmed the above decision in three appeals 
which involved similar automatic renewal clauses. The Board stated that its 
earlier decision did not mean that if either party seeks amendment of an agree- 
ment such action was equivalent to bringing about the expiry date of the 
agreement. The Board found that the automatic renewal clauses in question 
each had an expiry date, 7.e., the expiry date of negotiations for amendment 
and automatic renewal, even though such a date was contingent upon previous 
notice to terminate the agreement. It was stated that it would not be consistent 
with the purpose of the Regulations if it were held that the agreements had no 
expiry dates and that they must continue until terminated by notice without 
right to conciliation in negotiations for renewal (In re Canadian Bridge Co., 
Ltd., et al., March 27, 1945). 
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The majority of the Board dismissed three appeals against the decisions 
of the Ontario Board which had refused to intervene under Section 11 and 
refer the matters to the Minister for conciliation services. Two members of 
the Board held that, as the agreements were for the duration of the war, 
negotiations for renewal were premature. Four members held that the require- 
ments of Section 16 (1) of the amended regulation had not been met, 7.e., the 
appellant had not terminated the agreement so that an expiry date might be 
established which would allow negotiations for the renewal of the agreement 
(In re General Motors of Canada, Ltd., et al., March 27, 1945). 

The Board, on appeal, has upheld a decision of the Quebec Board to the 
effect that the termination clause in the agreement in question provided that 
the agreement should continue during negotiations for a new agreement, and, 
therefore, the Company was bound by the seniority provisions of the agreement 
and the ruling of an Arbitration Board based thereon. However, the National 
Board held that the Quebec Board could not require specific performance of 
the terms of a collective agreement, the jurisdiction of that Board being confined 
to instituting or consenting to prosecutions with respect to offences against the 
Regulations (In re Noorduyn Aviation Limited, Montreal, et al., April 25, 
1945). 


Decisions CONCERNING PROCEDURES FOR THE FINAL SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


The Board has allowed an appeal against a decision of the Ontario Board 
which, in establishing a procedure for the final settlement of disputes, had 
specified that the procedure would apply to “disputes concerning a grievance 
arising under the collective agreement”. The Board ruled that the jurisdiction 
of the Ontario Board was limited by Section 18 to establishing a procedure for 
the final settlement of differences “concerning the interpretation or violation 
of the collective agreement” (In re Dominion Forge & Stamping Co., Ltd., et al., 
Windsor, Sept. 28, 1944). The Board has reiterated its decision in this con- 
nection on several occasions. 

The Board, on appeal, has upheld the decision of the Manitoba Board to 
the effect that it has no jurisdiction to establish a grievance procedure under 
Sections 17 and 18 of the Regulations if the agreement has expired at the time 
a grievance arises (In re the City of Winnipeg, et al., July 19, 1945). 


DEcISIONS CONCERNING UNFAIR LABOUR PRACTICES 


In reply to a request for a ruling regarding the effect of Section 19, con- 
cerning unfair labour practices, the Board declared: “The present Board is. 
disposed to give consent for prosecution in a case where there is sufficient 
evidence to indicate that an unfair practice may have been committed by reason 
of an employer paying travelling or other expenses of an employee or a repre- 
sentative of a trade union, or an employees’ organization, incurred in attending 
meetings or conferences for the purpose of collective bargaining” (In re Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, et al., July 5, 1944). 

In an appeal against the decision of the Ontario Board ordering a second 
vote where the employer had spoken words to the employees prior to the vote 
which the provincial Board decided had exerted pressure on the employees 
to abstain from exercising their lawful rights, the majority of the National 
Board were of the opinion that the address of the employer was not in violation 
of Section 19 (2) (c) of the Regulations since he was not seeking to compel 
the employees to vote against the trade unions concerned, A dissenting minority 
opinion held that the words of the employer were a veiled threat and were 
uttered for the purpose of compelling the employees to vote against the trade 
unions (In re National Paper Goods, Limited, Hamilton, et al., March 13, 1945). 
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In an appeal launched by a trade union in which it was alleged that an 
employees’ association was dominated by the employer, the majority of the 
Board allowed the appeal and set aside the certification. It was put forward 
by the appellant that the Constitution of the employees’ association provided 
for the election of directors by the employer and for an examination of the 
books of the association by the employer’s auditor. In addition, the president 
of the association, in a public statement on the property of the employer, had 
said that dismissals and discrimination would result if the trade union were to 
become the bargaining agent. The Chairman of the Board, while not dissenting 
from the majority opinion as to the result, expressed the view that the evidence 
supported a finding that the association was not dominated by the employer 
though the unusual provisions in the Constitution of the association inclined 
one toward that view. The Chairman was also of the opinion that the threats 
of the president of the association were far from sufficient to establish domina- 
tion but that in future the employer would be well advised to immediately 
disavow similar threats made on company property (In re Maritime National 
Fish Co., Ltd., Halifax, et al., Jan. 30, 1945). 

The Board has dismissed an appeal based upon an alleged unfair labour 
practice that an employee had improperly influenced a vote of employees held 
to determine bargaining representation. The Board decided that the person 
in question was not an officer or agent, but merely a member of the union, and 
that the majority gained by the union in the vote was sufficient to discount 
whatever improper action might have been committed and was sufficient to 
render unnecessary the taking of a second vote (Jn re Toronto General Hospital, 
et al., May 22, 1945). 

On appeal, the Board has refused to order a second vote where allegations 
of employer interference were not substantiated and where the objections of 
the appellant would not have affected the result of the first vote (In re 
Manitoba Steel Foundries, Ltd., Selkirk, Man., et al., July 18, 1945). 

On appeal, the Board has refused to certify bargaining representatives on 
the application of an employees’ association which was incorporated by a 
solicitor who was at the same time a director of the Company involved and 
who subsequently acted as counsel for the association in proceedings before the 
Ontario Board and the National Board (In re National Paper Goods, Ltd., 
Hamilton, et al., Feb. 5, 1946). 


OruEerR Drcis1ons CONCERNING THE REGULATIONS 


In an appeal, the Board has set aside a certification and ordered a vote 
where one of the interested parties had not been given an opportunity to 
present evidence and make representations pursuant to subsection 7 of Section 
24 (In re Vivian Diesels & Munitions, Ltd., Vancouver, et al., Aug. 31, 1944). 

A majority of the Board has granted leave to appeal and stayed a vote 
ordered by the Ontario Board for the reason that the agreement between the 
Dominion and provincial authorities permitted appeals against “any decision 
or order of the provincial Board....” This wording, it was ruled, did not 
apply only to decisions of a final nature but permitted interlocutory appeals 
(In re Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Ltd, et al., Sept. 28, 1944). However, 
where an appeal is launched prior to certification against a vote ordered by a 
provincial Board, it is the practice of the National Board to refuse a stay of the 
vote save in exceptional circumstances. 

The Board has decided that where certification has been granted by a 
provincial Board in jurisdictional error, the applicant should file a new applica- 
tion with the National Board, which application would be investigated and 
considered by the Board in accordance with the usual procedure (In re Cana- 
dian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Ltd., e¢ al., August 16, 1944). . 
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The Board has taken the position that an appeal from a provincial Board 
shall be decided according to the evidence placed before the provincial Board 
and that new evidence shall not be admitted except upon proper application 
and in a proper case (August 16, 1944). 

The Board has refused to hear representations of parties desiring to submit 
evidence when such parties were not directly interested in a hearing before the 
Board (In re Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., et al., Oct. 10, 1944). 

The Board has dismissed an appeal against the refusal! of the Saskatchewan 
Board to reconsider its decision to certify bargaining representatives because 
the time limit set by the Board for entering an appeal had expired and because 
applications for the reconsideration of decisions would permit no end of pro- 
ceedings under the Regulations (In re John East Iron Works Limited, Saskatoon, 
et al., May 23, 1945). 

The Board has refused to entertain proceedings where an appellant had 
exceeded the time limits set by the Board for filing notice of appeal (In re Sitka 
Spruce Lumber Co., Ltd., Vancouver, et al., August 14, 1945). | 

The Board has denied an appellant company the right to scrutinize trade 
union records submitted as evidence of employee support of an application for 
certification, stating that the Board has the responsibility of satisfying itself 
that the employees support the representatives chosen, subject to the require- 
ment that all parties must be given an opportunity to be heard (In re National 
Steel Car Corp., Ltd., Hamilton, et al., Oct. 9, 1945). 

In an appeal against a decision of the Ontario Board granting consent to 
prosecute, the Board has rejected the contention of the appellant that the Ontario 
Board should have investigated the merits of the case before granting consent, 
giving the opinion that “it is the function of the court which deals with the 
charge to determine the merits of the prosecution and we do not consider that 
the Board....is required to take evidence... .in anticipation of the decision of 
the court....”. The Board stated that consent, to prosecute is warranted if the 
Board is satisfied that the matter involved is of a serious nature (In re Joseph 
Stokes Rubber Co., Ltd., Welland, Ont., et al., Nov. 7, 1945). 

The Board has ruled that it is doubtful whether a Board has the power to 
amend a certificate once issued (In re Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, et al., Dec. 6, 1944). 

The Board has ruled that it has no jurisdiction to entertain an application 
to vary its judgment even where the application is based upon new evidence or 
an error in evidence (In re National Paper Goods, Limited, Hamilton, et al., 
April 11, 1946). 

Where an application has been made covering additional classifications 
omitted in error from a previous application for which a certificate was issued, 
the Board has recalled the first certificate and issued a certificate containing the 
Say classifications (In re Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., et al., March av. 
1945). 


STATISTICS OF THE NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL WARTIME 
Lasour RELATIONS Boarps 


During the fiscal year 1945-46, the National Board dealt with a total of 
116 applications for certification of bargaining representatives, 24 of which had 
been carried over from the previous fiscal year. The Board issued 76 certi- 
fications of bargaining representatives. A total of 13 applications were rejected 
by the Board and 9 were withdrawn by the applicants, while one application was 
referred to a provincial Board for consideration. Decision of the Board was 
pending on 17 applications at the end of the fiscal year. 

Twenty-five representation votes were taken on the order of the Board 
during the fiscal period. 
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Appeals and applications for leave to appeal to the number of 39 (three 
earried forward from the previous fiscal year) were dealt with by the National 
Board during the fiscal year; 6 appeals were granted, 19 denied, 6 appeals were 
withdrawn by appellants. At the end of the fiscal year, the Board’s decision 
on 8 appeals was pending. 

During the fiscal year 1945-46, the various Provincial Wartime Labour 
Relations Boards dealt with a total of 1,418 applications for certification, 178 
of which were carried forward from the previous fiscal year, and 813 certificates 
were issued by these Boards. Applications rejected numbered 183; withdrawn, 
119; and 303 applications were under investigation or in abeyance at the close 
of the fiscal year. 

A total of 111 representation votes had been ordered by provincial Boards 
during the fiscal year and 103 of these votes had been taken at the close of the 
period. 


SUMMARY 


Combining the statistics of the National and Provincial Wartime Labour 
Relations Boards, a total of 1,534 spplications for certification of bargaining 
representatives were dealt with during the period April 1, 1945, to March 31, 
1946; S89 applications were granted; 196 rejected, and 128 withdrawn by the 
applicants, the remainder being under consideration or in abeyance. 

In all, 128 employees’ representation votes were taken on the order of the 
various Boards. 
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VI._INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION CO-OPERATION BOARD 


Created by Order in Council P.C. 162, January 18, 1944, to promote the 
growth of labour-management production committees in war industries, the 
Industrial Production Co-operation Board in the past fiseal year continued to 
encourage the extension of this form of joint industrial consultation. Branch 
offices have been established in eleven industrial centres: Vancouver; Winnipeg; 
Toronto; Hamilton; Windsor; London; St. Catharines; Montreal; Three Rivers; 
Amherst; Glace Bay. Through the activities of field representatives at these 
points, backed up by promotion material in the form of booklets, films and 
broadcasts, interest in labour-management production committees continued to 
grow. During the year, Partners in Production, a booklet on management exper- 
iences with joint production committees, was published, a sound slide film, Work- 
ing Together in Canada, was produced for the Board by the National Film 
Board, reprints of articles dealing with production co-operation were distributed 
and a monthly bulletin, Teamwork in Industry, (called Teamwork for Victory 
prior to September 1945) was issued. 

While the cessation of war production resulted in the dissolution of a number 
of committees, this loss was more than made up by the new committees which 
were organized. The number of labour-management production committees of 
which the Board has a record increased during the year from 315 to 444. Table 
1 shows the distribution of labour-management production committees by 
industries and the number of employees covered by the committees. 

The role of labour-management production committees in peacetime pro- 
duction was outlined by the Government in its brief at the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Reconstruction as follows: 

Independent of collective bargaining machinery but filling an important 
role in labour-management relations are Joint Labour Management Produc- 
tion Committees. Introduced in wartime to examine and consider means to 
improve and increase production, they have met with success sufficient to 
warrant their continued existence and further development in the years to 
come. 

These Committees are composed of persons directly engaged in produc- 
tion in the plants or units they represent. Labour representatives are 
democratically chosen and their numbers at -least equal those of manage- 
ment. 

Labour Management Production Committees are set up to examine 
carefully all recommendations of representatives of labour and manage- 
ment. The Committee’s function is to advise and consult on problems of 
production. Grievances and problems relating to wages and working con- 
ditions must be left to the appropriate collective bargaining procedure. 
Labour should receive adequate explanations when their proposals are not 
accepted; they should co-operate in making effective recommendations 
which are adopted. 

Joint Production Committees have come to be accepted as permanent 
democratic institutions in the United Kingdom and the United States. In 
Canada, the federal government intends to continue its active sponsorship 
of these Committees and invites the provincial governments to co-operate 
in such sponsorship. 

An Advisory Committee composed of representatives of trade union groups, 
employers’ organizations and officials of the Department of Labour functioned 
throughout the year. Employers were represented by representatives of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and also by representatives of the Cana- 
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dian Construction Association. Trade unions were represented by representa- 
tives of the Canadian Congress of Labour, Trades and Labour Congress and the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

TABLE 1—NUMBER OF COMMITTEES AND NUMBER OF WORKERS REPRESENTED 


ON LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES IN CANADA, 
BY INDUSTRIES, AT MARCH 831, 1946 
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VII.—_FAIR WAGES POLICY 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion Government was originally adopted 
as a Resolution of the House of Commons in 1900 and was later expressed in an 
Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended by an Order 
in Council of April 9, 1924. The Fair Wage Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable to contracts for building and con- 
struction work, and certain other conditions marked “B” which apply in the 
case of contracts for the manufacture of various classes of Government supplies 
and equipment. . 

Respecting contracts for building and construction work, the “A” conditions 
of the 1924 Order in Council were superseded, in so far as wages and hours 
were concerned, by a statute entitled the ‘Fair Wages and Hight Hour Day Act, 
1930”. This Act was, in turn, superseded by the “Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935”, which is still in effect. The clause relating to wages and 
-hours is in the terms following: 


All persons in the employ of the contractor, sub-contractor, or any 
other person doing or contracting to do the whole or any part of the work 
contemplated by the contract shall during the continuance of the work be 
paid fair wages. The working hours of persons while so employed shall not 
exceed eight hours per day or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may otherwise provide, or except 
in cases of emergency as may be approved by the Minister. 


Fair wages are defined in the Act as “such wages as are generally accepted . 

as current for competent workmen in the district in which the work is being 
performed for the character or class of work in which such workmen are res- 
pectively engaged; but shall in all cases be such wages as are fair and 
reasonable”’. 
This Act applies not only to contracts made with the Government of Canada 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature by the Government direct who are 
excluded from the provisions of the Civil Service Act. It applies also to such 
works as are assisted by Government aid in the form of contribution, subsidy, 
loan, advance or guarantee. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council was passed rescinding the “B” 
conditions of the Fair Wages Order in Council previously in effect and sub- 
stituting other conditions therefor. In addition to the original provision requir- 
ing the payment of wage rates not less than those generally accepted as current 
for competent workmen in the district in which the work was to be performed, 
the 1934 Order in Council stipulated minimum rates of 30 cents per hour for 
male workers 18 years of age and over and 20 cents per hour for female workers 
18 years of age and over. Order in Council P.C. 3884, of May 30, 1941, raised 
the minimum rates to 35 cents per hour for males and 25 cents per hour for 
females, 18 years of age and over, and Order in Council P.C. 7679, October 4, 
1941, made these conditions applicable to all employees in an establishment of 
any contractor, engaged in the manufacture of supplies and equipment for the 
Government regardless of whether such employees were actually engaged in the 
execution of the contract. 

By Order in Council P.C, 6801, November 23, 1940, Regulations under the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, were made and the Deputy Minister 
of Labour was made responsible for the investigation of claims for the payment 
of wages specified in fair wages schedules, and a procedure was established for 


the settlement of such claims. 
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The Western Labour Board, which was established in May, 1948, to deal 
with wage rates on Western defence projects, and which was made responsible 
for the administration of the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, in 
Alberta, British Columbia, the Yukon and Northwest Territories, in so far as 
the Act pertained to Western defence projects, continued this administration 
during the year under review. 

The responsibility for concurrence in the recommendations for the estab- 
lishment of prevailing rates of pay for prevailing rates employees of the Govern- 
ment rests with the Department of Labour 

Departments of the Government contemplating the calling of tenders for 
construction projects furnish the Department of Labour with particulars as to 
the nature of the work, the locality, the approximate cost and the classifications 
likely to be employed. The Department of Labour, thereupon, furnishes the 
Department concerned with a fair wage schedule showing the minimum wage 
rates to be paid for each classification, together with the standard conditions as 
specified in the “A” conditions. The schedule and conditions are included in the 
specifications and form part of the contract. Departments awarding contracts 
for the supply and manufacture of supplies and equipment include in the con- 
tract the standard “B” conditions and the minimum wage requirements of Order 
in Council P.C. 7679. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1946, the Department of Labour 
issued 354 fair wage schedules and the Western Labour Board 85, making a 
grand total of 439. During the same period, the sum of $2,381.59 was collected 
from employers who had failed to pay the wages prescribed in fair wage 
schedules, or the minimum rates specified in Order in Council P.C. 7679, and 
adjustments were made in respect of 71 workers. 
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VITI—CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour is responsible for admin- 
istering vocational training as authorized by the Vocational Training Co-ordina- 
tion Act of 1942. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1946, activities included the follow- 
ing main divisions, all of which were carried on by means of Dominion- 
Provincial Agreements: 


1. Youth Training, for the training of young people, including assistance 
to students; 


2. War Emergency Training, for workers for industry, tradesmen for the 
Armed Forces and rehabilitation training for persons discharged from the Armed 
Forces; 


3. Apprentice Training, for the training of indentured apprentices under 
the jurisdiction of Provincial Apprenticeship Acts; 

4. The training for peacetime occupations of workers released from gainful 
employment; | 

5. Dominion assistance to the provinces for the carrying on and develop- 
ment of vocational training on the secondary school level. 


From the inception of Dominion-Provincial Training in 1937 up to March 
31, 1946, the gross enrolment under Youth Training has been 283,300 and under 
War Emergency Training 477,963, 


GROSS ENROLMENT DURING THE FISCAL YEAR, 1945-46 
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The appropriations administered by the Training Branch during the fiscal 
vear 1945-46 were as follows: 
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The termination of hostilities brought about still another adaptation of the 
Dominion-Provincial Training Program. Initiated in the spring of 1937 as a 
depression measure to assist unemployed young people, it provided a skeleton 
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establishment which was rapidly expanded and the content of training modified 
to meet the demands made by the war in the training of workers for war indus- 
tries and tradesmen for the Armed Forces. This phase was known as War 
Emergency Training. The termination of hostilities witnessed the end of War 
Emergency Training, and the organization, now under the name of Canadian 
Vocational Training, initiated training plans to meet the anticipated needs of the 
immediate post-war period. 

During the past year War Emergency Training Agreements, Youth Training 
Agreements and Assistance to Vocational Schools Agreements were in effect in all 
provinces. Apprenticeship Agreements were in effect with all provinces, except 
Prince Edward Island and Quebec, and Agreements for the retraining of workers 
released from industry were completed with the Provinces of British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Nova Scotia. The decentralized method of adminis- 
tration that had been in effect in past years was continued, and the necessary 
expansion of instructional and administrative and field staff was made, com- 
mensurate with the new and changed training demands. 

The Vocational Training Advisory Council, appointed under the authority 
of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, continued to advise the Minister 
on the general aspects of training plans. Only one full meeting of the Council 
was held during the year, but contact was maintained by correspondence and by 
local meetings of the members of Council. The names of the Council members 
are listed at the end of this chapter. 

Separate sections of the report deal with the details of training activities 
under the following headings: 

Youth Training; 

Assistance to Students and Universities; 

Training of Industrial Workers and Service Tradesmen; 

Training of Discharged Members of the Forces; 

Apprentice Training; 

The Re-training of Civilian Workers; and 

Dominion Assistance to Vocational Schools. 


Youth Training 


The appropriation for the fiscal year 1945-46 was $500,000 which was 
allotted among the provinces as shown in Table 1. Each province submitted 
to the Department of Labour a list of the various types of training which it 
proposed to carry on, and, on approval by the Minister of Labour, these were 


TABLE 1.—DOMINION-PROVINCIAL YOUTH TRAINING 
DoMINION ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS FOR YEAR ENpING Marcu 31, 1946 
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incorporated into appropriate schedules, which set forth the regulations govern- 
ing the operation of the different plans. As in previous years, those eligible for 
training were men and women between the ages of 16 and 30 (in some classes 
_ the maximum age could be increased to 35), and the approved costs were shared 
equally between the province and the Dominion. 
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The various classes carried on during the year in the different provinces, 
apart from assistance to students which was in effect in all provinces, were as 
follows: 

Prince Edward Island.—Homemaking and handicrafts (women)—2; farm 
mechanics—2; carpentry—2; blacksmithing; egg and poultry grading (men and 
women). 


Nova Scotia.—Industrial and commercial training (men and women)—3; 
ege orading (men and women). . 


New Brunswick.—Rural homecrafts and handicrafts (women)—2; general 
agriculture (5 months’ course)—5. 


Quebec——Homemaking and home service (women)—2; dairying—2; farm 
apprentices, poultry—3; egg grading—2; rug making (women); fisheries; potato 
culture; wood carving; weaving (for blind men and women); beekeeping—8; 
rural co-operatives and credit unions—9. 


Mamtoba.—Rural homecrafts and handicrafts (women)—5. 


Saskatchewan.—Rural homecrafts and handicrafts (women)—10; farm 
mechanics (4 weeks’ course) —2; farm implement repairs (3 day course)—12; 
general agriculture (2 weeks’ course)—33; agriculture (5 months’ course at 
University of Saskatchewan) ; farm mechanics (6 weeks’ course at University of 
Saskatchewan). 


Alberta.—Rural homecrafts (women)—3; farm mechanics—8; general agri- 
culture (Olds School—5 months). 


British Columbia.—Power sewing (women) ; clothing remake (women)—10. 
Total Classes—138. 


Assistance to Students and Universities 


One schedule of the Youth Training Agreement in each province was devoted 
to assistance to students and included not only university students but also, in 
many provinces, prospective teachers and nurses in training. Those eligible for 
assistance were students of good academic standing, who without financial assis- 
tance could not enter on or continue their course. The restrictions in effect in the 
past few years, giving special emphasis to assistance to those whose services 
would be needed in connection with the war effort, were lifted, and deserving 
students in any year of any faculty of a university, who were registered in a 
course leading to a degree, were eligible. At the discretion of the province, assis- 
tance could be given either as an outright grant or as a loan or as a combination 
of both. In most cases the assistance was given as a grant, as is indicated in 
Table 3. 


SPECIAL Dominion Stupent Ai Funp 


To supplement the Dominion-Provincial Student Aid Schedule, the Special 
Dominion Student Aid Fund commenced in previous years was continued in 
some provinces, but with participation restricted to those students who had 
received assistance from the fund in a previous year. This special fund was util- 
ized mainly for students who were non-residents in the province in which they 
were attending a university, and all payments were made solely by the Dominion, 
50 per cent being given as a grant and 50 per cent as a loan. 


SPECIAL DoMINION GRANTS TO UNIVERSITIES 


As the acceleration of the courses in Medicine and Dentistry which had been 
started some years previous at the request of the Department of National 
Defence, was still operating in some universities, the Training Branch of the 
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Department of Labour continued its grants to such universities to assist them 
in meeting the additional costs incurred. During the year these grants amounted 
to approximately $48,900 and were made to the following universities: Dal- 
housie, Laval, McGill, Queen’s, Toronto, Western Ontario and Alberta. 


War Emergency Training, Training of Industrial Workers and Service 


Tradesmen (Schedule “K’’) 


As hostilities drew to a close there was a very marked contraction in this 
type of training, and during the year it was entirely discontinued, except for the 
streamlined courses for training foremen and supervisors. 

There were no new enrolments in the R.C.A.F. classes and very few new 
enrolments in the Navy and Army tradesmen’s classes. As each group of indus- 
trial trainees finished, the industrial classes and the plant schools were also 
closed. The expenditures and enrolments under this schedule are shown in 
Tables 4, 5, and 6. 


TABLE 4.—DOMINION-PROVINCIAL WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 


DoMINION ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS FOR YEAR ENDING Marcu 31, 1946 


ScHEDULE ‘‘K”’ ScHEDULE ‘‘L”’ 
Industrial War Workers Discharged Members 
and Service Tradesmen of Forces 
Allotments | Payments for ak OA Allotments | Payments for hg: Gane vata 
1945-46 1945-46 Veare 1945-46 1945-46 Vaden 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Princes award Islandia pee en cee nce fee | aie eee OL ee ane be eae 30,000 00 24,186 00 7,182 27 
INOVAISCOULS ts fdsre mete Oe: 40,000 00 36,661 10 25,618 03 247,000 00 165,552 88 5,223 50 
New Brunswick................. 40,000 00 31,517 08 2,107 51 269,000 00 255,462 01 3,124 32 
Quebec: 295.5 ae ee eae: 150,000 00 113/426 148,993 60 435,000 00 152,684 22 22,979 29 
Ontariovetene a eee 140,000 00 81,177 67 153,718 40 | 1,900,000 00 | 1,649,111 49 303,081 22 
Manittobase eine eee nee 12,000 00 6,661 32 332 85 310,000 00 299,787 23 4,445 43 
Saskatchewan!...)..25005 dees ee 45,000 00 35,062 96 2,003 96 805,000 00 264,446 04 8,444 06 
‘Al bertantire. ike sks:= Lees ct 38,000 00 27,676 21 8,368 76 475,000 00 867,986 82 22,555 11 
British: Colum pia ee ee ees 35,000 00 27,187 01 2,137 79 261,000 00 240,451 51 8,351 44 
po tal siutenee ceicceee: 500,000 00 357,314 61 343,280 90 | 4,232,000 00 | 3,419,668 20 385,386 64 


TABLE 5.—APPROXIMATE EXPENDITURES UNDER WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 
From 1940 to Marcu 31, 1946 


MMlowances'to Lramees stone ace oe. ee ee $ 9,514, 059 
Salaries of Instructors and Supervisors........ 9,330,413 
Materials, Supplies, Hand Tools.............. 2,010,397 
DravellingiEixpenses scares testes. owes ase 241, 347 
Machinery and Equipment................... 641, 636 
Alterations to Buildings................02.00; 334, 515 
Operating Costs of Schools................0+- 1,365,325 
Regional Administration: .. secs sloho ee ace 385, 448 

1G ell meetin ctere cite chain viele, 3 shilpa, S234 £40 


This does not include expenditures for training discharged members of the Forces in 1945-46. 
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TABLE 6—WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 


TRAINING OF TRADESMEN, YEAR ENDING Marc# 31, 1946 


Enrolled ee ee reed 
i raining raining 
April 1, 1985: | April 1, 1945, | April 1, 1945, 


Dominion Summary h3 
1946 to March 31, | to March 31, 


1946 1946 
OPAC ELTA CEST GN area A Nn tat ieed tits ccis oie ere RPE Neos, Sie Galan lave nueva iscsi 5c3)s 11 7 3 
IN 00 ig WpgeKoSic140 (210 ie a CLAP OL Eads A SERRE ence Nas Re OO OS rae ae 2,760 2,651 109 
INeiya PET aGesmenl: Here kita dak Seeks ot old ANIME MS a heel indo Sh fo be ehele sl eels ater e’s ea. 383 359 24 
Men..... 631 535 96 
PIA GS CHOOISS mete a he tet tniies ace ficernd Ae REIS eiaiss eet BeNg Pete ire Pe shale Women.. 462 300 162 
Men..... 182 152 30 
tian © LASSES he ae I lee he eee aneye Utes Re pr nae Were Es Siyents Women.. 443 422 21 
: ’ Men..... 671 492 179 
Parsstita eG GlASSCS am are As es we ena etaetie cc sPapeond tspatiore « etehans«. duals Women.. 38 SOUL eee ee ae sete 
A BSN FUE neon a eh ha ee SIR ge. LL DA A Re 5,581 4,956 624 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


The interest and support of industry for the short intensive classes for 
training foremen and supervisors continued, with a gross enrolment during the 
year of 36,417. There was a considerable expansion of this type of activity in 
many of the Civil Service Departments of the Dominion Government. Prior 
to the end of the fiscal year the Provincial Governments were all notified that 
after March 31 this type of training would be carried on only in those provinces 
which indicated their willingness to co-operate with the Department of Labour 
by sharing the approved costs on a 50-50 basis. During the fiscal year just 
concluded, all costs were borne solely by the Dominion Department of Labour. 
The enrolment statistics are shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7.—DOMINION-PROVINCIAL WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 


FoREMANSHIP AND SUPERVISORY TRAINING DURING THE FiscaL YEAR ENpine Marcu 31, 1946 


pl ne i re ee ee ee 


Job Job 
: Job : : Job Job. 
Province Instruetor pe oeeniag ee Methods Safety~ 

cieinee phat agse SIE CLG eee sedan Sle PaO ELA Made aie ; an yeh SERRA PL OS ithe, ee elie wae aus 
VES COLL RE TON RRS rep ee to re agete e lye SRS 8 garg sys RY ATE MU ca era a ; 1 5 
INU TER UDS IV CLS ee eee eh tied elles helo cea teehee fecel she terede 548 1 179 285 6» 
AYIG) OV XOR HS aonb. d Ret, Bil cle 2 qiboin coon pe Hae Pole 0 a AOC 6,550 351 2,830 1, 885 1,193 
QALATION. Meee ees AO reeds caret a Deted aelblond BhMNETaMe e078 6, 787 96 1, 984 1,675 386 
i At hroleee ee eee. See Se ne terete eee cree a Sones OAAs ee Betta. 3 383 BOL 168 
Saskatchewan mn sakes ec cce ore Neti cline. es sete oles 456 35 216 222 96 
AL Der tah: ee ee ae eae Leah bieieenatahe) slide sues “orctepe se ape ob & 1,308 4] 126 144 226: 
BS rigisla@Olie Diese recteracie tutes ake sis. aketeue, welt cncketsigilnce's 1, 634 18 583 477 1,228 
ESO EELS: Ste MMM cilities elle niaeds, ule orerspsteie epeccueti suds 19,449 542 7,460 5,277 3,689 


a ae ek ne ee ctNni taRRIRSSEE STAI) AMERAIRE Tae 


Dominion Grand Total—36,417. 


Training of Discharged Members of the Forces (Schedule ‘L”’) 


The training of discharged members of the Forces was carried on under 
one of the schedules (Schedule “L”) of the War Emergency Training Agreement, 
which expired on March 31, 1946. For the ensuing year this training will be 
transferred to the Re-Establishment Training Agreement and carried on as one 
of its schedules. nay 

Rehabilitation training of veterans developed into the major responsibility 
of the Training Branch and the one which has given most serious concern to all 
connected with the administration of Canadian Vocational Training. Innumer- 
able problems and difficulties, both of a minor and major nature, have been 
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encountered owing to the very rapid increase in the number of applicants in the 
last six months of the fiscal year, and to circumstances which were unforeseen 
twelve months ago. 

The sudden ending of the war with Japan, the rapid acceleration in demobil- 
ization, the temporary dislocation of industry during the conversion period from 
war to peacetime production, coupled with the seasonal difficulties owing to the 
approach of winter, threw an unexpected and severe strain on this part of the 
joint Dominion-Provincial Training Program. At the same time, serious 
difficulties and delays were experienced in obtaining the buildings, equipment, 
hand tools and supplies absolutely essential to carrying on efficient pre-employ- 
ment training in many occupations desired by veterans. The end of the year, 
however, saw most of these difficulties overcome and, generally speaking, training 
accommodation has been available for veterans as and when required in the 
great majority of occupations. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The same method of administration was followed as in the previous year 
with all Provincial Governments co-operating with the Department of Labour 
in a field of education which, under the Constitution, is under the jurisdiction of 
the Provincial Governments. The program in each province was administered 
by a Regional Director, who, within the broad terms of the policy laid down by 
the Dominion Government, had authority, at the discretion of himself and his 
advisory groups, to make whatever adaptations were necessary to meet the 
situation in each province, and to provide the types of training required, with 
facilities established, so far as possible, in accordance with the two following 
factors: 

(a) the number of veterans desiring training and approved for such training 
in different occupations by the Department of Veterans Affairs; (b) the antici- 
pated field-of employment in each occupation. 


It has been found almost impossible to estimate the latter factor with any 
degree of precision. 

The staff of Canadian Vocational Training, administrative, field, supervisory 
and instructional personnel, has been greatly augmented as training developed. 
A summary of the staff employed on March 31, 1946, is given in Table 11. 
During the year Superintendents of Rehabilitation Training were appointed in 
all provinces, also Supervisors of Women’s Training. In all appointments pre- 
ference has been given to veterans with overseas service. The temporary nature 
of the work has made it difficult in many cases to obtain the highly qualified 
school directors and instructors required to give the discharged members of the 
Forces adequate and efficient training. 

The closest liaison was maintained with the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
through the central administration and through different district offices, which 
both D.V.A. and C.V.T. have established throughout the country. Equally close 
contact has been maintained with the offices of the National Employment Service 
at the local, regional and national levels, in order to expedite placement in 
employment of men and women who completed their training, either in private 
schools or in C.V.T. training centres. The Bovey Commission on veterans’ 
eredits travelled across the country throughout the year, hearing representations 
from various groups representing veterans, Provincial Governments, employers, 
trade unions, educationalists, etc. The Commission has made many recommen- 
dations covering a broad field. Where the subject matter of the reeommenda- 
‘tions came under the jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments or of another 
department of the Federal Government, these recommendations were referred 
to the proper authorities for their consideration. 
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ENROLMENT 


On March 31, 1945, there was a total enrolment in all types of training 
of 3,607. This increased as follows: 

September 30—7,490; December 31—20,166; March 31, 1946—36,341. 

During the month of January alone, 10,750 new trainees were absorbed. 
At the end of the fiscal year the distribution of the enrolment in different types 
of training was as follows: 

Correspondence courses—1-8 per cent; private trade schools and business 
colleges—12-8 per cent; special C.V.T. vocational schools—38-1 per cent; 
special C.V.T. pre-matriculation schools—27:1 per cent; training on the job 
in industry—20-2 per cent. The total number of man days training in the 
special C.V.T. training centres during the year was 1,917,786. 

There has been a certain lack of balance in the numbers applying for 
training in the different occupations, in spite of efforts of D.V.A. coun- 
sellors and C.V.T. officials to divert applicants from occupations in which 
there appears to be danger of overcrowding. These occupations were: 
electricians, plumbers, radio technicians, watch repairers, and, to a certain extent, 
motor mechanics and machinists. In other occupations, such as painting and 
decorating and plastering, the number of veterans enrolling appeared to be far 
below the anticipated demands of industry. It must be pointed out that Cana- 
dian Vocational Training was responsible for providing training in whatever 
occupation the individual veteran desired such training, and for which he had 
been approved by the Department of Veterans Affairs. If C.V.T. representatives 
were convinced that the veteran’s choice of occupation was unwise for any 
reason, they called such matters to the attention of the applicant, but if the 
applicant still persisted in his choice he was not denied the opportunity to be 
trained. If the trainee failed to show the desirable aptitude and to make 
satisfactory progress, those facts were reported immediately to the Department 
of Veterans Affairs, whose responsibility it then was to take appropriate action. 


TRAINING FACILITIES 


The training facilities were divided into the following main categories: 

1. Correspondence Courses; 

2. Private trade schools and business colleges; 

3. Provincial or municipal vocational schools; 

4. Special C.V.T. schools, either vocational or pre-matriculation; 

5. Apprenticeship training in trades designated under the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Acts; and 

6. Training on the job in industry. 


Use has been made during the year of approximately 106 private trade 
schools, 200 business colleges, 48 provincial or municipal schools, and 68 special 
C.V.T. training centres. C.V.T. training centres alone on March 31, 1946, had 
a capacity conservatively estimated in excess of 35,000, which is being increased 
by approximately 30 per cent in order to meet any possible demand that may 
arise in the autumn of 1946. 

Special C.V.T. training centres have been established in the following 
88 cities, with more than one centre operating in many of them: Charlottetown, 
Halifax, North Sydney, Pictou, Windsor (N.S.), Saint John, Moncton, Edmund- 
ston, Three Rivers, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Montreal, Sherbrooke, Brockville, 
Prescott, Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, Kitchener, London, Windsor, North Bay, 
Fort William, Winnipeg, St. Boniface, Brandon, Saskatoon, Prince Albert, 
Regina, Moose Jaw, Grande Prairie, Edmonton, Red Deer, Calgary, Medicine 
Hat, Nanaimo, Victoria, and Vancouver, 
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TABLE 8.-REHABILITATION TRAINING IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND 


PRE-MATRICULATION CLASSES 


eS 
SSS 


Numbers in 


— | || | 


Training 
From 
April 1, At 
1945, to March 31, 
March 31, 1946 
1946 
Dominion Summary— 
GOrrespOnGenCen A ica oe CCE ee eee eee { Men..... 770 640 
Women.. 3 1 
PresMatriculacion sceice: so oh 6 see bie cites Loskie teers Men)... 14,492 9,627 
Women.. 331 239 
Dotalsreiy ih dis dae ese Me Nhe AS ene ome 15,596 10,507 
Prince Edward Island— 
Correspondence 4:4); 3 fa. sods MOSS aah he Se oa Men..... 4 4 
Pre-Matriculations.2. .)0. 0.05.0... Fae ee pee eee okie Men..... 104 93 
Women 1 1 
PCat, obs ue. ash ee ee eee basil. 2 pi hahiss S 5,. 109 98 
Nova Scotia— 
(COTTeESPON GENCE Ai Meee Gwe eh hel Wr Se eee eed. eo see Men..... 13 9 
Pre-Matriculatiomey sleuas smae acy secrete cin Rie oat vere Staats Men..... 155 95 
Women 3 
BOGE Sas a ee eet Cie als Me TOA Me o Saagh sha ect Rate ts 173 107 
New Brunswick— 
WOrrespONUenCE Min aE iat cal: Rea Aeteee oa aya nehreeietee Men..... 4 
Pre-Matricnla toner Mine. core eons s Aieko ek ee erie Gee She Men..... 303 220 
Women 4 4 
EN OUALS a eee ee Lier, Sn SOR UNO Ree, taro Ba aback ata 311 224 
Quebec— 
GOLLeSPONGeNCes eee CRte ee ens We bh etidele op oaetale rete {Won Rit get 95 66 
Pre! Mia prACULATION LMI NAae ste e ce Mens Ses sere eee ne Salas ye Men..... 1,214 1,062 
\Women 
AWS oo 1 Cee ee anne Cerin Men te | Mac eset isc Teil feast 
Ontario— 
COorrespondenCeseeait: Reena ae. Gebers tiie k « Gla ROLE Men..... 410 364 
Women.. 1 
HO TO= VL AtrACULA FIOM. ee ete ate thas aes Go botbertie Senate & caine 4 Men..... 6,783 4,591 
Women 129 92 
AN oy Sat RCRUster, Ae Sew cit Jee CY Ree RN I AOA Ts Re BOON AE Bsn oe Geo 5,047 
Manitoba— 
COLTESPONGENCE ener an Cree ites iahdleehs sae elem ep erselers Men..... 52 47 
re= Weaeri CU ation sae ge) oe ey cee aeleloh etisalat rclacocorauane, wars rete Men..... erie 746 
Women 65 42 
id Dray real gama Piers bone ed A eae en PES Oat SIA Ba An ALD 1, 848 835 
Saskatchewan— 
(COLTESPONGENCOR. thircs.cee eee eile lactic 8 da cmins tt natan ss Meni. 62 54 
Women Dil, LOLA). Peer 
Te MaLriGulapion' +. <2! gee ts eit act ames ere Seine Men..... 1,435 937 
Women 60 48 
EU OLAS 2 tice ek kr. ee ea eaters ae: 1,558 1,039 
Alberta— 
Correspondence /3837, 642 . bane len Wat iat chee eeorats ae Men..... 77 57 
Women.. 1 if 
Presatriculation. ciel iie seek 6 oehee de OPe klk poe eer oe Men..... 1,780 1, 235 
Women 33 24 
HATO GALS shore eysct iA, tie eh alah rel ie hk RI. «eR dee Pere telisid t L. 1,891 1317 
British Columbia— 
Gorrespondenes. 2 ostes «021 <b aep dud dat t sis «anemic Men..... 53 39 
Pré-Matriculation: 4b: eica de dop lee § leten ee ere ee cue Men..... 987 648 
Women.. 31 22 
EDO tals ere ho cs be a ee IT TOTES ete ec 1,071 709 


Com- With- 
pletions drawals 
From From 
April 1, Aprill, 
1945, to 1945, to 
March 31, | March 31, 
1946 1946 

33 97 

1 1 

3,408 1,346 

51 40 

3,493 1,484 

9 2 

9 2 

2 Z 

30 30 

1 1 

a3 33 

4 

63 20 

63 24 

3 26 

85 67 

88 93 

8 38 

1 

1, 463 730 

25 1 

1,496 780 

1 4 

752 121 

10 13 

763 138 

5 5 

Hh hc ae oe a teks, 

346 152 

3 9 

355 164 

5 15 

seats Bey fe gig 

390 184 

9 5 

282 57 

5 4 

296 66 
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In these special centres pre-employment classes have been established 
for the following occupations: air conditioning and refrigeration, agriculture 
barbers, bricklayers, blacksmiths, boilermakers, bookbinders, carpenters, cabinet 
makers, cooks, commercial art, diesels, dairying, dressmaking, drafting, elec- 
tricians (construction and maintenance), farm mechanics, fishing, fine arts, 
forest rangers, handicrafts, homemaking, hotels and restaurants, hairdressing, 
jewellery repair, machinists and toolmakers, motor mechanics (including body 
and fender), mining, merchandising and salesmanship, marine engineering, 
moulders, navigation, power sewing, photography, piano tuning, pattern making, 
power chain saw, painters, plasterers, plumbers, practical nursing, printing, 
radio servicing, radio technicians, radio announcing, shoe repair, sign writing, 
steamfitters, steam engineers, stationary engineers, surveying, tailoring, tele- 
eraphy, tinsmiths (sheet metal), upholstery and furniture repair, wood-working 
machinists, welders, waitresses, watch repair, business administration, accounting 
and bookkeeping, stenography and pre-matriculation. 

The length of the course of training depended on the following factors: 
(a) the previous experience of the individual; (b) his aptitude and ability to 
learn; (c) the degree of skill necessary for each occupation. The normal length 
of the course for certain occupations was twelve months, but the average period 
of training was in the neighbourhood of six months. As far as possible, it was the 
objective of C.V.T. to provide training on a sufficiently broad basis of skill 
to ensure future employment. It was not the policy to turn out what might 
be called machine operators or individuals narrowly specialized in a semi- 
skilled field. 

One very serious difficulty encountered in many localities has been the acute 
shortage of housing accommodation. This made it necessary for C.V.T. to arrange 
to operate boarding and lodging facilities for those veterans who are enrolled 
for training. In some places it is being done by outside caterers, following the 
submission of tenders. In other places it is done by C.V.T. Such accommoda- 
tion was provided in Pictou, Moncton, St. Paul L’Ermite, Prescott, Brockville, 
Kitchener, Red Deer, and, in many other centres, canteens or cafeterias 
were operated for the convenience of the trainees in attendance. Delays and 
difficulties have been experienced in obtaining the necessary dormitory and 
messing equipment and supplies. 

At the outset of the program, the policy was laid down that the training 
of veterans would be given on a day shift in daytime hours. Shortages of 
equipment precluded this policy being carried on in all places. It was also 
found that many veterans preferred to take training as near their home 
locality as possible on an evening shift, rather than leave their home district, 
while substantial numbers of other veterans expressed an outright preference for 
an evening shift. Therefore, the majority of the training centres are now oper- 
ating on a two-shift basis. This will probably continue until the peak of training 
is passed. To suit the wishes and the convenience of those under training, the 
majority of the training centres operated five days a week, thus allowing the 
trainees week-end leaves to visit their homes. 


EQUIPMENT 


Very substantial quantities, not only of machine tools but also of other items 
of equipment, as well as hand tools, working materials and supplies, have been 
needed to open up the new training centres and to provide adequate training. 
Through the co-operation of the Army, substantial quantities have been trans- 
ferred direct from the Army to Canadian Vocational Training. The majority 
of the items, however, have had to be purchased from War Assets Corporation 
from equipment and supplies declared surplus by the Armed Services, war 
industries, or Wartime Housing. It was only late in 1945 that more than a mere 
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trickle of equipment was obtained from War Assets Corporation. Certain items of 
machine tools, such as wood-working machinery, milling machines, shapers, have 
not been forthcoming in sufficient quantity to meet the requirements of training 
centres. Wherever possible, deficiencies have been made up by purchase in the 
open market, but even at the end of the fiscal year some of the training centres 
were still inadequately equipped. Even certain types of hand tools and working 
materials were still in extremely short supply. 

In addition to the funds allotted to the different provinces for the training 
of veterans, a special fund administered directly by the Department of Labour 
was authorized by Order in Council P.C. 3211, of May 3, 1945, amended by 
Order in Council P.C. 4822, of July 10, 1945. This fund was used for the 
acquisition of buildings and property required for the training of veterans, 
either by way of purchase or rental from War Assets Corporation, any Depart- 
ment of the Dominion Government or any other body; for major alterations 
to premises acquired for training purposes; for the purchase of equipment, either 
from War Assets Corporation or any other party. The bulk of the payments for 
equipment under this fund has been made to War Assets Corporation for 
machine tools, other items of capital equipment and for expendable items, such 
as hand tools, materials, supplies, etc. The expenditures under this fund for 
buildings or equipment are shown in Table 14, according to the provinces in 
which the buildings or equipment were used. 


PRE-MATRICULATION SCHOOLS 


There has been a rapid and unexpected increase in the numbers desiring to 
enter the pre-matriculation schools which were established in the latter part 
of the previous fiscal year. Twenty-eight of these schools were operating, 
designed to provide intensive and streamlined training for those who lack the 
academic requirements either to enter university or certain occupations. 
Some students required instruction in one subject only, while others lacked - 
their entire junior matriculation or its equivalent. The educational background 
of the trainees varied from Grade 9 to those with partial honour matriculation. 
The wide range of the individuals’ educational background, as well as the 
difference in the subjects required, necessitated operating most of the schools on 
a tutorial basis and has required most competent secondary school teachers, 
particularly specialists in mathematics and science in some of the schools. 


TRAINING OF VETERANS AS APPRENTICES 


C.V.T. and D.V.A. worked very closely with the provincial apprentice 
authorities in all matters pertaining to the training of veterans for trades 
designated under the Provincial Apprenticeship Acts. In all such trades there is 
a definite ratio of apprentices allowed to journeymen under the existing pro- 
vincial regulations. Special consideration, however, has been given veterans in 
entering the designated trades, including some relaxation in the restrictions 
normally applicable to civilian apprentices, and full allowances to the veteran 
by way of trade credit for any experience he has had, either prior to enlistment 
or during his period of service with the Forces. | 

In order to expedite the entrance of veterans into apprentice trades, special 
field staffs have been taken on by Canadian Vocational Training, and they have 
worked closely with the provincial apprentice authorities. As veterans were 
recommended for training in a designated trade by D.V.A., they were referred 
to representatives of the appropriate trade committee, and were trade tested 
in order to assess the period of time credit that should be given them in view 
of their existing skill. Where, after such trade tests, it was found the veteran 
had little or no previous skill, he was referred to a C.V.T. school for intensive 
training, with the normal period lasting approximately six months. On the 
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satisfactory completion of his course he was then referred through our special 
field staff to the provincial apprentice authorities and was indentured to an 
employer, usually with the rating of a third or fourth year apprentice. By this 
method, when a veteran enters the service of an employer, he has enough skill to 
warrant the payment of a wage sufficient to maintain himself without further 
subsidy from the Department of Veterans Affairs. Where the intial trade test 


TABLE 9.—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
TRAINING ON THE JOB IN INDUSTRY 


Numbers in Com- 
Training pletions 

: From From 
April 1, a ak April 1, 


1945, to 1945, to 
March 31, Maran, 1946 March BA 
1946 1946 


Dominion Summary— 


IISA fete ate Pee, Sie end ey ME A RRR aha) ol oi RA eA 9, 603 TL aad 1,046 
NWionaaresay A GSI RONG a ke RP AI ele elon ty ale: Aa eT is Ci eee 180 107 24 
ERO Gall Serer rd cea ik sabe tcc hotttals Se TIE Antsy es wel were avebai aceite aot 9,783 7,304 1,070 
Prince Edward Island— 
IA Wah 8 eae pected gh ok an ms yet cer aR 3. 8 5 ts he TC ens a 104 67 13 
UV OTITCTID REE en ne Ae PE I Es A ee ale efit el ats Sieleletel tTmOs + aed ore ee oer aaie aes [Odelewiadre seis 
WLS Ges Le cigar te eee diians SucRY OLR GEL Geis ovecle sl auties tae 104 67 13 
Nova Scotia— 
OTA ee et TET TRS Sieg aun SEER Ra Vteae is ss leveatlere es wuyens 215 173 29 
ANY GYaOYEVUL RY: to ae co ole lez, Gees Be i, NE Ane Aen EA cd ts SA I oo 6 4 
ADONIS DS Al gn Oko BATS SAARI 0 ho ok VO 221 177 $1 
New Brunswick— 
INICIO een ewe mee ee ee ort sof fi Bs Meat uta Aete te’ Slat oe Sg eral SF oy 166 122 24 
SHUTTERS Al slr RUM: ols bh Qelgea ie NSIS aL kt} Sei oge Sena eg es 3 
CT ESL LS He epee Ree etter a Mica tasisssis. ios SPARAAMErake Rene bpeav 4 teu avale wile, 0° 171 125 25 
Quebec— 
IT 75 men rein eee enn ee UR ed yA cle eg ll in A ASSIS en gM AATEC gla fa! os‘ /al 63, 9] 6 fea a) 9 1,497 1,050 148 
TTL CTIY RTC Maer he er ete me Le LMR AMOI a cial vane Wels dale 21 10 2 
pi BANU ELL Seen os ote arteritis toy ashy ioe eae CoMsveus legayis sacsi'e apne ieee) oats 1,518 1,060 150 
faa dd a Eee ee ee (Oe ree Se ES 
Ontario— 
Diora See ee ce er a Ree ELS 8 Ya Senn AMOI ua thetar atelg BMbyele Slain) © 8 4,356 3, 562 296 
NN STATON Pe ae aN ee Potent oenad tedaiaiy eau ate nich ess qevstahe: 6's 72 53 4 
ET] Sea Ee Le oe re TAO RCE Gieletele sotstee ezave og 4,428 3,615 300 
Manitoba— 
ee i Re en RRC aE IY SME cs Oe Soe ta G abel aga (ayel-oy $6001 6 6 /er ates oe oe "a" 973 727 115 
Wari e nae tee ee nee ee We en Rese Welch itictais's slsisla ges tere sir 10 7 2 
MIRCV ET Se Ren Perit y tei iain oh a Po MC ial eeeiobicde ewes 8ia}eUlyisue aie 983 734 ap be 
hatch — 
uy ma De td nal RRs Phere ny LP RDM I ede sielctore pees § 417 290 83 
AUYGyaT TOT Ge, Se ey a ty alt ele SU nae RS IRI fe i DeRPR not oh Oe 3 
DISUSE ete Re ee ee 8 5 Fa Pi Lae MMe eMac sy 8 2. oe eet a 421 293 84 
“a ee eee ey Oe aera ge Pirin cc. Ck Cece AO ICRU RC SOI EO 848 532 145 
"UNCETERVON UG, selticc ARs MLN hy ENE, REE ARSE 0 IR ATP tr A rece ac 32 13 
AW ey AT IE Sen RB hy OF DATARS ery oy Te, Son Ce ANP Pe RRM Ce AR 880 545 153 
2 olde a GE) A 1,027 704 193 
rah ARN SMG OE COORONG, ways oda nes ole a kes 30 14 4 12 
ESL LEN ER OL Me. cree ah ity cieteianol min teelopessle +s 8 es eam a Ke es 1,057 | 718 197 
CUS SIGE I CY aS a ane nanan em em aes aN ESE TENET GT. 
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TABLE 10.—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


Placed Completed 
Numbers in in but not With- 
Training Employ- Reported drawals 
ment Placed 
From From From From 
April, 1, At April 1, April 1, April 1, 
1945, to March 31, 1945, to 1945, to 1945, to 
March 31, 1946 March 31, | March 31, | March 31, 
1946 1946 1946 1946 
Dominion Summary— 
(RRR REF ss ae en tae ee AE. ee Seer 24,105 16, 604 3,252 536 3,716 
A fo) ec \sr eee ces 5) Oe een nen. 3,188 1,896 600 106 589 
Totals tes its cee Ore oh ee es 27, 293 18,500 37602 642 4,305 
Prince Edward Island— 
GUAM A: oP re Ae See od eGo AM ree ek! 86 59 7 0) 10 
Vito) 10a 1a, 1, Dee Se Re em 5 55 he Se eee 14 8 2 3 2 
FEGGAIS ets Fecha ws Ree ee ee he ees 100 67 9 12 12 
Nova Scotia— 
OIF Pe ee ei ce G08 (ob Rh a/c WR ce cB cees otha yas rote 902 697 95 1 109 
Novae tele (MR AN Ch aE 2 UU eran ae UO a2 a a 61 51 DA elt eA ia uc! 8 
POURS an RE Pic eckscic eco cake ae 963 748 97 1 117 
New Brunswick— 
3) BB OOOO Soins DIST OR RAIS Poe een ecto 1,023 759 92 Z 172 
WVIOTIRCTRE Ahearn van rine EWe regs Ua eee keen eha RAUB! r=) 97 58 13 1 25 
A Woy rai ioe arate: Si uke DUR ae Sila e ee) RMI Se ORIRES 8 1,120 817 105 3 197 
Quebec— 
Co) PRES U2), He a OAR oS ee ge ee pe ee eS 4,602 3,434 284 79 805 
NAWoy aelael ia Sum eenMne se) yt) (ated en. i Renan oR eee AAs UR 509 334 a 8 90 
PLOtAIS a. eee eats oi tsia Se lnlesos acs ie eee 5,111 3,768 361 87 895 
Ontario— 
(SST, SRR R AREER ent 7 nee 0 a a oe ee 9,474 7,032 1, 104 243 1,095 
IWOImen Siete nC rer enn cere See. een oe 1,068 663 173 43 189 
Oba S oo eeey te RP UNE eres eee chewcl occ wren bere eee 10, 542 7,695 tau 286 1, 284 
Manitoba— 
Men at sea. cee eccrine: peat 2 ood ak RE a 2,774 1,592 376 108 | 698 
SWOT CLR se ico kere RR ies ete antics Meee cA Sy cnctiee Belen 387 200 80 3 104 
OLAS: cee eee ER PaO Pc nore Sade ee cee 8,161 1,792 456 ig 802 
Saskatchewan— 
CIE AS a Pao ete ARG ols POSSE SIE 2 ona VCE ES nee ain ae rs 1,414 786 447 25 156 
VOL GIN Sa tne trate PM eR Lie rd a nsavsc tes eign 263 156 70 ll 26 
SE Oba LS ents sie ee as eocicudaleveleeete. LGR G 942 llgs 36 182 
Alberta— 
QU ho cer Maca iatere’s eis iin CET Ns GAL, PORN te roe. 5 atedeners 2142 1, 266 351 Zi 504 
NVONTEW ER ener ends uma enna dain hacia: Scat 374 191 88 22 73 
PO GELS srasctekoitey eset ee MRE Cab tha eines Pie cele 2,516 1, 457 439 43 577 
British Columbia— 
TDi FRE RIO ore os cits MRS TEES DO Lane Srolictahie sien 1,688 979 496 48 167 
WVOINGN} acter tees 108 be, 5 iene poh) nhs, ae 415 235 95 15 72 
OPTS erslcpi cdc at oes ec Ba CAs Lee Z. 103 1,214 591 63 239 


showed that the veteran had a fair degree of practical skill and technical 
knowledge, he was indentured at once to an employer as a senior apprentice. 
Sometimes he was even given employment as a qualified journeyman. 


Special efforts have been made to publicize the employment opportunities 
in the building and construction industry. This has been done by distribution of 
pamphlets to service personnel, by publicity through the press and over the 
radio, and by personnel counselling to members of the Forces, both prior to, and 
subsequent to their discharge. At the end of the fiscal year the number of 
veterans requesting training in painting and decorating or plastering was still 
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far below the estimated requirements of the construction industry. On the 
other hand, an undue proportion of veterans have sought training as electricians 
and plumbers. 


TRAINING ON THE JOB 


The number of industrial occupations for which adequate training can be 
given in a pre-employment class is limited to approximately one hundred out of 
many thousands of industrial occupations of all kinds. The only method of 
obtaining skill in those other occupations, which constitute the bulk of the skilled 
or semi-skilled employed in industry, is by the method of training on the job in 
industry itself. Therefore, during the year, training on the job attained increas- 
ing importance, not only with a view to extending the range of training for 
employment opportunities for veterans, but also to relieve the strain on many 
of the pre-employment schools. 

Special publicity has been given to training on the job by means of letters 
and bulletins to employers, as well as by newspaper articles and radio announce- 
ments. During the year arrangements were consummated by which the assis- 
tance of all the National Employment Service Offices was obtained, not only in 
publicizing training on the job but also in locating suitable training opportunities. 
In this way the efforts of the field staff of C.V.T., who numbered over 200 at the 
end of the fiscal year, were very greatly supplemented. The drawing up of the 
individual training contracts and the subsequent supervision of the training has 
remained the responsibility of the C.V.T. field staff. 

All training opportunities when located were made known to the District 
Supervisors of Counselling of the Department of Veterans Affairs, who through 
‘their individual counsellors were then able to refer suitable applicants to these 
openings. The length of the training depended on the trainee’s prior experience 
and the degree of skill needed for the successful operation of each job, and has 
varied from three months to several years. From the beginning the trainee has 
been recognized as a regular employee and a wage has been agreed on between 
the representatives of C.V.T. and D.V.A. and the employer, which represented, 
on an average, approximately 80 per cent of the wage paid to a normal worker 
in the occupation concerned. As the majority of the trainees were inexperienced, 
the employer paid the individual trainee what his services were worth and the 
balance of the training wage was made up by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs from the training grant for which the individual trainee was eligible. As 
training progressed and the trainee’s services became more valuable, the propor- 
tion paid by the employer increased and the amount of refund by D-V.A. 
correspondingly decreased. ma 

Employers throughout the country have been very interested in the plan 
and they have been most co-operative. In numerous cases they have taken 
veterans in for training, and, from the outset, have paid the full wage without 
drawing on any training grant from the Department of Veterans Affairs. In 
this way they have helped to conserve the Re-Establishment Credit of the vet- 
eran, because any direct payments by way of training allowance or tuition fee 
of the veteran must be deducted from the Re-Establishment Credit for which 
the veteran is eligible. 

This whole plan was dependent for success not only on the good-will of the 
employer and the interest and application of the individual veteran, but also 
on fairly close supervision by C.V.T. field staff, particularly in the initial stages. 
Where the trainee was not giving satisfactory service or where the employer 
was not giving satisfactory training, or had shown any tendency to exploit the 
trainee, the contract has been cancelled and the trainee removed. There have 
been surprisingly few instances of this. In some cases contracts have been 
reviewed by the Head Office of D.V.A. and C.V.T., which did not seem to be in 
the best interests of the veteran, either because the training period for the par- 
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ticular occupation was too long or because the employer was not paying a 
sufficiently high percentage of the wage. Such contracts have either been 
cancelled or modified. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been almost impossible to estimate with any accuracy the accommo- 
dation that should be provided across the country for training in the different 
occupational groups, owing to there being too many unknown factors involved, 
such as the lack of knowledge as to how many veterans would be desiring train- 
ing in any particular occupation, and, at the other end, how many employment 
opportunities would be forthcoming in six months’ or a year’s time. This resulted 
in substantial waiting lists for some types of training, particularly those for 
which the procurement of equipment and machine tools has been extremely 
difficult. On the other hand, the enrolment in many other classes set up has 
represented only a fraction of the training capacity throughout the country. 
Constant revisions are being made in training capacities, and continuing efforts 
are being made to obtain more adequate data on which the capacity should be 
based. The policy has, however, been adopted that it is better to have a surplus 
of capacity than to have inadequate facilities. Therefore, steps have been taken 
to increase the overall capacity for vocational training by September, so that 
C.V.T. may be in a position to handle whatever demands may be made for train- 
ing during the coming winter. 


Apprentice Training 


Apprenticeship Acts were in force in all provinces except Prince Edward 
Island and Apprenticeship Agreements have been completed between the Domin- 
ion Department of Labour and all provinces, except Prince Edward Island and 
Quebec. The list of trades designated under Provincial Acts has been constantly 
added to during the year and at the end of the year included all the building 
and construction trades, automobile repair mechanics, and, in some provinces, 
barbering, hairdressing and other highly skilled trades. 

In the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and New Brunswick, 
where Apprenticeship Acts have been in operation for a short. time, very satis- 
factory progress has been made. Trade committees are functioning in all prov- 
inces and the length of the apprentice period has been established for each trade 
and has varied from two to five years for different occupations. The ratio of 
apprentices allowed to journeymen has shown considerable divergency between 
different provinces in accordance with prevailing conditions. All apprentices 
in designated trades are under written indenture either to an individual employer 
or to the industry, and wages are paid in accordance with the regulations in 
each province, with periodic increases throughout the term of apprenticeship. 
The wages have, in most cases, been set in percentages of the prevailing 
journeyman’s rate. 

An important provision in all the Apprenticeship Acts and Agreements has 
been for class training, partly practical, and partly technical in related subjects. 
In British Columbia, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick this training has been 
given in part-time classes. In the Prairie Provinces the training has usually 
been given in full-time classes lasting three months. In Ontario two months of 
full-time training have been given to first and second year apprentices in the 
building and construction trades. Use has also been made of correspondence 
courses. 

While the main emphasis during the year has been on the indentureship 
and training of veterans as apprentices, there has been a substantial increase in 
most provinces in the number of civilian apprentices in trades designated under 
the Act. The amounts expended by the Department of Labour under the Appren- 
ticeship Agreements, as well as statistics showing the registration of apprentices 
and the amount of class training given, are shown in Table 12. 
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The Re-training of Civilian Workers 


During the summer of 1945 the Re-establishment Training Agreements 
to provide for the training or re-training for peacetime occupation of workers 
released from gainful employment were approved by the Governor General in 
Council and sent to all provinces. 

These agreements cover a three-year period ending March 31, 1948. Selec- 
tion of trainees is to be made by representatives of the Provincial Govern- 
ments and the National Employment Service, but training is not restricted to 
those in receipt of Unemployment Insurance Benefit, nor to those formerly 
employed in industries engaged solely in war production. Under the agreement 
the Dominion Department of Labour would bear approximately 75 per cent 
to 80 per cent of the approved costs as outlined in the report of the Training 
Branch for 1944-45. 

Provision was also made for transfer to this agreement from the War 
Emergency Training Agreement of the training of discharged members of the 
Forces after March 31 when the War Emergency Training Agreement expired. 

So far as the re-training of civilian workers is concerned, the agreement has 
been signed only by the Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Nova Scotia. Even in these provinces practically no use has been made of 
the agreement and no training given under its auspices. The view has been 
generally held in the provinces that the training of former members of the 
Forces should be given first priority, and it has been recognized that the 
provision of this training has taxed the capacity of the training centres to the 
utmost during the year. The total Dominion appropriation for the re-training 
of civilian workers for the year was $1,500,000, but up to the end of April the 
total amount of claims paid was only $1,395. 


Dominion Assistance to Vocational Schools 


Agreements lasting for ten years were completed with all provinces by which 
the Dominion Department of Labour assists financially in the carrying on and 
development of vocational training on thé secondary school level. The allot- 
ments and claims paid under these agreements to the different provinces are 
shown in Table 13. 

Each province received an outright grant of $10,000 per annum. A Dominion 
annual contribution of $1,910,000 was allotted among the different provinces in 
proportion to the number of young persons in each province in the age groups 15 
to 19, as shown in the last Dominion census. A further Dominion contribution 
of $3,000,000, allotted on the same basis, was made available for capital expendi- 
tures for buildings and equipment. Except for the $10,000 grant the Provincial 
Government must match the Dominion contribution dollar for dollar. 

As the agreements were not completed, for the most part, until late in the 
year, little could be done in the way of expanding vocational training facilities, 
and consequently very little of the Dominion contribution for capital expendi- 
tures has been used, but the unexpended portion will be carried over and can 
be available in the next ensuing fiscal year. A shortage of building materials 
and the difficulty in purchasing equipment have also contributed to the inability 
of Provincial Governments to expand their regular vocational training accom- 
modation. It is expected, however, that during the coming year these conditions 
will no longer prevail and that a large scale expansion of vocational schools, 
buildings and equipment will take place across the country. 
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TABLE 11.—TOTAL STAFF OF CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING, MARCH 31, 1946 


Domrinton ALLOTMENTS AND PayMENTS, YEAR Enptna Marca 31, 1946 


B.C. Dominion 


Type of Work JEM |! USESE N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. Totals 


LOLS. coh RAMON OL cep oe STEER 10 86 67 389 761 129 136 198 115 1,901 
Office and Clerical............. 2 17 12 61 126 23 16 24 17 298 
Maintenantec soe eres sees 1 75 26 73 173 22 ai 39 18 448 

_ Field Representatives and Sup- 

CEVASOUS( © WANG caters cio aerate 4 8 11 46 70 19 10 23 23 214 
Miscellaneous... fS24505. os. 1 5 HOH BS 8 Sam ee St | Pe pera Tt) Qe ae oes 1 23 

Provincial Totals............ 18 181 137 569 1,138 193 190 284 174 2, 884 
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TABLE 12.—-APPRENTICE TRAINING, YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1946 


Claims’ | Apprentices ; Enrolment 
Panes res to Registered Grainne Given Me 
. llotments pril 3, March 31, in Classes ass 
Province 1946 1946 Training 
$ $ Days Hours 
ING VaAtSCObUE. eetintees acivoo sdumles = Saaee tras 12,500 2,848 57 113% 15., Beto meae at 14, 503 86 
New: Bruns WIGkt: Sener tone aecniside ..ileiacinets SoC) ly Ree ot ee a Fell hem eae aol (pee leah Prete es os 23 
ONCATION eee ee RS eo ae bee ool tom a ee 75,000 | 29,541 16 2,869 SaPOSOLIE RR. deen ee 1,418 
Wianito barat cee ae basse aide «eee = 20 OOO ci beekencoe iV. er ee PP re PRES ania cddie 
SAS IcAL CHE WAL Me Tenis Gir cena seo isiecars 10, 000 6,200 93 92 35646. Rao. henner 113 
(Ai beta Rei ao. fate aes ahs. «pe E 10, 000M ees >. Seenines 382 Fe ehO9 eas een See 163 
British Olu Dias see ete ae eens se ss aioe ie 5, 000 4,462 65 WSO n | Lire seeker: 25, 683 907 
SEG tals eat Sette ates focec ehh coos sacra 140,500 | 438,053 31 4,905 94,444 40,186 2,710 


N.B.—No Apprentice Agreement in either P.E.I. or Quebec. 


TABLE 13.—ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
eS 0€0€ € 0DDDamiewwawn eV eo—o—o'''— 


DoMINION CONTRIBUTION 


Dominion ale 
Province utright pecia. : 
er ies Peo aie an als NU acne cs 
Expenditures 
OTL, PEN ie NEES TY SS ee ee oe ee pa cabs, wis abain 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Ma ward lslande eis. neers tect beiniorciaicie cielo # eka creiei os wyetete >: <1ai 10,000 15, 700 24,600 10,000 00 
IN aN USUI ee ay he SO na es Some Stic Sean ten tice Conone 10, 000 96, 400 151, 290 10,000 00 
ING Wy STUDS WACK ae Fcc eteite eevee Bio Sotap aes PF aeh ite sie av orals aie) stenerereens 10, 000 82, 700 129, 900 81,598 35 
Rldebecs. bebe eo -theeis sata ie, Paatary eta ame inialy hoeapis «+ hinciarih sas 10, 000 599, 400 941, 820 417,009 49 
COTCALTO Nee ee a eerste lle cites cicis © siecoiseretsterede ste eke 10, 000 579, 000 909, 450 10,000 00 
IMATTICODAL EEE EE fe teks Cech dean Saas tee ee oN. TR ieltiels abies 10, 000 125, 300 196, 800 10,000 00 
PR A IANS ta ae RO Bree aC Oe anbcae Oogor anda odsocooee 10, 000 163, 900 257,460 48,929 68 
VA TOLER eae ted la Cee CUM ic G sveepetale sunle Sie feiss stakeune eters: 10, 600 133, 800 210, 060 10,000 00 
British olumn iS. te eueeseass we tet hetelavsie:o]ecans clateheurintns cucgens 10, 000 113, 800 178,620 10,000 00 

ADO AN et ge Rs 4 TR 8 aes Bat cekesoe moi clontis oer 90,000 1,910, 000 3,000, 000 607,537 52 


N.B.—The Dominion contribution must be matched by the Province. 


TABLE 14.-SPECIAL BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT FUND FOR TRAINING OF 
EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL 


ss Len DLL a PT Te oe 


Province Buildings Equipment 
Sa ee 
$ $ 

Prince Edward Island. .......c.cccsccvcctccdeccccceccusersseseecserecrsseesesncsscecs [snes sesnersocsns 9,963 34 
Nova Scotia 10,146 00 5,277 65 
New Brunswick 4,523 46 98,598 46 
Quebeo) (i618. Sas TAME. ak « See SEE Aad eR Betaee «Pe Pel. - oR <b chip Pie ieee a 22,414 68 39,124 87 
Ontario 81,222 92 18,063 51 
Manitoba 20,582 00 49,947 35 
Saskatchewan 26,115 81 73,263 36 
Alberta 14,260 00 67,489 80 
British Columbia. oo... ccs loves COME CREE olds Ca enls ROR Melee Oaie Co cca lane «a8 hie RA apelt a sll wi> See 8,150 14 

179, 264 87 369,878 48 
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Departments of the Provincial Governments and individual officials of 
those departments co-operated fully in training activities carried on during the 
fiscal year. Regional Directors contributed largely to the success of the pro- 
gram and officials of the Department of Veterans Affairs gave whole-hearted 
assistance, particularly in connection with the training of discharged members of 


the Armed Forces. 


List or ReagionaL Directors, CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Prince Edward Island— 
L.W. Shaw, Esq,., 
Director of Education, 

Education, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Department of 


Nova Scotta— 
Dr. F. H. Sexton, 
Director of Technical Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, 
Halifax, N.S. 


New Brunswick— 
W. K. Tibert, Esq., 
Director of Vocational Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Quebec— 
Lt.-Col. A. J. Lemay, 
Regional Director, 
Training, 
132 St. James Street, W., 
Montreal, Que. 


Canadian Vocational 


Ontario— 
H. H. Kerr, Esq., 
Regional Director, 
Training, 


Canadian Vocational 


50 Gould Street, 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Mamnitoba— 
Colonel J. Neish, 
Regional Director, 
Training, 
4th Floor, 364 Main Street, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Canadian Vocational 


Saskatchewan— 
W. A. Ross, Esq., 
Regional Director, 
Training, 
Department of Education, 
Regina, Sask. 


Alberta— 
J. H. Ross, Esq., 
Regional Director, 
Training, 
Hudson’s Bay Building, 217-7th Avenue, W., 
Calgary, Alta. 


Canadian Vocational 


Canadian Vocational 


British Columbia— 
Henry Hill, Esq., 
Regional Director, 

Training, 
81 Robson Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Canadian Vocational 


List oF MEMBERS OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Chairman— 
Dr. G. Fred McNally, 
Deputy Minister, Department of Education, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Members of Council— 
Alphonse Begin, Esq., 
Publicity Agent, Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada, Inc., 
940 Cherrier Street, 
Montreal, Que. 


Jean Bruchesi, Esq., 
Deputy Provincial Secretary, 
Quebec City, Que. 


E. R. Complin, Esq., 

Personnel Director, 
Limited, 

Montreal, Que. 


N.S. Dowd, Esq., 

Executive Secretary, The Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, 

230 Laurier Avenue, W., 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Canadian Industries 


Lt.-Col. F. T. Fairey, 
Deputy Minister, Department of Education, 


Victoria, B.C. 


Capt. H. G. Gonthier, 

President of the Provincial Command of the 
Legion, 

St. Lambert, Que. 


Mrs. E. D. Hardy, 

President, National Council of Women, 
198 Second Avenue, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


J. C. Herwig, Esq., 

Acting General Secretary, the Canadian 
Legion of the British Empire Service 
League, Dominion Command, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


D. 8. Lyons, Esq,., 

General Vice-President, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, 

806 Keefer Building, 

Montreal, Que. 
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N. C. MacKay, Esq., 

Director of Extension, Department of Agri- 
culture, 

Winnipeg, Man. 


Miss B. Oxner, 

Director of Women’s Work, University of 
Saskatchewan, 

Saskatoon, Sask. 


Dr. Fletcher Peacock, 

Director of Educational Services, Depart- 
ment of Education, 

Fredericton, N.B. 


F. 8. Rutherford, Esq., 

Deputy Minister, Department of Education, 
Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto 2, Ont. 
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R. Seasons, Esq., 

c/o W. G. Edge Company, 150 Gloucester 
Street, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Dr. H. F. Sexton, 

Director of Technical Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, 

Halifax, N.S. 


C. B. C. Scott, Esq., 

General Personnel Manager, Massey-Harris 
Company, Limited, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Note.—In order to enable the Province of Manitoba to use the balance of its original 


allotment, the Technical Education Act was extended on March 31, 1944, to March 31, 1949. 


During the fiscal year under_review, Manitoba received $29,496.44 in accordance with 


the provisions of the Technical Education Act, 


as extended, the administration of which 


does not come within the scope of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 
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IX.—THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION—THE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE BRANCH 


With the introduction of manpower controls, it became obvious that the 
Regulations tied in so closely with the work ot the National Employment Service 
that the Department was faced with the alternatives of duplicating offices 
inaugurated under the Unemployment Insurance Commission or of utilizing those 
offices for the administration of the Regulations. 

Accordingly, “for the efficient administration of the said National Selective 
Service Regulations, 1942, and more particularly, to avoid duplication of 
services”, by Order in Council P.C. 7994 of September 4, 1942, with the approval 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, control of the officers and other 
staff of the Unemployment Insurance Commission was placed at the disposal 
of the Minister of Labour “for a period which shall end on a day fixed by a 
proclamation issued under Section Two of the War Measures Act to the effect 
that the war no longer exists or on such earlier day as may be fixed by Order in 
Council”, that is to say, the Minister of Labour was empowered to utilize for 
administrative purposes the field organization of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission to carry into effect National Selective Service Civilian Regulations. 

By Order in Council P.C. 8999, November 29, 1944, which amended Order 
in Council P.C. 7994, the Minister of Labour was authorized to utilize the per- 
sonnel and premises of the Unemployment Insurance Commission for the admin- 
istration of ‘necessary measures undertaken by the Department of Labour for 
re-establishment in employment of war veterans and civilian war workers.” 
Under an amending Order in Council P.C. 7377, December 21, 1945, the authority 
for this arrangement was carried forward to March 31, 1946. 

The regional and local offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
thus transferred temporarily to the Department, are now known as the National 
Employment Service. 

The duties of this Branch, directed from Head Office at Ottawa, are carried 
on through Regional Offices located at Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, District Insurance Offices located at North Bay, London, 
Saskatoon and Edmonton, and through local offices in about 200 towns and cities. 

General supervision of insurance matters, arising under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, remains with the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commission has published a report on all 
activities of the Commission during the fiscal year. This report also serves as 
the annual report of the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance 
Branch. 
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X.—RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL 


In the early stages of the war, the Dominion Government and the Depart- 
ments most Immediately concerned began to formulate plans and to develop 
facilities to deal with the general problem of post-war reconstruction and the 
many special phases of the work associated with the demobilization, rehabili- 
tation and re-establishment of members of the Armed Services. While several 
Departments have very important functions in this field, only the responsibilities 
of the Department of Labour are described in this Chapter. 

Demobilization of Canada’s Armed Forces commenced with V-E Day and 
went into full operation following the collapse of Japan. Statistics released by 
the Armed Forces show that 557,000 persons were discharged up to March 31, 
1946. A considerable number of those discharged took advantage of training 
facilities prior to seeking employment but it is estimated that 400,000 ex-service 
men and women came directly into the labour market. The Department of 
Labour, through the National Employment Service and the Canadian Vocational 
Training Branch, was given the three-fold task of assisting these persons to 
return to their former employment, placing them in new employment or 
providing them with training facilities which would enable them to acquire 
special skills before seeking employment. 

The chief functions of the Department of Labour in aiding discharged 
persons are: 


1. Administration of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act; 


2. Administration of special facilities within the National Kmployment 
Service for the placement of ex-service personnel; 


3. Provision of vocational and pre-matriculation training for ex-service 
personnel. This training is distinct and separate from university 
training. 


The Department developed facilities for carrying out the Government’s 
rehabilitation program. To ensure that rehabilitation would be carried out by 
persons having a complete understanding of the problem, war veterans were 
appointed to augment the staffs of the Department of Labour and the National 
Employment Service. These appointments included executive personnel, place- 
ment supervisors, counsellors and training officers, both ex-service men and 
eX-service women. 

A special officer was appointed to assist in the co-ordination of the various 
functions of the Department in relation to veterans’ affairs and to act as liaison 
officer with other Departments dealing with ex-service personnel. 

Chairmen of Regional Advisory Boards of the Department of Labour in 
the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies and in the Pacific area utilized 
their offices to further the work of re-establishing veterans, and each Chairman 
was given an assistant in charge of rehabilitation to aid in this work. 

While the plan of the Department of Labour for rehabilitation was put into 
operation in 1944, the facilities provided and the administration structure met 
their first real test during the fiscal year under review. Information gathered from 
service personnel, just prior to discharge or retirement, showed that roughly 
seventy per cent of service personnel were looking to the facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the answer to their chief rehabilitation need—a gainful 
occupation. 

A summary of all “pre-discharge” interviews with service men and women 
from July 1, 1944, to August 31, 1945, showed that 74-7 per cent of all veterans 
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completing their discharge documents indicated that they were interested in 
reinstatement in their former jobs, entering new employment, or availing them- 
selves of training leading to a peace-time occupation. 


Reinstatement Administration.—Provision for the reinstatement in civilian 
employment of persons discharged from the Armed Forces was made under the 
War Measures (Civil Employment Reinstatement) Regulations in June 1941. 
In 1942, the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act was passed, and sub- 
sequently the Minister of Labour was made responsible for its administration 
and enforcement. Personnel provided by the Employment Service and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Branch perform the actual details of administration of the Act 
and the Regulations under the Act. A Chief Enforcement Officer presides at 
headquarters in Ottawa and 275 Reinstatement Officers are stationed in 195 
Local and Regional Offices of the National Employment Service. In addition, 
250 Veterans Officers are also competent to advise those veterans with whom they 
come in contact, as to their reinstatement rights. 

Cases not satisfactorily adjusted at the local or regional level are referred 
to Head Office for final decision. This procedure guarantees that disposition of 
every case is as complete and as satisfactory as possible. 

Canadian employers have shown an excellent spirit of co-operation, not only 
by their compliance with the actual obligations imposed on them, but also by 
their appreciation of the underlying intent and purpose of the Act. To March 31, 
1946, it was necessary to take court action in only one case in order to enforce 
the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. 


Employment Service.—Realizing that Canada’s ex-service personnel must be 
given special consideration, the National Employment Service was supplemented 
by the creation of facilities exclusively for veterans. These included a Veterans 
Placement Division, Armed Forces Registration Units, Employment Advisers 
and Counsellors. 

The Veterans Placement Division is charged with the placement of all ex- 
service personnel registered for employment. There is a Supervisor of the 
Veterans Placement Division at Head Office in Ottawa, with Regional Super- 
visors in the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies and British Columbia. 

In the Local Offices of the National Employment Service, Armed Forces 
Registration Units have been established to extend special consideration to 
discharged members of the Armed Forces. These Units are responsible for 
registrations for employment and for following through the applications of ex- 
service men until satisfactory placement is completed. 

The Special Placements Division of the National Employment Service 
works in close co-operation with the Casualty Rehabilitation Section of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs in assisting in the placement of handicapped 
ex-service personnel. Special Placement Units operate in the larger centres 
throughout Canada. In smaller centres, the managers of National Employment 
Service Offices receive special training in the placement of the disabled. he 

Officials of the Department of Labour have been appointed in communities 
across the country to act as counsellors and to provide a rehabilitation service 
to all ex-members of the Armed Forces. In the large communities, these officials 
operate an employment counselling service in the Rehabilitation Centres of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. These men are known as Veterans Employment 
Advisers. In communities not large enough to warrant establishment of a 
Department of Veterans Affairs Office, they are known as Veterans Officers of 
the National Employment Service and, although they are employees of the 


Department of Labour, they represent the Dominion Government on all phases 


of rehabilitation. These men receive training and instruction from officers of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs in the nearest rehabilitation centre. ‘Their 
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primary duty is to establish themselves as the focal point in the community for 
rehabilitation work and to provide information, advice and assistance in carrying 
out the rehabilitation program of the Government. 

Special efforts, co-ordinated by the Department of Labour and the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, are being made with a view to the satisfactory re- 
establishment of “dual war veterans”. Veterans of the recent war who also 
saw active service in the war of 1914-1918 number about 50,000. At least half 
of these “dual war veterans” were re-established without difficulty as they were 
able to return to their private businesses, professions, or pre-enlistment employ- 
ment. Age is an important factor in the reabsorption into civilian occupations 
of a considerable number of “dual war veterans”, except in cases where applicants 
possess aptitudes or experience of a readily marketable type. The work which 
_ the majority can perform successfully is limited to positions of trust and those 
in which neither a high degree of skill nor great physical exertion is required. 
The National Employment Service has allocated five Veterans Employment 
Advisers, one in each of the five regions across Canada, to carry out the 
organization of placement of “dual war veterans” and to work in co-operation 
with the Corps of Commissionaires. This Corps, with branches across Canada, 
is controlled by public-spirited citizens interested in providing suitable employ- 
ment for older veterans. 

The facilities of the Executive and Professional Division of the National 
Employment Service, a Division established during the fiscal year under review, 
are available to discharged members of the Armed Forces of the executive 
and professional categories whose income before or during hostilities came 
within specified brackets. 

An account of the counselling and placement facilities of the Bureau of 
Technical Personnel is given in Chapter III of this Annual Report of the 
Department. 


Vocational Training—Canadian Vocational Training has been expanded to 
include rehabilitation vocational training for ex-members of the Armed Forces. 

The particular phases of rehabilitation training which come under the 
Department of Labour include trade training, whether in industry or vocational 
schools, and pre-matriculation academic courses. Although actual training 
mentioned above, for which the Department of Labour is responsible, is under 
the Dominion-Provincial Scheme (Canadian Vocational Training), the eligibility 
of discharged personnel for training, and the length of training to be given, 
must be approved by the Department of Veterans Affairs which also provides for 
post-discharge training at university level and the highly specialized training 
necessary in the case of those discharged persons suffering from serious 
disabilities. | 

A full account of the training program provided by Canadian Vocational 
rep ne is given in Chapter VIII of this Annual Report of the Department of 
Labour, 


Co-ordination—It is evident that the program of the Department of 
Labour for the re-establishment of veterans could not be carried out without the 
assistance of other Government Departments, and the co-operation of other 
Departments with the Department of Labour has assisted greatly in this task. 

The Deputy Minister of Labour was named Chairman of an Advisory 
Committee on Rehabilitation and Re-establishment set up by Order in Council 
P.C. 4383, June 20, 1945. The Vice-Chairman of this Committee is the Deputy 
Minister of Veterans Affairs, with additional representation from Naval Services, 
Army, R.C.A.F., Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Civil Service Commission and 
Departments of Finance, Agriculture, and Reconstruction and Supply. This 
Committee was established to provide formal interdepartmental machinery to 
-onsider rehabilitation problems where two or more Departments are concerned. 
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Several other committees interested in rehabilitation have been established, 
notably the Rehabilitation Information Committee and the Standing (Working) 
Committee on Private Enterprise. The Department of Labour is represented on 
each of these Committees. 

Since February 1, 1946, as a result of co-operation between the Department 
of Labour and the Department of Veterans Affairs, the administrative machinery 
used to pay Unemployment Insurance Benefits has been used for the payment 
of out-of-work allowances provided under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act. 


Royal COMMISSION ON VETERANS QUALIFICATIONS 


During the latter half of 1945, a Royal Commission on Veterans Qualifica- 
tions studied the problem of granting civilian credits to ex-service personnel for 
experience, skill and knowledge acquired while in the Armed Forces. This Com- 
mission made three reports containing 112 recommendations designed to assist 
service-trained veterans in their re-establishment. 

A Reviewing Committee was appointed to study the reports of the Com- 
mission and to bring the recommendations to the attention of Government 
Departments and private bodies concerned. Many of the proposals of the 
Commission have been adopted, and the Reviewing Committee will continue to 
study the evidence and the reports and to watch the effects of the findings of 
the Commission in the light of new developments. 


Publicity —The Information Division of the Department has publicized the 
qualities of the veteran with regard to employment, and a great deal of effort 
has been put forth to familiarize employers with the manuals published by the 
Department of National Defence (Navy, Army, Air Force), outlining Armed 
Forces trades and their relation to civilian occupations. These manuals are 
called “Naval Rates—Their Meaning for Employers”, “Army Employment—- 
Civilian Jobs”, and ““Employers’ Guide” for the Air Force. “Army Employment— 
Civilian Jobs” was prepared by the Research and Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 
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XI.—_RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


The work of the Research and Statistics Branch continued on the expanded 
scale resulting from the increased responsibilities of the Department of Labour 
during the war and also during the period of demobilization, reconversion and 
reconstruction. Under the Branch as now constituted the earlier and continuing 
functions have been co-ordinated with those of a more recent and specialized 
nature. | 

The functions of the Branch include the collection, analysis and publication 
of statistical and other information on wage rates, strikes and lockouts, collective 
agreements, labour organization, unemployment among union members, fatal 
industrial accidents, placement operations of the National Employment Service, 
placement of personnel discharged from the Armed Services, conditions prevailing 
in the labour market on an industrial and geographical basis, and employment 
forecasts. In addition, many special projects, some of a temporary and some of a 
continuing nature, were conducted by the Branch during the year. 

In the field of wage rate statistics, collection and analysis of data from 
employers and trade unions were carried out on the greatly extended scale 
required for the administrative purposes of the Department and for the National 
War Labour Board. Numerous inquiries were received from government officials, 
employers and employees with regard to wage rates and, special compilations were 
made, when required, for the purpose of answering these inquiries. 

Reports are received annually from labour organizations in Canada with 
regard to their membership, affiliation and other matters, and on the basis of 
these reports the annual report on Labour Organization in Canada is compiled. 
An up-to-date directory of trade union officials 1s maintained in the Branch. 

In addition to the regular work of obtaining copies of all collective agree- 
ments, as far as possible, and the summarizing of certain typical agreements in 
the Labour Gazette, the Branch continued the series of analytical studies of 
current agreements on file, by industry and topic. The first of the series, covering 
the pulp and paper industry, appeared in the April 1945 issue of the Labour 
Gazette. Study No. 2, entitled Union Status 1n Collective Agreements in the Iron 
and Steel Industry in Canada, 1945, was published in the October 1945 issue of 
the Labour Gazette, and study No. 3 on Union Status in Collective Agreements 
in the Manufacture of Non-Ferrous Metal Products, Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products, and Chemical Products, Canada, 1945, was published in the March 
1946 issue of the Labour Gazette. 

The Industrial Classification Manual which was first printed in May 1943, 
and which provided classification data for the preparation and interpretation of 
reports on employment as well as a framework for the operation of the labour 
priority system was revised and reprinted in January 1946. 

The work of the Occupational Division which collects and analyses infor- 
mation concerning occupations in Canadian industries was further developed 
during the year. Army Employment—Civilian Jobs,—A Guide to Civilian Occu- 
pations Related to Army Employment, a 266-page publication, was prepared in 
the Occupational Division at the request of the Department of National Defence 
(Army) and was released by the Army in January 1946, as an aid in the rehab- 
ilitation of Army personnel. Occupational Outlines, a publication of 300 pages 
was also prepared in the Division at the request of the Directorate of Personnel 
Selection (Army) for the use of Army in-service counsellors. This publication 
which contains a brief study of some 250 of the more important Canadian civilian 
occupations was used by Army in-service counsellors as a reference book in 
rehabilitation work. 
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Labour market analysis was expanded greatly during the fiscal year on 
national, regional and industrial levels. A monthly review, The Canadian 
Labour Market, has been initiated to aid in the solution of the many problems 
facing the administrative officials of the Department, particularly in relation to 
the difficulties of reconversion and rehabilitation. 


_ Employment forecasts on a quarterly basis were developed during the year 
in co-operation with officials of the Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 
By means of a carefully selected sample consisting of approximately three hun- 
dred large, representative firms who are co-operating in this project, the view- 
point of industry itself in regard to the likely trend of employment is made avail- 
able to the Department. 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour.—Information concerning wage rates and 
hours of labour is obtained annually from employers and from labour organiza- 
tions, and from time to time in connection with strikes and lockouts, arbitration, 
conciliation and mediation in industrial disputes, preparation of fair wages 
schedules, etc. Reports from representative employers are requested showing 
the rates of wages for the principal classes of labour in their employ, hours of 
work per day and per week, particulars of any shift operations, rates of pay for 
overtime work, Sundays and holidays. Information regarding other conditions 
of employment is also requested, such as production or incentive bonuses, annual 
vacation and sick leave with pay. 


The Department has published a series of annual reports on Wages and 
Hours of Labour for the years 1921 to 1941 inclusive, as supplements to the 
Labour Gazette. These contained a table of index numbers of rates of wages, 
as well as tables of wage rates and hours of labour for the main occupations in 
most industries. No report was issued covering the year 1942 but a table of 
index numbers covering the period 1901 to 1942 was published in the Labour 
Gazette for December 1943. The series of annual wage reports was resumed 
with the publication of No. 26 as a supplement to the Labour Gazette for June 
1945. 


The latest Report No. 27, issued as a supplement to the Labour Gazette 
for September 1946, contains tables of index numbers of rates of wages for the 
period 1901 to 1944 as well as tables of rates of wages and of straight time or 
standard hours of work. Wage rate data are shown for selected occupations in 
various industries for 1944 with comparative figures for 1943 for Canada and by 
province or region. 


Index numbers on the base of rates in 1939 as 100 by main industrial groups, 
as well as by individual industries, are shown in Table No. 1. For the period 
1901-1944 the index numbers for the main groups only are shown in Table No. 2. 

The general level of wages in Canada during 1944 was higher than in any 
previous year in the record, the index covering six main industrial groups being 
37-5 per cent higher than in 1939 and 28-5 per cent higher than in 1920 which 
was the peak year of the inflationary movement following World War I. For 
the period August 1939 to December 1944, the index number of the cost of living 
advanced 17-6 per cent. 

During the period 1939-1944, considerable increase in wage rates in all 
industries was recorded year by year, continuing the advance from the low levels 
of the depression reached in 1933. From 1939 to 1940, the general index number 
of wage rates advanced 3-9 per cent; from 1940 to 1941, 8-8 per cent; from 1941 
to 1942, 8-3 per cent; from 1942 to 1943, 8-4 per cent; and from 1943 to 1944, 3-5 
per cent. The percentage increase was much less, therefore, in 1944 than in any 
of the three preceding years and slightly less than in 1940. Increases in wage 
rates since 1939 tended to be greater than the average in those industries in 
which the per capita weekly earnings were less than the average. 
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Much of the wartime increase in wage rates was due to the payment of a 
cost of living bonus provided for under the wages control policy of the Dominion 
Government, All such bonuses have been included in the rates for these years 
throughout this Report. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1939-1944 
(Rates in 1939=100) 


Industry 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
DUIS od ostee tead Uber its Mt ests hgh cu dec eg MMM SUA Fane 10@ | 104-9} 114-0 | 125-9 | 143-1] 146-1* 
Logging: astern Canada." .. .cscoe ee 100 | 105-9'| 114-8 | 124-9} 142-0] 143-2* 
Logging, Western Canada....................00 100 | 101-1 110-8 | 129-7 | 147-5 | 156-8* 
WARD Es re nea inches cc ce cee Va eee 100 | 102-5 | 111-2] 116-6 | 123-7 | 134-8 
Coal M ining eee che lo. a Se TA ee a bh OES: 100 102-1 109-4 113-1 124-8 146-0 
Metal Maning peu (ite e ett webu 5) al MM” bth 100 102-8 112-2 118-7 123-1 125-2 
Metal Mining, Quebee and Ontario.......... 100 103-0 | 112-2 118-0 121-7 123-7 
Meta! Mining, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 100 101-0 107-8 114-4 121-7 127-4 
Metal Mining, British Columbia............ 100 | 102-7] 113-7 123-0 128-7 1324 
MAnnaclOring.. ck See eo ke eee Cee ke ae 1660 | 104-3 | 115-2] 125-5 | 135-6 | 141-1 
POS PrOGucts se hem en ee ee oe a fit Nie 100} 106-6} 118-6] 128-3] 139-9] 145-3 
Primary Textile Products)... ee 100 | 107-5 119-0 | 127-8 140-4 146-0 
Cotton Yarh and. Cloth toe rue 100 109-6 123-8 128-1 136-6 139-1 
Woollen Yarn and Cloth...) 0.0.0.8 100 | 107-6 120-1 136-6 152-8 160-3 
Knitting—Hosiery, Underwear and Outer- 
WVGAL SPER They ke caer AO pw 100 | 105-8 | 112-5] 123-6] 138-5] 146-2 
Rayon Yarn and Fabrics............... 100 106-8 122-9 129-0 141°3 147-0 
CORNING.) ea mmMnMN tee enh SacI eed 871 aa 100} 105-3 | 118-0] 129-0] 189-3 144-3 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats... 100 | 107-2] 117-9 129-8 146-6 | 151-9 
Work Clocwame wn ha eek ae le dis eis ot 100 106-0 118-2 183-3 140-8 141-0 
Artsy vA wa rey ies | ea rain . deb ae 100 | 102-4] 107-0] 122-6] 135-9] 146-5 
Women’s and Children’s Coats and Suits 100 | 101-7 | 126-9 131-8 | 1384-5 | 137-5 
Women’s and Children’s Dresses....... 100 | 106-1} 118-8 | 127-5] 183-2] 138-9 
Rubber: Prodgctaieen: eee wee. © ote RL 100 102-1 117-1 127-1 129-9 135-1 
Bulp and. Papen Pragueis eset. cc mas on eke co 100 | 103-3 | 108-4] 113-7] 118-1] 122-3 
Pulpyaad its Producten ce. caceen eee. 100 104-6 109-5 115-1 120-0 125-7 
EOE pe eet ary aren Mame neem ote a CMS 100 | 108-1 114-4 | 124-0] 128-6] 1387-0 
ENGAV GO TIT G KA Manat ene leillase oneal eae & 100 | 103-7 | 107-7 | 109-6] 115-4] 119-6 
Paper other than Newsprint............ 100 103-4 107-5 113-2 120-1 124-7 
PapersDoxes i heen nse tain ees CO bas 100 102-9 115-5 123-9 128-9 1331 
Printing and Pubisning yee ede: ois oe 3 100 | 101-7] 105-8 | 110-0] 113-6] 115-9 
NGWereTintiMme ye ween ce Cole eee oa 100 101-3 105-5 108-3 111-6 115-8 
Job Printing and Publishing............ 100 101-4 105-9 110-6 113-8 114-9 
Lithographing, Photo-Engraving ,Stereo- 
typing and Electrotyping........... 100 |} 103-5] 106-4) 114-6] 117-8] 118-6 
Lum ber and “ts Producten. tk, <i sh Ceteae bas 100 | 104-4] 117-7 | 1381-0] 141-9 147-2 
Sawmill Products se nee ok. feet es 100 105-0 115-0 130-7 143-8 148-7 
Planing Mills, Sash, Doors, etc............. 100 105-0 120-0 123-7 128-7 133-2 
Barnipares (2415 See Sees ee pn 100 101-7 125-0 139-0 147-6 154-8 
Ediblettiant Products ;r.e> or es eee ee 100 102-9 115-0 122-5 129-4 133-7 
OUT Aa a isalsnte leks <Ceptsal A Pett es ces aU Nee aR coe 100 103-1 113-9 121-5 128-7 130-3 
Hreamand Cake... ccd, ee ee ee ee 100 102-9 115-5 123-9 128-9 134-3 
PASCO ETS. 5 t k ee ee ic ee 100 103-5 114-4 121-8 131-9 135-8 
Ct ELODOT Yas «ss. «dix Cec ae eens 100 | 101-9] 114-5] 118-2 | 130-0] 131-8 
Bur Prisons 205 Re Eee 100 | 105-3 | 113-7 121-7 | 127-3} 130-5 
Leavberand. tts. Produatas,. 2 cats) RE PER Aek 100 105-9 122-5 134-8 142-9 145-4 
Leather (Panning yt. wend i 5 or 100 | 104-5] 119-5] 133-9] 148-9 156-8 
Bootatand Sods iii. ie Os ee 100 106-2 123-2 135-0 141-7 142-6 
Edible Animal Products (Meat Products)....... 100 | 108-2{ 112-7] 119-0] 135-1*| 137-3* 
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Industry 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Tron ances Productss: Seek. oy ctmeds ov eal: 100 | 102-7} 112-9 | 125-6] 138-8 | 142-6 
Crude, Rolled and Forged Products ..andc) 100 101-5 108-1 122-2 135-5 143-5 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products....... 100 |} 104-5 116-0 | 120-9 137-0 | 140-8 
Machinery, Engines, Boilers, Tanks, etc. 100 105-0 116-2 129-7 141-7 147-9 
ATT OP ALCP eee ene ree aisteteetstaberacete Gau'elels 100 99-0 109-5 122-7 134-0 138-7 
Shipbuilding (Steel Ships).................. 100 | 104-9} 121-2} 1382-2] 144-4] 145-3 
Automobiles, Trucks, etc................... 100 | 100-6 {| 108-6 115-8 | 122-7 126-3 
Automobile and Truck Equipment and Parts 100 | 103-4} 110-2 | 127-0| 145-7} 147-1 
Stoves, Burnaces; 6tevs.4 6 eR ea coi de os © 100 104-5 115-6 131-0 148-5 149-5 
Agricultural Implements. . .0......0. 0.00.54 100 105-1 117-6 136-7 151-9 155-8 
Bheet Metal Products... 62..00es0k . Teorey. 100'} 103-9 114-1 126-4 | 188-2] 142-8 
TGbACOO PEOUUCTS «2 oir GAs ile Hie. acele Dordists aya 100 102-8 113-0 120-4 131-5 140-3 
Tobacco and: Cigarettes (070 sCR oo. des os 100 | 102-5] 118-4] 119-9] 130-8 | 139-7 
Civarateeun an sehis kak ce NRK aa Mra 3 100 | 104-1] 110-8 | 124-5] 1385-1] 1438-0 
Beverages (Brewery Products)............. fay 100 | 103-9 | 113-3] 117-1] 121-9 | 1238-5 
Electric Current Production and Distribution... 100 | 103-3 112-0 | 120-2 | 129-6 | 1382-5 
Electrical Apparatus, ete Mie... 28k. er... 100 105-6 123-2 133-7 146-4 146-5 
Radio Seta and Partes...PdiWha fore... 100 105-5 125-5 138-1 151-3 157-3 
Blectrical apparatus sera: vse Sa ee ee... 100 | 105-7 118-8 129-9 137-0 | 141-0 
Construction: ots «. Fea. re ok eee ye 6 oe 100 | 104-5 | 111-6 | 118-6 | 127-7] 129-6 
Transportation and Communication............. 100 | 101-3*| 109-7*| 116-4*| 127-0*| 128-0* 
VAN SDORUALIOU Ss ts a ae = 5's Rey weet GP e eee soe 100 101-3*| 110-1 117-071) 6127-77). 12827* 
Water Transportation (Inland and Coastal) . 100 | 105-2] 113-3 | 125-8 | 138-8*) 142-2* 
Siieara Rail waver, Sy Weds Oi. Sete 2 100 | 100-0] 109-4] 114-8] 125-5] 125-5 
Electric Street Railways...............06-- 100 103-9*} 109-1*] 115-87] 121-2*| 125-7* 
Communication—Telephone................065 100 | 101-3 106-4 112-0 121-9 122-4 
MOP VICE— LAUD ATICS Sik. daa hills cos 0s YEN Boas tials eres ¢ 100 | 105-4 | 110-5 | 116-5 | 127-3 | 128-9 
GENERAL AVERAGE ................. 02 cee eee 160 | 103-9 | 113-1 | 122-5 | 182-8 | 187-5 


pa I TT a a ee MBE hak rr i) RE A De A ETT 


*Revised. 
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TABLE 2—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1944 


(Rates in 1939=100) 


Water Elec- Gen- 

Coal | Metal | Manu- | Con- | Trans- | Steam tric Laun- eral 

Year | Logging} Mining | Mining | fac- struc- por- Rail- | Rail- | dries Aver= 

turing tion tation| ways,| ways age 
190 G8 fa... 51-4 47-4 if MA I ot ee 35°3 43-9 33°7 B2Britt hl Be ie lade se 38-1 
19085), ... 52-6 48-0 G1<6 1 Pee 37-7 44-1 35+2 BACON t. Pailaietad 40-0 
1903.2... 53-9 48-9 OOD |e eee: a 39-5 43-9 36-8 S6457)) Juices 41-4 
1904..... 54-6 48-8 Dos Le ete 40-9 44-5 37°6 Sidon accel 26507 42-3 
1905¢4....: 57-0 49-5 od WL eae ce 42-8 44-7 36°5 STAT nid Leal wie J 43-1 
1906..... 59-4 50-1 Ga Oem 45-0 45-5 38-9 BO Oe scree teen 44-9 
196% f.»- 60-3 53-6 GL-7 i] See 47-0 46-5 39-6 ALS). .. SESE ors het 46-3 
1908..... 58-6 54-3 O26 Wty eee 47-7 47-6 42-2 AsO sald. ok| nota 47-4 
19092... 61-9 54-5 Gao 1] brian: 48-7 48-3 42-3 ALG) «Rees kt eee 48-3 
LOIO. J. 64-0 54-0 O2eD if seacdgie 50-9 48-4 44+] BRO UR isis aieereee 49-9 
AE 65-6 55-9 63-1 45-0 52-9 49-1 46-9 Sai Ln at eee 49-2 
19323... 67-7 56-4 66-3 45-8 56-2 50-1 47-9 Aistotves sable, De 50-8 
LOTS he 68-7 57-3 65-3 47-2 58-6 52-0 49-0 51-3 47-0 52-1 
i! 5 64-3 58-4 65-4 48-7 59-1 52:8 49-9 51-8 49-2 52-8 
IDES So: . 61-1 58-7 66-2 50-1 59-4 54-0 49-8 50-2 47-5 53-2 
LOI Gh. 73-0 64-0 73-2 54-3 60-0 54-9 51-8 52-5 50-7 56-9 
1S Wee 95-8 75-0 81-1 60-4 64-4 64-5 61-0 58-8 56-8 65-2 
Le eae 116-3 90-5 88-1 69-2 73-8 78-6 77°3 73°3 65-6 76-6 
1919, 127-3 97-8 88-4 85-0 86:8 86-7 90-1 83-8 75-1 90-0 
19207... 142-5 113-3 102-9 102-4 106-0 105-2 108-2 99-7 88-2 107-0 
CPA hy ee 102-2 | 119-4 95-2 95-4 99-9 96-0 95-9 98-6 97-3 97-5 
197288... 79-6 113-4 88-0 89-2 95-3 86-7 90-3 94-6 98-2 91-1 
1993... 93-5 113-4 91-9 92-5 97-5 91-5 91-2 95:6 99-6 93-6 
19947). 105-9 | 110-3 92-0 93-2 99-4 90-2 91-2 95-7 99-9 94-8 
192505... 95-2 96-1 93-3 92-3 99-8 90-4 91-2 96-4 99-0 93-8 
P9268 95-5 96-0 93-2 92-8 100-9 90-2 91-2 96-7 99-9 94-4 
ba ei 97-7 96-3 93-3 94-1] 105-0 91-3 97-1 97-5 | 100-8 96-4 
ae 99-0 96°8 93-2 94-8 108-7 91-9 97-1 99-6 101-6 97°5 
1999. on: 98-7 96-8 93-8 95-4 | 115-8 96-1 | 100-0} 101-9] 101-8 99-2 
1930. soe 97-5 97-1 93-9 95-5 | 119-1 97-2 | 100-0} 102-3} 102-0 99-9 
URS ee 81-5 97-1 92-6 93-1 114-7 93-0 97-5 | 101-9 | 101-5 96-6 
E932 |) Bu 67-1 94-1 89-7 87-0 104-5 86-5 90-1 98-1 99-0 89-7 
(408 eee 57-4 92-8 88-6 82-9 92-5 81-2 88-0 93-8 97-0 85-1 
1934... 65-7 93-4 90-9 85-2 90-7 80-5 85-0 93-7 96-1 85-9 
BED ais s 73-1 95-0 92-6 87-0 93-6 81-1 90-1 94-3 96-6 88-4 
IE ae 80-9 95-1 94-9 89-1 94-2 82-4 90-1 95-2 97-1 90-0 
1037. ... 93-9 95-6 99-1 96-1 96-9 92-0 96-0 97-8 98-3 96-7 
LS See 101-8 100-0 99-6 99-2 99-2 99-1 100-0 99-4 99-7 99-6 
1939.0... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TOAD 104-9 102-1 102-8 104-3 104-5 105-2 100-0*| 103-9 105-4 103-9 
ee eae 114-0 109-4 1 AGe. 115-2 111-6 118-3 109-4*| 109-1 110-5 113-1 
$942). . 125-9 113-1 118-7 125-5 118-6 125-8 114-8*| 115-8 116-5 122-5 
1043. 143-1 124-8 123-1 135-6 WAT OF) 138°8*| 125-5*| 421-2 127-3 132-8 
1944 os. 146-1 146-Of]| 125-2 141-1 129-6 142-2"), 125-571) 125-7 128-9 137-5 

*Revised. 


Includes increases awarded by National War Labour Board in December 1943, made retroactive to 
November 1943, in some cases, and to December 20, 1943, in others, and not included in the index for 1943. 


Labour Organization in Canada—Most of the “local unions” in Canada 
are branches of trade unions, many of which are organizations having branches 
both in Canada and the United States. The Canadian locals of these interna- 
tional unions are, in most cases, affiliated with either of two central Canadian 
bodies, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada or the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. As a rule, Canadian locals which are branches of unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor in the United States are affiliated with 
the Trades and Labour Congress, while those which are branches of international 
unions affiliated in the United States with the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
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tions are affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. Each of the Cana- 
dian Congresses also has a number of purely Canadian organizations affiliated 
with it, either trade unions with a number of branches in different. places or 
merely local unions. 

Of the international unions not affiliated with either of the Canadian Con- 
gresses, the most important are the four railroad brotherhoods of engineers, fire- 
men and enginemen, conductors, and trainmen. Among the remaining railway 
unions in Canada, most are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor in 
the United States and with the Trades and Labour Congress in Canada, the 
principal exception being the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
pee Transport Workers which is affiliated with the Canadian Congress of 

abour. . 

Other Central labour bodies are the Canadian Federation of Labour and 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour with which the National 
Catholic “federations” or unions in the Province of Quebec are affiliated. 

At December 31, 1945, the recorded membership of all trade unions in Canada 
which reported to the Department was 711,117. This figure was 1:8 per cent 
pee than the figure of 724,188 for 1944 but was higher than any other previous 

gure. 

According to reports received from branches and local unions, there were 
204,399 members in Ontario, 171,203 in Quebec, 83,823 in British Columbia, 
34,106 in Manitoba, 31,982 in Nova Scotia, 28,578 in Alberta, 19,290 in Sas- 
katchewan, 18,238 in New Brunswick and 721 in Prince Edward Island. 

Montreal headed the list of cities with 94,291 members and Toronto was 
second with 60,612. Next, in order of size of reported local memberships, were 
Vancouver with 46,286, Winnipeg with 27,363, Windsor with 19,917, Quebec 
with 14,455, Hamilton with 10,276, Halifax with 10,014, London with 9,965 and 
Edmonton with 9,530. In 1945, there were 46 urban centres with 20 or more 
locals as compared with 44 in 1944. 

Out of 4,329 local unions of all kinds in Canada in 1945 reports on female 
membership were received from 1,034 locals which showed a total of 59,871 
women members. In 1944 a total female membership of 68,630 was reported 
by. 1,040 locals. 

More complete information is contained in the Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada published by the Department. 


TABLE 3—UNION MEMBERSHIP AND LOCAL UNIONS IN CANADA, 
CLASSIFIED BY AFFILIATION, 1945 


No. of Member- 


Affiliation Branches ship 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada...........-.cercrnere ernest eter esere set 2,394 312,391 
American Federation of Labor! .......... see cere eee eens TS egies, aie ao 39 6, 227 
955 244,750 


Ganadian Coneress of Bapour ih!) 8 Mth nel. eee eS. Bip eee ee er nates 


Congress of Industrial Organizations? ........-..-.eeeeeestrtr tte 4 163 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour........----++-+ssrrerrrtsrtte 310 68, 205 
International Railway Brotherhoods (independent)......-.-----++s+rrrrrrtrttts 371 87,2738 
@anadiahi Pederation.of Labor 8 is sad ites fea eres MS eee eRe Nene 4 193 
Unaffiliated National and International Unions.......-.-+-+++ssrerrttr sett 197 34, 559 
Reet tiatecdtlaen let DAOESs. hap LOU ENO ss EAIAE «oo tte ees ea gs do etna 55 7,356 

SEEMS Sloe VERE TRS het oak e! SERS en Pe gare MRM ree ta CIRO TAT: 4,329 rae Re kd 


1 These comprise international unions affiliated with the A.F. of L. in the United States, 
the Canadian branches of which are not affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. The 38 locals or federal unions with 2,460 members, which received their charters 
directly from the A.F. of L. have been included under the Trades and Labour Congress in 
this Table as they are affiliated with that body. 

2 These comprise international unions affiliated with the C.I.0. in the United States, 
the Canadian branches of which are not affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

3 The membership shown is for the affiliated unions which reported their membership to the 


Department. 
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TABLE 4.—DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP BY MAIN INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS, 1944 AND 1945, AND THE PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN 1945 OVER 1944 


Se 


1944 1945 Percentage 

—_————___—_—_—_———| Change in 

—_—— Member- 

Member- | Per cent | Member- | Per cent ship 
ship of Total ship of Total | 1945 over 
1944 

Mining and Quarryifias. ge as fo en nee 38, 601 5:3 37,193 5:3 — 3-6 
co) Ce er) AR GBR 203) 1b OL ma DIAN RON HCE / 193,336 26-7 147,909 20-8 —23-5 
Wonstructiony lk) wine mite te Pe le ell 57,501 8-0 65, 569 9-2 +14-0 
Might, Heatang (Power. e... a. oc ccs. oe 9,300 1-3 8,977 1°3 — 3-5 
Wood and. Wood Products l...-...00 0.52, cee 48,941 6-7 49, 259 6-9 + 0-6 
Rrintingjand Publishing): amid). ecu banal 12242 1-7 14, 234 2-0 +16-6 
team Railway Transportation................. 121,245 16-7 | 127,945 18-0 + 5:5 
Other Crausporion eo. fue ok eek Oe 45,236 6-2 49,991 7-0 +10-5 
BeEvICEG enter cman cece aa. ho eerie 70,675 9-8 76,441 10-7 + 8-2 
CTO CRE AOE WAT CUCM Niles i Gi ve jc chy ce uae 39,592 5-5 46,122 6°5 +16°-5 
Bice ci Meat lai abode iN ad aed Ra MDS abt fo 27,996 3-9 28,248 4-0 + 0-9 
Foods. 3518 RESIN Moet 4 (Gre FA A a RO 28. tod 4-0 28, 464 4-0 — 0-9 
Bl OG ler i nelersGriesy iy di oie cis chelcoitl nce shi dd albus ak 30,816 4-92 30,765 4-3 — 0-2 
CUS Ba MeN Rey A af A) a Ne 724,188 100-0). 711,497 100-0 — 1-8 


Industrial Accidents—The Department maintains a record of fatalities 
from accidents to workers during the course of their employment or arising out 
of it, or resulting from industrial diseases. Figures as to such fatalities during 
the calendar year 1945, with information as to causes, were published quarterly 
in the Labour Gazette and a summary for the year, together with a statistical 
analysis, appeared in the issue for April 1946 (pages 563-572). As in previous 
years, information was obtained from the various provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, other provincial and Dominion authorities, factory inspectors, 
Departments of Mines, etc., from Labour Gazette correspondents and from news- 
papers. Supplementary lists showing fatalities reported too late for inclusion in 
previous lists were also given. 

Information concerning fatal industrial accidents in Canada during the first 
quarter of the year 1946 may be found in the May 1946 issue of the Labour 
Gazette (pages 709-710). 

With regard to non-fatal accidents, certain statistics covering the calendar 
year 1945 were published in the April 1946 issue of the Labour Gazette (pages 
472-474). These statistics were compiled from reports from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout the country, showing their member- 
ship and the number of members unemployed. From these reports the percentage 
of the membership covered by the reports which was unemployed is calculated. 
The record was commenced on a quarterly basis at the end of 1915, but at the 
beginning of 1919 was placed on a monthly basis. Since the beginning of 1944, 
the statistics were again obtained only once in each quarter, that is, at the end 
of March, June, etc. 

Statistics were published quarterly during 1945 in the Labour Gazette by 
provinces and by groups of industries. Statistics for the end of each quarter in 
1945 and the first quarter of 1946 with comparative figures for the previous year 
ae certain earlier dates, were published in the May 1946 issue, (pages 672- 
675). 
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XIIL—SPECIAL SERVICES 


The Labour Gazette—As stated in its first issue published in September 
1900, “the Labour Gazette is an official publication by the Dominion Government 
under the authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900. It is the Journal of the 
Department of Labour and is published with a view to the dissemination of 
accurate statistical and other information relating to labour conditions and 
kindred subjects.” 

The Labour Gazette is published monthly. Its functions have expanded 
steadily with Canada’s industrial and economic development and the consequent 
growth of the Department of Labour. During the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1946, it published records of labour legislation, employment and unemployment, 
wages and hours of labour, price trends and the cost of living, industrial relations, 
industrial disputes, conciliation, activities of labour organizations, collective 
agreements, decisions of the National War Labour Board, vocational training 
activities, industrial health and accidents, women in industry, the National 
Employment Service, rehabilitation of war veterans, and the activities of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

As in former years, articles were included on industrial, social and economic 
conditions in Great Britain, the United States and other countries where these 
had a bearing on conditions in Canada. Im addition, the proceedings of the 
International Labour Organization and the World Federation of Trade Unions 
have been reported upon. Issues of the Labour Gazette also contained informa- 
tive articles on economic stabilization, post-war reconstruction, social security 
and related material from other Government Departments. 

The average monthly distribution of the Labour Gazette during the calendar 
year 1945 was 17,912 (13,866 in English and 4,046 in French), an increase of 
1,467 copies as compared with the average monthly distribution of 1944. The 
average monthly paid circulation was 11,075 (an increase of 2,213 over 1944) 
of which 8,229 were of the English edition and 2,846 were of the French edition. 
A nominal subscription of 20 cents a year is charged, the purpose of the sub- 
scription being to keep the distribution within the limits of actual demands, 
rather than to meet the cost of production. In addition to the paid circulation, 
the Labour Gazette is issued gratuitously to certain public bodies and institutions, 
as well as to persons who from time to time supply information required by the 
Department. The average monthly distribution of complimentary copies was 
6,837, of which 5,637 were of the English edition and 1,200 of the French edition. 

At the close of each year a limited number of volumes are bound with a 
classified index, and sold to subscribers at $2 a volume. 


Information Division.—Since January 1, 1943, when it was established, the 
work of the Information Division has been to provide a broad publicity service 
for the several branches of the Department, including National Selective Service 
and the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch, as well as 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) and the National War Labour 
Board. It has been the policy of the Department to keep the public fully 
informed, not only in relation to the peacetime and wartime legislation 1t 
administers, but also on the operations of the several branches. 

The Division is responsible for the preparation and issue of press releases 
on all policies and activities of the Department. During the fiscal year under 
review 565 news releases were issued. 

During the year the Department found it necessary to carry out several 
advertising campaigns to notify the public concerning regulations, labour supply 
projects, employment. and re-employment of veterans, and similar matters. 
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Newspapers and other publications, radio stations, posters, photographs, films, 
and circular letters were all used extensively in the several campaigns carried 
on through the Information Division. 

Special articles on various departmental activities and operations were 
provided on request to interested publications. A substantial number of general 
inquiries on labour and industrial relations were also handled. Some pamphlets 
were issued, notably one dealing with employment from the veteran’s viewpoint. 


Officers of the Division regularly co-operated with officers of the National 
Film Board, as well as those of other Departments, on interdepartmental informa- 
tion projects, notably that on rehabilitation. 

The Department, through a special vote available under this Division, 
financially assisted the National Film Board in the operation of its Industrial 
Circuits, as an exhibition agency of Government films. 

On behalf of the Department this Division arranged with the National Film 
Board for the production of a series of four short motion pictures on the subject 
of industrial accident prevention. These films are to be available in completed 
form in the course of a few months, and represent the beginning of a policy on 
the part of the Department to contribute to the industrial accident prevention 
campaign carried out by agencies of Provincial Governments and accident 
prevention associations. 


Labour Legislation.—Information concerning labour legislation both in 
Canada and abroad is made available through special publications and through 
The Labour Gazette. 

‘Labour laws enacted in Canada are set out in an annual report and are also 
summarized in The Labour Gazette at the close of the legislative sessions. 
Certain classes of legislation in Canada are the subject of annual publications; 
comparative articles concerning other laws in Canada and elsewhere are published 
from time to time in The Labour Gazette. The provisions of International 
Labour Conventions and Recommendations are included for comparative 
purposes. Items of special interest relating to legislative or administrative 
standards, proposed or actual, in Canada or in other countries, and legal decisions 
in labour cases are also printed in The Labour Gazette. 

Annual publications issued during the last fiscal year include the Annual 
Report on Labour Legislation in Canada in 1944; Workmen’s Compensation in 
Canada, a Comparison of Provincial Laws, July, 1945; and Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages and 
Workmen’s Compensation, June 1945. 

A Report on Labour Legislation in Canada has been issued annually by the 
Department since 1915. It contains the text or summary of the Dominion and 
provincial statutes and statutory orders affecting labour. In 1915, 1920, 1928 
and 1937, the Report took the form of a consolidation of all labour laws on the 
Dominion and provincial statute-books at the end of those years. Reports for 
intervening years and for those after 1937 cover only legislation enacted during 
the year. The 1943 volume contains an index to the Reports for 1937-43. 

An article on Wages and Hours of Labour on Federal Government Contracts 
and under Provincial Legislation appeared up to 1942 as an appendix to the annual 
Report on Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada. As few changes were made 
in the minimum rates established under provincial legislation after 1941, it was 
considered unnecessary to publish the information until the restrictions imposed 
by the wartime wages stabilization policy were removed. At first, the effect of 
the Wartime Wages Control Order was to prevent any increases in the statutory 
minimum rates; after December 1948, the Order permitted, without reference to 
the War Labour Boards, increases made in accordance with provincial Minimum 
Wage Orders, provided the minimum hourly rate did not exceed 35 cents. 
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Labour Legislation in Canada,—A Historical Outline of the Principal 
Domimon and Provincial Laws was the title of a booklet, in which was reprinted, 
with some revision, material prepared for the Dominion-Provincial Conference 
in August 1945. Laws included in this survey are those concerning trade unions 
collective bargaining, industrial disputes, mines, factories and shops, minimum 
age for employment, workmen’s. compensation, wages and hours of labour, 
employment offices, unemployment insurance, vocational education and appren- 
ticeship. There are also short sections on the uniformity of labour laws and on 
the International Labour Organization. 

Provincial standards governing the employment of women were set out 
briefly in a pamphlet issued in July 1945. 

The increased building activity and high accident rate in construction led to 
the distribution in February 1946 of a pamphlet setting out the safety provisions 
for the building industry of the Convention and Recommendations which were 
adopted by the International Labour Conference of 1937. 

Special articles published during the year in The Labour Gazette, of which 
offprints were distributed to special mailing lists, included Juvenile Employment 
Policies Recommended by the Canadian Youth Commission and Factory Inspec- 
tion in Great Britain in 1944. 

The Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation was 
formed in May 1938. The objects of the organization, which consists of all 
Dominion and Provincial Departments or Boards charged with the administra- 
tion of any labour law, are to promote higher standards of labour law 
administration and enforcement and to bring about uniform legislative standards 
in the provinces through the exchange of information and by annual conference. 
The provinces pay an annual membership fee of $25. The Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour gives the services of the Secretary-Treasurer and bears the cost 
of reporting and distributing to the members the proceedings of the annual 
conference. 

At the six sessions, 1938-43, topics discussed included minimum wages, 
maximum hours, conditions on Government contract work, accident prevention, 
factory inspection, trade unions, collective bargaining, industrial disputes, 
employment of women and children, apprenticeship, annual reports of labour 
departments and such wartime policies as the stabilization of wages and the 
control of labour. 
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XTM.—CONTROL OF JAPANESE POPULATION 


During the year ending March 31, 1946, the Japanese Division of the 
Department of Labour developed its dual program of relocation and repatriation 
for the people of Japanese ancestry in Canada, who totalled 24,177 at the end 
of the period. Sixty per cent are still in British Columbia, twenty per cent on 
the Prairies and twenty per cent cent in eastern Canada. 


REPATRIATION - 


Between March and July, 1945, a survey was conducted by the R.C.M.P. 
to ascertain how many Japanese evacuees wished to go to Japan on a voluntary 
basis. The survey was conducted with complete impartiality, and no attempt 
was made by anyone connected with the survey or the Japanese Division to 
influence or intimidate any person to sign a Declaration asking repatriation. 
The latest figures show that 6,892 persons (all sixteen years and over) signed to 
go to Japan: 2,932 Japanese Nationals, 1,436 Naturalized Canadians and 2,524 
Canadian-born Japanese. Including 3,740 minor children (under sixteen years 
of age) who go with their parents, the total for repatriation is 10,632 persons, 
or 43 per cent of the Japanese in Canada. Of these, 9,261 still reside in British 
Columbia, being 63 per cent of the 14,695 Japanese in that province at March 
31, 1946. 

The Armistice with Japan on September 1, 1945, had important repercus- 
sions on administration of Japanese affairs in Canada. Of the persons declaring 
a desire to go to Japan, only a few hundred requested revocation up to September 
1, 1945. Since that date, however, 60 per cent of those applying to go have 
asked cancellation of their repatriation requests, covering a total of 6,313 persons 
up to March 31, 1946. 


In the nine months since the end of hostilities, agitation has grown both 
among the Japanese and among various Canadian organizations supporting them, 
urging the Government to cancel the repatriation program and to remove all ° 
wartime restrictions placed on persons of Japanese origin. 

On November 21, 1945, in the House of Commons, the Minister of Labour 
announced a modification of the repatriation policy, to permit Canadian-born 
Japanese to revoke their Declarations for repatriation and remain in Canada, 
also the naturalized Canadians who requested cancellation up to September 1, 
1945. 

A month later, the Prime Minister tabled in the House of Commons three 
Orders in Council, dated December 15, 1945, to implement the deportation 
program: 

Order in Council P.C. 7355 gives authority to the Minister of Labour 
to carry out the policy announced and includes provision to enable persons 
deported from Canada under the Order to take their funds and personal 
property with them, and for the issuance of repatriation grants to provide 
such persons with minimum amounts of $200 per adult and $50 per child on 
leaving Canada. 

Order in Council P.C. 7356 provides for the removal of British and 
Canadian status from any naturalized persons who leave Canada for resi- 
dence in Japan under Order in Council P.S. 7355. It does not apply to 
persons born in Canada. 

Order in Council P.C. 7357 authorizes the establishment of a Loyalty 
Commission of three persons +o investigate cases ot Japanese Nationals 
and naturalized Japanese Canadians whose behaviour has cast doubt upon 
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their loyalty and whose names are referred to the Commission by the Min- 
ister of Labour. The Commission will have authority after examination 
to recommend deportation. 


Following representations from the Co-operative Committee on Japanese 
Canadians, the Government in January, 1946, referred the Orders to the Supreme 
Court for hearing and decision on their validity. Hearings were held on January 
24-25 and Judgment was handed down on February 20. The Court, by a 
majority of 4 to 3, held that the Orders in Council in question were not ultra 
vires the Governor in Council in any part except paragraph 4 of Section 2 of 
P.C. 7355, which reads: 


The wife and children under 16 years of age of any person for whom 
the Minister makes an Order for Deportation to Japan may be included in 
such Order and deported with such person 


An appeal is being made to the Privy Council by the Co-operative Com- 
mittee and when a decision on the Orders has been handed down by that body 
policy will be reviewed. In the meantime, no steps will be taken to effect 
compulsory deportation. 

However, arrangements have been made to send to Japan those who wish to 
go voluntarily, and two ships are to leave Vancouver at the end of May with 1,700 
persons. 


RESETTLEMENT 


About 1,200 Japanese were relocated east of the Rockies in the year ending 
March 31, 1946, of whom 200 settled on the Prairies and 1,000 in eastern 
Canada. This is somewhat higher than in the previous year. | 

All employable Japanese with the exception of a few hundred are in useful 
self-supporting employment at prevailing wages. Across Canada it is estimated 
that 4,500 Japanese (16 years of age and over) are in agriculture, 2,200 (men) 
in logging and sawmill work, 1,700 in industry and manufacturing, 1,150 in 
general and domestic service, 900 in retail trade, 300 in professional and office 
work, and a balance of 800 in miscellaneous occupations (excluding students 
and housewives). 

The Japanese, wherever they have resettled in the last four years, have 
added appreciably to the labour force in several essential basic industries. In 
general, they have conducted themselves well, have worked industriously, and 
have earned a good reputation among employers and citizens in their new 
communities. — 

In view of the cessation of hostilities with Japan, it has been possible to 
relax a number of wartime restrictions on Japanese in Canada, relating par- 
ticularly to movement and property purchase. British Columbia Japanese 
evacuees have also shown a marked change in attitude toward leaving British 
Columbia and a growing desire to co-operate in the Government’s relocation 
program by moving eastward from that province. Coincident with the above, 
the Department has taken steps to enlarge its relocation facilities by opening a 
number of new hostels at various points from Saskatchewan eastwards, has 
increased placement allowances, and added to its placement staff. 

The present policy is to relocate some thousands of J apanese evacuees across 
Canada during the current year under conditions which will compare favourably 
with their living conditions prior to evacuation. 
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AIV.—_GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


The Government Annuities Act (Chapter 7 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927, as amended by Chapter 33 of the Statutes of 1931) authorizes 
the issue of Government Annuities, it being considered “in the public interest 
that habits of thrift be promoted and that the people of Canada be encouraged 
and aided thereto so that provision may be made for old age’. Under the Act, 
the Minister of Labour may contract with any person resident or domiciled in 
Canada for the sale of a Government Annuity. 

A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in quarterly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of 
years certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, whichever period shall be 
the longer. Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are 
for purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age, by monthly, 
quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate annuities are 
for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed who wish to obtain 
immediate incomes in return for their accumulated savings. 

Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its 
members, or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, 
of annuities otherwise purchasable by such members or employees as individuals. 
In recent years, employers of labour, societies and associations have been turning, 
in increasing numbers, to Government Annuities for pensions for their employees 
and members. Under early retirement annuity agreements, employees were 
treated as individual annuitants. Later, Group Annuity Contracts were 
adopted. As developed today, a pension plan is a formal arrangement whereby 
a fund is built up by contributions made during an employee’s working life. The 
purchase money required may be derived partly from the wages of employees 
and partly from employers’ contributions. From this fund is paid a lifetime 
income to the employee after he retires from work. The terms are set forth 
in writing and form a contractual agreement between the Canadian Government 
on the one hand and the employer and employee on the other. As a result of 
the large number of employees covered under retirement annuity agreements, 
the business of the Annuities Branch carried on under this method of purchase 
has become an important part of the total. 

The rate of interest at which rates for annuities are calculated is four per 
cent, and the mortality tables presently in use are the British annuity tables 
contained in “The Mortality of Annuitants, 1900-1920”, published by the 
Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, known as “a (f) 
and a (m) tables”, with a reduction of one year of age. 

The Government Annuities Act is administered under the Minister of Labour 
by the Annuities Branch of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. Annuities are 
sold by application made directly to the Branch at Ottawa or to any one of the 
eighty-five Annuities Representatives located in forty-two communities across 
Canada. Further particulars may be obtained from these sources or from the 
nearest Postal Money Order Office. 

Financial Statement—From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception 
of the Annuities Branch, up to and inclusive of March 31, 1946, the total number 
of individual contracts and certificates issued was 151,038. Table 1(A) shows 
the number of individual contracts and certificates issued and net receipts by 
five-year periods to March 31, 1943, and Table 1(B) gives this information by 
fiscal years, from 1940 to 1946 inclusive, the number for the fiscal year under 
review being 25,538. Of these, 8,183 were contracts with individual annuitants 
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-and 17,355 were certificates issued under all the group contracts, 2.e., additional 
certificates issued under group contracts previously effective as well as certificates 
issued during the year 1945-46 under new group contracts. There was a total 
of 433 group contracts under which, at the date under review, 45,360 registrations 
(Table 2) were in effect (as compared with 33,058 for the year previous). In 
addition, 1,446 employees or members had been retired with vested annuities, 554 
had died before retirement, and 8,867 had withdrawn following change of employ- 
ment. Among the contracts issued during the year were 2,085 immediate annuity 
contracts with an average amount of annuity of $461. 

The total net receipts since September 1, 1908, were $318,780,755.33, net 
receipts for the year under review being $46,954,535.93. These sums represent 
total receipts less premiums refunded without interest by reason of overpayment 
or cancellation of application for annuity. 

The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1946, is shown 
in Table 3 to be $287,492,656. This includes the sum of $293,798 transferred to 
maintain the reserve. 

Of the 151,038 contracts and certificates issued since the inception of the 
Act, 17,651 were cancelled, leaving in effect 133,887 on March 31, 1946 
(Table 4). Annuity payment was being made under 33,698 of these and was 
deferred under the remaining 99,689. The total amount of annuity payable 
under vested contracts was $13,744,535, an average of $408 per contract. The 
value of all outstanding annuities was $287,492,656 of which $151,981,176 was 
the value of vested annuities and $135,511,480 the value of deferred annuities. 


Analysis of Vested Annuities—Tables 5 (A) and 5 (B) given below were 
compiled from data regarding vested contracts (those under which annuity was 
being paid) in Table 4, in effect on March 31, 1946, exclusive of last survivor 
contracts. In Table 5 (A) the number of contracts analysed was 29,738, an 
increase of 2,952 over the previous year’s figure. This number included those 
under which, the annuitant having died during the guaranteed period, payment 
of annuity certain was being made. From this Table, which shows the distri- 
bution of contracts by amount of annuity, it may be found that 74-1 per cent 
of the annuities were for amounts under $600, 15-8 per cent for $600 but less 
than $1,200, and 10-1 per cent for $1,200 or over (those over $1,200 having been 
issued prior to August, 1931). In Table 5 (B) the number analysed was 28,423, 
which included all contracts on existing single lives. The classification was by 
sex and age of annuitant and showed the largest age group to be 60-69 for each 
sex, the arithmetic average of attained ages under all contracts being 66:9 years, 
-or 0-3 years higher than the figure for the previous year. 

From inception to March 31, 1946, six persons, two males and four females, 
whose annuity contracts were under payment for varying periods, continued to 
receive payments of annuity after they had attained the age of one hundred 
years. At March 31, 1946, four of these annuities were no longer living. One 
male and one female, both aged 102, were still alive and were included among 
the annuitants under the 152 contracts listed in Table 5 (B) as held by persons 
caged 90 and over. 
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TABLES 1(A) AND 1(B).—NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED AND NET RECEIPTS THEREUNDER, BY FIVE-YEAR 
PERIODS, TO MARCH 31, 1943 (TABLE 1(A)) AND BY FISCAL YEARS 
1940-1946 INCLUSIVE (TABLE 1(B) ) 


TABLE 1(A) . TABLE 1(B) 
Se ee ae a 
Five- Individual . Individual 
ee Contracts eS aes Contracts : 
eriod and Net Receipts Rudin and Net Receipts 
to Certificates cn ae 1 Certificates 
March 31 Issued Issued 
$ cts. $ cts.. 
TOUS* I OLS tie re eeen oe 3,106 5737 ;059.'70 | (A Od 0am eae meee 9,014x | 20,001,533 26x. 
IMTS NOES a, eet" 1,379 B91 23412) 51] Oden ees hh ae 11,994x | 18,803,645 27x 
19IS AlOZo eat 1,162 5,00, 18626" | 1942 ee, ee 8,593x | 19,630,644 58x. 
1923 1928 3h ee 3,289 10, 742, 535, S7iMO4s eR od 9,608x | 20,415,365 41x. 
192$'=1933..ti0.. 2, 7,458 18,782,856 83 LOGAN Oi vce) Vee 19,354 26,600,097 75 
WSC 1988 gies. 26, 229 (8;895,127 50 1 1046 en ete 15,796 33,076,435 98. 
TOSS 1043 el Me eee 4. 47,727 97,040; 507 50.) 1946) Ba OB cs 25, 538 46,954,535 93 
a ree I A Nn ea a OS 
Totals, omitting items x (included in Table 1(A) | eines & as ia 151,038 | 318,780,755 33 


(1) From Sept. 1, 1908. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF GROUP CONTRACTS AND REGISTRATIONS 
BY SIZE OF GROUP, IN EFFECT AT MARCH 31, 1946 


Th ea oo ee eee 


Size of Group by Registrations of Group Number of 
Registered 
CMM ULI a 3 
RACE aD egemlet stRemMeMen WeEN So eanesb ly ian lA us Lane el ale 280 4,767 
CORSTOO 22, kok e, ae Pee meres FER 5.6 oo 5 oSisie ess oie hs'7 tc ee tn 65 ' 4,508 
‘eterna SAG 1g RN a OI Ae mR 2 52 8,975 
Ba ORAS AI Ae Cind, Peet ad sy Meow ORG) EY RIES 21 8,467 
MER eae Ee ec. oe kes 8 5, 248 
PRO BUG OPED ih Wicu ceed ase amen cies oi Sb cath naar. ic la ee REN 7 13, 395 


Otter. 40.2... Te eee 433 45,360 i 


Wn ae SOS 1 0 St 
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TABLE 3—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING MARCH 31, 1946 


ASSETS 
Palaweratectodit ot tunds April il, 104i... .. oss. «. came ei veh «ee ob, 243,537,62 
Pierre ea, Lense ay MTCNER EK ere wig «cif oichucn « nlee cov cade outs : 43,661 234 Of 
BiMneguva wansterred to. Mialntaim. TEServe. cts: inal) ocegccee ee cttelcc.. wl, 293,797 96 
Be aereaiicrediti ol fund .March) 31, "1946044 .'../. ssn amswmdchs ds. tcuc.... $287,492,656 00 
; LIABILITIES 
Value of all’ outstanding annuities’ (see Table 4). ./....0.0000 000000. ny. $287,492,656 00 
RECEIPTS 
BERR CATALOM@ Anni tien. . ste Ay ee dee ae be aa Tice ob Ge oe See. Be $ 12,857,728 09 
eT Pern Vr Mette, MPs isk Bh! Warwreiuts Obie o\e wy vdad er dicted chew say 34,470,915 61 
Peverectint 4 per cent. to Aiarehis ls L946. 6 ¢sses geste ge esos Pid cate eae ve etew cn 10,193,045 29 
a NNN ah Oke e Rahs Vea Ghia wl cade eee Callin aku fics $ 57,521,688 99 
PAYMENTS 
ie eee EL AU) Sear le Wa Wainbora lb ‘aiid ho e's blips plaice Eaidlle dhgeiie la ecavelaheds $ 12,862,835 94 
eee Me a aU Ld ee sm nae cle gas § eels ae oe oe Cet doe ene 75,526 09 
PP eae PCLUTNeGw IU  VbeUeRE i. sees. eu shee ih. oelde dee seer b ae Nene ee ties 547,985 15 
Premios Veter ied WathOUl Man ECT OSE . We i's-oe clei de ahes « o's «x eaeiareds AGM cise cada 374,107 77 
Porter eee FE a OR Sg Oe oS Viele e's See 6 a hed sate als BLM Na $ 13,860,454 95 
erer pes VME mua MCULe rT USB Ge Uk tis Lid sate isles <)l's «Fle ROW Gia oils 5s we iad $ 43,661,234 O4 
fl UIE id, Mees Fa alate: sx. c/e\s Siiiais) ob mis oko Sm aonies tic varus ales $ 57,521,688 99 


TABLE 4.—VALUATION, MARCH 31, 1946, OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED PURSUANT TO THE GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITIES ACT AND IN FORCE ON THAT DATE 


Number of Present 
: : Contracts | Amount of | Value of 
Classification and Aapiuilty: eter 
Certificates in Force 
$ $ 
VESTED.— 
IMRT oe ove tle eee OA iia a nae ae aR eee 4,758 1,991,957 | 16,799,878 
Peal eee Oe id hate ey nee Redo ABU OR crete eee lag od 9,732 | 3,361,934 | 33,386,427 
WER NOR eae CLM ia: ia aU Gee YA duds «\pidis!s esdneek nie nals «% 6,276 | 3,061,555 | 32,876,112 
he aT a AGO Cet ered ake es 5 ees chs book ‘ss 6 s cpeige ele ace 8 Sos 8,972 | 3,618,761 | 45,959,070 
LPR atS Toahia Cite, felt ees Re Td Se Oe Re ae eR 2, 534 1, 060, 095 13, 648, 648 
ast curvy earn ree ns 4.) oe tir oe uk e aiwd ode os ae eo ets 1,426 650, 233 9,311,041 
Otel Vestetl etre nes oe Crees es Ae ECARDS, OE 33,698 | 13,744,535 | 151,981,176 
Deferred contracts and certificates wes. c bee 0 eles eee OO NGSOT bu oat tl ovikws 135,511,480 
SOE I oy Sips gets hep eine REA te JR aR a 135 Sv Tee eee 287 , 492, 656 


‘TABLE 5.—VESTED ANNUITY CONTRACTS, SINGLE LIFE ONLY, IN EFFECT ON 
MARCH 31, 1946 


(A) By Amount or ANNUITY 


: Number of Cumulative 
Amount of Annuity Contracts Per Cent | “per Cent 


RIC ETERS CCN Fir! tea M 6 Liha uct « Ada RR Gi 0 o'su swisha: clay hed abe’e 14,803 49-8 49-8 

(ON SREP PSS SSS CSCI (URS 2) eae ee 0 7,227 Cle ce : 

RRR RE TR SOND iho is aK, ANTM Sl Sivivel oye nw oi Rpeimealignied Bai 3; 649 a Sits 

OUD ONE AER S ETON ATED bea a a ene se as Gt eee Uk 1,055 = Hs 

eRe MD ee aE sk cl AL hie) vb giana nie. ¢ Kohan tyr de 2, 868 . wee 

RR A eal pS ee aie wae Ginn Baked sid « 136 0-5 0: 
BT GUL eta as Ws IE, Becks oixusisilisie igh Siu oiahnls 29,738 100-0 
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(B) By Sex anp Acs or ANNUITANT 


Male Female Total 
Age Attained Number Number ; Number Cumu- 
of Per of Per of Per lative 


Contracts} Cent /Contracts| Cent |Contracts} Cent | Per Cent 


ese tani la ere eens ta 163 1-6 450 2-5 613 2-9 2-2 
CU 1 MOA hls Riga oN AL rai 18181 Vee 344 38 |’: 820 4-5 1, 164 4-1 6-3 
O00 Wate Mee i ee a eee 1,403 13-6 2,956 16-3 4,359 15-3 21-6 
08 6s IRAN RNR AN SEAN) Re ld te a 4,332 41-9 6, 788 37-5 11,120 39-1 60-7 
MUA ae. Cadi ARSE HEE ora lg te a ake s Sizoe 31:3 5,418 380-0 8,651 30-5 91-2 
Ose as 6 oie an. A. Burne eco dee 806 7-8 1,558 8-6 2,364 8-3 99-5 
OUTATCEOW OBI. 5 sc Bs 6 btedaes eo oaks 55 0-5 97 0-6 152 0-5 100-0 
DOR Sicridcc sees oa atu 10, 336 100-0 18, 087 100-0 28, 423 100-0 
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XV.—NATIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARD 


The wage stabilization policy of the Government was administered during 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1946, through the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, Order in Council P.C. 9384, of December 9, 1943, as amended by 
Order in Council P.C. 1727, of March 13, 1944, Order in Council P.C. 3277, of 
May 4, 1944, Order in Council P.C. 655, of January 30, 1945, and Order in 
Council P.C. 348, of January 31, 1946.1 

The Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, was amended only once during 
the fiscal year 1945-46, such amendment being incorporated in Order in Council 
P.C. 348, of January 31, 1946. The salient features of this Order in Council 
were as follows: 

1. A new formula for rectification of wage rates was established, based on 
the principle that an employer could be authorized or directed to 
increase a single rate or the rates of a range for an occupational classi- 
fication of his employees “‘if and to the extent that the National Board 
finds that such rate or rates are low in comparison with the rate or 
rates generally prevailing for the same or comparable occupational 
classifications in the same locality, or, if there is no such occupational 
classification in that locality, then for the same or comparable occupa- 
tional classification in a locality which, in the opinion of the Board, 
is comparable”. Prior to this amendment, an employer could be auth- 
orized or directed to increase a wage rate or a range of rates where 
such increase was required to rectify a “gross injustice or oTOSs 
inequality” ; 

2. The amendment further enables a Board to authorize an employer to 
vary a single rate or the rates of a range “to such extent as, in the 
opinion of the National. Board, is reasonable in the circumstances and 
consistent with the maintenance of existing prices of the goods and 
services which the employer sells’’; 

3. Order in Council P.C. 348 also provides that on and after June 30, 1946, 
it will not be necessary for an employer to obtain a direction from a 
War Labour Board “to increase a wage rate paid by him to an employee 
in an occupational classification to the minimum wage rate established 
....by Provincial Minimum Legislation”; 

4. It will not be necessary on or after June 30, 1946, for an employer to 
obtain a direction from a War Labour Board to comply with the pro- 
visions of any provincial legislation concerning hours of work or 
vacations with pay; 

5. The Order in Council further provides that a collective agreement 
between an employer and his employees, which provides for matters 
concerning vacation with pay, off-shift differentials, hospital aid plans, 
annuities, pension plans or group insurance plans, does not require the 
approval of a War Labour Board. 


The effect of Order in Council P.C. 348 was to relate more closely the wage 
control policy with the Government’s policy on price control. Order in Council 
P.C. 348 also represents the Government’s first step in the process of removing 
controls with respect to wage stabilization matters. 


1Control of salaries was not overlooked. The Wartime Salaries Order, Order in Council PC. 9298, Novem- 
ber 27, 1941, (amended by Order in Council P.C. 946, February 6, 1942) and The Wartime Salaries Order. 
Order in Council P.C. 1549, February 27, 1942, which replaced the original Order and the amendment thereto, 
provided rules to control the amounts of salaries which may be paid to persons above the rank of foreman or 
comparable rank. The Wartime Salaries Order is administered by the Minister of National Revente. ie 
Employees of the Dominion Government are not included under the Wartime Wages Control Order. 
They are covered by special regulations issued and administered by the Treasury Board. 
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The Order continued to be administered by the National War Labour Board 
at Ottawa and by Regional War Labour Boards in each of the nine provinces. 
In addition, the Western Labour Board continued to administer the Order with 
respect to defence projects in Alberta, British Columbia, the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories in so far as Canadian employees on such projects were 
concerned. The Western Labour Board was, however, disbanded on March 31, 
1946. 

Tue NationaL Boarp 


During the fiscal year 1945-46, Mr. Justice M. B. Archibald continued to 
act as Chairman of the National War Labour Board. Following the resignation 
of Mr. Leon Lalande, Mr. Lucien Dugas, K.C., of Joliette, Que., was, by Order 
in Council P.C. 6492, of October 12, 1945, appointed a member of the National 
War Labour Board. As a result of the sudden death of Mr. J. A. Bell on Novem- 
ber 14, 1945, Mr. J. A. McClelland of Valois, Que., was also, by Order in 
Council P.C. 7020, of November 20, 1945, appointed a member. | 

Activities of the Board—During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1946, the 
National and Regional War Labour Boards dealt with 35,830 applications, affect- 
ing 1,203,442 employees. Of these applications, 31,505 were submitted by 
employers, 1,119 by employees, while 3,206 were submitted jointly by employers 
and employees. 

Table 2 indicates the nature of the applications which were made under the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1948, to each War Labour Board (exclusive of the 
Western Labour Board), and the number of employees concerned in such applica- 
tions. Some duplication in the figures undoubtedly exists because of the fact 
that, in many instances, more than one application covering the same employees 
was made during the year. 

Review of Decisions of Regional Boards.—Pursuant to Sections 9 and 10 
of the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, Findings and Directions of the 
Regional War Labour Boards were reviewed by the National Board. In this way, 
it has been possible to attain uniformity in the administration of the Order 
throughout Canada. Regional Findings and Directions to the number of 33,417 
were reviewed by the National Board in the fiscal year 1945-46. Of these, 221 
were placed on special review, of which 51 were passed after further development 
of the pertinent facts, while in 170 cases the Regional Boards’ Findings and 
Directions were revoked or amended in some particular. At March 31, 1946, eight 
of these review cases were still outstanding. 


Appeals to National War Labour Board from Decisions of Regional Boards. 
—Section 11 of the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, provides for the right 
by interested parties to appeal to the National Board from a Finding and Dir- 
ection of a Regional Board, subject only to certain limitations as to the date for 
lodging such appeal. During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1946, the National 
Board dealt with 318 appeals from decisions of Regional Boards. Of the total 
appeals received, 158, or 50-5 per cent were dismissed, while 155, or 49-5 per 
cent were allowed either in whole or in part. 


Assistance from Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The liaison between 
the National War Labour Board and the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
was continued during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1946. Inspectors of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission continued to provide the National Board 
with relevant information arising out of the check of employers’ payroll records 
in regard to compliance with the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943. In the 
- Province of Quebec, inspectors attached to the Provincial Minimum Wage Com- 
mission and parity committees carry out inspections on behalf of the National 
War Labour Board. In the majority.of the provinces there are also attached 
to the Regional War Labour Boards one or more inspectors, who investigate 
specific complaints having reference to infringements of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, and who also conduct spot examinations. 
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TABLE 2.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE NATIONAL AND REGIONAL WAR 
LABOUR BOARDS UNDER ORDERS IN COUNCIL P.C. 9384 AND P.C. 348 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 831, 1946 


: P Total 
Wage New Vacation | Welfare Wage Miscel- : 
Board Increase | Positions Plan Plan Incentive} laneous nype 
INA CIOMALY A ee Oe Cl} 243 185 63 18 a3 284 816 
kK? 28,778 5,798 12,408 4,992 1,319 75, 681 189, 325 
Prince Edward Island..... C 90 Goal eee Wine... 4 ‘| 40 200 
ATC ARE ae | PER aie E 358 6 Hen bys oa do ieee beeen 92 V4 251 869 
Nova Seotia’ 0. 4.0: Ae CG 620 308 35 35 8 83 | 1, 089 
ict ane oe es Be E 10, 731 3,044 9,095 2,140 tae 7,392 32,554 
New Brunswick........... e 697 151 oT. 18 2 284 1,179 
1, ta Aa E 8, 367 1,078 4,706 757 13 9, 266 24,187 
Quebec way e! he Me C 3,099 638 284 253 32 801 5,107 
A am iN i Mile Os E | 127,080 24,598 93,973 51, 206 4,962 | 227,343 529, 162 
Ontario alee vo. See C 3, 847 2,302 165, 290 45 1, 624 8,273 
Pe Aun Aer ged IBRD NY E 37,013 15, 904 22,448 22,996 2,682 69,048 170,091 
Manitoba dunt) ck. Bee C 1,070 1,186 70 105 13 232 2,676 
Set OR MIE Gir fed E 11, 067 4,791 6, 874 4,193 466 17,159 44, 550 
saskatchewan... .: J. aack us 1,423 (aes wri’ 64 et 13 334 3,036 
oes may WR eae E 6,972 5, 564 1,210 1,616 268 13, 356 28, 986 
Alberta oii) | weary C 1,001 10.127 35 63 11 403 2,640 
See UO ae E 5, 675 4,448 2,764 3, 709 395 16, 109 33, 100 
British Columbia......... C 3,103 BRO. 324 155 9 1,846 10, 814 
Fe We Hh i E 14,464 37,491 60, 081 7,676 125 30, 801 150, 638 
Totals 77 020% C 15,193 12,014 1,067 968 157 5,931 35, 830 


J Apieckatk E| 250,505 | 102,877 | 273,908 99,377 10,369 | 466,406 | 1,203,442 


eee 


1 C Indicates cases. 
2 E Indicates employees involved. 
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XVI—INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Canada has been a member of the International Labour Organization since 
it was created, in association with the League of Nations, in accordance with 
the Treaties of Peace in 1919, with the object of securing the improvement of 
industrial conditions throughout the world by legislative action and by inter- 
national agreement. The Department of Labour is the officially designated 
liaison agency of the Government of Canada with this Organization. The 
International Labour Organization is an official association of nations which is 
financed by means of contributions of varying proportions. The Organization 
is democratically controlled by representatives of the governments and by 
representatives of organized employers and organized workers appointed by the 
Paver At present the Organization is made up of fifty-one Member 
States. 

The International Labour Organization comprises: (1) the General Con- 
ference of Representatives of Member States, which in normal times meets 
regularly once a year, or oftener if required, and which may be considered the 
legislative body of the Organization; (2) the International Labour Office, which 
is the permanent secretariat as well as a world information centre and publishing 
house with respect to all questions relating to the international adjustment of 
conditions of industrial life and labour, and which also prepares draft inter- 
national labour Conventions, fosters their ratification and watches over their 
application; and (3) the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
which, usually meeting quarterly, is the Executive Council of the Organization, 
and supervises the Office, prepares the budget, fixes the agenda of the annual 
sessions of the General Conference, and decides on the measures to be taken to 
give effect to the resolutions of the Conference. 

Tripartite committees representing governments, employers and workers 
and functioning in special fields of labour and social conditions constitute an 
important development in the structure and the work of the Organization. 

When war conditions made it impossible for the Organization to discharge 
its functions in Geneva, its headquarters were, at the invitation of the Canadian 
Government, moved temporarily to Montreal where, although much hampered 
by the smallness of its staff and by separation from the records and documents 
in Geneva, it has been able to resume most of its interrupted activities. Branch 
offices are maintained in Washington, London, Paris, New Delhi and Chungking, 
and a small staff retained in Geneva, while a number of members of the staff 
have been detached for liaison service in their own countries. 

To date, twenty-seven sessions of the General Conference have been held 
since 1919, at all of which Canada has been represented. These Conferences 
have resulted in the adoption of minimum standards for labour legislation in the 
form of 67 Conventions and 74 Recommendations covering a wide range ol 
subjects: hours of work; holidays with pay; the protection of women and 
children; prevention of, and compensation for industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases; insurance against unemployment, sickness, old age and death; 
colonial labour problems; protection of migrant workers; conditions of seamen; 
and many other aspects of the protection of workers’ rights and interests. These 
Conventions and Recommendations are not directly binding on the Member 
States. However, Governments are under obligation to bring Conventions and 
Recommendations before the authority or authorities within whose competence 
the matters lie for the enactment of legislation or other action. 

All these proposals, therefore, have been submitted to the Law Officers of 
the Crown in Canada with a view to determining whether they fall within 
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Dominion or Provincial jurisdiction. Those found to be in the latter category 
were brought officially by the Secretary of State to the attention of the 
provincial authorities. 

Although a staunch supporter of the International Labour Organization 
from the outset, Canada, like other federal countries, is confronted with consti- 
tutional difficulties in adopting legislation to give effect to the provisions of many 
of these I.L.O. proposals. To date Canada has accepted only one Recommenda- 
tion, that concerning the Communication to the International Labour Office of 
Statistical or Other Information regarding Emigration, Immigration and the 
Repatriation and Transit of Immigrants; and has ratified only eleven Conven- 
tions concerning: (1) Minimum Age for the Admission of Children to Employ- 
ment at Sea; (2) Unemployment Indemnity in Cases of Loss or Foundering of 
the Ship; (3) Minimum Age for the Admission of Young Persons to Employment 
as Trimmers or Stokers; (4) Compulsory Medical Examination of Children and 
Young Persons Employed at Sea; (5) Seamen’s Articles of Agreement; (6) 
Marking of the Weight on Heavy Packages Transported by Vessels; (7) Pro- 
tection against Accidents of Workers employed in Loading or Unloading Ships; 
(8) Statistics of Wages and Hours in the Principal Mining and Manufacturing 
Industries, including Building and Construction, and in Agriculture; (9) Limi- 
tation of Hours of Work in Industry; (10) Weekly Rest in Industry; and (11) 
the Creation of Minimum Wage-fixing Machinery. Legislation to implement 
the first seven of these Conventions is embodied in the Canada Shipping Act, 
1934 (which came into effect by proclamation on August 1, 1936), and in 
Regulations thereunder approved by Order in Council. The provisions of No. 8 
are being fully met, in part by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce and in part by the Department of Labour. 
Measures enacted by Parliament in 1935 to give effect to the three last-mentioned 
Conventions, however, remain inoperative as, following a reference made to the 
Supreme Court of Canada as to the authority of the Dominion Parliament to 
enact these measures, the judgment rendered was taken to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in London, which declared in January 1937 that all 
three of these Acts were outside the competence of the Parliament of Canada. 

This work necessitates research by the Department of Labour on the various 
technical questions which appear on the agenda of the different sessions of the 
International Labour Conference and of the quarterly meetings of the Governing 
Body, as well as of the meetings of committees of technical experts on various 
questions of interest to industry and labour. It also entails collaboration with 
other Departments of the Dominion Government, Provincial Governments, 
employers, labour, and with the International Labour Office itself. 

During the fiscal year under review, the Twenty-seventh General Session 
of the International Labour Conference, and the first since the cessation of 
hostilities, was held in Paris, where the Organization’s Constitution was drafted 
by the treaty makers at the end of the First World War. A Preparatory. Tech- 
nical Maritime Conference also took place in Copenhagen and two meetings of 
industrial committees on Coal Mining and Inland Transport held in London 
marked the inauguration of an important addition to the machinery of the 
International Labour Organization. In addition to these meetings, the Inter- 
national Development Works Committee met in Montreal and there were three 
sessions of the Governing Body, one at Quebec and two at Paris. A note on 
each of these meetings follows. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


At the invitation of the Government of France, the Twenty-seventh Session 
of the International Labour Conference was held at the Sorbonne, Paris, from 
October 15 to November 5, 1945. It was attended by delegations from forty- 
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eight Member States, including Italy, which was re-admitted, to membership in 
the Organization by the Conference. There was a total attendance of 470 
delegates, substitute delegates, technical advisers, Ministers and other officials. 

The International Labour Conference is a tripartite body, and a complete 
delegation from a member state consists of four delegates: two representing the 
Government and two representing respectively employers and workers, chosen 
by the Government in agreement with the most representative employers’ and. 
workers’ organizations in the country. Hach delegate may be accompanied by 
not more than two technical advisers for each item on the agenda of the Con- 
ference, one at least of whom should be a woman if questions affecting women are 
to be considered. Thirteen of the forty-eight member states attending the 
meeting were represented by incomplete delegations and the Conference approved 
a report of its Credentials Committee which endorsed a protest by the labour 
delegates against this failure to conform to the constitutional provisions requiring 
the Member States to be represented by tripartite delegations. 


The Canadian delegation to this Conference was composed as follows: 


Government Delegates—Mr. Gray Turgeon, Vancouver, B.C., former 
Member of Parliament for Cariboo, B.C., and formerly Chairman of the House 
of Commons Committee on Reconstruction: and Re-establishment; Mr. Alfred 
Rive, Counsellor, Department of External Affairs, Ottawa; and as Alternate 
Government Delegate, Mr. V. C. Phelan, Director of Information, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


Provincial Governments were represented by the Honourable Antonio 
Barrette, Minister of Labour for Quebec; Mr. J. P. Despres, of the Quebec 
Department of Labour; the Honourable Charles Daley, Minister of Labour for 
Ontario; and the Honourable C. C. Williams, Minister of Labour for 
Saskatchewan. 


Employers’ Delegate: Mr. Harry Taylor, Personnel Manager, Canadian 
National Carbon Co., Ltd., and Member of Industrial Relations Committee, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, Ont. 


Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate: Mr. Allan Ross, of Ross- 
Meagher Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Workers’ Delegate: Mr. J. A. D’Aoust, Vice-President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Hull, Que. 


Technical Advisers to Workers’ Delegate: Mr. Birt Showler, Vice-President, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, Vancouver, B.C.; Mr. Norman 8. Dowd, 
Executive Secretary, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa, Ont.; and Mr. 
Alfred Charpentier, President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
Quebec, Que. 


Secretary to Government Delegation: Mr. T. L. Carter, Department of 
External Affairs, Ottawa, Ont. 


The agenda of the Conference comprised the following items: 


1. Director’s Report (social problems of the immediate post-war period, 
with special reference to Europe; the future policy and program 
of the I.L.O.) ; 


2. Maintenance of High Levels of Employment during the period of 
Industrial Rehabilitation and Reconversion; | 


3. Protection of Children and Young Workers (first discussion) ; 
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4. Matters arising out of the work of the Constitutional Committee; (a) 
relationship of the I.L.O. to other international bodies; and (b) revision 
of its standing orders; 


5. Minimum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Territories (supple- 
mentary provisions) ; and 


6. Reports on the Application of Conventions. 


The Director’s Report was very fully discussed at several plenary sessions by 
representatives of Governments, employers and workers from many different 
countries. Speaking for Canada, Mr. Gray Turgeon urged that the I.L.0.’s 
constitution should be revised as speedily as its position in relation to the new 
world organization could be determined. 

Canada was represented on the following committees; Committee on Item 2 
of the agenda by Mr. Gray Turgeon (with Mr. V. C. Phelan as alternate), Mr. 
Harry Taylor, (with Mr. Allan Ross as alternate) and by Mr. J. A. D’Aoust, 
(with Mr. Birt Showler as alternate) ; Committee on Item 3 by Mr. V. C. Phelan, 
Mr. Harry Taylor (Mr. Allan Ross, alternate) and Mr. Alfred Charpentier; 
Committee on Item 4 by Mr. Alfred Rive, Mr. Harry Taylor (with Mr. Ross as 
alternate) and Mr. J. A. D’Aoust; Committee on Item 5 by Mr. Norman §S. 
Dowd; and on Item 6 by Mr. Birt Showler. 

Following the deliberations of the committees, the Conference dealt with 
their recommendations at a series of plenary sessions during which both Mr. 
Turgeon and Mr. Phelan addressed the Conference. A lengthy resolution on the 
subject of full employment during the period of industrial rehabilitation and 
reconversion was adopted for consideration and action by national governments. 
In addition to drawing up a list of points to be sent to Governments with regard 
to (a) medical examination for fitness for employment (young workers) and (b) 
night work of children and young persons (non-industrial occupations), the 
Conference adopted a resolution concerning the protection of children and young 
workers (maintenance; health and social protection; education and vocational 
training; etc.); another concerning the youth of liberated, countries; and two 
others concerning (a) the regulation of the underground work of young persons 
in mines; and (b) the setting up of an advisory committee on juvenile work. 
There was also adopted an Instrument for the Amendment of the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organization, for the purpose of enabling the 
Organization to continue to operate efficiently during the transitional period prior 
to the definition of its relationship to the United Nations, and to make possible 
the adoption of the further amendments to the Constitution necessary to enable 
it to discharge its responsibilities with enhanced efficiency. It was hoped that this 
Instrument would be ratified by all member countries before the opening of the 
next general session of the Conference. 

The Paris Conference also made a very important contribution to inter- 
national labour regulations by completing the work begun at Philadelphia in 
1944 in the field of social policy for dependent territories, by the adoption of a 
Recommendation to supplement the provisions of the 1944 Recommendation on 
the same question. 


INTERNATIONAL MARITIME PREPARATORY TECHNICAL CONFERENCE 


This Conference was held at Copenhagen, Denmark, from November 15 to 
December 1, 1945, for the purpose of formulating a series of draft proposals on 
virtually all phases of employer-employee relations in the shipping industry 
(exclusive of inland navigation) for final consideration by a special Maritime 
Conference of ‘Member States to be convened in June, 1946, in Seattle, 
Washington. Twenty maritime nations sent tripartite delegations and represent- 
atives from the three groups of the Governing Body were also in attendance. 
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Canada’s delegation was as follows: 


Government Delegate: Mr. V. C. Phelan, Director of Information, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 


Shipowners’ Delegate: Capt. J. Strachan Thomson, Operating Manager and 
Marine Superintendent, Park Steamship Company, Ltd., Montreal, 


Que. 


Seafarers’ Delegate: Mr. J. A. Sullivan, President, Canadian Seamen’s 
' Union, Ottawa, Ont. 


The agenda of the Conference comprised the following items: 
1. Wages; Hours of Work on Board Ship; Manning; 
2. Leave; 
3. Accommodation on Board Ship; 
4. Food and Catering; 
5. Social Insurance; 
6. Continuous Employment; 
7. Entry, Training and Promotion of Seafarers; and 
8. Recognition of Seafarers’ Organizations. 


The subject of the first item was the most difficult and perhaps the most 
important. This involved a new and fundamental question—the fixing of an 
international minimum wage for seafarers. A provisional text for a draft Con- 
vention was adopted as a compromise between very divergent views. It lays 
down an international minimum wage of £18 for an able seaman, and, as a basis 
for the regulations of hours of work, reaffirms the principle of an eight-hour day; 
limits the amount of overtime work which may be permitted, and provides that 
excessive hours of overtime work should be compensated for by time off in port. 

The proposed international minimum standards, however, do not provide an 
advantage to Canada’s seafarers over existing conditions, as those standards for 
the most part are not so high as our own, but it is important to Canada, as a 
maritime nation, that minimum standards should be adopted and put into effect 
everywhere, so that competition throughout the world may more nearly approach 
equality. 

E Items 2, 3, 4, 5 and 7 were the subjects of preliminary texts for draft Con- 
ventions for consideration at the forthcoming Seattle Conference; while Item. 6, 
Continuous Employment, was the subject of a resolution laying down the prin- 
ciple that all States Members should consider the desirability of a system to 
ensure regularity and continuity of employment. On Item 8 a resolution was 
proposed affirming the principle that shipowners and seafarers have a right to 
organize, free from compulsion or improper influence from outside. It also 
emphasized the need for mutual recognition by the organizations and the value 
of collective bargaining, urged Governments to consult the organizations on the 
drafting of laws and regulations affecting their members and to collaborate with 
them in the application of such measures. 


Meretincs or INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES oF THE I.L.O. 


In order to enable the International Labour Organization to give closer and 
more continuous attention to the problems which arise in particular industries 
than has been possible at the yearly conferences, the Governing Body decided 
at its meeting in January 1945, to set up special committees to deal with labour 
and social conditions in seven of the major world industries. These are: coal 
mining, inland transport, iron and steel production, the metal trades, textiles, 
petroleum production and refining, and building, civil engineering and public 
works. These committees are tripartite in structure being composed of repre- 
sentatives of governments, employers and workers. 
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During the year both the Coal Mining Committee and the Inland Transport 
Committee held their initial meetings, a brief account of which follows: 


Committee on Coal Mining—Representatives of eleven of the chief coal- 
producing countries met in London, England, from December 5 to 11, 1945, at a 
time when the problem of obtaining greater coal production was pressing on 
many countries. Canada was represented by the requisite two members for each 
group, namely: | 


Government Members: Mr. VY. C. Phelan of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, substituting for the regular member Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director of 
Industrial Relations of the Department of Labour, Ottawa, who was unable to 
attend; and Mr. F. G. Neate, Deputy Coal Controller, Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply, Ottawa. 


Employer Members: Mr. W. Lloyd Craig, President and General Manager 
of the Canadian Coal Operators’ Association, Ottawa; and Mr. J. C. Nicholson, 
General Manager (retired) of the Dominion Coal Company, Baddeck, N.S., 
substituting for the regular member Dr. F. W. Gray, recently Assistant General 
Manager of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Sydney, N‘S. 


Worker Members; Mr. Robert Livett, President of District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, Calgary, Alta., and Mr. Freeman Jenkins, President of 
District 26, United Mine Workers of America, Glace Bay, NS. 


The Committee had before it a two-point agenda laid down by the Govern- 
ing Body: the social problems of the industry in the transition period, and 
future international co-operation concerning social policy and its economic 
foundation in the industry. Agreement was reached on a series of principles for 
incorporation in a Coal Miners’ Charter setting forth the social goals to be aimed 
at by the industry, including: the need for the opportunity for steady employ- 
ment; attractive wages; shorter working hours for miners than for workers in 
other industry ; working conditions conducive to health, safety and comfort, and 
an adequate scheme for accident prevention and workmen’s compensation; retire- 
ment allowances, ete. 


Committee on Inland Transport.—This Committee also held its first meeting 
in London, England, from December 13 to 20, 1945, with representatives from 
22 countries in attendance. The six members from Canada were as follows: 


Government Members: Brigadier N. B. MacDonald, Deputy Quarter Master 
General, Canadian Military Headquarters in England, substituting for the 
regular member Mr. M. M. Maclean, of the Department of Labour, who was 
unable to attend; and Mr. V. C. Phelan, Director of Information of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


_ Employer Members: Mr. F. W. Edge, Director of Labour Relations, Cana- 
dian National Railways, Montreal, Que.; and Mr. 8. M. Gossage, Assistant Man- 
sek Department of Personnel, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 

ue. 


Worker Members: Mr. J. A. Sullivan, President of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, Ottawa, Ont.; and Mr. J. E. McGuire, National Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


This committee embodied its conclusions in eight resolutions, of which the 
most important “urgently” recommended to Governments were: (1) the making of 
a general plan for repair of the damage to Europe’s transport systems; (2) the 
granting of full support by Governments to the international agencies dealing 
with the organization of European transport; and (3) the providing of sufficient 
funds to these agencies. 
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_ The participants in the London sessions agreed that the industrial com- 
mittees could contribute much to the furthering of social justice, and that their 
establishment as part of the structure of the International Labour Organization 
had gone far to equip it to meet the new demands that would be made upon it 
in the post-war world. 

Meetings of the remaining five committees are scheduled for the spring and 
autumn of 1946 and the beginning of 1947. 


MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT WorRKS COMMITTEE 


This Committee operates under a statute approved by the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office in February 1938, and amended in May 1944. 
Under the terms of this statute, the ordinary members of the Committee are 
representatives of those Member States of the 1.L.0. which have indicated their 
willingness to give effect to the Public Works (International Co-operation) 
Recommendation of 1937 (which contains proposals to make effective the 
advance planning of public works as a useful method of preventing unemploy- 
ment and counteracting economic fluctuations) ; representatives of non-members 
of the Organization which have notified the Director that they are prepared 
to give effect to that Recommendation and desire to participate in the Com- 
mittee’s work; and three persons nominated by the members of the Governing 
Body representing the employers and three the workers. The Governments 
which have complied with the conditions of membership to date are: Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Colombia, Dominican Republic, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Poland, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom and the 

United States. 

The Committee met in Montreal from January 28 to February 1, 1946, and 
Canada was represented by Group Captain B. F. Wood, Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa, who was assisted by Mr. H. W. Lea, 
Co-ordinator of Public Projects, Department of Reconstruction and Supply, 
Ottawa, and Dr. O. J. Firestone, Assistant to the Director-General of Economic 
Research, Department of Reconstruction and Supply, Ottawa. Two Canadians 
were also included in the Governing Body representatives—Mr. H. W. 
Macdonnell, Legal Secretary of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
(employer), Toronto, and Mr. Perey Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada (worker), Ottawa. Mr. Bengough also served as 
one of the four vice-chairmen. 


The agenda of the meeting was as follows: 
1. To draw up a new uniform plan for the supply of information, 


2. To consider certain difficulties that may arise in the application of the 
Public Works (National Planning) Recommendation of 1937, which 
recommends appropriate measures for the purpose of achieving a suitable 
timing of all works undertaken or financed by public authorities ; 


3. To draw up in consultation with the Governments concerned a list of 
proposed works which can be undertaken only in co-operation with other 
countries or with international organizations; and 


4. To study the organization of an exchange of information on the results 
of research and experience concerning the technical problems involved 
in the preparation and carrying out of development works programs. 


The Committee adopted a report recommending that Governments, in 
planning for full employment, should aim at ensuring a high level of total public 
and private expenditure. The report also said that Governments should “plan 
public investment and its financing in such a way as to reduce industrial fluctua- 
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tions as far as possible and to utilize resources with the utmost efficiency for the 
satisfaction of the needs of the people”. The report contained a list of points 
for “very careful consideration by all governments engaged in planning public 
investment, especially development works which form a very important part of 
such investment, in relation to a full employment policy”. 

Other recommendations in the report included the following: that Govern- 
ments and other public authorities “should time their public investment 
in such a way as to contribute to the maximum possible degree of stability in 
the industries affected by it... in order to minimize the shifting of labour 
from industry to industry, and to permit continuous operation close to capacity” ; 
that “agencies equipped with the necessary legal and financial powers should be 
established at all levels of government to plan, execute and, when necessary, 
co-ordinate public investment projects in such a way as to make a maximum 
contribution to economic development and to the prevention of unemployment”; 
that central governments should develop systems of grants-in-aid for the 
purposes of (a) assisting regional and local governments with the advance 
preparation of public investment plans and programs, and (b) inducing regional 
and local governments to time their public investment in relation to the 
employment situation. 

The report in question will be considered at the next meeting of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office in May 1946. 


THE GoveRNING Bopy or THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


The Governing Body, which is the Executive Council of the Organization, 
consists of 32 members; sixteen representing governments, eight representing 
employers, and eight representing workers. Six of the government members, 
two of the employers’ members and two of the workers’ members must belong 
to non-European states. 

Of the sixteen representing Governments, eight are appointed by the Member 
States which the Council of the League of Nations has decided are the eight 
states of “chief industrial importance’, and eight are appointed every three years 
by the Member States selected for that purpose by the Government delegates to 
the International Labour Conference, excluding the Government delegates of 
the eight chief industrial states. The eight countries holding permanent seats on 
the Governing Body by reason of their industrial importance are: Belgium, 
Canada, China, France, Great Britain, India, the Netherlands, and the United 
States of America. The elective seat holders, as a result of the election held 
at the Paris Conference in November 1945, are: Australia, Brazil, Chile, Egypt, 
Mexico, Peru, Poland and Sweden. 

The Paris Conference elections resulted also in the appointment of eight 
Employers’ representatives from India, the United Kingdom, South Africa, China, 
Denmark, France, Mexico and the United States; and of eight Workers’ repre- 
sentatives from the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Sweden, 
Australia, China, Canada (Percy Bengough) and Mexico. 

Mr. Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., LL.D., Deputy Minister of Labour, is the 
Canadian Government Representative on the Governing Body, and Mr. Percy 
Bengough, President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, is the 
Workers’ Representative. Canada has a deputy member on the Employers’ 
group in Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary of the Industrial Relations Committee 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto. 


Meetings during the Fiscal Year 

The Governing Body held three regular sessions during the year under 
review: its Ninety-fifth in Quebec City June 21-27; and its Ninety-sixth and 
Ninety-seventh at Paris in October and November. The Canadian Government 
was represented at each of these meetings. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The various international committees which have been set up at different 
times have given most valuable assistance to the International Labour Office in 
its diverse tasks. They comprise committees of the Governing Body, mixed 
committees on which the Governing Body is represented, and committees of 
experts. Some of these committees are especially qualified to represent the 
interests and desires of certain categories of workers, manual or non-manual; 
others are intended rather to aid the Office in various fields of scientific research. 

Of the standing committees which have been appointed by the Governing 
Body, Canada is represented as a full or deputy member of the Committees on 
Finance, Constitutional Questions, Standing Orders, Employment, Periodical 
Reports, Cost of Living, and Agricultural work. These committees are composed 
exclusively of members of the Governing Body. 

Of the various other committees which have been set up, membership in 
which is not confined to the Governing Body itself, Canada has representation on 
the following: Mixed Advisory Agricultural; Management; Public Works; 
Accident Prevention; Social Insurance; Automatic Coupling; Industrial Hygiene; 
Workers’ Spare Time; Women’s Work; Statistical Experts; Unemployment 
Insurance and Placing; the Joint Maritime Commission; and Industrial Com- 
mittees for certain of the major world industries, to which reference has already 
been made. / 

The Joint Maritime Commission, the first representative standing commis- 
sion to be established, is the most important and consists of nine shipowners, nine 
seamen and two members of the Governing Body. It is the only committee which 
is not tripartite, as governments are not represented thereon. Its first session was 
held at Geneva in November 1920, since which time it has been regularly con- 
sulted by the Governing Body on all matters of maritime interest, including those 
placed on the agenda of the special maritime sessions of the International Labour 
Conference, of which there have been six, resulting in the adoption of fifteen 
Conventions and eight Recommendations for the regulation of maritime 
employment . 

The shipowners of Canada are represented on the Commission at present by 
Mr. A. L. W. MacCallum, Shipping Federation of Canada, Montreal; while 
Canadian seamen have a deputy member on the Commission in the person of 
Mr. W. A. MacDonald, National Association of Marine Engineers, Halifax, 
N.S. The Commission is to be reconstituted at the Twenty-eighth (Maritime) 
Session of the International Labour Conference in Seattle, opening in June 1946. 
The Commission did not hold any meetings during the year under review. 


Proposep AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE I.L.O. 


A Conference Delegation (or working party) on Constitutional Questions 
was appointed by the Twenty-seventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference at Paris in November 1945, “to review all outstanding questions 
relating to the Constitution and constitutional practice of the Organization”. The 
Delegation consists of 12 members, six representing Governments, three 
employers and three workers, under the chairmanship of Mr. G. Myrddin Evans, 
Chairman of the Governing Body and Deputy Secretary of the British Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. 

The Delegation met in London from January 21 to February 15, 1946 and in 
its report presented important proposals for amending the Constitution of the 
Organization and for improving its machinery. The report was referred to 
Governments for their observations with a view to their consideration by the 
Twenty-ninth Session of the Conference to be held in Montreal in September 
1946. . 
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The impending dissolution of the League of Nations, of which the Organiza- 
tion was a semi-autonomous part, made certain amendments in the I.L.O. 
Constitution necessary. The Paris Conference approved certain urgent amend- 
ments: (1) to enable any members of the United Nations to join the I.L.0.; (2) to 
permit the Organization to make financial arrangements with the United Nations 
or to make its own; (3) to permit amendments in the Constitution to be made 
by the I.L.O. itself instead of requiring the approval of members of the League of 
Nations Council. 

The problems of federal countries with respect to ratification of Conventions 
received special attention and a recommendation was made that in such countries, 
where the Provinces or States have, or share, jurisdiction over labour matters, the 
Federal Government should make arrangements for the reference to the Provin- 
cial or State legislative authorities of those Conventions and Recommendations 
over whose subject-matter its power is limited, with a view to appropriate action. 
The Committee also recommended that the Federal Government should arrange, 
with the concurrence of the Governments concerned, for periodical consultation 
between the Federal and Provincial authorities, in which representatives of 
workers’ and employers’ organizations should participate in an appropriate 
manner, with a view to promoting co-ordinated action to give effect to such 
Conventions and Recommendations. 

These proposals are to be discussed at a meeting of representatives of federal 
countries with the Delegation in Montreal in May. 


Liaison Witu THE Unrrep NATIONS 


At the close of the fiscal year negotiations were under way between Commit- 
tees of the I.L.O. and of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
to bring the Organization into relationship with the United Nations on terms to 
be determined by agreement. 
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To His Excellency Field Marshal the Right Honourable the Viscount Alexander 
peo, BGG. G.C.M.G., C.S1, 053.0," MC. fLD., ADC. 
Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of the Dominion of Canada. 


May It Puease Your EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the accom- 
panying report of the Deputy Minister on the work of the Department of 
Labour of the Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1947, all 
of which is respectfully submitted. 


Humpuerey MircHeE.., 
Minister of Labour 
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REPORT 
OF THE 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 
FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1947 


To THE HonouraBLe Humpurey MircuHet, 
MINISTER OF LABOUR. 


Si1r,—I have the honour to submit a report of the work of the Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1947. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ARTHUR MaAcNaAmMara, © 


Deputy Minster of Labour 
October 1, 1947. 


I—OUTLINE OF ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1946-47 


INTRODUCTION 


The Department of Labour was established in 1900, under the authority of 
the Conciliation Act passed in that year, the relevant provisions of which now 
appear in the Labour Department Act (R.S8.C. 1927, chap. 111). 

The history of the Department has appeared in former Annual Reports and 
is not, therefore, repeated in this Report. 

During the fiscal year the Department administered the following statutes: 
Conciliation and Labour Act; The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act; Govern- 
ment Annuities Act; The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942; and 
The Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. The Fair Wages Orders in 
Council relating to Government contracts for equipment and supplies are enforced 
by the Department. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Board is responsible, under the Minister 
of Labour, for the administration of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
1944 (Order in Council P.C. 1003, February 17, 1944). These Regulations 
suspended the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

The Government’s wartime wages policy, as set forth in Order in Council 
P.C. 9384, of December 9, 1943, as amended, was administered by the National 
War Labour Board and Regional Boards. Wage control, with the exception of 
applications pending at November 30, 1946, was terminated by Order in Council 
P.C. 4904, effective December 1, 1946. 

The amendments of 1946 to the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, defined 
the relation between the Department of Labour and the National Employment 
Service, established by the Unemployment Insurance Commission in accordance 
with the Act. 
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Under the National Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 1945, the Depart- 
ment was also responsible for the administration of a number of measures, such 
as Orders in Council dealing with special aspects and problems in the field of 
labour supply, which it was deemed expedient to continue in force during the 
reconversion period. 

At March 31, 1946, there were 1,403 persons on the staff of the Department 
of Labour; at March 31, 1947, there were 860! persons on the staff. The decrease 
of 543 during the year was the result of the conclusion of certain activities 
connected with the war and the immediate postwar period. 

A brief reference to the activities of the Department during the fiscal year is 
given in this chapter. Detailed information will be found in the chapters which 
follow. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The conciliation work of the Industrial Relations Branch stems from two 
pieces of legislation. Conciliation of a general nature may be invoked under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. Conciliation machinery is 
also provided by the Wartime Labour Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 10038 
of February 17, 1944), as amended, in respect of all industries covered by the 
Regulations. 

Subsequent to the termination of control of wages, and looking forward to 
returning to the provinces jurisdiction over certain industries which during the 
war were specifically subjected to Dominion control as war industries, important 
legislative changes were made by Order in Council P.C. 302, of January 30, 1947. 

A full account of these legislative changes will be found in Chapters II and 
III of this Report. | 


Farr Wacss Po.icy 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion Government was originally adopted 
in 1900 as a Resolution of the House of Commons. Its purpose was to ensure 
that all government contracts should contain provisions to secure the payment 
of wages generally accepted as current for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work was to be performed, for the character or class of work in 
which such workmen were to be engaged. 

Subsequently, a series of Orders in Council expressed the purpose of the 
Fair wages Policy in greater detail. In addition, the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act, 1930, superseded by the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act 
of 1935, made special provision for giving effect to the policy in regard to 
contracts for building and construction( “A” conditions), but other contracts 
continued to be covered by Order in Council. 

New minimum rates of pay were established by Order in Council P.C. 3884, 
of May 30, 1941, applicable to contracts for the manufacture of various classes 
of government supplies and equipment (“B” conditions). Order in Council 
P.C. 7679, of October 4, 1941, made these conditions applicable to all employees 
in an establishment of any contractor engaged in the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment for the Government. 

By Order in Council P.C. 6801, of November 23, 1940, Regulations under 
the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, made the Deputy Minister 
of Labour responsible for the enforcement of wage rates specified in fair wage 
schedules, and established a procedure for the settlement of claims. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1947, the Department of Labour 
issued 486 fair wage schedules and collected amounts due from employers who 

1This figure does not include staff of the Unemployment Insurance Commission or of the National 


Employment Service, the combined staffs of which totalled 8,500 at March 31, 1947, as compared with 9,896 
at March 31, 1946. 
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had failed to pay the wages prescribed by fair wage schedules in Government 
contracts, or the minimum rates specified in Order in Council P.C. 7679, of 
October 4, 1941. 

The Department of Labour continued to be responsible for concurrence in 
the recommendations for the establishment of prevailing rates of pay for 
prevailing rates employees of the Government. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION CO-OPERATION BOARD 


The Industrial Production Co-operation Board, which was created by Order 
in Council P.C. 162, of January 18, 1944, for the purpose of promoting the growth 
cf Labour-Management Production Committees in war industries, continued 
during the fiscal year to encourage the extension of this form of joint consulta- 
tion in industry. 

The number of Labour-Management Production Committees of which the 
Board had a record at April 1, 1946, was 444, covering 218,661 workers. At 
the ser of the fiscal year, 511 committees, covering 247,692 workers, were 
recorded. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COoMMISSION-NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


It was found during the war that the Employment Service was called upon 
to perform many functions which did not fall within the scope of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, such as the movement of agricultural workers, placement 
of the physically handicapped, and vocational guidance. 

During the fiscal year, by an amendment to Section 88 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, it was provided that the Commission shall organize and 
maintain an Employment Service for Canada and, in respect of the administration 
of that Service, shall be responsible to the Minister of Labour. 

The following was also added to Section 88 by the same amendment: “The 
Commission shall assume and carry out such other duties and responsibilities 
as the Governor in Council, on the recommendation of the Minister, may require 
from time to time and, in respect of such other duties and responsibilities, shall 
be responsible to the Minister”. 


CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour is responsible for 
administering the various training projects known under the general title of 
Canadian Vocational Training, and authorized by the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act of 1942. 

The amount of training during the fiscal year was greater than that for any 
other fiscal year since training was inaugurated. Training enrolment of 
ex-service personnel reached its peak during the early months of the fiscal year 
and accounted for an enrolment of 97,643 out of a gross training enrolment of 
136,704 for the year. 

All training was carried on under Dominion-Provincial Agreements, as In 
previous years. } 

The Vocational Training Advisory Council continued during the year to 
advise the Minister of Labour with regard to the training program in general. 


GovERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


From September 1, 1908, the date when the Act became operative, to March 
31, 1947, individual contracts and certificates issued totalled 194,623, and net 


receipts totalled $390,790,519.75. ; 
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During the fiscal year under review, 43,585. contracts and certificates were 
recorded, with net receipts amounting to $72,009,764.42. Group contracts in 
effect at the end of the fiscal year numbered 612, with 70,996 registrants. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


During the year, the Research and Statistics Branch continued the collection, 
analysis and publication of statistics and other information on wage rates and 
hours of labour, strikes and lockouts, collective agreements, labour organization, 
unemployment among trade union members, fatal industrial accidents, placement 
operations of the National Employment Service, occupational research, prevailing 
labour conditions on an industrial and geographical basis, and employment 
forecasts. In addition, several special projects were carried out. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


The Labour Gazette—As in former years, The Labour Gazette published 
information concerning labour legislation, employment and unemployment, 
wages and hours of labour, price trends and the cost, of living, industrial rela- 
tions, industrial disputes, conciliation, activities of labour organizations, collective 
agreements, vocational training activities, rehabilitation of discharged members 
of the Armed Forces, industrial health and accidents, women in industry, employ- 
ment and training of youth, the National Employment Service, activities of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the provincial Departments of 
Labour and Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the decisions of the National 
War Labour Board. 


The Labour Gazette also contained articles on industrial, social and eco- 
nomic conditions in Great Britain, the United States and other countries. 
Proceedings of the International Labour Organization and the World Federation 
of Trade Unions were reported upon. 


Information Branch—In keeping with the policy of the Department to 
inform the public, not only in regard to the legislation which it administers, 
but also on the activities of the several branches of the Department, 460 news 
releases were issued by the Information Branch during the year. 


Labour Legislation.—Information concerning labour legislation both in Can- 
ada and abroad was made available through special publications and through 
the Labour Gazette. 

Annual publications issued during the fiscal year included the Annual 
Report on Labour Legislation in Canada in 1945; Workmen’s Compensation in 
Canada, A Comparison of Provincial Laws; and Provincial Labour Standards 


Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages and 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


The Library.—As in former years, the library served as an information 
centre for the officers of the Department and, subject to their requirements, its 
services were available to the general public. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF Ex-SeErvicr PERSONNEL 


The chief functions of the Department of Labour in the re-establishment 
program were to assist ex-service personnel in their return to pre-enlistment 
employment, to place them in new employment, or to provide training to enable 
them to acquire special skills before seeking employment. 

In the carrying out of this program the Department of Labour was made 
responsible for the administration of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act and of special facilities with the National Employment Service for the 
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placement of ex-service personnel, and for providing vocational and pre-matricu- 
lation training. 

_ During the fiscal year, a large number of men and women were discharged 
from the Armed Forces and they, together with many of those discharged 
prior to April 1, 1946, were either seeking employment or desirous of availing 
themselves of training facilities. | 

The provisions of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1942, as 
amended by Orders in Council, were consolidated in the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act, 1946. 

Good progress was made in the rehabilitation program within the year. 
Enrolment of ex-service personnel for training reached its peak in the early 
months of the fiscal year and accounted for an enrolment of 97,643 out of a 
gross enrolment of 136,704 in Canadian Vocational Training during the year. 

The Veterans Placement Division of the National Employment Service 
co-operated with the Department of Veterans Affairs concerning the re-establish- 
ment of ex-service personnel and, together with the Special Placements Division, 
the Executive and Professional Division, and the Bureau of Technical Personnel, 
was successful in placing a large number in employment. 

The final report of the Royal Commission on Veterans’ Qualifications was 
tabled in the House of Commons on June 27, 1946. Among other things, the 
report of the Commission advocated that early action be taken by the provinces 
to effect uniformity in the matter of trades and apprenticeship training and 
standards. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION 


National Registration was discontinued as from August 15, 1946, with the 
revocation of the National Registration Regulations, 1940, by Order in Council 
P.C. 3449. The Order in Council revoking the Regulations annulled every 
offence committed against the Regulations in respect of which no penalty or 
punishment had been imposed before August 15, 1946, and provided that on or 
after that date no legal proceedings were to be instituted or continued in respect 
of any offences against the Regulations. 

During the four and one-half months period from the beginning of the 
fiscal year until the date of revocation of the Regulations, there were 101,032 
new registrations recorded and 243,588 replacement registration certificates 
issued. 


NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE CIVILIAN REGULATIONS 


On March 31, 1947, the National Selective Service Civilian Regulations were 
revoked by Order in Council P.C. 1166, and the few controls continued during 
the year under the Regulations came to an end. The Labour Exit Permit 
system and control over postponed conscientious objectors in the performance 
of alternative service terminated earlier in the fiscal year. 


Labour Exit Permits—The Labour Exit Permit Regulations, which were 
designed to prevent loss of manpower by prohibiting residents of Canada in 
designated occupations from emigrating for the purpose of seeking or entering 
employment outside of Canada, came to an end with the passing of Order in 
Council P.C. 657, of February 20, 1947, which revoked Part IV of the National 
Selective Service Civilian Regulations governing the granting of Labour Exit 
Permits. 

Alternative Service—Control over conscientious objectors for the perform- 
ance of alternative service in lieu of military service ended on August 15, 1946, 
through the revocation of Part IIA and Subsection (3) of Section 608 of the 
National Selective Service Civilian Regulations by Order in Council P.C. 3030, 
of July 18, 1946. 
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Prisoners of War.—Following the decision to return all prisoners of war 
to the United Kingdom, progressively and as quickly as transportation became 
available, all prisoners of war had left Canada for Europe by the end of 1946. 


Bureau of Technical Personnel.—The regional offices of the Bureau of 
Technical Personnel were closed as of March 31, 1947, and employment operations 
involving technical personnel in the field became the sole responsibility of the 
Executive and Professional Division of the National Employment Service. The 
Bureau in Ottawa continues to be responsible for the national roster of scientific 
personnel and related activities, and acts in an advisory capacity in connection 
with field operations. 


Farm Labour—Under the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Program, 
there were, as in previous years, organized movements of labour for farm work. 
Arrangements were again entered into for the exchange of workers and equip- 
ment with the United States, for the harvesting of grain, potatoes and tobacco. 

Arrangements were made to select and bring to Canada 4,000 Polish 
veterans for farm work. A Canadian mission went to Italy and 2,876 veterans 
were selected. These ex-soldiers arrived in Canada in November and December, 
1946, and were all placed on farms throughout the provinces and, from all 
indications, they are rapidly adapting themselves to life on Canadian farms. 
At the close of the fiscal year arrangements were being made for the selection 
of the remainder of the quota. 

Some 4,000 prisoners of war were retained for farm labour and for the 
sugar beet industry until the harvest was over, when they were returned to 
Britain. Conscientious objectors were employed on farms until August 15, 1946, 
when control over their employment was terminated. Canadian Japanese also 
continued to assist in farm work during the year. 

Delegates to the annual Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Conference held 
in December, 1946, were unanimously of the opinion that the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Program should be continued in 1947. Order in Council P.C. 727, 
of March 13, 1947, authorized the Minister of Labour, on behalf of the Dominion 
Government, to enter into farm labour agreements with the various provinces. 


Woods Labour.—The usual woods labour publicity campaign was undertaken 
by the Department in the autumn. Farmers were again encouraged to accept 
employment in the woods in the slack season of agriculture. Other sources of 
labour for woods operations included approximately 1,000 Canadian Japanese. 
Following the decision to return all prisoners of war to Great Britain by the 
end of 1946, the withdrawal of these men from woods work was commenced 
in May and completed early in July. The termination of control over postponed 
conscientious objectors meant a loss to the industry of those who had been 
employed in woods operations. 

Movements of woods labour from border areas in the Provinces of Quebec 
and New Brunswick to the United States continued in 1946-47. Early in June, 
arrangements were made with the United States Employment Service for the 
movement of 500 unemployed workers in the Sydney area of Cape Breton for 
temporary woods work in Maine. 


NATIONAL SELECTIVE Servick MosBtInizaAtion REGULATIONS 


The National Selective Service Mobilization Regulations, 1944, were revoked 
as from August 15, 1946, by Order in Council P.C. 3449. The Order in Council 
revoking the Regulations annulled every offence committed against the Regula- 
tions in respect of which no penalty or punishment had been imposed before 
August 15, 1946, and provided that on or after that date no legal proceedings 
were to be instituted or continued in respect of any offence against the 
Regulations. 
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INDUSTRIAL SELECTION AND RELEASE PLAN 


Having fulfilled its purpose of speeding up the release of members of the 
ae atten he snares work during the early stages of reconversion, the 
ndustrial Selection and Release Plan was terminated at the end of 
by Order in Council P.C. 2093. pba ne 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF JAPANESE IN CANADA 


The number of persons of Japanese origin in Canada at March 31, 1947 
was 20,645. Of this number, 66-2 per cent were Canadian-born, 12-4 per cent 
were naturalized Canadians, and 21-4 per cent were Japanese Nationals. 

Between May and December, 1946, five ships sailed from Vancouver for 
Japan, carrying 3,964 voluntary repatriates. | 

The appeal from the judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada upon the 
validity of Orders in Council P.C. 7355, P.C. 7356 and P.C. 7357, all dated 
December 15, 1945, concerning deportation and denaturalization, taken to the 
Privy Council by the Co-operative Committee on Japanese Canadians, was 
heard in July, 1946. The Privy Council’s decision, handed down in December, 
1946, declared the Orders in Council to be entra vires in whole. 

The Dominion Government, in January, 1947, revoked Orders in Council 
P.C. 7356 and P.C. 7357, and certain clauses of P.C. 7355, leaving in effect only 
the clauses authorizing Government assistance to voluntary repatriates. 


NATIONAL War LABOUR BOARD 


At the outbreak of war the Government took initial steps to combat the 
inflationary forces which experience had shown to be a natural corollary of 
uncontrolled economies in wartime. 

A series of Orders in Council were issued to provide for a system of wage 
and salary control covering substantially all gainfully employed persons in 
Canadian industry. 

During its currency the Wartime Wages Control Order was administered 
by the National War Labour Board and nine Regional (provinces) War Labour 
Boards. The Western Labour Board administered the Wartime Wages Control 
Order on defence projects in Alberta, British Columbia, the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories, in so far as Canadian employees on such projects were 
concerned, until March 31, 1946, at which date the former jurisdiction of the 
Western Labour Board passed to the National War Labour Board and the 
Regional Boards for Alberta and British Columbia, within their respective 
jurisdictions. 

Wage control was ended by Order in Council P.C. 4904, of November 28, 
1946, which revoked Part 2 of the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, in its 
entirety as from December 1, 1946, except that the provisions were to continue 
to apply to applications pending before a War Labour Board on November 30, 
1946. Wage control in Canada was finally terminated on March 31, 1947, by 
Order in Council P.C. 1166. 

The Wartime Salaries Order, which had been administered by the Minister 
of National Revenue, was rescinded on November 30, 1946. 


DOoMINION-PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS OF LABOUR 


A Dominion-Provincial Conference of Ministers of Labour was held in 
Ottawa in October, 1946, for the purpose of considering certain proposals on 
Dominion and provincial labour legislation in regard to collective bargaining 
and conciliation, submitted by the Minister of Labour on behalf of the Dominion 
Government. 
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Embodied in the proposals of the Dominion Government was the view that 
the principle of union recognition, the right of employees to organize, the legal 
recognition of collective bargaining rights, and the prohibition of unfair prac- 
tices by employers and unions, which have been recognized and given effect 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 1008, 
of February 17, 1944), as a war measure, should be continued in the post-war 
period. To this end, the Dominion Government was prepared to revive the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and to amend it to carry forward the 
principles contained in Order in Council P.C. 1003 in regard to industries under 
Dominion jurisdiction. 

The proposals contained a recommendation that ways and means might be 
found to bring about uniformity of legislation in this field, as between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, and suggested that this might be achieved by con- 
current Dominion-Provincial legislation, or by the Provinces agreeing to 
Dominion administration in some important areas within provincial jurisdiction, 
or by voluntary action by the Provinces in line with what the Dominion proposes 
in its own field. 

The Conference recommended that a draft Bill should be prepared by the 
Dominion Department of Labour, covering the proposals submitted to the 
Conference in so far as they are within Federal jurisdiction, the draft Bill to be 
submitted to the Ministers of Labour for the Provinces for their consideration 
and advice. 

It was also recommended by the Conference that Dominion-Provincial 
Labour conferences be convened annually by the Dominion Minister of Labour. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENT LABOUR OFFICIALS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The International Association of Government Labour Officials of the 
United States and Canada met for the first time since 1943 at Milwaukee, Wis- 
eonsin, September 30 to October 2, 1946. The Conference was attended by 
representatives from the Department of Labour and the Quebec and British 
Columbia Departments of Labour, the United States Department of Labor 
and a number of State Labor Departments. 

The Conference was concerned with the consideration of postwar labour 
standards. Topics which came up for discussion included: school attendance 
ard child labour laws; apprenticeship and on-the-iob trainine: employment of 
disabled workers; employment opportunities for women, problems of unemploy- 
ment, equal pay, and hours of work; provision for safety and health on the 
job through adequate appropriations for Departments of Labour, through safety 
codes and training of factory inspectors; supervision of conditions of migratory 
ee particularly agricultural workers who follow the crops from one region 
oO another. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The Department of Labour, as liaison agent between the Government and 
the International Labour Organization, was called upon to participate very 
actively in the Organization’s program for the year under review. Canada was 
host to the International Labour Conference for the first time, when the 
Twenty-ninth Session of the Conference was held in Montreal in September 
and October, 1946. The Department, therefore, was responsible for many of the 
physical arrangements essential to the success of the Conference. The Minister 
of Labour for Canada, the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, was elected President 
of the Conference. Several of the senior officials of the Department attended 
as technical advisers to the two Government delegates. 
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Officials of the Department of Labour also participated in an important 
regional labour conference of American States members of the ILO which was 
held in Mexico City in April, 1946, and again in a maritime session of the 
Conference held in Seattle in June, 1946, as well as in meetings of five of the 
recently established standing ILO Committees for the major world industries. 

During the year, the Department of Labour continued to maintain close 
liaison with the Department of External Affairs, the Department of Transport, 
and other Government departments, as well as with Provincial Governments, not 
only in connection with the preparatory work incidental to Canada’s participa- 
tion im these various meetings, but also with respect to the follow-up work 
resulting from the decisions reached. 

By an agreement signed on December 14, 1946, the ILO, although retaining 
its identity as a separate organization, was brought into official relationship 
with the United Nations. 
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Ii.—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The conciliation work of the Industrial Relations Branch stems from two 
pieces of legislation and is treated hereunder in separate sections, in keeping 
with the legislative source from which the authority of the Branch is derived. 

Conciliation machinery is provided by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 1003), February 17, 1944, in respect of all 
industries covered by these Regulations with a view to the peaceful negotiation 
of collective agreements. Certain requirements of the Regulations must have 
been complied with before such machinery may be invoked. The efforts of the 
Industrial Relations Officers may, if unsuccessful, be followed by the establish- 
ment of a Conciliation Board. 

Conciliation of a more general nature may also be invoked under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act (Chapter 110, R.S.C., 1927). 
Under this Act, Federal intervention is, in the main, restricted to industries over 
which the Dominion Government has constitutional jurisdiction, or industries 
over which its jurisdiction has been extended by virtue of the War Measures 
Act (extended under the terms of the National Emergency Transitional Powers 
Act, 1945). Within this field, conciliation may take place in regard to any 
strike or situation which, in the opinion of the Minister of Labour, calls for 
expedient measures. Such disputes are, however, distinct from and in addition 
to those coming within the provisions of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. 


CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS REGULATIONS 


Sections 11 to 14 of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations provide for 
conciliation machinery to attempt settlement of disputes where negotiations for 
an agreement following certification of bargaining representatives, or negotiations 
for the renewal of an existing agreement, have been unsuccessfully continued 
for thirty days. Disputes of this nature are referred to the Minister of Labour 
by the Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) or by the Provincial Boards 
in their respective jurisdiction. A Conciliation Officer is then appointed to 
confer with the parties and endeavour to effect an agreement. If the Conciliation 
Officer is unable to bring about settlement of the matters in dispute and reports 
that in his view an agreement might be facilitated by the appointment of a 
Conciliation Board, a Board is then established by the Minister of Labour. 
The duty of such a Board is to endeavour to effect an agreement between the 
parties on the matters in dispute and report its findings and recommendations 
to the Minister. 

In establishing a Conciliation Board, each of the parties to the negotiations 
is required to nominate one person’ for membership on the Board. The two 
members so appointed are then requested to recommend a third person as 
Chairman. If they fail to agree, the Minister of Labour appoints a Chairman. 

During the fiscal year 1946-47, 188 cases were dealt with under the con- 
ciliation provisions of the Regulations. Of these cases, 70 were settled through 
the efforts of Conciliation Officers without recourse to Board procedure. 

Of the 58 cases concerning which reports were received as of March él, 
1947, 30 settlements were effected either during Board proceedings or subsequent 
to Board reports. In only three cases did strikes occur following receipt by 
the parties of the Reports of Conciliation Boards. 


ae For legislative changes covering the period April 1, 1947, to May 15, 1947, see Chapter 
entitled “Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) and Associated Provincial Boards”. 
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ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE WARTIME LABO 
RELATIONS REGULATIONS, BY INDUSTRIES, APRIL 1, 1946, cs 
TO MARCH 31, 1947 
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Transportation, Communication and Public Utilities— 
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ANALYSIS OF CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR 
RELATIONS REGULATIONS, BY DISPOSITION OF CASES 
APRIL 1, 1946, TO MARCH 31, 1947 


Applications for intervention received during fiscal year ending 
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As of March 31, 1947, the status of these 188 cases was as follows: 


Cases disposed of by Conciliation Officers during the fiscal year... 70 
Cases wherein Conciliation Officers had not reported by March 31, 
194 


Cases wherein Conciliation Boards had reported during the fiscal 
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As of March 31, 1947, the disposition of the 58 cases wherein Conciliation 
Boards had reported during the fiscal year was as follows: 


Settlements reported by Boards.........sseeeeee reece rere cececs 15 
Settlements reached as result of further negotiations following 
receipt of Boards’ reports........-+.s+eeeee- beeen eee eee 15 
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ANALYSIS OF CASES CONSIDERED UNDER CONCILIATION PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS REGULATIONS, BY PROVINCES, 
APRIL 1, 1946, TO MARCH 31, 1947 
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In addition to the above, there were 13 cases which came within the juris- 
diction of the National Board. 


CONCILIATION AND LABouR Act 


The Conciliation and Labour Act (Chap. 110, R.S.C., 1927) is a consolidation 
of the Conciliation Act of 1900 and the Railway Labour Disputes Act, 1903. 
Among other things, it empowers the Minister of Labour to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of any trade dispute, to appoint a conciliator on 
the application of employers or workmen interested, and on the application 
of both parties to appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators. Other provisions relate 
to the registration of Conciliation Boards constituted for the purpose of settling 
disputes between employers other than any railway employer and workmen, 
having a constitution, by-laws and regulations, or any body or association 
authorized by an agreement in writing made between employers other than 
railway employers and workmen to deal with such disputes; and to the appoint- 
ment of a Conciliation Committee in cases of railway disputes. There is no 
jurisdictional limit expressed in the Act, but normally its provisions are utilized, 
in industries which are clearly within provincial jurisdiction, only upon the 
joint request of the parties or upon the express request or consent of the pro- 
vincial authorities concerned. 

For the purpose of administering this Act and complementary legislation 
the Department maintains an Industrial Relations Branch. The headquarters 
of the Branch, comprising a Director of Industrial Relations and staff, is located 
in Ottawa. Other Industrial Relations Officers are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, and Fredericton, N.B. 

On January 30, 1947, Order in Council P.C. 4020 of June 6, 1941, as amended, 
was revoked by the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 302. For administra- 
tive and statistical purposes, Order in Council P.C. 4020 had (since the revoca- 
tion of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act on March 20, 1944, and to 
the extent that its provisions were not inconsistent with the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003) been treated as ancillary to the Conciliation 
and Labour Act. 

Under Section 5 of Order in Council P.C. 4020, Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioners appointed by the Minister of Labour were enabled, upon direction 
of the Minister, to examine any allegation that any person had been discharged 
or discriminated against for the reason that he was a member of or working 
on behalf of a trade union, or that any person had been coerced or intimicated 
to induce him to join a trade union. The Minister of Labour was empovrvered 
to issue whatever order he deemed necessary to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of a Commissioner, such order to be final and binding upon the 
employer and employees concerned and any other person concerned , 

Section 8 of Order in Council P.C. 4020 empowered the Minister of Labour 
to appoint an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission for the purpose of 
investigating any situation which might interfere with the effective transition 
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to a peacetime economy in Canada. Such Commissions were required to report 
their findings and recommendations to the Minister of Labour, who might take 
whatever steps he deemed necessary and desirable to give effect to their 
recommendations. 

With the adoption of Order in Council P.C. 302, the principal fea 
Order in Council P.C. 4020 became an integral part of the Wartime Faber 
Relations Regulations. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1947, officers of the Industrial 
Relations Branch were called upon to deal with 112 industrial disputes, involv- 
ing 138,227 workers employed in 763 separate establishments, under the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act and Order in Council P.C. 4020. These disputes are 
distinct from those dealt with under the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1003. The large number of establishments affected was accounted for 
mainly by the logging and lumbering strike in British Columbia, in which some 
416 employers were involved. By comparison with the previous fiscal year 
the number of disputes was smaller, but the number of workers was much larger. 
In the fiscal year 1945-46, under this legislation officers of the Industrial 
Relations Branch dealt with 125 industrial disputes, involving 80,064 workers 
employed in 412 establishments. 

A statistical analysis of the disputes which received attention under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour Act and under Order in Council 
P.C. 4020 during the fiscal year 1946-47 follows: 


ANALYSIS OF DISPUTES BY INDUSTRIES 
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MAJOR ISSUES INVOLVED 
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DISPOSITION 
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DATA CONCERNING CASES DISPOSED OF BY INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INQUIRY COMMISSIONERS UNDER SECTION 5 
OF ORDER IN COUNCIL P.C. 4020 
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STATISTICAL RECORD OF STRIKES AND LocKoUTS IN CANADA By CALENDAR 
YEARS 


References and figures in the following statement pertain to all industrial 
disputes in Canada without any distinction as to whether they are dealt with 
under Dominion or provincial legislation. < 

A record of strikes and lockouts in Canada has been maintained by the 
Department since its establishment in 1900. Tables are published each month in 
The Labour Gazette of strikes and lockouts in existence during the month, giving 
particulars as to duration, cause, method of settlement and result of each strike. 
A review, with a statistical analysis for each calendar year, is published as 
early as possible in the year following. A strike or lockout included as such in 
the record is a cessation of work involving six or more employees for at least 
one working day or a number of workers for part of a day, causing a time loss 
of ten or more man-working days. The statistical compilation includes only 
workers directly involved, that is, those on strike or locked out, but the employees 
indirectly affected, that is, unable to work because of the work stoppage, are 
shown in footnotes when the number is important. 

Notification of the occurrence of a strike or lockout is sent immediately to 
the Director of Industrial Relations by officers of the Department throughout 
Canada and in applicable cases by officers of Provincial Departments of 
Labour. Information is also obtained from representatives of the workers 
involved, from the employers concerned and from other sources. A statement 
as to each strike, showing causes, dates, results, etc., is obtained, if possible, 
from representatives of the parties to the dispute. 

The number of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1946 was only slightly 
higher than in 1945 but the number of workers involved showed a considerable 
increase over the figures for 1945, and the resulting time loss was more than three 
times as great in 1946 as in 1945. 

During the calendar year 1946, there were 228 strikes and lockouts in 
existence. These involved 139,474 workers and caused a time loss of more than 
4.500.000 days. The comparable figures for the preceding year are 197 strikes, 
96,068 workers and 1,457,000 man-days of idleness. In 1919, the first full year 
following World War I, 336 strikes were recorded, involving 149,000 workers, 
with a time loss of 3,400,000 days. This time loss exceeded any other year in 
the record prior to 1946. 

The total amount of idleness due to strikes and lockouts in the calendar 
year 1946 was about five days in every 1,000 days of working time. Comparative 
figures for certain earlier years are: 1945, one and two-thirds days; 1944, 
one-half day; 1943, 1-1 days; for each of the two preceding years about one- 
half day; and for 1919, the estimate is 6-4 days. Each wage and salary worker 
lost on the average about 1-5 days in 1946 and one-half day in 1945. For 1919, 
the estimate is 2 days. ;0 

As in 1919, the year 1946 was one of reconversion to peacetime activity, 
with accompanying industrial disturbance. Weekly earnings declined when 
weekly hours and overtime pay were reduced, with the result that demands for 
increases in wages were made in order to maintain take-home pay and to off- 
set increase in the cost of living. The demand for increased wages was, there- 
fore, the principal cause of most of the larger strikes during the year. 

Most of the strikes which involved large numbers of workers were of 
unusually long duration, with the result that about 90 per cent of the time loss 
during the year was caused by a few strikes. These included loggers and wood- 
workers in British Columbia, rubber products factory workers in Ontario, 
workers in primary iron and steel plants in Ontario and Nova Scotia, textile 
eorkers in Montreal and Valleyfield, Que., electrical apparatus factory workers 
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in Hamilton and Toronto, Ont., motor vehicle plant workers in Chatham and 
Windsor, Ont., seamen on the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence, and metal 
miners in British Columbia. | 

Employment in manufacturing is much greater than in any other industry 
and strikes in this group caused more than 80 per cent of all time loss during 
the year. Ten per cent of the total time loss was recorded in logging; about five 
per cent in mining; only one per cent—an unusually small proportion—in coal 
mining; and slightly more than one per cent in transportation. 

The demand for increases in wages was the major issue in about 30 per cent 
of the total number of strikes, and in combination with questions involving 
unionism it was the most important cause in many other cases. About one-half 
of all strikes were primarily due to this cause, and the time loss resulting from 
these was about 95 per cent of the total time loss. 

Since the passing of Order in Council P.C. 1003, on February 17, 1944, 
recognition of the union has seldom been an issue in industrial disputes, but 
during the calendar year 1946 other questions involving unionism, such as union 
security, discharge of workers for union activity, ete., caused one-third of the 
strikes, although most of these were coupled with demands for increase in wages. 

The settlement of 108 strikes was effected through various government 
agencies, 46 strikes being settled by conciliation, federal or provincial, 49 by 
labour boards, etc., and 13 by reference to arbitration. Of the 62 referred to 
various boards or to arbitration for final settlement work was resumed following 
conciliation in 22 cases. 

A comptete survey of strikes and lockouts in Canada during 1946 was pub- 
lished in The Labour Gazette, March issue, 1947, pp. 421-51. Comparative figures 
(see Table I below) and charts covering the period 1901-1946 are included in 
the survey. 

The annual review giving available information as to strikes and lockouts 
in other countries during 1946 was published in The Labour Gazette, March 
issue, 1947, pp. 452-56. Many countries, however, which formerly reported are 
not now doing so owing to conditions resulting from the war. 
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TABLE I.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1946 
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Year 


Number 
Beginning 
During 
the Year 


Number of 
Strikes and 
Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Year 


All Industries 


Number Number 


Time Loss 


of of in Man- 
Employers | Workers Working 
Involved Days 

99 285 24, 089 737, 808 
125 532 12,709 203,301 
175 1,124 38, 408 858, 959 
103 591 11,420 192,890 
96 332 127513 246, 138 
150 965 23, 382 378, 276 
188 950 34, 060 520, 142 
76 178 26,071 703,571 
90 372 18,114 880, 663 
11 1,230 22, 203 731, 324 
100 533 29, 285 1,821, 084 
181 1,321 42,860 1,135,786 
152 1,077 40,519 1,036, 254 
63 261 9,717 490, 850 
63 120 11,395 95, 042 
120 BEY? 26, 538 236, 814 
160 758 50, 255 1, 123,515 
230 782 79, 743 647, 942 
336 1,967 148,915 3,400, 942 
322 1,374 60, 327 799, 524 
168 1, 208 28 , 257 1,048,914 
104 732 43,775 1,528, 661 
86 450 34, 261 671,750 
70 435 34,310 1, 295, 054 
87 497 28, 949 1,193, 281 
77 512 23, 834 266, 601 
74 480 22, 299 152,570 
98 548 17,581 224, 212 
90 263 12,946 152,080 
67 338 13,768 91,797 
88 266 10, 738 204, 238 
116 497 23, 390 255, 000 
125 617 26, 558 317, 547 
191 1,100 45, 800 574, 519 
120 719 33, 269 288, 703 
156 709 34,812 276,997 
278 630 71,905 886, 393 
147 614 20, 395 148, 678 
122 243 41,038 224, 588 
168 894 60, 619 266, 318 
231 658 87,091 433,914 
354 492 113,916 450, 202 
402 651 218, 404 1,041,198 
199 400 75, 290 490, 139 
197 418 96, 068 1,457,420 
228 1, 299 139, 474 4,516, 393 
*6§,978 *30,757 | *2,081,270 34, 697, 992 


* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more 


than once. 
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Il.—WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS BOARD (NATIONAL) AND 
ASSOCIATED PROVINCIAL BOARDS 


The administration of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order 
in Council P.C. 1003, is in the hands of the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) and its associated provincial Labour Relations Boards. 

The report which follows is confined largely to the significant develop- 
ments affecting the Regulations and their administration during the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1947, and includes statistical material concerning the activi- 
ties of the National and provincial Boards. Reports for the three preceding 
fiscal years have contained material concerning the content of the Regulations, 
the personnel of the Board, the amendment of the Regulations, the Dominion- 
Provincial agreements under the Regulations, the scope and jurisdiction of the 
National and provincial Boards, the functions of the Boards, the procedural 
Regulations of the National Board, the practice of the National Board as 
revealed by an annual digest of its decisions, and statistical summaries of cases 
dealt with by the National and provincial Boards. For complete information 
on such matters, reference should be made to the earlier reports as certain 
material has not been repeated from year to year. The information is repeated 
here only in so far as it is necessary to the understanding of developments during 
the fiscal year under consideration. As there were certain important legislative 
developments shortly after the close of the fiscal year, reference to them is 
included in this report. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE WARTIME LABOUR RELATIONS Boarp (NATIONAL) 


Chairman: The Hon. Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, Edmonton, Justice of 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta; 

Vice-Chairman: Mr. A. H. Brown, Departmental Solicitor and Assistant 
to the Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa; 

Members: Mr. A. R. Mosher, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; Mr. 
W. L. Best, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Ottawa; Mr. 
G. Picard, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, Montreal; Mr. 
J. A. D’Aoust, International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Wrightville, Que.; 
Mr. H. Taylor, Canadian National Carbon Co. Ltd., Toronto; Mr. A. Deschamps, 
Contracting Engineer, Montreal; Mr. A. J. Hills, Ottawa; and Mr. E. R. 
Complin, Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal; 

Chief Executive Officer: Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa; 

Secretary: Mr. Bernard Wilson, Industrial Relations Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


LEGISLATIVE BASIS OF THE REGULATIONS 


The Regulations were established under the authority of the War Measures 
Act by Order in Council P.C. 1003 of February 17, 1944, and were continued 
in effect from January 1, 1946, under the authority of The National Emergency 
Transitional Powers Act, 1945, and Order in Council P.C. 7414 of December 
28, 1945, passed under this Act. 

The National Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 1945, was continued 
in force and effect until May 15, 1947, at which date it expired. However, under 
the provisions of The Transitional Measures Act, 1947, the provisions of the 
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Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, have been continued in effect 
in so far as they apply to employees employed on works, undertakings and 
businesses which are ordinarily within the legislative jurisdiction of Parliament. 
In asking Parliament for the extension of the life of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations under this Act, the Minister of Labour explained that 
it was the intent of the Government that the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations should continue in effect only until such time as the new labour relations 
legislation, which the Government proposed to introduce at the 1947 session 
of Parliament, was enacted and proclaimed. 

The extension of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations so provided, 
however, did not apply to employees employed in industries under the legislative 
jurisdiction of the provinces. Effective May 15, 1947, the arrangements which 
had been in effect between the Dominion and a number of the provinces for 
the joint administration of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations in their 
application to industries within the legislative jurisdiction of the province, 
lapsed. On that date the provinces re-assumed responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of all existing labour relations legislation applicable to employees and 
employers in industries within the legislative jurisdiction of the province. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE WARTIME LAsour RELATIONS REGULATIONS, P.C. 1003 


By Order in Council P.C. 302, of January 30, 1947, the Regulations were 
amended, effective February 15, so as to provide principally for: 


1. The removal of the prohibition regarding wage negotiations contained 
in Section 10 (4) of the Regulations which reserved such matters to the wage 
control authorities. With the abandonment of such control, wage matters became 
subject to collective bargaining and Section 10 (4) was revoked accordingly; 


2. The incorporation in P.C. 1003 of the substance of the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 4020, governing the appointment of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissions to investigate labour disputes. Consequent upon this 
amendment, P.C. 4020 was revoked except as to matters pending at February 15; 


3. The revocation, effective March 31, 1947, of those sections of P.C. 1003 
relating to industries enumerated in Schedule A of the Regulations and described 
as essential to the efficient prosecution of the war. The effect of this amendment 
was to return to provincial jurisdiction certain industries enumerated in 
Schedule A which during the war had been, as a war measure, brought within 
the scope of Dominion labour relations and conciliation legislation. 

In addition, amendments were also effected which were designed: (1) to 
define the meaning of “dispute”; (2) to clarify and amplify the provisions of 
subsection 2 of Section 16 allowing parties renegotiating agreements access to 
the conciliation provisions of the Regulations; (3) to require that during the 
course of the prescribed procedure for collective bargaining and conciliation 
there should be no decrease in wage rates or changes in other terms or conditions 
of employment affecting the employees involved in the collective bargaining 
negotiations, without the consent of such employees. 


DoMINION-PROVINCIAL AGREEMENTS RELATING TO P.C. 1003 


Section 36 of the Regulations provides that the Minister of Labour may 
enter into an agreement with the Government of any province for the admuinis- 
tration of the Regulations, or any part thereof, within that province. In general, 
the agreements delegate to the provincial Board or agency the authority of the 
National Board over employees and employers in industries described in 
Schedule A to,the Regulations; appoint Board members and administrative 
officers; provide for appeal to the National Board from the decisions of the 
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provincial board or agency, and make provision for joint Dominion-Provincial 
participation both in the cost of administering the Regulations and in the 
utilization of Dominion and provincial conciliation officers in the province 
concerned. 

During the fiscal year 1944-45, agreements were made with seven provinces, 
namely, British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia. The agreements were given effect by Orders in Council 
passed by the Dominion Government. 

Order in Council P.C. 302 of January 30, 1947, inter alia, repealed, effective 
March 31, 1947, the provisions of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
as applicable to employees and employers in the industries described in 
Schedule A to the Regulations. This had the effect of restoring to the provinces 
their peacetime jurisdiction in respect to such industries. 

As the agreements made by the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Quebec 
with the Dominion related only to employees and employers in the industries 
described in Schedule A, there was no longer any necessity for the continuance 
of these agreements beyond March 31, 1947.. The agreements with these two 
provinces were therefore terminated, effective April 1, 1947. Orders in Council 
P.C. 4871 and P.C. 3732 of 1944, which gave effect to the agreements with the 
Province of Quebec and the Province of Saskatchewan, respectively, were 
repealed accordingly, effective April 1, 1947, and as of that date the provincial 
Wartime Labour Relations Boards established in these two provinces ceased 
to function. 

As a result of the passing of Order in Council P.C. 302 of January 30, 1947, 
the National Board, which had been handling proceedings under the Regulations 
affecting the industries described in Schedule A in the Provinces of Alberta and 
Prince Edward Island, no longer had jurisdiction to deal with such matters 
after March 31, 1947. 

The other provinces which had concluded agreements with the Dominion 
with reference to the administration of the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions in the province, namely British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, passed provincial legislation making the Regulations 
applicable to employees and employers ordinarily within the legislative juris- 
diction of the province. Therefore, the passing of Order in Council P.C. 302 of 
January 30, 1947, did not affect the status of the agreements relating to the 
administration of the Regulations in the province nor terminate such administra- 
tive arrangements. 

In the case of the Province of Ontario, however, the Province, following the 
passing of The Labour Relations Board Act, 1947, by the Province, and pursuant 
to such Act, terminated the agreement for the joint administration of the 
Regulations in the province and assumed sole responsibility for the administration 
of the Regulations as applied by the legislation of the province to employees 
and employers ordinarily within the legislative jurisdiction of the province, 
effective April 3, 1947. As of that date, therefore, the National Board ceased 
to deal with appeals from the Ontario Board decisions save as to appeals which 
were actually pending before the National Board on that date. The termination 
of arrangements with the Province of Ontario was given effect to by Order in 
Council P.C. 1820 of May 8, 1947. 

The agreements with the provinces of British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick for the administration of the Regulations in the 
province, and the arrangements giving effect to such agreements, were terminated, 
effective May 15, 1947, with the concurrence of the provinces. The Orders in 
Council which gave effect to these agreements lapsed, effective May 15, 1947, 
with the expiry of The National Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 1945, 
apg mens of which the said Orders in Council had been continued in force 
and effect. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL LABOUR RELATIONS BOARDS 


_The Regulations authorize each Wartime Labour Relations Board to perform 
various functions on behalf of those employees and employers within its 
particular jurisdiction. The most important functions are: 


1. Certification of bargaining representatives upon application and when, 
following an investigation conducted by the Board and a hearing of the parties 
if desired, such representatives are shown to be properly elected by an employees’ 
organization or chosen by a trade union and supported by a majority of the 
employees affected. In performing this certifying function, the Board must 
determine the appropriateness of the unit (the groups of employees or plant or 
portions of a plant covered by the application) for collective bargaining purposes. 
The Board must also decide upon the exclusion of confidential and supervisory 
employees, exercising management functions, from the bargaining unit. 


2. Intervention with a view to completion of a collective agreement. Where 
negotiations have failed to bring about an agreement, the Board on request must 
refer or certify the matter to the Minister of Labour for the appointment of a 
Conciliation Officer and, if recommended by the Officer, a Conciliation Board. - 


3. Establishment of a procedure for the final settlement of disputes concern- 
ing the interpretation or violation of the terms of a collective agreement. This 
function is confined to situations where the agreement itself lacks a procedure 
for the final settlement of such disputes. 


4. Instituting or granting or refusing permission to institute prosecutions 
for violation of the Regulations. It is within the discretion of the Board to 
institute court proceedings or grant or withhold permission to prosecute in 
matters concerning unfair labour practices, illegal strike or lock-out action, 
bargaining in bad faith, or other breach of the Regulations. Leave of a Board 
is necessary before Court action can be taken. 


5. In addition, during the fiscal year the National Board exercised juris- 
diction as an appeal tribunal in respect of decisions made by provincial Boards 
or agencies. Any party to proceedings before a provincial Board may appeal 
to the National Board by leave of either the provincial Board or the National 
Board. 


Boarp REGULATIONS RELATING TO PROCEDURE 


The procedural Regulations of the National Board were adopted on June 7, 
1944, pursuant to Section 27 of P.C. 1003, and given the approval of the 
Minister of Labour. From time to time the procedural regulations have been 
amended and, on December 13, 1946, a further amendment was made to 
clarify the period of time within which an application for leave to appeal might 
be filed with the National or provincial Boards. 


WarTIME Laspourn Rextations Boarp (NATIONAL) 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1947, the National Board held 
thirty-three meetings, sitting every four weeks for two- or three-day sessions. 
In addition to other activities, statistics of which are given below, some 75 
hearings were held, with approximately 100 employers and 109 trade unions 
and employees’ organizations being represented before the Board. About one- 
third of the meeting time of the Board was occupied in hearing these oral 
representations. Twenty-four of the hearings involved applications for cer- 
tification, fifty involved appeals or groups of appeals from the decisions of 
provincial Boards, and one concerned an application pursuant to Section 18 for 
the establishment of a procedure for the final settlement of disputes. 
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STATISTICS OF THE NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL WARTIME LABOUR 
RELATIONS BOARDS 


During the fiscal year 1946-47, the National Board dealt with a total of 184 
applications for certification of bargaining representatives, 17 of which had been 
carried over from the previous fiscal year. The Board issued 75 certificates 
designating bargaining representatives. A total of 22 applications were rejected 
by the Board and 36 were withdrawn by the applicants, while one application 
was referred to a provincial Board for consideration. Decision of the Board was 
pending on 50 applications at the end of the fiscal year. 

Twenty-nine representation votes were ordered by the Board during the 
fiscal period. 

Appeals and applications for leave to appeal to the number of 61 (8 were 
carried forward from the previous fiscal year) were dealt with by the National 
Board during the fiscal year; 12 appeals were granted, and 40 were denied. 
At the end of the fiscal year, the Board’s decision on 9 appeals was pending. 

During the fiscal year 1946-47, the various provincial Wartime Labour 
Relations Boards dealt with a total of 1,906 applications for certification, 303 of | 
which were carried forward from the previous fiscal year and 1,256 certificates 
were issued by these Boards. Applications rejected numbered 269: withdrawn, 
183; and 198 applications were under investigation or in abeyance at the close 
of the fiscal year. 

A total of 157 representation votes were ordered by the provincial Boards 
during the fiscal year. 


SUMMARY 


Combining these statistics of the National and Provincial Wartime Labour 
Relations Boards, a total of 2,090 applications for certification of bargaining 
representatives were dealt with during the period April 1, 1946, to March 31, 
1947; 1,331 applications were granted; 291 rejected; and 219 withdrawn by the 
applicants, the remainder being under consideration or in abeyance. 

, 4 all, 186 employees’ representation votes were ordered by the various 
oards. . 
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IV.— FAIR WAGES POLICY 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion Government was originally adopted 
as a Resolution of the House of Commons in 1900 and was later expressed in 
an Order in Council of June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended by an 
Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The Fair Wage Order in Council contains 
certain conditions marked “A” which are applicable to contracts for building 
and construction work, and certain other conditions marked “B” which apply 
in the case of contracts for the manufacture of various classes of Government 
supplies and equipment. any 

Respecting contracts for building and construction work, the “A” conditions 
of the 1924 Order in Council were superseded, in so far as wages and hours were 
concerned, by a statute entitled the “Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930”. 
This Act was, in turn, superseded by the “Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act, 1935”, which is still in effect. The clause relating to wages and hours is in 
the terms following: | 


All persons in the employ of the contractor, sub-contractor, or any 
other person doing or contracting to do the whole or any part of the work 
contemplated by the contract shall during the continuance of the work be 
paid fair wages. The working hours of persons while so employed shall 
not exceed eight hours per day or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may otherwise provide, or except 
in cases of emergency as may be approved by the Minister. 

Fair wages are defined in the Act as “such wages as are generally 
accepted as current for competent workmen in the district in which the work 
is being performed for the character or class of work in which such workmen 
are respectively engaged; but shall in all cases be such wages as are fair 
and reasonable”. 


This Act applies not only to contracts made with the Government of Canada 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or demolition of anv work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature by the Government direct who 
are excluded from the provisions of the Civil Service Act. It applies also to 
such works as are assisted by Government aid in the form of contribution, 
subsidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council was passed rescinding the “B”’ 
conditions of the Fair Wages Order in Council previously in effect and substitut- 
ing other conditions therefor. In addition to the original provision requiring the 
payment of wage rates not less than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which the work was to be performed, the 
1934 Order in Council stipulated minimum rates of 30 cents per hour for male 
workers 18 years of age and over and 20 cents per hour for female workers 18 
years of'age and over. Order in Council P.C. 3884, of May 30, 1941, raised the 
minimum rates to 35 cents per hour for males and 25 cents per hour for females, 
18 years of age and over, and Order in Council P.C. 7679, October 4, 1941, made 
these conditions applicable to all employees in an establishment of any contractor © 
engaged in the manufacture of supplies and equipment for the Government, 
regardless of whether such employees were actually engaged in the execution 
of the contract. 

By Order in Council P.C. 6801, November 23, 1940, Regulations under the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, made the Deputy Minister of Labour 
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responsible for the investigation of claims for the payment of wages specified 
in fair wages schedules, and established a procedure for the settlement of such 
claims. 

The responsibility for concurrence in the recommendations for the establish- 
inent of prevailing rates of pay for prevailing rates employees of the Government 
rests with the Department of Labour. 

Departments of the Government contemplating the calling of tenders for 
construction projects furnish the Department of Labour with particulars as to 
the nature of the work, the locality, the approximate cost, and the classifications 
likely to be employed. The Department of Labour, thereupon, furnishes the 
Department concerned with a fair wage schedule showing the minimum wage 
rates to be paid for each classification, together with the standard conditions 
as specified in the “A” conditions. The schedule and conditions are included 
in the specifications and form part of the contract. Departments awarding 
contracts for the supply and manufacture of supplies and equipment include in 
the contract the standard “B” conditions and the minimum wage requirements 
of Order in Council P.C. 7679. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1947, the Department of Labour 
issued 486 fair wage schedules. During the same period, the sum of $1,174.63 
was collected from employers who had failed to pay the wages prescribed in fair 
wage schedules, or the minimum rates specified in Order in Council P.C. 7679, 
and adjustments were made in respect of 12 workers. 
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V.—INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION CO-OPERATION BOARD 


Created by Order in Council P.C. 162, January 18, 1944, to promote the 
growth of labour-management production committees in war industries, the 
Industrial Production Co-operation Board in the fiscal year 1946-47 continued 
to encourage the extension of this form of joint consultation. 

The number of labour-management production committees of which the 
Board had a record at April 1, 1946, was 444, covering 218,661 workers. At 
March 31, 1947, the number of committees had increased to 511, covering 247,692 
workers. Table 1 shows the distribution of labour-management production 
committees by industry and the number of employees covered by the committees. 

The issue of the Board’s monthly bulletin, Teamwork in Industry, continued. 
Its circulation increased by 65 per cent during the year. 

In addition to the bulletin, the Board published and distributed during the 
year booklets, in English and French, entitled Industrial Democracy at Work 
and A Handbook on Suggestion Plans, outlining labour-management co-operation 
technique; also Team-Work in Action, a study of joint co-operation in industry, 
and the first of a series of informational bulletins, The Foreman and the LMPC. 

A sound filmstrip in colour, 4 Man With a Plan, was produced for the 
Board by the National Film Board, and work was commenced on a 16 mm. film 
showing the accomplishments of representative Canadian labour-management 
production committees. 

As a result of administrative experience and to achieve consolidation, a 
rearrangement of the offices and field staff of the Board was effected during the 
year and field representatives are located at Fredericton, Three Rivers, Montreal, 
Toronto, Windsor, St. Catharines, Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, and Vancouver. 

The personnel of the Industrial Production Co-operation Board, composed of 
representatives of the Department of Reconstruction and Supply and the 
Department of Labour, was unchanged during the year. ? 

The Advisory Committee to the Board, consisting of employer and employee 
representatives and representatives of the Department of Labour, continued to 
function throughout the year. 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF COMMITTEES AND 
ON LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 
BY INDUSTRIES, AT MARCH 31, 1947 
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NUMBER OF WORKERS REPRESENTED 
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VI.—THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION—THE 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission publishes a report on all activities 
of the Commission during the fiscal year. The report includes information in 
detail on the operations of the National Employment Service. 
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VIl.—-CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The Training Branch of the Department of Labour ig responsible for 
administering the various vocational training projects known under the general 
title of Canadian Vocational Training, and authorized by the Vocational Train- 
ing Co-ordination Act of 1942. 

During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1947, Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing included the following main divisions, all of which were carried on by means 
of Dominion-Provincial Agreements: 


(1) Youth Training, for the training of young persons, including assistance 
to students; | 

(2) Supervisory Training for industrial foremen, carried on as a separate 
appendix to the Youth Training Agreement; 

(3) Apprentice Training, for the training of indentured apprentices under 
the authority and jurisdiction of the Provincial Apprenticeship Acts; 


(4) The Re-establishment Training Agreement, including two schedules— 
Schedule “M” for the training or retraining of civilian workers, and Schedule 
“L” for the training of discharged members of the Forces; 


(5) Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement, to provide Dominion financial 
assistance to the provinces for the carrying on and development of vocational 
training on the secondary school level; 

(6) The replacement of equipment in provincial and municipal schools 
seriously depreciated through use in War Emergency Training. 

From the inception of Dominion-Provincial Training in 1937 up to March 
31, 1947, the gross enrolment has been 861,506. 


GROSS ENROLMENT DURING THE YEAR 
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The appropriations administered by the Training Branch during the year 
1946-47 were as follows: 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The year 1946-47 represented the heaviest responsibilities and the largest 
volume of work since training was first inaugurated, with major importance 
given to the training of discharged members of the Forces, where the enrolment 
reached its peak during the earlier months of the year, followed by a decline 
in the number of applicants and the numbers under training. 

The Head Office staff of the Training Branch expanded to reach a peak 
number of 30, but on March 31, 1947, had declined to a total of 17. The same 
decentralized method was followed as in previous years, with a Regional Director 
appointed for each province, with the necessary instructional, supervisory, field 
staff, office, and maintenance personnel. The numbers on the C.V.T. staff at the 
end of the fiscal year are shown in Table 12. During the year new appointments 
as Regional Directors were made in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Quebec. 

The Vocational Training Advisory Council continued to advise the Minister 
with regard to the training program in general. Only one full meeting was 
held during the year, but individual members of the Council attended Regional 
Conferences which were held from time to time in different parts of the country. 
The term of office of the following members of Council expired on December 1: 
A. Begin, Dr. J. Bruchesi, Mrs. E. D. Hardy, N. C. MacKay, C. B. C. Scott. Of 
these, Messrs. MacKay and Scott were reappointed for a further term of three 
years; Mrs. R. J. Marshall, the new President of the National Council of Women, 
replaced Mrs. E. D. Hardy; Major P. E. Millette, Inspector of Arts and Crafts 
Schools in the Province of Quebec, replaced Dr. Bruchesi, and Mr. P. Sauvageau 
replaced Mr. Begin as representative of the Canadian and Catholic Workers 
Union. The names of the members of Council and the Regional Directors, as of 
March 31, 1947, are shown in appendices to this report. 

The different aspects of the training program are dealt with in the report 
under separate headings. 


YoutH TRAINING 


The amount placed in the Estimates for the fiscal year 1946-47 was $600,000, 
which was to provide not only for the 1946-47 Program, but for the commit- 
ments incurred in the previous years. This Agreement was in operation in all 
nine provinces and the distribution of the funds and the amount of Dominion 
claims paid is given in Table No. 1. As in previous years the expenditures 
approved under the Agreement were shared equally between the province and 
the Dominion, and following requests made by the provinces and approval by 
the Minister of Labour, schedules embodying the different types of projects to 
be carried on were added to the Agreement. Those eligible were men and 
women between the ages of 16 and 30. Included among the schedules in all 
provinces was provision for assistance to students which is described under a 
separate heading. 


The projects carried on were very limited and, apart from the assistance 
to students, the majority provided for training of various kinds for young 
persons in rural homemaking, general agricultural courses or specialized 


agricultural subjects. The list of classes carried on in each province is as 
follows: 


Prince Edward Island 


Carpentry, farm mechanics, blacksmithing—for men. 
Egg Grading—for men and women. 
Rural homecraft and handicrafts—for women. 
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Nova Scotia 
Canning of meats, fruits and vegetables—for women. 
Egg grading—for men and women. 
Industrial Training—for men and women—at North Sydney, Sydney and 
Glace Bay. 
Classes for fishermen—navigation, marine engines; and one specially related 
to the fishing industry. 


New Brunswick 
Rural homecraft and handicrafts—for women—at Sussex and Woodstock. 
Agricultural and farm mechanics classes—for men—at St. Joseph, New- 
castle, Woodstock, Sussex and Edmundston. 


Quebec 

The following classes were held for women: 
Home-service training—Quebec City. 
Rural homecraft and handicrafts—4 classes at Upton. 

The following classes were held for men and women: 
Woodearving, beekeeping, eggs and poultry, horticulture. 

The following classes were held for men: 
Fisheries and navigation; dairying, co-operatives and credit unions; 

rural leadership. 


Manitoba é 
Rural homecraft and handicrafts—for women. 
General agricultural classes—for men and women. 


Saskatchewan 
Two-week courses—for women—in rural homecraft and handicrafts. 
Hight-week residence courses for women in housekeeping, dressmaking, 

_ poultry, gardening, ete. 
About 30 classes—two-week course in general agriculture—for men. 
Several six-week agricultural courses—for men. 
Five-month course in vocational agriculture at the University of Sas- 
katchewan—for men. 


Alberta 
Several courses in rural homecraft and housekeeping—for women. 


British Columbia 
Power sewing machine—for women. 
Hight re-make classes in dressmaking—for women. 
One course in rural leadership—for men and women. 


ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS 


As in previous years, one Schedule of the Youth Training Agreement was 
devoted to Student Aid and was in effect in all provinces. Those eligible were 
nurses in training at hospitals, and students in a course leading to a degree at 
a university, who had good academic standing, but who without financial 
assistance, could not continue their course. It was left to the province to deter- 
mine whether this assistance should be given as an outright grant, a loan, or a 
combination of both. The allotment of the funds and the distribution of the 
students assisted is shown in Table No. 3. The total number assisted during 
the fiscal year was approximately the same as for the previous year, but the 
special section affording assistance to prospective teachers in training at normal 
schools or special summer courses was deleted for Dominion contribution. 
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The Special Dominion Student Aid Fund contributed entirely by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, which had been in operation since 1942, was discontinued on 
March 31, 1946. It is interesting to note that during its operation assistance 
was given to over one thousand students in Medicine, Dentistry, Engineering and 
Science. Over $30,000 was given in grants and approximately $246,000 in loans. 
Of this latter amount over $76,000 had been repaid by April 1, 1947. 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


Prior to the fiscal year 1946-47, all costs of the Supervisory Training Pro- 
gram were borne solely by the Dominion Department of Labour. Effective 
April 1, 1946, this type of training was carried on only in those provinces— 
British Columbia, Alberta, Ontario and Quebec—which agreed to co-operate with 
the Department of Labour by sharing approved costs with the Federal Govern- 
ment on a 50-50 basis. With the reconversion of industry from wartime to 
peacetime production, and despite the fact that five provinces did not participate 
in the program, the gross enrolment during the year, of 27,195, compared 
favourably with years during the war. The suggestion was made and adopted 
by some provinces that a nominal charge might be made to industries participat- 
ing in the various training institutes. Statistics on Supervisory Training are 
given in Table No. 4. 

In addition to training supervisors in industry, the Training Branch of the 
Department of Labour continued to offer Supervisory Training to different 
departments of the Dominion Civil Service at the request of the Civil Service 
Commission. About 14 different departments have participated in the training 
thus offered. This phase of the program was broadened considerably with 
the introduction of a new course of induction training—Job Orientation Training 
—and the adaptation of existing courses to meet the specific needs of the Civil 
Service. In view of the close relationship of this type of training to other phases 
of the work of the Civil Service Commission arrangements have been completed 
whereby the Civil Service Commission is taking over the staff of the Supervisory 
Training Division as of March 31, 1947, and in future this activity will be 
carried on entirely by the Civil Service Commission. 


‘TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 


The training of discharged members of the Forces was carried on under 
Schedule “L” of the Re-Establishment Training Agreement, which came into 
effect in all the provinces. 

As in the previous year, the rehabilitation training of véterans was the 
major responsibility of Canadian Vocational Training. The spring of 1946 wit- 
nessed the peak of total enrolment of veterans. The month of the peak enrolment 
in each type of training was: 


rv TV Vocational Senocis er. Ap KAR AISA, } April 1946 
C.V.T. Pre-Matriculation Schools............ May 1946 
Priguer menos oo. Vaan, Were ernst orgs November 1946 
eamines-on-the- Ob. sees ie. ere ter, ws November 1946 


After the spring the number under training declined, owing to a decreasing num- 
ber of applicants and the marked increase in the number who completed their 
training each month. 

The same method of administration was followed as in previous years. The 
Dominion Department of Labour co-operated with all Provincial Governments, 
but with the cost of training veterans borne solely by the Dominion, except for 
certain items of capital equipment, the purchase price of which the province 
shared equally with the Dominion on the condition that when no longer required 
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for the training of veterans, such items of equipment became the sole property of 
the province. A Regional Director was in charge of the training in each province 
and had, the necessary supervisory, field, and office staff, as well as principals, 
instructors, clerical, and maintenance staff at the different training centres. Sub- 
ject to the conditions of the general policy governing training, laid down by the 
Dominion Government, each Regional Director had full authority and discretion 
to make adaptations and changes in order to meet local conditions which differed 
from province to province. 

Close liaison was maintained by Canadian Vocational Training with the 
Department of Veterans Affairs and the National Employment Service at the 
local, regional and national levels. Periodic conferences were held with the 
officials of the different departments concerned, which proved most valuable in 
co-ordinating activities and arranging for the orderly entry of veterans into 
training, their instruction while under training, and their subsequent placement 
on the completion of the course. During the year the Department of Veterans 
Affairs declared the date fixing the end of the war, as far as rehabilitation train- 
ing of veterans was concerned, as of December 31, 1946. This decision means 
that all former members of the Forces must enter vocational training within 12 
months after the date fixed, except in special cases where delay in entry was due 
to discharge after December 31, 1946, or to disability, hospitalization, or other 
special individual causes. 


ENROLMENT 


From the beginning up to March 31, 1947, the total number of veterans 
enrolled for training was—108,337 men and 10,073 women. The following num- 
bers enrolled in each of the fiscal years: 

1943-44, 2,156; 1944-45, 5,970; 1945-46, 48,992; with the balance in 1946-47. 
Of this total 47,887 had completed training by March 31, 1947, and 31,447 had 
discontinued training. Of the total enrolments 1:4 per cent were in correspon- 
dence courses; 20:9 per cent were training on the job in industry; 13-7 per cent 
were in private schools; 24-1 per cent were in C.V.T. pre-matriculation schools, 
and 39-9 per cent were in C.V.T. vocational schools. 

The highest percentage of enrolments in Correspondence Courses to the total 
enrolments was: Saskatchewan 2:2 per cent; Manitoba, 0-8 per cent, and the 
lowest, Nova Scotia, 0-7 per cent. 

In Training-on-the-Job, the highest, P.E.I., 28-8 per cent; Ontario, 22-9 
per cent; Quebec, 22-9 per cent, and the lowest, New Brunswick, 11-6 per cent, 
and Saskatchewan, 12-1 per cent. 

In private schools, the highest, Quebec, 17-2 per cent, and Manitoba, 17-1 
per cent, and the lowest, Saskatchewan, 10-2 per cent, and Alberta, 10-9 per cent. 

In C.V.T. Pre-Matriculation Schools, the highest, Saskatchewan, 36-1 per 
cent; Alberta, 28-4 per cent; Ontario, 28 per cent, and the lowest, Quebec, 11-4 
per cent. 

In C.V.T. Vocational Schools, the highest, Nova Scotia, 56:9 per cent; New 
Brunswick, 52-1 percent; the lowest, P.E.I., 28-9 per cent; Ontario, 33-6 per 
cent; Quebec, 36:4 per cent. : 

New enrolments during the year decreased very sharply during the sum- 
mer months, but increased again somewhat during the months of autumn and 
early winter. The number under training at the end of sample months during 
the year was as follows: 

AA 1946, 38,117; July, 1946, 38,777 (peak enrolment) ; December, 1946, 
35,733, and March, 1947, 33,639. 
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April to July - to October to January to 

June September December March 
The average enrolment of new 
veterans in each quarter of the 3 
fides) "yar dn Wa kn phn) Aide 6,089 5,116 5,041 4,203 
The average monthly total of 
trainees who completed or 
discontinued training ........ 5,404 6,103 5,179 4,901 


As in the previous year, certain occupations again-attracted too high a 
proportion of the applicants, in view of the best information available as to 
employment opportunities in those occupations; whereas, for other occupations, 
particularly plastering, painting, and decorating, as in the previous year, the 
number of applicants continued to be substantially less than the anticipated 
demands for the building and construction industry. Through its counselling 
service and the issuance of occupational bulletins and forecasts, the Department 
of Veterans Affairs endeavoured to correct this situation, but in spite of coun- 
selling, many veterans persisted in enrolling for the trade of their choice. 


TRAINING FACILITIES 


The earlier months of the year witnessed an expansion in facilities and in 
the number of classes operated, but as the enrolment declined the trade classes 
for the same occupation within a provincial area were consolidated in a smaller 
number of schools and the following training centres were closed: Edmundston 
and Campbellton in New Brunswick; Val d’Or Mining School in Quebec; Pres- 
cott and Kingston in- Ontario; Grande Prairie in Alberta; and the Mining and 
Prospecting Class in British Columbia. During the year 76 special Canadian 
Vocational Training Centres were operated and, in addition, use was made of 
about 46 Provincial or Municipal vocational schools and several hundred private 
trade schools and business colleges in all provinces. 

The types of training afforded were approximately the same as those carried 
on during the previous year, as listed in detail in the Report of Canadian 
Vocational Training for 1945-46.. The length of the course depended on the 
prior experience, aptitude and ability of the individual trainee and the degree 
of skill needed to obtain satisfactory employment in each occupation. The aver- 
age period of training in schools was from six to eight months, but in certain 
classes, such as watch repair and radio, the normal period was 12 months. 

The shortage of housing accommodation again made it necessary for C.V.T. 
to carry on residential training centres. In addition to those operated in the 
previous year, centres of this kind were opened at North Sydney and Windsor, 
N.S. Following the submission of tenders, the catering arrangements as well as 
the care of the dormitories were awarded to an outside catering firm, with the 
veterans paying a weekly rate varying from $8 to $9, but with a deduction 
of 25 cents per meal for absence over the week-end. 

The reduction in training facilities rendered surplus an increasing number of 
items of capital equipment. Some of these were acquired by the Provincial 
Governments by the payment of 50 per cent of the original purchase cost, while 
the balance were turned back to War Assets Corporation for disposal. In the 
case of all equipment procured from War Assets Corporation, the Department 
of Labour paid War Assets for all such purchases, but received no credit or 
reimbursement for any items turned back to War Assets when they became 
surplus to training requirements. 

Early in 1946 when the number of veterans applying for training was at. its 
peak, fears were expressed in some quarters that C.V.T. would not have enough 
accommodation in its schools to provide for all the applicants, particularly as it 
was anticipated at that time there would be a substantial seasonal increase in 
those applying for training in the fall of the year. Therefore, preliminary steps 
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were taken to have extra accommodation available in September 1946, if the 
need should become apparent. This accommodation was to be provided for 
mainly by arranging a second shift. However, this extra provision was not 
needed. At the end of February 1946 the waiting list showed 1,825 awaiting 
entrance to pre-matriculation classes and 5,464 to vocational schools; in May 
1,209 and 4,232 respectively; in December 39 and 1,775; at the end of March, 
1947, 4 and 1,006. The waiting list for the vocational classes at the end of the 
year was mainly confined to certain occupations, such as: Barbering, 266; 
Graphic Arts, 95; Hotel and Restaurant Trades, 102; Photography, 50; Watch 
Repair, 180; Jewellery Repair, 55. 


TRAINING FOR THE BUILDING TRADES 


A special effort was made, particularly in the first half of the year, both 
by personal counsel and by publicity, to call the attention of veterans to the 
building and construction industry as a future field of employment. The 
employers and unions were most helpful, and the ratio set for apprentices to 
journeymen in each trade was temporarily relaxed to permit the employment 
of additional veterans. The response of the veterans was good; in fact, there 
was the tendency for too many to come forward for the electrical and plumbing 
trades; on the other hand the numbers applying for painting, decorating and 
plastering were small in most provinces. 

The normal length of the pre-employment course in the building trades 
was about 6 months, and generous time credit toward the journeyman’s certificate 
was given by the Provincial Apprenticeship Authorities for those who success- 
fully completed a pre-employment course in C.V.T. schools. The policy was 
laid down that the training given in these schools should be of a practical nature 
and cover all features of the trade, with sufficient time for class instruction, so 
that the veterans might obtain the essential knowledge of any trade theory and 
related technical instruction. 

One of the most interesting features of the training for the building trades 
was the actual construction of houses. This was carried on in all four Western 
provinces, and about a dozen houses have been built or are in process of 
completion. Their sale is restricted to veterans whose names have been put for- 
ward by the Canadian Legion, Citizens Rehabilitation Committees and the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. The final draw to determine the owner of 
each house is made by an outside organization, usually The Legion. The house 
is then sold to this veteran for the actual cost of the materials which have 
entered into its construction. The price varied from about $2,500 in Alberta 
to $4,500 in British Columbia. Some of the houses are built on C.V.T. premises 
and after completion are moved away to the owner’s own property. Others, 
again, notably in Vancouver, are built right on the site. 

These houses are usually five- or six-room bungalows, and are built ready 
for occupancy, with all plumbing and electrical installations completed, and all 
plastering and decorating done. In Vancouver, each house has a brick fire- 
place; furnace and laundry tubs installed in the basement, and a one-car garage 
built on the premises. 

Prior to the commencement of these projects the building contractors and 
the unions were first consulted, and wholehearted agreement and co-operation 
were obtained. l 

The project has provided a number of deserving veterans with well-built 
homes at a very low cost, and has fulfilled its main objective by giving the 
veteran trainee the most valuable type of practical training possible. 
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TRAINING-ON-THE-J OB 


As was pointed out in the report for the last fiscal year, training in pre-. 
employment classes is given in only approximately 100 of the many thousands 
of industrial occupations of all kinds. Training in the other occupations must 
be obtained on the job. During the year under review, the number of veterans 
who were training-on-the-job increased rapidly to just over 11,000, at which 
approximate figure it has remained. 

Special publicity in regard to training-on-the-job has been given by means 
of posters, letters to employers, newspaper articles, and radio programs. It 
was felt that the advantages of this type of training should be brought to the 
notice of all employers. Experience with veterans has proved that the large 
majority of them make excellent employees, and employers have frequently 
tried to obtain more veterans than were available. 

At one time it had been thought that over 50 per cent of the veterans who 
desired training would be trained on the job. This percentage has never been 
reached, and at the end of the fiscal year 1946-47 it was only 29 per cent. Two 
main reasons account for the smaller numbers. The first of these is that most 
of the men and women who served in the Armed Forces came to look on courses 
as the surest means of advancement. This idea on their part followed them 
into civilian life, and quite a number insisted on taking courses when many 
could have been trained equally well on the job. The other main reason is that 
employers were somewhat skeptical, in the early stages, as to how the plan 
would work, as after the first World War the arrangements for training-on-the- 
job were not entirely satisfactory. However, it quickly became apparent to all 
concerned that the supervisory organization which had been built up was func- 
tioning well. 

In the development of training-on-the-job, Canadian Vocational Training 
has had great assistance from the National Employment Service, Citizens Com- 
mittees which were organized by the Department of Veterans Affairs, and 
various Service organizations throughout the country. Although there have 
been a few instances where employers or veterans have attempted to evade the 
principles under which training-on-the-job was expected to operate, it can fairly 
be said that rehabilitation through training and work was carried out in the 
case of most veterans who were training-on-the-job. Naturally, results varied 
in different parts of the country because of different degrees of industrial 
progress. It was not to be expected that there would be the same number of 
opportunities for training-on-the-job in an agricultural community as there 
would be in manufacturing centres. However, veterans, both men and women, 
are being trained in hundreds of different occupations, and many of them are 
training with small employers. 


PrRE-MATRICULATION TRAINING 


As was to be expected, the number of veterans who were approved for pre- 
matriculation training decreased steadily throughout the year. A man or woman 
who intended to go to university after discharge was anxious to enter without 
any avoidable delay. As a consequence, the number under training at C.V.T. 
pre-matriculation schools decreased from 10,074 at the end of April, 1946, to 
5,394 at the end of March, 1947. 

During the year many veterans were accepted for this type of training who 
had lower educational qualifications than those who first attended the schools. 
There was also an increase in the amount of academic training given to veterans 
who required that training as a pre-requisite to entry into certain trades. 

The pre-matriculation work was extended in scope during the year under 
review at the request of officials in various provinces in which university entrance 
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requirements are Grade 12 only. It was ascertained that in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba, and British Columbia, veterans might have had their 
education delayed for one whole year because universities were crowded and 
unable to accept them in the courses which commenced in September, 1946. 
Canadian Vocational Training undertook to give those students the equivalent 
of first-year university work, under arrangements with various educational 
authorities for the use of laboratories and other facilities. 


CLOSING OF SCHOOLS 


As mentioned earlier in this report, it has been necessary to close certain 
schools and consolidate a number of courses. This procedure effects economy 
in operation and also provides for better instruction. Many instructors. and 
teachers in pre-matriculation classes are leaving Canadian Vocational Training, 
- from time to time, in order to accept positions which have a greater prospect 
of permanence. This means that the best possible use must be made of those 
teachers who remain. 

In order that the actual needs for accommodation could be kept under 
constant review, frequent reports on the numbers in training and the numbers 
who are awaiting training are made to Head Office by Regional Directors. In 
addition, regional meetings were held in the autumn of 1946 in the Maritime 
Provinces, Western Canada and Ontario. These meetings were attended by 
officials of the Department of Veterans Affairs and the National Employment 
Service, which permitted full discussion in regard to training requirements and 
placement after training. 


TRAINING OF WOMEN 


All the 50,000 women who served with the Canadian Armed Forces had been 
demobilized by December 31, 1946, with the exception of a few nursing sisters 
and dietitians remaining in the Permanent Forces. At the time of discharge, 
approximately 30 per cent of the group were married and many have married 
since discharge. About 20 per cent of the women veterans have enrolled for 
training under Canadian Vocational Training. Of the number so enrolled 
approximately 11-8 per cent registered in the pre-matriculation classes, five per 
cent for training-on-the-job in industry, 46-3 per cent in private trade schools 
and business colleges, and 36-8 per cent in C.V.T. vocational schools. Only 18 
women have enrolled in correspondence courses. In the first nine months of 
the fiscal year there was a steady increase in the number of women enrolled 
for training. bi 

It is interesting to note that of the women taking training, approximately 
85 per cent trained in the following fields: business and commercial courses, 
dressmaking, hairdressing, nursing assistants, and hotel and restaurant trades. 
Training-on-the-job was not as popular a choice with the women as with the 
men, probably because the placement of women in industry. presented no par- 
ticular problem and with few exceptions it has not been difficult through the 
recular Employment Service Offices to place ex-service women 1n their chosen 
field of work in industry, without any training-on-the-job contracts. ; 

The percentage of women under training as compared with men varied 
ereatly from province to province, and as the following figures indicate, the 
percentage was higher in the West: 

Prince Edward Island, 7:1 per cent; Nova Scotia, 5-8 per cent; New 
Brunswick, 9-1 per cent; Quebec, 8-1 per cent; Ontario, 7:5 per cent; Manitoba, 
10-5 per cent; Saskatchewan, 12-5 per cent; Alberta, 12-3 per cent, and British 
Columbia, 16-1 per cent, with an overall Dominion average of 9:3 per cent. 
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In each provincial area women supervisors or women’s field representa- 
tives were on the staff of C.V.T. and were primarily responsible for the organiz- 
ing of classes for women, the supervision of the training, and the subsequent 
placement. Close liaison was maintained between the women’s representatives 
in the Department of Veterans Affairs, the National Employment Service and 
Canadian Vocational Training, so that the women veterans would obtain the 
highest results in counselling, training, and placement. Very great use was 
also made of Advisory Committees and of women’s organizations throughout 
the country, particularly in suggesting desirable courses for women and, through 
women’s professional organizations, drawing up an adequate syllabus of train- 
ing. The experience of C.V.T. and D.V.A. officials is that there has been a note- 
worthy follow-up by the community in helping the former women members of 
the Forces meet the transition from Service to civilian life. 

“The question of employees for household work continued to hold paramount 
interest with various women’s organizations across Canada. Although training 
centres were opened in some sections, the enrolments have not warranted the 
continuation of this type of training. The general working conditions were 
apparently not such as to attract applicants: } 

The training or retraining of civilian women laid off from gainful employ- 
ment was commenced during the year in Alberta and Saskatchewan, where 
courses were given for home service work, nurses’ assistants and laboratory 
technicians, at Calgary, Saskatoon, Regina and Maple Creek. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


Apprenticeship Training Agreements were in operation throughout the year 
in all provinces, except Prince Edward Island and Quebec. It is gratifying to 
report that there has been a considerable expansion in this field, particularly 
for the building and construction industry. Provincial Apprenticeship Boards 
have been established in each province and Trade Advisory Committees, repre- 
senting employers and organized labour, have been set up and have performed 
most useful functions. | 

In October a conference was held at Ottawa attended by the Provincial 
Directors of Apprenticeship and the Regional Directors of Canadian Vocational 
Training. At this Conference information was gained and reports were received 
as to the progress of apprenticeship training throughout the country. Resolu- 
tions were passed favouring uniformity in the length of apprentice training 
for each trade in all provinces and favouring the general principle of having, 
as far as local conditions permitted, a uniform syllabus of apprentice training 
and uniform standards of craft skill in all provinces, in order to facilitate the 
mutual acceptance of provincial apprentices’ or journeymen’s certificates and 
thereby increase the mobility of labour. These resolutions were sent on to all 
Provincial Ministers of Labour and to the National Joint Conference Board of 
the Building and Construction Industry to obtain their support. At the Con- 
ference arrangements were made whereby the drawing up of a syllabus of train- 
ing for each of the building and construction and motor vehicle repair trades 
was assigned to an individual province. When completed the syllabi will be 
passed on to all other provinces for their comments and suggestions, and it is 
hoped that ultimately a fair measure of uniformity may be attained in the 
craft standards in the different trades.- A number of these syllabi have been 
completed and forwarded to the other provinces for criticism and alteration. 

There has been a further expansion in the trades designated under the 
Provincial Acts. The last reports received showed the number in each province 
to be as follows: British Columbia, 23; Alberta, 13; Saskatchewan, 16; Mani- 
toba, 15; Ontario, 13; New Brunswick, 23; Nova Scotia, 8. Statistics concern- 
mg registration and class training of apprentices are given in Table No. 9. 
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The importance of class training both in practical work and in related tech- 
nical instruction has been adequately recognized in all provinces. In the Prairie: 
Provinces, Ontario and to a certain extent in British Columbia, this training 
has been given in full-time classes, lasting from two to three months. In the 
Maritime Provinces, for the most part, the training has been given in part-time 
classes for a specified number of hours per week. For the benefit of apprentices 
in isolated communities where class training is not available, correspondence 
courses in the trades are provided. There is also provision in all provinces 
for the payment of weekly allowances to apprentices in full-time class training. 
The amounts range from $11 to $18 per week, depending on the marital 
status of the trainee and whether he is living away from home or not. 

As was to be expected the chief emphasis during the year has been placed 
on the training of veterans as apprentices, but from the longer range point of 
view the provision of an annual supply of young apprentices has not been 
neglected and will become an increasingly important factor as the supply of 
veterans ceases. The distribution of the veteran-apprentices by occupations has 
in some respects been out of balance. A great proportion of the number wished 
to enter the electrical and plumbing trades, while comparatively few have shown 
an interest in plastering, painting and decorating. 

The Dominion Department of Labour bears the entire cost of apprentice 
training for those veterans who are eligible for such training under Dominion 
Rehabilitation Legislation and approved for such training by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs, except for the payment of training allowances which are 
paid by the Department of Veterans Affairs. For the training of civilians 
the Department of Labour shares equally with the province in the following 
expenditures connected with class training: salaries of instructors; cost of 
materials, supplies, equipment, hand tools; weekly allowances and travelling 
expenses of apprentices under full-time class instruction; cost of correspondence 
courses; and under certain conditions and within certain limitations, the pro- 
vision of premises for class training and certain expenditures connected with 
meetings of the Trade Advisory Committees. 


RETRAINING OF CIVILIAN WORKERS 


As indicated in last year’s report, agreements had been entered into with 
the Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia, 
for the provision of training for men and women released from gainful employ- 
ment. In the fiscal year 1946-47, a similar arrangement was reached with 
New Brunswick. 

Those eligible were men and women over 16 years of age, who had been 
laid off from gainful employment and for whom it was considered a course 
of training would facilitate their re-entry into employment. All applicants 
were to be referred by the National Employment Service for training and selected 
by a committee representing the province and the National Employment 
Service. Training was not restricted to those in receipt of Unemployment Insur- 
ance Benefit, nor to those formerly employed in war industries in the narrower 
sense of the term. ; 

The division of expenditures incurred was the same as in the previous 
year, namely the Dominion Government paying the training allowances at a 
definite weekly scale to all trainees, the province and the Dominion sharing 
equally in capital expenditures for equipment, and all other approved expendi- 
tures shared on the basis of a Dominion contribution of 60 per cent and a 
provincial contribution of 40 per cent. 

The use made of this agreement for training during the past year has been 
unexpectedly small, as is shown in Table No. 10. The actual special courses 
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provided were confined to training for fish cutting and processing in Nova Scotia, 
and to the training of women as laboratory technicians, nurses’ aides and home 
service workers in Alberta sand Saskatchewan. 


ASSISTANCE TO VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Agreements for the provision of financial assistance in the development 
and carrying on of vocational training on the secondary school level were in 
operation throughout the year in all provinces. Dominion assistance under this 
agreement is provided for in three different ways: (a) an annual outright grant 
of $10,000 to each province; (b) an annual allotment. to each province based 
on the number of young persons in the province in the age group 15 to 19; and 
(c) a special Dominion allotment of $10,000,000 available up to March 31, 1948 
for capital expenditures for buildings and equipment. Dominion expenditures 
under (b) and (c) must be matched by a provincial expenditure of like amount. 

The Department has considered that the main purpose of the provisions of 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 1942 for financial assistance by the 
Dominion towards vocational training at a secondary school level, was to 
improve efficiency of existing vocational training and to extend vocational train- 
ing facilities and training rather than to merely relieve the provintes of a part 
of their financial responsibility with respect to training facilities and training 
activities in existence at the time the agreements were entered into. Conse- 
quently, the Department has followed the general policy of limiting its approval 
of vocational projects under (b) to amounts not in excess of the increase in the 
annual provincial expenditures for such training over the amount expended by 
the province thereon in the years immediately preceding the effective date of the 
agreements. 

One difficulty in connection with the administration of the agreement and 
the payments of provincial claims has been that for the most part provincial 
expenditures are paid in the form of grants to the municipal vocational schools. 
The basis of payment for these grants differs from province to province, and 
in the case of some provinces has been drastically altered during the last few 
years. It is thus difficult, if not impossible, to determine, prior to the end of 
a fiscal year, what the actual provincial expenditures by way of grants to the 
municipalities have been, and thus to work out the actual increase in-such 


expenditures over the year 1944-45, which increase in turn determines the amount 


tre, 


of Dominion contribution. 

The shortage of building materials and supplies has made it impossible for 
most provinces to submit projects for building new vocational schools or extend- 
ing the existing ones. A notable exception has been in Quebec, where sub- 
missions have been received and approved for the construction of many new 
arts and crafts schools and the erection of additional wings to a number of 
existing schools. Projects have also been approved for the erection of new 
vocational schools in Sydney, Halifax, Edmonton and Calgary. Table No. 11 
shows the Dominion payments made and the projects approved during the 
year for provincial administration; maintenance and operating costs of voca- 
tional schools; purchase of equipment and the erection of buildings. 


REPLACEMENT OF DEPRECIATED EQUIPMENT IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


During the war emergency, Provincial Governments and Municipal School 
Boards placed at the disposal of the Minister of Labour, without charge for 
rent or depreciation, the facilities of many of the shops in the vocational 
schools. The constant use of these shops for a period of nearly six years, often 
on a two or three shift basis, resulted in greatly increased acceleration of the 
depreciation of the vocational equipment. 
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It was felt that it was only fair that recognition of this fact be made and 
Dominion funds contributed to assist in the replacement of worn-out equip- 
ment. Order in Council P.C. 16, of January 4, 1946, therefore authorized the 
Minister of Labour to contribute 75 per cent of the cost of replacing depreciated 
equipment in vocational schools, so far as such items were available from 
surplus supplies in the hands of War Assets Corporation. 

A procedure was worked out and agreed on by which the Provincial Govern- 
ments would act as agents for their Municipal School Boards in making all pur- 
chases from War Assets Corporation. Payment at the outset would be made in 
full to the Corporation by the province, which would submit a receipted copy of 
the invoice to the Department of Labour. A cheque for 75 per cent of the 
amount would then be remitted to the Provincial Government. The Minister of 
Labour was authorized to approve the maximum amounts which would be con- 
tributed to each school for this purpose. 

Notification of this was sent to all Provincial Governments in the early 
spring of 1946. Advice from War Assets Corporation indicated that at that 
time they would have little equipment available for replacement purposes, owing 
to the demands made on them both by industry and by the veterans rehabilita- 
tion training centres. Action was, therefore, deferred until late in the summer, 
and the procedure was finally put into effect in October 1946. 

Dominion contributions for replacements have been approved amounting 
to $255,600, distributed among 51 schools as follows: 


INGGEUE SOOUIO nc titek atic ales cae ewisies d's 2 schools $ 16,000 
PN Cwe EUS WAG © oc. ves ck caiclecneews ts 2 schools 17,000 
ALTE Te Sgmeeear it 18 Fa eee aS eR oe eae. Be 11 schools 55,500 
CURE EE wa cee et hae aa ee vis et Sars was 24 schools 107,500 
Wlereratstneit cok ieee ee oe cls Geo Sisto Reuss eg 2 schools 8,000 
BA aU oy eee ears © cic Sheiwiwseveieisegee 4 schools 17,700 
Albertarsccoeweiesene rete ees erere ed 2 schools 15,000 
British + Columbide ste. ters stews 6 os aheg's 4 schools 18,900 


Notification to this effect was sent to all Provincial Governments in October 
1946, but up to March 31, 1947, few payments have been made and claims have 
been received only from Quebec and Alberta. 


TABLE 1.—YOUTH TRAINING—DOMINION ALLOTMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1947, AND CLAIMS PAID TO APRIL 30, 1947 
a — 

Claims Paid up to April 30,1947 


/ oe 
Dominion 


: Ge See te Oe ee ee 
ges Allotment For Previous Years For 1946-47 

$ $ cts. $ cts. 
i 00 2,925 00 10, 662 33: 
Rae Deeeanst J RSEAIG lie Ae Win eae cece pe asa a Gamat acer 4 ape ae os PD gitrcte 
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Abd FTES ail feaieeay Wk ECE RENE ROC ID DO Tactic minaotcre pte si, 108 82 ae 100 OF 
pb are i ne a oe oral enemalinss senor eiiuens a 99,206 ee oN ABT BO TF ten 08 
= a I i he ae ein Soe we alee ses Set ; : 3967 89 
sags SN scat aiatn) oe: Sia rot alios sale She to!4 Sale oles 'ete ac8,01'* ae 000 4,858 84 93'997 25 
Sara LOMOU ae hoe bin cla oeine a a,s e ah sileiwis oleid a eclaie ars elas 4% > S 2° 508 52 13°07 06 
PA crits Meee ee eee ass acces cunrere Vids eee Riaeraene eae aya pt a 38°387 18 
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TABLE 4.—SUPERVISORY TRAINING—ENROLMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1947, DOMINION ALLOTMENTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
AND CLAIMS PAID TO APRIL 30, 1947 


Job Job + fe Claims Paid 

A Job Job Job : Dominion ‘ 

Province Instructor ie Methods | Safety Onens Allotments ae 
$ $ cts. 
QOuebeGaeec cn ee ee ee 4,336 2,495 1,085 970 671 14,000 9,197 38 
Ontaviow . me ae eee 5,565 it 220 1,036 504 2,077 12,000 2,208 74 
AIISGRGARD Oca cites note ctacia sca ope ot 577 174031). 25. 2 Rs 391 252 3,000 706 50 
Britishe@olnmilsiay disc acitae sees 1,894 137 91 798 85 SOOO | Es cieec nee 
AW GIO,. SABRE e La Sane 122372 4,033 2, 212 2,663 3,085 31,000 12,112 62 


TABLE 5.—TRAINING OF VETERANS—DOMINION ALLOTMENTS FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR AND PAYMENTS TO APRIL 30, 1947 é 


Payments from Special 
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Province == = —- 
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TABLE 9—APPRENTICE TRAINING AGREEMENT YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1947 
DOMINION ALLOTMENTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR AND CLAIMS PAID TO 
APRIL 30, 1947 


Dominion Claims Paid to April 30 alse boc Class Training 
: 208 aa al Ew eestere 
Province en ake Previous 1946-47 March 31, Enrol- | Total Days} Total Hrs. 
ears 1947 ment Training Training 
$ $ cts. $ cts 

NOVA BOOM Gen. decverees be. 15,000 456 02 8,039 32 234 7 A 25,541 — 
New Brunswick................ LOS000) kn comeetxctetces 1,842 02 152 730 eee ae 14,035 
Oe ee ee ee SS 100,000 | 13,683 23 | 48,145 92 5, 814 612 AL)? Td ea 
MMANItODAR A ocd SRS, oo 2 ee 20,000 32 50 8,362 80 610 428 heme 42,741 
Saskatchewan; ;..i..5.2.5.6.%. 25, 000 580 62 | 21,165 08 366 219 D625 bess nee ys 
PBR sedi = 5 ois uo niah’s v0» 25,000 3,123 90 4,407 71 1, 136 479 TBS 2251 lee. Setar, 
British Columbia.............. 15, 000 479 61 9,426 70 1,900 AP ae 5 Saar 58, 545 

Dominions .s2).%... 210,000 | 18,355 88 | 101,389 55 10, 212 3,441 47,099 140, 862 


No Apprentice Agreement in Prince Edward Island and Quebec. 


TABLE 10—RETRAINING OF CIVILIAN WORKERS—SCHEDULE ‘‘M’’—YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1947—DOMINION ALLOTMENTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR AND 
CLAIMS PAID TO APRIL 30, 1947 


Dominion |Claims Paid Total Enrolled Total 
Province Allot- to April = |——————__- Days 
ment 30, 1947 Men Women Training 
$ $ cts 

NOMS COLES Breyeastieeee feisicelcis.viers o1rie das cld.o: cue. os. buaneta/sisloaieee oes 70,000 843 38 ie ee ae 300 
Jah y TRIES IO SR AC RS Ee BE i BR etl co te rape ca BO NOO0 Weis on estdioks.c «levees « 0.0 SO Le © RII sce 
PS SHIGA COMO MUA (A>, (5). ME hig 8 ttecehtoinyc a. ccstate ticle ayervoie sani aove 100,000 3,730 73 1 29 1,645 
ADT Te re Me oe sialon ca pa onles sie caw dela ee 100, 000 AOOAL AD) leno se dee 25 1,402 
PBratIShiC OLE DIB arta da ericicle cme te PR cress oh wads oa dane oes OOM GOOD See «ere ee eho ts eee it Re eis harlvaacts 
MP OTOINION Na eee tee ea roe ean nike ads asin 425,000 6,338 56 11 54 3,347 


TABLE 11—VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1947—DOMINION ALLOTMENTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR AND CLAIMS 
PAID AND APPROXIMATE DOMINION CONTRIBUTIONS APPROVED TO 
APRIL 30, 1947 


Claims Paid to Approximate Dominion Contributions 
Dominion April 30 Approved up to April 30, 1947 
Province sno gna re PS Cyaration Pesviodal 
Buildings uipment fe) minis- 
sade Years va - : ies Schools tration 
$ $ cts. $ cts 

Prince Edward Island.......... 50,300 40,300 00 45,000 06 BOG tere ra sisess | woatn ace Nest ueea'| ae pp ainiots aisle 

Nova Scotia. aioe ES Soi each peaiaes aPa 257,690 22,324 71 - He “4 540, 000 7,128 a co if ret 
New B 1OKGS, 65 ee. Nas 2225600 il). fee. se tee ots 1 O35 2000. koe eo ais ea ee : : 

oe ae, See 1,551,220 | 133,963 78 | 461,498 47 1,616, 500 528,795 868, 250 191,000 
SUL AMON ee ne. ees oes 1,498,450 | 579,000 00 | 589,000 00 |......... ee Jeeeeeeeeeees 1 IBS 00. vaearaeeore 
IMABILOWAT ND, RAE Oe wistecelc ss ve BOO Yo oe ods enone fo wane bode Lope Wine Peay MOTTA A anes cence imainwn ses ane | sues opisine ee 
: 15, 530 32 Sl pla 71 5,475 35,021 55, 543 24, 272 
ee ee ate 353° 360 90,003 21 | 154)349 75 181, 405 108,227 158,045 3: 931 
British Columbia.............+ 302, 420 70,356 88 | 107,853 16. |........+«.- 33, 024 159, 988 27,254 
Dominions sic. ss. < 5,000,000 | 951,478 90 |1,488,275 51 2,416, 880 712,195 2,582,322 277,059 


Contributions approved do not include Dominion Annual Grants of $10,000 to each Province. 
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TABLE 12—C.V.T. STAFF AT MARCH 31, 1947 


— | | | Sf Sf | | | 


——_ | | | J | | | | 


Staff P.E.I. | N.S. N.B Que. 
1. Principals of Schools (Voca- 
tLGrial)) . §. . WAS. seve oe Full time. 1 2 3 8 
Part time]........ ST err Crate 1 
Principals of Schools (Pre- 
Matriculation)............. Bull Gimtes| tsi. 1 3 2 
Part tipae)'. Vos fo asl aee cate tlle shieiteveillene dest 
Instructors (Vocational)..... Full time. 10 124 76 196 
Part time 1 QAP. See 154 
Instructors (Pre-Matricula- 
+1On)) Serre ee Full time. 1 18 17 20 
Part time| MF... cl] Fee sees 2 42 
2. Office and Clerical.......... Full time. 2 28 16 55 
Part timel|;.. 4... Se es 3 
3. Maintenance General........ Full time. 2 81 26 80 
Part time AS one. erates 1 Ui 
4. Field Representatives.......|....esee0- 3 7 8 34 
Superintendent of Rehabilita- 
tion’ £4 fo. ee. eee Ao an toa: 1 1 1 1 
DISETICTASUDErVISONS): cence evel): its 3 cnanteiel lie euae ss ante 1 2 8 
Regional Supervisors (Wo- 
BOG) 1 IE 5 ME, ASE It, EOS 5 | RRR cree ICAI 5 OS 1 1 
mecional WirectOrseen.<. ccc alta> «oo eras 1 1 1 1 
5. Miscellaneous Staff.......... Full time. bie lis e891 I oa A PI cats 
PArteGiIN Ol eye dees Ged eis ere te alae love eer ed lece eee 
Totals sx ace. Seen seat ecm 24 269 157 613 


Man Sask. Alta B.C 
4 6 7 1 
Dil ets emer 2 2 
84 114 101 98 
1 1 Qelictietnale 
28 30 34 18 
sl ie eos 1 1 
24 17 21 18 
DT TN CP cae 1 1 
21 25 24 20 
rey UR FN nme ee asa 3 
13 7 20 12 
1 1 1 1 
1 2 Z 3 
1 2 re 1 
1 1 1 1 
4 11 18 2 
187 220 235 182 


Dominion Total—2805 
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APPENDIX 1 


List or MmpmsBers oF VOCATIONAL TRAINING ADVISORY CoUNCIL 


Chairman— 


Dr. G. Fred MeNally, 

Chancellor of the University of Alberta, 
11047-81st Avenue, 

Edmonton, Alberta. 


Members of Council— 


P. Sauvageau, Esq, 

Publicity Agent, 

The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, 

Workers’ Representative, 

113 Champlain Street, 

- Hull, Quebec. 


Major P. A. Milette, _ 

Inspector in Charge of Technical Arts and 
Crafts Schools, 

Ministry of Social Welfare and of Youth, 

Quebec, Quebec. 


E. R. Complin, Esq., 
Industrial Relations Manager, 
Canadian Industries Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


N.S. Dowd, Esgq., 


Executive Secretary, Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 

230 Laurier Avenue, West, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Lt.-Col. F. T. Fairey, 
Deputy Minister, Department of Education, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Capt. H. G. Gonthier, 

President of the Provincial Command of 
the Legion, 

St. Lambert, Quebec. 


Mrs. R. J. Marshall, 


President of the National Council of Women, 
11 Glenholme Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


J.C. Herwig, Esq., 

General Secretary, 

The Canadian Legion of the British Empire 
Service League, 

Dominion Command, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


D,.S. Lyons, Esq., 

General Vice-President, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, 

806 Keefer Building, 

Montreal, Quebec. 


N. C. MacKay, Esq., 


Director of Extension, Department of Agri- 
culture, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Miss B. Oxner, 

Director of Women’s Work, 
University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


Dr. Fletcher Peacock, 


Director of Educational Services, 
Department of Education, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


IF. 8. Rutherford, Esq., 

Deputy Minister, Department of Education, 
Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto 2, Ontario. 


R. Seasons, Esq., 

Representative of the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, 

c/o W. G. Edge Limited, 

150 Gloucester Street, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dr. F. H. Sexton, 


Wolfville, 
Nova Scotia. 


C. B. C. Scott, Esq., 
General Personne] Manager, 
Massey-Harris Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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APPENDIX 2 


List oF REGIONAL DIRECTORS OF CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Prince Edward Island— 


L. W. Shaw, Esq., 


Director of Education, 
Department of Education, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Nova Scotia— 


R. H. MacCuish, Esgq., 
Regional Director, Canadian Vocational 


Training, 
P.O.B. 752, Halifax, N.S. 


New Brunswick— 


J. W. McNutt, Esq., 


Regional Director, Canadian Vocational 
Training, 

380 Queen Street, 

Fredericton, N.B. 


Quebec— 
Lt.-Col. M. Archambault, 


A/Regional Director, Canadian Vocational 


Training, 
132 St. James Street West, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Ontario— 
H. H. Kerr, Esq., 


Regional Director, Canadian Vocational 
Training, 

50 Gould Street, 

Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Manitoba— 


Colonel J. Neish, 

Regional Director, Canadian Vocational 
Training, 

4th Floor, 364 Main Street, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Saskatchewan— 


W.A. Ross, Esq,., 

Regional Director, Canadian Vocational 
Training, 

Department of Education, 

Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Alberta— 


J. H. Ross, Esq., 

Regional. Director, Canadian Vocational 
Training, 

Hudson’s Bay Building, 217-7th Avenue W., 

Calgary, Alberta. 


British Columbia— 


Henry Hill, Esq., 

Regional Director, Canadian Vocational 
Training, 

Technical Branch, 

Department of Education, 

Parliament Buildings, 

Victoria, B.C. 
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Vitl.—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


The Government Annuities Act (Chapter 7 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927, as amended by Chapter 33 of the Statutes of 1931) authorizes the 
issue of Government Annuities, it being considered ‘in the public interest that 
habits of thrift be promoted and that the people of Canada be encouraged and 
aided thereto so that provision may be made for old age”. Under the Act, the 
Minister of Labour may contract with any person resident or domiciled in 
Canada for the sale of a Government Annuity. 

A Canadian Government Annuity is a yearly income of not less than $10 
and not more than $1,200, payable in quarterly instalments (unless otherwise 
stipulated) for the life of the annuitant or for the lives of joint annuitants with 
continuation to the survivor, and it may alternatively be paid for a term of years 
certain, not exceeding twenty years, or for life, whichever period shall be the 
longer. Annuities may be deferred or immediate. Deferred annuities are for 
purchase by younger persons desiring to provide for their old age, by monthly, 
quarterly or yearly premiums or by single premiums. Immediate annuities are 
for purchase by older persons no longer gainfully employed who wish to obtain 
immediate incomes in return for their accumulated savings. 

Any society or association of persons may contract for the sale to its 
members, or employers of labour may contract for the sale to their employees, 
of annuities otherwise purchasable by such member or employees as individuals. 
In recent years, employers of labour, societies and associations have been turning 
in increasing numbers to Government Annuities for pensions for their employees 
and members. Under early retirement annuity agreements, employees were 
treated as individual annuitants. Later, Group Annuity Contracts were adopted. 
_ As developed today, a pension plan is a formal arrangement whereby a fund 1s 
built up by contributions made during an employee’s working life. The purchase 
money required may be derived partly from the wages of employees and partly 
from the employer’s contributions. From this fund an annuity is paid to the 
employee after he retires from work. The terms are set forth in writing and 
form a contractual agreement between the Canadian Government on the one 
hand and the employer and employee on the other. As a result of the large 
number of employees covered under retirement annuity agreements, the business 
of the Annuities Branch carried on under this method of purchase has become 
an important part of the total. 

The rate of interest at which rates for annuities are calculated is four per 
cent, and the mortality tables at present in use are the British annuity tables 
contained in “The Mortality of Annuitants, 1900-1920”, published by the 
Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, known as “a(f) 
and a (m) tables”, with reduction of one year of age. 

The Government Annuities Act is administered under the Minister of Labour 
bv the Annuities Branch of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. Annuities are 
sold by application made directly to the Branch at Ottawa or to any one of 
the seventy-eight Annuities Representatives located in forty-three communities 
across Canada. Further particulars may be obtained from these sources or from 
the nearest Postal Money Order Office. 


Financial Statement.—From September 1, 1908, the date of the inception 
of the Annuities Branch, up to and inclusive of March 31, 1947, the total number 
of individual contracts and certificates issued was 194,623. Table 1 (A) shows 
the number of individual contracts and certificates issued and net receipts by 
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five-year periods to March 31, 1948, and Table 1 (B) gives this information by 
fiscal years, from 1941 to 1947 inclusive, the number for the fiscal year under 
review being 43,585. Of these, 13,174 were contracts with individual annuitants 
and 30,411 were certificates issued under all the group contracts, 2.e., additional 
certificates issued under group contracts previously effective as well as certificates 
issued during the year 1946-47 under new group contracts. There was a total of 
612 group contracts (Table 2) under which, at the date under review, 70,996 
registrations were in effect (as compared with 45,360 for the year previous). 
In addition, 2,339 employees or members had been retired with vested annuities, 
754 had died before retirement, and 12,549 had withdrawn following change of 
employment. Among the contracts issued during the year were 3,644 immediate 
annuity contracts with an average amount of annuity of $458. 

The total net receipts since September 1, 1908, were $390,790,519.75, net 
receipts for the year under review being $72,009,764.42. These sums represent 
total receipts less premiums refunded without interest by reason of overpayment 
or cancellation of application for annuity. 

The balance at credit of the annuities fund as of March 31, 1947, is shown 
in Table 3 to be $357,161,953. This includes the sum of $977,069.58 transferred 
to maintain the reserve. 

Of the 194,623 contracts and certificates issued since the inception of the 
Act, 21,369 were cancelled, leaving in effect 173,254 on March 31, 1947 (Table 4). 
Annuity payment was being made under 38,754 of these and was deferred under 
the remaining 134,500. The total amount of annuity payable under vested 
contracts was $16,191,058, an average of $418 per contract. The value of all 
outstanding annuities was $357,161,953, of which $179,969,296 was the value of 
vested annuities and $177,192,657 the value of deferred annuities. 


Analysis of Vested Annwities—Tables 5(A) and 5(B) were compiled from 
data regarding vested contracts (those under which annuity was being paid) in 
Table 4, in effect on March 31, 1947, exclusive of last survivor contracts. In 
table 5(A) the number of contracts analysed was 34,397—an increase of 4,659, 
or 15°8 per cent over the previous year’s figure. This number included those 
under which, the annuitant having died during the guaranteed period, payment 
of annuity certain was being made. From this Table, which shows the distribu- 
tion of contracts by amount of annuity, it may be seen that 72-9 per cent of 
the annuities were for amounts under $600, 16-6 per cent for $600 but less than 
$1,200, and 10-5 per cent for $1,200 or over (those over $1,200 having been issued 
prior to August, 1931). In Table 5(B) the number analysed was 32,959 which 
included all contracts on existing single lives. The classification was by sex 
and age of annuitant and showed the largest age group to be 60-69 for each sex. 
The arithmetic average of attained ages under all contracts was unchanged 
at 66-9 years. 

Up to March 31, 1947, six annuitants—two males and four females—had 
attained the age of one hundred years. At March 31, 1947, only two of these 
annuitants were still living—one male and one female, both aged 103. 
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TABLES 1(A) AND 1(B).—_NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND CERTL 
FICATES ISSUED AND NET RECEIPTS THEREUNDER, BY FIVE-YEAR PERIODS, 
TO MARCH 31, 1943 (TABLE 1(A)), AND BY FISCAL YEARS 1941-47 INCLUSIVE 
(TABLE 1(B)) 


TABLE 1(A) TABLE 1(B) 

Metis 0\ fosContacts | sior fone Rial, sn). Seaaual | 
hie Aocl 1 Goridentes ee Ending Sores gate ge, 
to March 31 Issued March 31 Issued 

$ cts. $ cts 
US 3, 106 1, 731, O59AFORMIVSaGdT. FF... 11,994x | 18,803,645 27 
1913-1918 Fv .0S bee 1,379 1,912,412 51 LOSS Re EER 8,593x | 19,630,644 58 
1918-1028 wo. a0 oe ec 1162) -}' 3,059, 186 265i 1988 | eek. ce dn. 9,608x | 20,415,365 41 
ELT 1 7 SR aE G20, |10; 742,500 of | 1944. i.e cen en 19,354 | 26,600,097 75 
TA siti cicisoksny es Dig BOO 15g fai 0 Oe LOL ols ues ssu\diinasinioy aienaonn 15,796 | 33,076,485 98 
TOSS=1988 os og 65 we 5 267229 TS, 805,127 50) | PIOAGy. . . kd. Aa 25,538 | 46,954,535 93 
1938<104392. <paQIse: .. AT wok 197,040, BOT 500), HAGAT. cade woe ks Maren 43,585 | 72,009, 764 42 


Totals, omitting items x (included in Table 1(A)).............. 194,623 {390,790,519 75 


1 From September 1, 1908. 


TABLE 2.—CLASSIFICATION OF GROUP CONTRACTS IN EFFECT MARCH 81, 1947, 
BY SIZE OF GROUP ) 


Number 

Size of Group—by Registrations ; of Group 

Contracts 
Pinmareer.. 40. oes. ed. sods Se eect: .. eet ira Ree =. te ED ae ee ory 488 
RR re) eerie ESR Rape hog dca wbx eed cea eee ee oe es eee eee 92 
oI ee. SOO S50 2 2a eee S rn Rene aoe Donn ener acorn ie 18 
1,000 SR Tr I ee Fo os Th pasestcalace Shale OU arenteinde ass gnts — 
AD ote] ae ae ot tote 2 RRS ba 612 
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TABLE 3.—GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES FUND STATEMENT FOR THE 


ENDING MARCH 31, 1947 


YEAR 


FUND. 
Balance’at credit) of fund, April 1/1946 4. 204% ei Vibha es $287 ,492,656.00 
Receipts 1194647, “leas: ‘payments. J.) ws [20 irs ave ate ks sm wrateta ats ote 68,692,227 .42 
Amount transferred to maintain reserve...............2-. 977,069.58 
Balance at credit of fund, March 3], 1947............ $357,161,953 .00 
LIABILITIES 
Value of all outstanding annuities (see Table 4)............ $357,161,953 .00 
RECEIPTS 
Tm meditate FANN CIES cen» sc, cise cue MO a che HRs GID bt OER Tock 21,322,795 .69 
Det ar ae SAMI tO a ie sie sar Gat ENS Go Sern as cc ee Oe 51,060,175 .89 
Interest at 4° per cent to’ March ol, 1047... .°-. ots dante ees 12,333,806.35 
MORAL O. aay ater Cd Sat ae eee. cee a Ke oe $ 84,716,777 .93 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Vested wintarbiessardclae . Bixee BER ee eet. Saree $ 14,844,398 .58 
Commutedemalues ook .hactieanit oe fell ee Sees ee eee AY 107,294.30 
Premiumswpeturned, «with »interesh..12 act..feo0 ah ahh, Po ene 699,650.47 
Premiums wetumed without danterest.cuseesk «mc. eam waka 6 373,207 .16 
Total’ iesy sere: ok% PS A kee fe MA $ 16,024,550.51 
Receipts, less disbursements 1946-47. .... 0. cc ee eee 68,692,227. 42 
POUGE) Power A alee s elise Cktere Wie es stare Ween renee ewe tala gt $ 84,716,777 .93 


TABLE 4.—VALUATION, MARCH 31, 1947, OF ANNUITY CONTRACTS AND CERTI- 


FICATES ISSUED PURSUANT TO THE GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES ACT 


AND IN FORCE ON THAT DATE 


Bes of ; phe A 
= . ontracts Amount o Value o 
Classification and. Annuity Annuities 
Certificates in Force 
$ $ 
VESTED .— 
| PN Sal iat tela meaner yaaa ole yen hale etgngen: 5,551 Doon, 140 19, 638, 257 
PCMAUOS Teh. fa. ee Pee oe Go Oe ee 8 eRe. AS 10, 967 3, 828, 226 38, 048, 604 
Males suaranteed :-~ Snr oer ee eet 7,675 3,791, 009 40,972, 544 
Females PASC NEnES/ S10 ee ee oe ae eee ee Mey 10, 204 4,309, 362 55, 486, 441 
PSY REV EVOE fas c's tea ee eee > Ba Re ee ee rae 2,970 1, 285, 420 16, 625, 154 
iuast survevotiguarantecda. .. peeren . Wea... AS. 1,387 644,901 9,198, 296 
ice Wested..ccc 0k. we ee OR on a Sittin ie ee ay esting Dyce 38, 754 16,191, 058 179, 969, 296 
Deferred contracts and certificates.............ccecccueseuee £5400 S25 ieee ee 177,192, 657 
CERES oe ete ins de Sans os ee ee EE SE 173, 254 o1 eee 357, 161, 953 
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TABLE 5.—VESTED ANNUITY CONTRACTS, SINGLE LIFE ONLY, IN EFFECT ON 
MARCH 831, 1947 


(A) By Amount or ANNUITY 


oo ESE AS SANS SR SS SSS a Ee ee 
Te LL aac. ce Ge ae a ee 


Amount of Annuity Tiiteee oly Pe Say pee 
Toc yp 1 ole lassie ILE RSAit eae elem Sa GAIN ugh cas 16, 613 48-3 48-3 
WoO nts Form GIN S000... 68. ee ee at ee ee 8,470 24-6 72°9 
AE ONL OSE Sa a cc a 4,447 13-0 85-9 
ESE CR et | nr a | oe ae on ae ee 1, 250 3°6 89-5 
SRE S200 ese ca ee eet ee, TT 3, 484 10-1 99-6 
ere O OATES, GOALIE. ORT, BOB. in 133 0-4 100-0 
PRL Sere aer rn Sarcic ir Ooo Cok ee ee eee 34,397 POD AG AOM pa enter AY 


(B) By Sex ann Ace or ANNUITANT 


Male Female Total 
Age Attained Number Number Number Cumu- 
Z of a at of ét ad of &, a lative 
Contracts es Contracts hey Contracts 5 Per Cent 

hessithan.40.64 <i.4 «ct. «once 210 ER af 537 2-6 747 2-3 2-3 
ge lglg 5 I a a 396 ooo 907 4-4 1,303 4-0 6-3 
Meroe e: t. MUP BiIoa 2 1,562 12-6 Yeeree: 16-3 4,895 14-9 eH eo 
Owe. ceretsst Hele «mie dt > seers 9,312 42-7 7,817 38-1 13, 129 39-8 61-0 
PO eae ee 3, 960 31-8 6, 040 29-4 10, 000 30-3 91-3 
SRSUOMDIOOT 2S. at 930 7°5 1,786 8-7 2,716 8-2 99-5 
ME DnGOVEl..0 ce... Sh cakes 61 0-5 108 0-5 169 0-5 100-0 
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IX.—RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


During most of the year under review the work arising out of the responsi- 


bilities of the Department of Labour throughout the period of demobilization. 
and reconversion was continued. In the later months of the year, the work of the 
Branch began to turn towards meeting some of the more permanent peacetime 


needs of the Department. 

The functions of the Branch include the collection, analysis and publication 
of statistical and other information on wage rates, strikes and lockouts, collec- 
tive agreements, labour organization, unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers, fatal industrial accidents, placement operations of the National Employ- 
ment Service, occupational research, conditions prevailing in the labour market 
on an industrial and a geographical basis, and employment forecasts. Many 
special projects were also conducted by the Branch during the year. 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour—Information concerning wage rates 
and hours of labour is obtained annually from employers and from labour organi- 
zations, and from time to time in connection with strikes and lockouts, arbitra- 
tion, conciliation and mediation in industrial disputes, preparation of fair wages 
schedules, ete. Reports from representative employers were requested in 1945 
showing the rates of wages for the principal classes of labour in their employ, 
hours of work per day and per week, particulars of any shift operations, rates of 
pay for overtime work, Sundays and holidays. At the same time, information 
regarding other conditions of employment was requested, such as production or 
incentive bonuses, annual vacation and sick leave with pay. : 

The Department has published a series of annual reports on Wages and 
Hours of Labour for the years 1921 to 1941 inclusive, as supplements to The 
Labour Gazette. These contained a table of index numbers of rates of wages, 
as well as tables of wage rates and hours of labour for the main occupations in 
most industries. No report was issued covering the year 1942 but a table of 
index numbers covering the period 1901 to 1942 was published in The Labour 
Gazette for December, 1943. The series of annual wage reports was resumed 
with the publication of Report No. 26 as a supplement to The Labour Gazette for 
June, 1945. 

The latest Report No. 28, issued as a supplement to The Labour Gazette for 
February, 1947, contains tables of index numbers of rates of wages for the period 
1901 to 1945, as well as tables of rates of wages and of straight time or standard 
hours of work. Wage rate data are shown for selected occupations in various 
industries for 1945, with comparative figures in certain tables back to 1939, 
for Canada and by province or region. 

Index numbers, on the base of rates in 1939 as 100, by main industrial 
groups, as well as by individual industries, are shown in Table No. 1. For the 
years 1901 to 1945 inclusive, the index numbers for the main groups only are 
shown in Table No. 2. 

The general level of wages in Canada during 1945 was higher than in any 
previous year in the record, but the advance in 1945 was less than in any other 
year since 1939. The index covering six main industrial groups was 41-8 per cent 
higher than in 1939, and 32-5 per cent higher than in 1920, which was the peak 
year of the inflationary movement following World War I. For the period August, 
1939, to December, 1945, the index number of the cost of living advanced: 19-1 
per cent. 


——- 
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During the period 1939-45, considerable increase in wage rates in all indust- 
ries was recorded year by year, continuing the advance from the low levels of 
the depression reached in 1933. From 1939 to 1940, the general index number of 
wage rates advanced 3-9 per cent; from 1940 to 1941, 8°8 per cent; from 1941 
to 1942. 8-3 per cent; from 1942 to 1943, 8-4 per cent: from 1943 to 1944, 3-5 
per cent; and from 1944 to 1945, 2-8 per cent. 


TABLE 1—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1939-1945 
(Rates in 1939=100) 


Industry 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
REINO te A, eee bes coed ee: 100 104-9 114-0 125-9 | 143-1 446-1 153-3 
Logging, Eastern Canada............... 100 | 105-9 | 114-8 | 124-91] 142-0| 143-2 151-4 
Logging, Western Canada.............. 100 |} 101-1 110-8")° "129-7 | 147-5 | 156°:8 160-5 
Od SE ee 2 ee ee ee ee a 160 102-5 111.2 118-6 123-7 134-8 136-5 
Woah Wain. 3. wee ...\ me ea. +. -e- 8 75-- 100 102-1 109-4 tek Siael 124-8 146-0 146-2 
op FETS RTT 1 Relapse nee Malad See Sarna 100 102-8 112-2 118-7 123-1 125-2 128-2 
Metal mining, Quebec and Ontario 100 103-0 | 112-2 SDSS | a ae OA Pd 123-7 124-6 
Metal mining, Manitoba and Sas- 
RECO WA g Aub a > cane hee ans 100 101-0 107-8 114-4 Pa bail 127-4 127-4 
Metal mining, British Columbia.... 100 102-7 Set 123-0 128-7 {32% 141-9 
PMaMUTACOUTINe | A ..t45. oer e ee 3 | om eGre » - 100 | 204-3 | 115-2 | 125-5 | 186-S*| 141-4*) 146-5 
Primary textile products............... 100 107-5 119-0 127-8 140-4 146-0 151-5 
OLvOM Varn and Clot. wo. ot. os< eae: 100 | 109-6 | 123-8) *128-1 | 136-6 | 139-1 148-7 
Woollen yarn and cloth............. 100 107-6 120-1 136-6 152-8 160-3 163-5 
Knitting—hosiery, underwear and 
OULCTHWEATEE .. ow. eS. obo oR. 100 105-8 112-5 123-6 138-5 146-2 150-3 
hayonu yarn and fabric... .......- 100 106-8 122-9 129-0 141-3 147-0 148-9 
ROE ANAENES cee Pet tales aise bie sla mae ou Adie sans 100 105-3 118-0 129-0 139-3 144-3 156 3 
Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats 100 | 107-2 | 117-9 | 129-8 | 146-6] 151-9 164-1 
Re ee ne WO PATI vrai shi oe ghay ans be @ cua 160 106-0 118-2 133-3 140-8 ier 148 0 
Women’s and misses’ suits and coats 100 | 101-7 | 126-9 | 1381-8 134-5 | 137*5 152-7 
(CSCC 08 Me SSRI liter ean tear et 100 | 106-1 | 118-8 IF oer $1838"2 P 138-9 152-5 
Te OTE CUS:. crice ta ote + sasue eet e+ eae 100 | 102-1 11727 127% 134:4*| 139-8*) 143-4 
Py OU Is DEGUUCKS. 4. bss yeu a o's + ages 100 104-6 1€9°5 15e 120-3 125-7 127-3 
ISLS. Cee her U0 - gn ailiegalle, SEB ob chair ae ba 100 108-1 114-4 124-0 128-6 13533" 136-3 
Ue [OCT Oa 1) Oa, a SR ae ee Ret i 100 103-7 107-7 109-6 115 4 119-6 120-9 
Paper other than newsprint......... 100 | 103-4] 107-5 113-2] 120-1 124-7 126-8 
A SOR OM Eee «nists ins sua af 48% dou 100 102-9 115-5 123-9 128-9 133-1 138-5 
Printing 2nd publishing)... 62.66 .> +26. + 100 101-7 105-8 110-0 Ub i 116-37 118-5 
Kopamet: a Hane Spence cae emertteated 100 101-3 105-5 108-3 112-5 116-5 119 1 
Job printing and publishing......... 100 | 101*4 | 105-9 | 110-6 | 113-8} 114-9 117-7 
; Pa le .g* -2* 56-1 
umber and its progucts....2.2......5> 100 104-4 117-7 131-0 142 9*| 148 2" 156-1 
Sawmill ae nats 5 Ae Oh a ae 2 a 100 195-0 115-0 130-7 143-8 148-7 ae 
Planing mills, sash, doors, etc...... 100 | 105-0] 120-0] 123-7 134-9 139-4 147 “2 
IIE UNGER eee eas Ste aie eta see 100 101-7 125-0 139-0 147-6 154-8 159-5 
Poi lant PLOGUCUS.. J.ccc sds ae ees 100 102-9 Ei ae He o* oe the 
oN ntsc Seer te ara 100 103-1 . . 33°3 139° 30-2 
Broad and cake. tiple Ot SIREN 100 | 102-9} 115-5 | 123-9] 128-9] 134-3] 139-0 
IBiseuLts:..).... Ee eT Aen face Sarees 100 103°5 114-4 121-8 Is 0) Is ‘8 142-0 
Confectionery... Pe Pr LONER oa a iG 100 101-9 114-5 118-2 130-0 31-8 39-0 
WF ECMO PR cos vo «co bias visate.e eo 8s Be aes 100 105-3 113-7 121-7 127-3 | 180-5 140-5 
‘Teather and its products.,...........>- 100 | 105-9} 122-5 134% 142 2 oe oe 
PEGA MORARTINOo. cers clerde cues oe: 100 104-5 119-5 133-9 148-9 56 8 V7 
eather ta Geis Cee Pea = ee ote ee 160.1 
Rite PMORS. access ntvnacceae- 100 | 106-2 | 123-2 35 | 
‘Edible animal products (meat products) 100 | 103-2! 112-71 119-0! 185-1! 1387-3 141-0 
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Industry 


Manufacturing—Concluded— 

Tron-and itsiproducte.to82-. 71839 tse 
Crude, rolled and forged products. . 
Foundry and machine shop products 
Machinery, engines, boilers, tanks, 


Shipbuilding (steel ships)......... 
Automobiles, trucks, etc........... 
Automobile and truck equipment 

ANG PATCH ee oe haa wa oeeons 
Stoves, furnaces, etc............... 
Agricultural implements............ 


Tobacco products. Le wee’. Re Re 
Beverages (brewery products).......... 


Electric current production and distri- 
DEON ee es cece SO ee a ee ee 


Transportation and Communication..... 
hb TADSHOTAALION Edson childs ae. d ovate. | 
Water transportation (inland and 
Coastal), ssaetmes oe. LC. ae 

Steam.ra te aies. 49s nenees dae ews 2 
Electric street railways............ 
Communication—Telephone............ 


Service—Laundries..........cce0..eccccccces 


* Revised. 


1944 


1945 


112-9 


a 
S 

° . co 

w [n) OO bo Hb Or bo or 


Re e 
ho e 
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111. 


109. 
110: 


113- 
109 
109- 
106-4 
119-5 


113-1 


Kez 


he He 09 


132-5 
154-1* 
129-6 


128-0 
128-7 


142-2 
125-5 
125-7 
122-4 
128-9 


137 -9* 
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TABLE 2._INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN GR BP 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-45 CHEBE 


(Rates in 1939=100) 
_ + le ee Se ial eel ieee ne ied ie ie 
SSS SSS 


: Manu- | Con- | Water | Steam | Elec- Gen- 

Year |Logging Coal | Metal fac- | struc- | Trans-| Rail- tric Laun- | Tele- eral 
Mining | Mining | turing tion por- ways | Rail- | dries | phones| Aver- 

tation ways age 


a, aa RAR ae (aad = cme ae ee eee ol be ee ee | ee eee oe eae 


1901..... 51-4 47-4 CPD ae ..teb. 35°3 43-9 33°7 Soa tas. Lsleee vais 38-1 
19@2., . ..» 52-6 48-0 Gl Gal ou. ee 37-7 44-1 30°2 1 ME Ma Pine, Saelg ae ee 40-0 
1903.. 53-9 48-9 iil Be atc era 39°5 43-9 36-8 OO" Papt coe or eee ee 41-4 
1904..... 54-6 48-8 BSS Uae ase xe 40-9 44-5 37-6 SL Oder. SAA . Tessas 42-3 
TOD og 5 57-0 49-5 oka a Pn 42-8 44-7 36:5 a SRY ee 43-1 
1908: esx”: 59-4 50-1 62 Ohl a Pacis aa: 45-0 45-5 38°9 BOR. ae bile, Barun 44-9 
6S Oy glean 60-3 53°6 Se eo aeeneaers 47-0 46-5 39-6 LO. Lonas tee lpeton oe 46-3 
TQ08 Is. 58-6 54:°3 62°65 |.)525) .% 47-7 47-6 42-2 M20 FIDL DT 47-4 
LOO a fs 61-9 54-5 OS 2 Wack. aul? 48-7 48-3 42-3 CN CYA ee ese See 48-3 
shah eagle 64-0 54-0 ig a i 50-9 48-4 44-1 SSO [eos Se nee 49-9 
LOD g, 5: 65-6 59°9 63-1 45-0 52°9 49-1 46-9 Sy a ae ee eee 49-2 
1912 67-7 56-4 66-3 45-8 56-2 50-1 47-9 MIE |B) ESL eaes, . Pek 50-8 
19133... 68-7 57°3 65-3 47-2 58-6 52-0 49-0 51-3 ATOR &:. big 52-1 
1914 324: 64-3 58-4 65-4 48-7 59-1 52°8 49-9 51-8 AS I | Danese 52°8 
TOD. t: 61-1 58-7 66-2 50-1 59-4 54-0 49-8 50-2 40> SSG 53 +2 
PIG. ite 73-0 64-0 73 +2 54°38 60-0 54-9 51:8 52:5 D0" Thon ob kee 56-9 
Pal A. 95-8 75-0 81-1 60-4 64-4 64-5 61-0 58°8 DOS eye. ses 65 +2 
1918.2. : 110-3 90-5 88-1 69-2 73-8 78-6 173 73°3 66-0. foe Seas 76:6 
119 5+: 2. 127-3 97-8 88-4 85-0 86-8 86-7 90-1 83-8 Fo hap the Gh, Be 90-0 
1920.0... 142-5 | 113-3} 102-9 | 102-4] 106-0} 105-2} 108-2 99-7 88-2 92-2 107-0 
1921..... 102-2 | 119-4 95-2 95-4 99-9 96-0 95-9 98-6 97°3 91-8 97-5 
1922...» . 79-6 | 113-4 88-0 89-2 95-3 86-7 90-3 94-6 98-2 87-2 91-1 
TOZB A 93-5 | 113-4 91-9 92-5 97-5 91-5 91-2 95-6 99-6 88-6 93-6 
1974....5 3}; 105-9 | 110-3 92-0 a°2 99-4 90-2 91-2 95-7 99-9 89-0 94-8 
1025. 3... 95-2 96-1 93°3 92-3 99-8 90-4 91-2 96-4 99-0 89-1 93-8 
POD <u ee 95-5 96-0 93-2 92-8 | 100-9 90-2 91-2 96-7 99-9 89-7 94-4 
4 mere 97-7 96-3 93-3 94-1 | 105-0 91-3 97-1 97-5} 100-8 91-4 96-4 
1928 ....38 99-0 96-8 93-2 94-8 | 108-7 91-9 97-1 99-6 | 101-6 93-1 97-5 
i) 98-7 96-8 93-8 95-4 | 115-8 96-1 | 100-0; 101-9} 101-8 94-2 99-2 
19380 50). 97-5 97-1 93-9 95-5 | 119-1 97-2 | 100-0]; 102-3 | 102-0 94-7 99-9 
1 ot ees 81-5 97-1 92-6 93-1} 114-7 93-0 97-5 | 101-9 | 101-5 95-0 96-6 
1932..... 67-1 94-1 89-7 87:0 | 104-5 86-5 90-1 98-1 99-0 88-6 89-7 
1933..... 57°4 92-8 88-6 82-9 92-5 81-2 88-0 93-8 97-0 87-9 85-1 
1934..... 65-7 93-4 90-9 85-2 90-7 80-5 85-0 93-7 96-1 93-7 85-9 
1058 s05 5 73°1 95-0 92-6 87-0 93-6 81-1 90-1 94-3 96-6 93-0 88-4 
1936.53. 80-9 95-1 94-9 89-1 94-2 82-4 90-1 95-2 97-1 93-8 90-0 
LOD Ta 35% 93-9 95-6 99-1 96-1 96-9 92-0 96-0 97-8 98-3 98-5 96-7 
TOG8 race. 101-8 | 100-0 99-6 99-2 99-2 99-1 | 100-0 99-4 99-7 99°7 99-6 
1939 42064 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 100-0 
NDAD... 104-9 | 102-1] 102-8] 104-3] 104-5} 105-2} 100-0] 103-9|] 105-4] 101-3 103-9 
|) ae 114-0} 109-4] 112-2] 115-2] 111-6] 113-3] 109-4] 109-1] 110-5] 106-4 113-1 
19ST, op 125-9 | 113-1] 118-7 | 125-5] 118-6 | 125-8] 114-8] 115-8} 116-5} 112-0 122-5 
tp Soper 143-1 | 124-8] 123-1 | 136-8*| 127-7 | 188-8 | 125-5] 121-2) 127-3] 121-9 133°7 
1944..... 146-1 | 146-0 | 125-3] 141-4* 129-6 | 142-2] 125-5 | 125-7 | 128-9] 122-4 137-9 
1945... < 153-3 | 146-2 | 128-2] 146-5] 131-1] 144-6 | 125-5 | 126-6 | 1385-4] 125-6 141-8 


* Revised. 
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Much of the wartime increase in wage rates was due to the payment of a 
cost of living bonus provided for under the wages control policy of the Dominion 
Government. All such bonuses have been included in the rates published for 


these years. 


Strikes and Lockouts—In co-operation -with the Industrial Relations 
Branch, the Research and Statistics Branch is responsible for maintaining a 
record of strikes and lockouts in Canada. Information concerning this record 
will be found in the chapter of this report dealing with Industrial Relations. 


Collective Agreements—The Department of Labour endeavours to obtain 
from employers and trade unions copies of all collective labour agreements. 
Agreements received are recorded by industry and the number of workers 
affected. Representative agreements are summarized each month in The Labour 
Gazette. Records are also kept and summaries made in The Labour Gazette 
of Orders in Council extending agreements under the Collective Agreements Act of 
Quebec, and of Orders in Council making binding schedules of wages and hours 
under the Industrial Standards Acts of certain other provinces. The fourth of a 
series of analytical and statistical studies on collective agreements, entitled 
Collective Agreements in the Coal Mining Industry in Canada, September, 1946, 
was published in the December, 1946, issue of The Labour Gazette. Inquiries 
received from officers of the Department, employers, union organizations and 
others as to various provisions to be found in agreements, many involving 
research work, were dealt with. 


Labour Organization in Canada.—Most of the “local unions” in Canada 
are branches of trade unions, many of which are organizations having branches 
both in Canada and the United States. The Canadian locals of these inter- 
national unions are, in most cases, affiliated with either of two central Cana- 
dian bodies, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada or the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, As a rule, Canadian locals which are branches of unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor in the United States are 
affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress, while those which are branches 
of international unions affiliated in the United States with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations are affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
An important exception is the case of the Canadian locals of the United Mine 
Workers of America, which are affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
while the union in the United States is affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. Each of the Canadian Congresses also has a number of purely 
Canadian organizations affiliated with it, either trade unions with a number of 
branches in different places or strictly local unions which are directly chartered 
by them. 

Of the international unions not affiliated with either of the Canadian 
Congresses, the most important are the four railway brotherhoods of engineers, 
firemen and enginemen, conductors, and trainmen. Most of the other railway 
unions in Canada are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor in the 
United States and with the Trades and Labour Congress in Canada, the 
principal exception being the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, which is affiliated with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

Other central labour bodies are the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, with which the National Catholic “federations” or unions in the Province 
of Quebec are affiliated, and the Canadian Federation of Labour. 
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At December 31, 1946, the recorded membership of all trade unions in 
Canada which reported to the Department was 831,697. This figure was 17-0 
per cent higher than that of 711,117, for 1945 and was the highest ever reported to 
the Department. 

In addition to statistics supplied by the headquarters of central bodies, 
national and international unions, all known local unions are requested to supply 
information on membership. In 1946, out of a known total of 4,635 local branches, 
3,846 reported a membership of 701,570. 

According to these reports from local branches, which are the only figures 
received by the Department capable of being broken down by localities, there 
were 236,729 members in Ontario, 208,546 in Quebec, 99,466 in British Columbia, 
38,681 in Manitoba, 33,662 in Alberta, 33,233 in Nova Scotia, 21,756 in Sask- 
atchewan, 18,659 in New Brunswick, and 823 in Prince Edward Island. The 
remaining 10,015 members belonged to organizations in the Yukon, Northwest 
Territories and organizations which are not localized. 

Montreal headed the list of cities, with 117,095 members, and Toronto was 
second with 70,757. Next in order of size of reported memberships were Van- 
couver with 53,582, Winnipeg with 29,869, Windsor with 24,142, Hamilton with 
15,608, Quebec with 14,296, Edmonton with 11,804, and Calgary with 9,516. 
In 1946, there were 49 urban centres with 20 or more locals, as compared with 
46 in 1945. 

Reports on female membership were received from 1,140 of the 4,635 local 
unions of all kinds in Canada in 1946. These showed a total of 67,912 women 
members. In 1945, a total female membership of 59,871 was reported by 1,034 
locals. | 

More complete information is contained in the annual report on Labour 
Organization in Canada published by the Department. 


TABLE 3.-UNION MEMBERSHIP AND LOCAL UNIONS IN CANADA, 
CLASSIFIED BY AFFILIATION, 1946 


No. of Member- 
Affiliation Branches ship 

oe eC a Wi 2 a) Se a he Pa 
rages and Gavour Congress of Canada. elo. Yh, ee eee 2,536 356, 121 
manericancVederation of mabor)), (h6 eur OO. older ste. 45 9,513 
ee ai NR Anon reas OO GUE Joni Pvcrs. ek Loe chicos dn. « Pabohl weve oh me ols 1,087 314, 025 
icenerossion Industrial Organizations?...°. 0. co.) 050... elec vcle cele ebe ne. 8 i, 680 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour..............00ceecceceeee. 338 70, 367 
International Railway Brotherhoods (independent).................2-0--. 370 37,731 
Pema. t Clemation G1 Manon’) 4.0 ih. ob. aD o os Ar re ec ee ve oles oe 6 3.332 
Unaffiliated National and International Unions...................00-0- 00. 198 34, 630 
Siiatiliatedslbealiiminnss (1 6iids..) . a terion. Wi. LE DLIE TOY oe hbne ds 47 4,298 

1 sce) os Sgt seeder Cflerglih byl edi des bade nD Meni aide RELA eh baal Pagar 4,635 831, 697 


1 These comprise international unions affiliated with the A.F.L. in the United States, the Canadian 
branches of which are not affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada or the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. The 41 local or federal unions, with 5,680 members, which received their charters 
directly from the A.F.L. have been included under the Trades and Labour Congress in this table as they 
are affiliated with that body. . : : 

2 These comprise efannanénal unions affiliated with the C.I.O. in the United States, the Canadian 
branches of which are not affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. ; 

3 The membership shown is for the affiliated unions which reported their membership to the Depart- 
ment. 
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TABLE 4.—DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP BY MAIN INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS, 1945 AND 1946, AND THE PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN 1946 OVER 1945 


a ann nee 
Percentage 
1945 1946 Change in 
Member- 
ship 
Member-| Per cent | Member-| Per cent | 1946 over 
ship of Total ship of Total 1945 


Industry 


| 
| 
| 
| 


he ED 0 el at ee 2 oR ESS 


Mining and quarrying..........- esse eee e neers 37,193 5-3 41,777 5-0 +12:3 
Metals.siex. ). chavaerli oo Se. seers Be 147,909 20-8 164, 630 19-8 +11-3 
Constructi OB con cre. «oslo tie Sipe soon cee +, os 0 pues 65, 569 9-2 63, 266 7:6 — 3-5 
Light, heat and power.......-....eesee neers cece: 8,977 1-3 7,816 0-9 —12-9 
Wood and wood products.............eeeeeee eee 49,259 6-9 76, 959 9-3 +56-2 
Printing and publishing...........-.-.+++eeeee ees 14, 234 2-0 14, 960 1-8 + 5-1 
Steam railway transportation...............00e5: 127,945 18-0 134, 927 16-2 + 5:5 
Other transportation... 6... 0066 a acer eens odin 49,991 7-0 52,171 6-9 +14:4 
Sar UICC. free. Mae ne oie ae an oe ne aes Maa aa ere 76, 441 10-7 92,190 | 11-1 +20-6 
Clothing, footwear.......... cece cece eee eee ee ees 46,122 6:5 50, 533 6-1 + 9-6 
Teyvtilesert cut-out cet mace. Paneer nee tek a6 28, 248 4-0 33, 382 | 4-0 +18-2 
FGCU s.r ee Vota, ae ale om eee ada pera? 28, 464 4-0 41,749 5-0 +46-7 
All otherindiistries tn os. LL MORRIS. LG's 30, 765 4-3 52,337 6-3 +70-1 

PO UAISE AM et ee me coe he CTE cape Ue ele gimmanate rb tee wy Wve 100-0 | 831,697 100-0 +17-0 


ae Alle keel AM A ee eee er ee ee ee 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout Canada, showing their membership 
and the number of members unemployed. A calculation is made from these 
reports to show the percentage of the members who are unemployed. ‘These 
calculations were commenced on a quarterly basis at the end of 1915. From 
1919 to 1943 inclusive, they were compiled on a monthly basis, but since the 
beginning of 1944 they have been compiled only once each quarter, at the end 
of March, June, September and December. 

Statistics were published quarterly during 1946 in The Labour Gazette, and 
statistics for the end of each quarter in 1946 and the first quarter of 1947, with 
comparative figures for 1945, 1944 and certain earlier dates, were published in 
the May, 1947, issue (pages 749-52). 


Fatal Industrial Accidents—The Department continued the compilation of 
fatalities resulting from accidents to workers during the course of their employ- 
ment, or arising out of it or resulting from industrial diseases. Figures of such 
fatalities in the calendar year 1946, classified by industrial groups, province of 
occurrence and cause, were published quarterly in The Labour Gazette and a 
summary for the calendar year, together with statistical analyses, appeared in the 
issue for March, 1947 (pages 472-81). As in previous years, information was 
obtained from the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, other 
provincial and Dominion authorities, factory inspectors, Departments of Mines, 
etc., and from newspapers. Supplementary lists of fatalities reported too late for 
inclusion in previous lists were also given. 

The number of fatalities recorded during 1946 was 1,349 as compared with 
1,345 (revised figure) for 1945. 

In 1946 there was no single accident which caused a relatively large number 
of fatalities. The most serious was at Port Weller, Ont., on June 29, when a 
tugboat capsized, resulting in the drowning of six construction workers. Six 
accidents resulted in each case in the death of jour persons, and eight accidents 
resulted in the death of ‘three persons in each case. 

Classification of fatal accidents by causes showed that the largest number, 
391, were caused by ‘‘moving trains, vehicles, etc.”. The fatalities resulting from 
other classifications of causes were: “falls of persons”, 226; “falling objects”, 164; 
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“dangerous substances”, 155; “striking against or being struck by objects”, 55; 
‘animals”, 26; “working machines”, 23; “hoisting apparatus”, 23; “prime 
movers”, 16; “handling objects”, 13; “tools”, 4; and “other causes”, 253. 

The classification of industrial fatalities by province of occurrence showed 
that the largest number, 563, were in Ontario; 237 occurred in British Columbia; 
229 in Quebec; 85 in Alberta; 82 in Nova Scotia; 47 in Saskatchewan; 46 each in 
New Brunswick and Manitoba; 9 in Prince Edward Island, and 5 in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 

Analysis by industrial groups showed that there were 337 fatal accidents in 
manufacturing, 232 in transportation and public utilities, 173 in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 145 in logging, 130 in construction, 110 in agri- 
culture, 98 in service, 51 in trade, 41 in fishing and trapping, 22 in central electric 
stations, 3 in finance; 7 were unclassified. 

Information concerning fatal industrial accidents in Canada during the first, 
quarter of the year 1947 may be found in the May, 1947, issue of The Labour 
Gazette (pages 766-68). 

With regard to non-fatal accidents, certain statistics, compiled from reports 
from provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, covering the calendar year 
1946 were published in the March, 1947, issue of The Labour Gazette (page 482). 


Placement Operations of the National Employment Service —Statistics 
covering the operations of each of the local offices of the National Employment 
Service were compiled and tabulated from weekly returns. The reports sub- 
sequently issued covered general placement operations, placements of ex-service 
personnel, reinstatement of ex-service personnel in civil employment, inventories 
of applications and vacancies by occupations, and special placements of handi- 
capped persons. 


Manpower Analysis——The analysing and interpreting of labour market 
conditions on national and regional levels and on an industrial basis were further 
integrated into the administrative needs of the Department. The monthly 
review, Canadian Labour Market, was developed in such a manner as to keep 
the officials of the Department constantly in touch with current manpower 
conditions. This work provided basic information for the preparation of regular 
articles for The Labour Gazette on employment conditions, for regular press 
releases concerning the manpower situation, and for the many day-to-day needs 
that arose. 

A review of the manpower situation in Canada during 1945, and the effect 
of the termination of the war on employment, was prepared for inclusion in The 
Labour Gazette for April, 1946. A series of articles analysing the nature, extent, 
causes, and prospects of stabilization of seasonal variations of employment was 
initiated. The first of these articles, Seasonal Variations of Employment in the 
Automobile and Parts Industry, was published in The Labour Gazette for 
March, 1947. 


Employment Forecasts——Forecasts of employment on a three-month basis 
and also on a six-month basis were obtained quarterly from approximately four 
hundred of the largest employers in Canada. These forecasts, in conjunction 
with supplementary qualitative information, were used by officials of the 
Department in forecasting labour market conditions. 


Occupational Research_—Work during the year was concerned mainly with 
the preparation of a new occupational code, for the use of the National Employ- 
ment Service in the classification of applicants and employers’ orders. ‘The new 
system was related more closely to that of the U.S. Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, Part II. This necessitated a second revision of Technical Handbook 
No. 1, Occupational Coding. A survey carried out in the local offices of the 
National Employment Service in Toronto and Montreal served as a basis for the 
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revised occupational classification. Members of the staff assisted in the schools 
held in all regions of the Unemployment Insurance Commission for the purpose 
of familiarizing the staff of National Employment Service offices with the new 
classification. 

Progress was made during the year in the revision of occupational wage 
reporting schedules. The purpose of these schedules is to establish a list of 
occupations to be used by the Department in obtaining wage rates from 
employers. Each title is described in sufficient detail to make possible more 
uniform occupational classification, thus ensuring standardization in occupational 
reporting of wage rates. 
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X.—SPECIAL SERVICES 


The Labour Gazette—From its beginning, forty-seven years ago, Th 
Labour Gazette has followed the general Baie a te in ihe initial ee 
(September, 1900): “The Labour Gazette is an official publication by the 
Dominion Government, under the authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900. It is 
the Journal of the Department of Labour and is published with a view to the 
dissemination of accurate statistical and other information relating to labour 
conditions and kindred subjects”. 

The years have, of course, brought modifications of form and content of 
The Labour Gazette, which reflect to a considerable degree the expansion of the 
Department of Labour and the progressive changes that have taken place in 
labour, industrial and social conditions in Canada especially and in other 
countries. 

As in former years, The Labour Gazette, during the fiscal year under review, 
published records of labour legislation, employment and unemployment, wages 
and hours of labour, price trends and the cost of living, industrial relations, 
industrial disputes, conciliation, activities of labour organizations, collective 
agreements, vocational training activities, rehabilitation of discharged members 
of the Armed Forces, industrial health and accidents, women in industry, employ- 
ment and training of youth, the National Employment Service, the activities of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the provincial Departments of 
Labour and Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the decisions of the National 
War Labour Board. 

In addition, it contained articles on industrial, social and economic condi- 
tions in Great Britain, the United States and other countries, where these had a 
bearing on conditions in Canada. The proceedings of the International Labour 
Organization and the World Federation of Trade Unions were reported upon, 
and informative articles on economic stabilization, post-war reconstruction, social 
security and related material from other Government departments appeared in 
some issues. 

The average monthly distribution of 7'he Labour Gazette during the fiscal 
year was 18,683 (14,425 in English and 4,258 in French). The average monthly 
paid circulation was 11,511 (8,444 in English and 3,067 in French). For the 
calendar year 1945, the average monthly distribution was 17,912, and the aver- 
age monthly paid circulation was 11,075. 

A nominal subscription of 20 cents a year is charged, the purpose being to 
keep the distribution within the limits of actual demands, rather than to meet the 
cost of production. In addition to the paid circulation, The Labour Gazette 
is issued free to certain public bodies and institutions, as well as to persons who 
from time to time supply information required by the Department. The average 
monthly distribution of complimentary copies was 7,172, of which 5,981 were of 
the English edition and 1,191 of the French edition. 

At the close of each year a limited number of volumes are bound, with 
a classified index, and sold to subscribers at $2 a volume. 


Information Branch—Since the establishment of the Information Branch 
on January 1, 1943, it has been concerned with providing a broad publicity 
service for the several activities of the Department, including Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insurance, the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) and the National War Labour Board. It has been the policy of 
the Department to keep the public fully informed, not only in regard to the 
legislation it administers, but also on the operations of the several branches. 
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The Branch is responsible for the preparation and issue of press releases on 
all policies and activities of the Department. During the fiscal year under 
review 460 news releases were issued. 

During the year the Department found it necessary to carry out several 
advertising campaigns to inform the public concerning regulations, labour supply 
projects, employment of veterans, and similar matters. Newspapers and other 
publications, radio stations, posters, photographs, films and circular letters were 
all used extensively by the Information Branch in these advertising campaigns. 

Special articles on various departmental activities and operations were 
provided on request to interested publications. A substantial number of general 
inquiries on labour and industrial relations were dealt with. Some pamphlets 
were issued, notably two dealing with veterans’ training and re-establishment. 

A brief digest of current employment matters, printed in bulletin form, was 
distributed twice a month to employers and employer groups. 

Officers of the Branch regularly co-operated with officers of the National 
Film Board and of other Departments on interdepartmental information projects, 
notably that on rehabilitation. 

The Department, through a special vote available under this Branch, 
financially assisted the National Film Board in the operation of its Industrial 
Circuits, as an exhibition agency of Government films. . 

On behalf of the Department, this Branch arranged with the National 
Film Board for the production of a series of four short motion pictures on the 
subject of industrial accident prevention. These films, which were completed 
for distribution in 1947, represent the first steps in the implementing of the 
policy of the Department to contribute to the industrial accident prevention 
campaign carried out by agencies of Provincial Governments and accident 
prevention associations. 

Arrangements were made by the Branch for a film dealing with apprentice- 
ship in the building trades. This film will be compieted by the National Film 
Board and available for distribution by the end of June, 1947. 


Labour Legislation—Information concerning labour legislation both in 
Canada and abroad is made available through special publications and through 
The Labour Gazette. 

Labour laws enacted in Canada, federal and provincial, are set out in an 
annual report and are also summarized in The Labour Gazette at the close of 
the legislative sessions. Certain classes of legislation in Canada are the subject 
of annual publications; comparative articles concerning other laws in Canada 
and elsewhere are published from time to time. The provisions of International 
Labour Conventions and Recommendations may be included for comparative 
purposes. Items of special interest relating to legislative or administrative 
standards, proposed or actual, in Canada and in other countries, and summaries 
of legal decisions in labour cases, are also printed in The Labour Gazette. 

Annual publications issued during the fiscal year 1946-47 include Labour 
Legislation in Canada in 1945; Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, A Com- 
parison of Provincial Laws; and Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. 


A Report on Labour Legislation in Canada has been issued annually by the 
Department since 1915. It contains the text or summary of the Dominion and 
provincial statutes and statutory orders affecting labour. In 1915, 1920, 1928 
and 1937, the Report took the form of a consolidation of all labour laws on the 
Dominion and provincial statute books at the end of those years. Reports for 
intervening years and for those after 1937 cover only legislation enacted during 
the year. The 1946 volume will contain an index to the Reports for 1937-46. 
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The increased legislative activity which was to be expected after the war 
is a reflection of the heightened public interest in labour conditions. This interest 
is shown, too, in the expansion of the correspondence regarding labour laws, in 
the requests received for certain publications of the Department and for informa- 
tion concerning laws in other countries. Publications particularly in demand 
were: Trade Union Law in Canada; Labour Legislation in Canada, A Historical 
Quiline of the Principal Dominion and Provincial Labour Laws; Legislation 
Concerning the Employment of Women; Outline of Trade Union History; Safety 
in Building; and Industrial Lighting. 

The Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation was 
formed in May, 1938. The objects of the organization, which consists of all 
Dominion and Provincial Departments or Boards charged with the administration 
of any labour law, are to promote higher standards of labour law administration 
and enforcement, and to bring about greater uniformity in the legislative stan- 
dards of the provinces through the exchange of information and by annual 
conference. The provinces pay an annual membership fee of $25. The Dominion 
Department of Labour gives the services of the Secretary-Treasurer and bears 
the cost of reporting and distributing to the members reports of proceedings of 
the annual conference. ° 

At the six sessions, 1938-43, topics discussed included minimum wages, maxi- 
mum hours, conditions on Government contract work, accident prevention, 
factory inspection, trade unions, collective bargaining, industrial disputes, 
employment of women and children, apprenticeship, annual reports of labour 
departments, and such wartime policies as the stabilization of wages and the 
eontrol of labour. 
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XI.—RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Karly in the war, the Dominion Government and the Departments most 
immediately concerned began to formulate plans and to develop facilities to deal 
with the rehabilitation and re-establishment of members of the Armed Services. 
These plans and procedures were ready to be put into effect when demobilization 
commenced. 

The chief functions of the Department of Labour in the re-establishment 
program were to assist ex-service personnel in returning to their former employ- 
ment, to place them in new employment, or to provide training facilities to enable 
them to acquire special skills before seeking employment. 

In the carrying out of this program the Department of Labour was made 
responsible for the administration of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act, 1942, and of special facilities within the National Employment Service for 
the placement of ex-service personnel, and for providing vocational and pre- 
inatriculation training. In view of changing conditions and special problems 
connected with re-establishment, plans and procedures were kept under review 
-and adjustments were made as required. 

As the program of the Department of Labour for the re-establishment of 
ex-service personnel could not be carried out without the assistance of other 
Government Departments, an interdepartmental Advisory Committee on Rehabi- 
litation and Re-establishment was set up by Order in Council P.C. 4383, of June 
20, 1945, for the purpose of considering rehabilitation problems in which two or 
more Departments were concerned. The Deputy Minister of Labour was 
appointed Chairman, and the Deputy Minister of Veterans Affairs Vice- 
Chairman. This Committee continued to function throughout the fiscal year. 

The re-establishment of ex-members of Canada’s Active Service Force of 
World War II passed its peak during 1946, and by the end of the fiscal year the 
first phase of the program of the Department of Labour for the re-establishment 
of veterans was completed. By that time the majority of those who had served 
in the Armed Forces had made considerable progress towards re-establishment in 
civilian life. They had taken up professional careers, had set up in private 
business, had obtained commercial, industrial or agricultural employment, or 
they were still availing themselves of training facilities, and were entering upon 
a period of further adjustment to civilian life. 

Statistics for discharges from the Armed Forces and applications for 
employment support the view that the initial phase of the rehabilitation program 
had been completed. During March, 1947, discharges from the Armed Forces 
were only 4,081, and advice from the Armed Forces was to the effect that 
demobilization was practically complete. Analysis of the numbers registered 
for employment at National Employment offices at March 31, 1947, showed that 
of 30,025 ex-servicemen of World War II applying for employment, only 6,852 
were new applicants, whereas the remaining 23,173 were persons who had been 
previously placed in employment subsequent to discharge. 

Men discharged from the Armed Forces during the fiscal year totalled 
approximately 175,000. This figure, however, is not an accurate measurement 
cf re-establishment carried out within the year, as many thousands of veterans 

1 The figures for ex-service personnel registered for employment shown in the section 


entitled Veterans Placement Division include ex-service women and also ex-service personnel 
of World War I. Discharge figures in that section include women. 
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discharged during the previous year had accepted employment of a temporary 
nature only, or had postponed their rehabilitation. Consequently, the number 
of those seeking rehabilitation during the year was increased to this extent. 

At April 1, 1946, a report compiled from returns made by local offices of 
the National Employment Service showed that 71,301 ex-servicemen of World 
War II were registered as seeking employment. This was the highest figure for 
any month after demobilization began. By October, 1946, the number had 
dropped to 38,197. By January 31, 1947, the number had increased to 53,646, 
in keeping with the usual seasonal decline in employment, but by March 31, 
1947, the number had dropped to 50,095. 

The Department of Labour assisted veterans attending universities in 
obtaining summer employment, and co-operated with the Department of Veterans 
Affairs in the placement of older veterans in suitable employment. 

More complete information on reinstatement, employment and vocational 
training of ex-service personnel is given below. 


Reinstatement Administration.—Provision for the reinstatement in civilian 
employment of persons discharged from the Armed Forces was made under the 
War Measures (Civil Employment Reinstatement) Regulations in June, 1941. 
In 1942, the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act was passed, and subse- 
quently the Minister of Labour was made responsible for its administration and 
enforcement. . 

It became apparent early in 1946 that it was desirable to consolidate the 
provisions of the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1942, the Reinstate- 
ment Regulations and the three amending Orders in Council, and to give statutory 
effect to the Order in Council provisions. Accordingly, a consolidating Bill was 
prepared and, after careful consideration by a Select Committee on Veterans 
Affairs, was introduced in the House of Commons by the Minister of Labour. 
On August 31, 1946, it received the Royal Assent, becoming effective as from 
that date, and is known as The Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1946. 

Personnel provided by the Unemployment Insurance Commission perform 
the actual details of administration of the Act. Reinstatement Officers are 
stationed in regional offices and in many local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. In addition, Veterans Officers also advise veterans as 
to their reinstatement rights. 

Cases not satisfactorily adjusted at the local or regional level are referred 
to Head Office for final decision. This procedure guarantees that disposition 
of every case is as complete and as satisfactory as possible. During the fiscal 
year, 2,399 cases have been investigated by District Investigators of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 

Employers have not only lived up to the obligations imposed by the Act 
and Regulations but they have also endeavoured to comply fully with the true 
spirit of the legislation. . Indeed, many of them have gone far beyond the terms 
of the Act and Regulations in their voluntary effort to ensure that the men and 
women formerly in their employ have been reinstated in the positions to which 
they were entitled. The co-operation of employers in this regard cannot be 
over-emphasized. Oo W.,: 408 

In only three instances has it been found necessary to institute proceedings 
against employers who refused to reinstate their former employees. 


Veterans Placement Division—Approximately 83,000 ex-service men and 
women were registered for employment in the offices of the National Employment 
Service at the beginning of the fiscal year.2, During the first three months of the 


both men and women; applications for employ- 


ate : : fp cepat tans Mgt 
Jy att Qala a pee ae a 1 of both wars. Figures in the introductory 


ment include women and ex-service personne 
section include only ex-service men of World War II. 
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year, discharges from the Armed Services continued at a fairly high rate, but 
dropped considerably thereafter. Nevertheless, discharges for the year num- 
bered close to 190,000. Many of those discharged entered the employment field 
immediately or subsequent to a short period of training. Approximately 57,000 
were reinstated in their pre-enlistment occupations. 

During the summer months, industrial unrest, shortages of materials an 
housing difficulties affected employment adversely, making the re-establishment 
of veterans more difficult. Although large numbers were seeking employment, 
particularly in areas where unfavourable employment conditions prevailed, 
Veterans Sections of the National Employment Service were able to report 
considerable progress in the placement of veterans. The number of applications 
by veterans for employment fell steadily until October, in which month it reached 
45,000. Seasonal decline in employment then caused the number of ex-service 
personnel registered for employment to rise, and at March 31, 1947, the number 
was 07,886. 

Officers of the National Employment Service took part in the proceedings 
of a series of conferences arranged by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 
These conferences, which were held in the larger centres throughout the country - 
during the months of July, August and September, 1946, were designed to 
stimulate the work of Citizens’ Rehabilitation Committees, and to effect closer 
liaison between the Committees and the government departments with which 
they worked. Representatives of Citizens’ Rehabilitation Committees and officials 
of provincial governments also attended. 

The role of Veterans Sections and of Veterans Officers of the National 
Employment Service was discussed, and the good relations existing between 
these and Citizens’ Rehabilitation Committees were more firmly established. 
The effects of channelling applications for out-of-work allowances provided 
under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act, and the payment of these allowances, 
through the offices of the National Employment Service, became more apparent 
during the fiseal year. Extra work was involved and it was necessary to establish 
even closer liaison with the Department of Veterans Affairs. In September, 
1946, wherever possible, ex-service men and women in receipt of out-of-work 
allowances were re-interviewed and every possible avenue of employment was 
explored. Following this review, cases which had been long outstanding and 
which could not be solved by ordinary methods were referred to Review Boards, 
consisting of representatives of the Department of Veterans Affairs, the National 
Employment Service, and Canadian Vocational Training. These Review Boards 
endeavoured to find suitable employment or, where circumstances warranted, 
arranged for courses of training or other rehabilitation benefits. In cases where 
ex-service men or women appeared to be drifting with no definite objective, an 
endeavour was made to have them face their individual problems of rehabilitation 
more realistically. 

Towards the latter part of 1946 a Veterans Employment Adviser from the 
staff of each regional office was detailed to work on the problem of employment 
for older veterans. These officials interviewed a large number of applicants in 
this class and, by working in close co-operation with local officials of the National 
Employment Service, the Department of Veterans Affairs and the various 
divisions of the Canadian Corps of Commissionaires, were instrumental in 
effecting an appreciable reduction in the number of veterans of the war of 
1914-18 and of “dual service” veterans registered for employment. Veterans 
Employment Advisers also served on Department of Veterans Affairs Rehabili- 
tation Review Boards, and did other work of a specialized nature. 

National Employment Service Veterans Officers are located in all offices of 
the National Employment Service except at points where a Rehabilitation Centre 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs operates. These Veterans Officers have 
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dealt with applications for employment, for training, and for medical attention, 
and also with matters relating to the Veterans Land Act, Re-establishment 
Credits, etc. In addition, they have acted as counsellors, as housing priority 
inspectors, and have maintained liaison with civilian organizations interested in 
rehabilitation of veterans. 

Close contact was maintained with Canadian Vocational Training through- 
out the year. Veteran students were interviewed and registered prior to their 
graduation. Little difficulty has been experienced in placing Canadian Vocational 
Training graduates in employment in keeping with their training, or in positions 
which enabled them to obtain training-on-the-job. All local offices of the 
National Employment Service have been supplied with information concerning 
Canadian Legion Educational Services which have been taken over by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. This information is made available to veterans 
and they are encouraged to take courses which may lead to further employment 
opportunities. 

As the Armed Forces Discharge Depots were closed and the volume of 
demobilization decreased, the National Employment Service was able to with- 
draw personnel who had been stationed in those Depots for the purpose of 
registering dischargees for employment and advising them on discharge matters. 
This withdrawal was not completed until the close of the fiscal year. 

The Special Placements Division of the National Employment Service has 
worked closely with the Department of Veterans Affairs, and has been successful 
in placing a large number of handicapped veterans in employment. 

There are still a number of ex-service personnel whose rehabilitation cannot 
be considered complete as they are engaged in employment of a temporary nature. 
There are also many veterans at present undergoing training. It will be necessary 
to give special attention to members of both of these groups of veterans for 
some time. 


Vocational Training —The training of ex-service personnel is an important 
part of the Re-establishment Program. The particular phases of rehabilitation 
training which come under the Department of Labour include trade training, 
either in industry or in vocational schools, and pre-matriculation courses. 

Although actual training for which the Department of Labour is responsible 
is under the Dominion-Provincial Scheme (Canadian Vocational Training), the 
eligibility of discharged personnel for training, and the length of training to be . 
given, must be approved by the Department of Veterans Affairs. Post-discharge 
training at university level, and highly specialized training necessary in cases 

of discharged persons suffering from serious disabilities, 1s provided by the 
- Department of Veterans Affairs. i 

The Department of Veterans Affairs has ruled that veterans desiring to take 
advantage of vocational training facilities must enter upon their traming by 
December 31, 1947, except where discharge took place after December 31, 1946, 
and in special cases where delay is due to disability, hospitalization, or other 
individual causes. Such cases are considered as they arise. 

A full account of the training of ex-service personnel provided by the 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch of the Department of Labour is contained 
in the Chapter entitled “Canadian Vocational Training”. 


RoyaL COMMISSION ON VETERANS QUALIFICATIONS 


The third and final report of the Royal Commission on Veterans Qualifica- 
tions which was established in April, 1945, was tabled in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of Labour on June 27, AG =e _ hes 

The purpose of the Commission was to assist in relating training acquire 
in the Armed Forces to the standards and specifications recognized in civilian 
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employment. Prior to demobilization of the Armed Forces it had been recognized 
that a large percentage of Service men and women would be returning to civilian 
life, with skills and knowledge acquired while in the Services which would be 
useful in a civilian occupation. The problem which arose, however, was to make 
the necessary arrangements with provincial governments so that the veterans 
would receive full credit in accordance with the knowledge they had gained. 

The first task of the Commission was to gather information on the 600 or 
more Service trades for presentation to provincial governments, trade unions 
and other bodies concerned with apprenticeship and trade qualifications. In 
this way the authorities responsible for granting civilian credits to ex-service 
personnel for experience, skill and knowledge gained while in the Armed Forces 
were informed as to the nature and degree of such training. 

In addition to training in trades, detailed information on all academic 
courses taken by Service personnel was furnished to the Department of Education 
in each province, thus enabling credit to be given for matriculation subjects 
taken while in the Armed Forces. 

Arising out of this inquiry, the Commission called attention to the lack of 
uniformity in the matter of trades and apprenticeship training and standards, 
and strongly advocated that early action be taken by the provinces to effect 
uniformity. - 
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XI.—NATIONAL REGISTRATION 


The National Registration Regulations, 1940, as established by Order in 
Council P.C. 3156, of July 12, 1940, and as amended from time to time, were 
ieee? effective August 15, 1946, by Order in Council P.C. 3449, of August 14, 

National Registration was administered by the Department of National War 
Services until March, 1942, when the records and staff were transferred to the 
Department of Labour. 

The keeping up-to-date of the records of the general registration, which was 
held in August, 1940, involved: : 

1. The registration of persons when they attained the age of sixteen years, 
and of new arrivals in Canada of sixteen years of age and over; and the 
registration, when discharged, of members of the Armed Services who 
were in the Services at the time of general registration; 

2. The recording of reported changes of address, names and conjugal condi- 
tion of registrants; enlistments, discharges and casualties reported by 
the Armed Services; departures from Canada; and deaths of registrants; 

3. The issuing of replacement registration certificates to those whose certi- 
ficates were lost, destroyed, mutilated or legally surrendered. 


At the time of the general registration in August, 1940, the number of 
persons registered was 7,862,920, of whom 3,979,680 were males and 3,883,240 
females. From that time to the termination of National Registration on August 
15, 1946, the keeping of the records up-to-date involved changes totalling about 
8,000,000. 

Many of the preliminary activities in connection with new registrations 
and changes were carried out by Postmasters, who acted as Deputy Registrars, 
while Customs officials and R.C.M.P. Security Officers at ports of exit co-operated 
with the Registration Branch by collecting certificates from departing registrants. 

Data yielded by the Registration were used for a variety of purposes, some 
of which were: the military call-up for the Army; procuring skilled workers for 
essential industries; indexing technical personnel; listing doctors and nurses; 
identification of individuals for various purposes; listing foreign nationals of 
Allied Nations eligible for military service with those nations. _ 

In the four-and-one-half months of the fiscal year 1946-47 during which the 
Registration was in effect, 101,032 new registrations were recorded. Changes of 
address numbered 192,310, and the number of marriages reported was 32,405. 
Replacement registration certificates numbered 243,588. _ 

On the recommendation of the Public Records Committee, the records of 
National Registration were, at March 31, 1947, being retained. 
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XTTI.—NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE OPERATIONS 


(1) Civin1an 


A detailed account of the development and operation of manpower controls 
during the war and the immediate postwar period will be found in former Annual 
Reports of the Department. 

Under the authority of the War Measures Act, the responsibility for carrying 
out the policies of the Government in respect to the utilization of manpower “for 
the security, defence, peace, order and welfare of Canada and for the efficient 
prosecution of the war” was vested in the Minister of Labour by Order in 
Council P.C. 246, January 19, 1943, and amendments thereto, known as the 
National Selective Service Civilian Regulations. 

The Minister was authorized to carry out the policies of the Government 
of Canada with reference to the utilization of manpower in the prosecution of 
the war by voluntary methods, if practical, and to exercise the powers of compul- 
sion vested in him by the Regulations only when, in his opinion, such action 
was necessary. 

Prior to the end of hostilities, the Government had announced a policy of 
abolishing manpower controls as soon as the need disappeared, and by the end 
of December, 1945, only a few controls remained. 

On January 1, 1946, the National Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 1945, 
conferring certain transitional powers on the Governor in Council during the 
emergency period following the war, came into force. Under this Act, the 
National Selective Service Civilian Regulations, with the few remaining controls, 
continued in force until March 31, 1947, when, by Order in Council P.C. 1166, 
of that date, the Regulations were revoked. 


The following controls were continued during the fiscal year under review: 

Employers and employees in most lines of industry were required to give 
seven days’ notice of termination of employment before actual separation 
occurred. 

The reporting system remained in effect whereby employers were required 
to report to the National Employment Service unfilled employment vacancies 
and the individual engagement of new employees. 

Workers unemployed for over seven days, and who were seeking employ- 
ment, were required to register with the nearest National Employment office. 

In connection with the Technical Personnel Regulations, which formed Part 
it of the National Selective Service Civilian Regulations, the Minister, by 
public notice, ruled that as of January 1, 1946, it would not be necessary to 
obtain a permit before the engagement of a technical person, but that notifica- 
tion after the engagement had taken place would be required. 

A system of reporting was provided for in the National Employment Service 
Regulations, 1947, made under the authority of The Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940, by Order in Council P.C. 1118, effective March 31, 1947. 

Parts IIIA and IIIB of the Regulations, providing for the protection of the 
right to benefits under group insurance and medical services plans of persons 
compulsorily transferred to high priority employment, were revoked by Order in 


Council P.C. 1878, May 10, 1946, as the purpose of the provisions had been 
served. 


Farm Labour.—Shortages of farm labour were reported during the early 
part of the season in all sections of Canada, with the exception of the Prairie 
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Provinces. The situation was as acute ag in 1945, and in some areas even more 
so. There was some improvement later in the season, however, and harvesting 
requirements were met more easily than had been anticipated. 

Dominion agencies co-operated with provincial agencies, aided by local 
groups, 1n recruiting and placing workers. As the available labour supply had 
increased as a result of demobilization and the release of war workers, emphasis 
was placed on obtaining help locally to meet farm labour requirements. 

Early in June, local National Employment Service offices were instructed 
to carefully screen unemployed persons with a view to obtaining a larger number 
of suitable workers for farm employment. A publicity campaign, directed at 
available workers in urban centres, was undertaken, urging them to accept farm 
employment. In addition, letters were sent by the Deputy Minister to presidents 
of universities and Ministers of Education throughout Canada during the spring, 
requesting that an appeal be made to students to help in meeting local farm 
labour shortages. 

Two posters, entitled The Farm Calls and Me for a Farm Job, were dis- 
tributed throughout Canada early in the summer. Two newsclips were also 
prepared and shown in theatres in June and August. Further publicity, on 
national, regional and local levels, was arranged. 

During the summer a farm labour film, entitled Workers on the Land, was 
prepared for the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Service. The film, which 
was favourably received by farm labour officials at initial showings late in 1946, 
will be released in 1947 to the rural circuits operated by the National Film 
Board. 

As in former years, organized movements of farm labour were arranged as 
the need arose. Recruiting of workers was carefully supervised to ensure that 
those taking part in the movements could be spared from their home areas. 
Special attention was given to the recruiting of unemployed workers in urban 
centres. In general, more experienced workers were available than in 1945 for 
movements of farm labour, both interprovincially and between Canada and the 
United States. As in former years, the railways assisted by providing reduced 
fares for farm workers travelling within a province, and for interprovincial 
movements. 

The number of workers and harvesting units taking part in the various 
movements of farm labour during 1946, and comparative figures for the previous 
year, are shown below. 


Number of 
Workers or 
Type of Recruiting Destination Harvesting 
Movement Areas Units 
1945 1946 
Haying and Early Harvest- 
ing. f BL UAnGeL ee AS PVaweieges, ork ee hese OWUATION. tes ots 2,000 2, 600 
Grain Harvesting Units...... Risen AW, Back U.S.A Peay 165! 4151 
Grain Harvesting Units...... WS. A be dels arnvads 7 Prairies eA. Bee 10! 50! 
Grain Harvesting............ Ontario and Quebec..... Prairies a6, 230 : 5,387 3,672 
Brmipeieking;....sec,. ck ss Alberta and Saskatche- British Colum- 
WEIR te 2 AWA ee alt a ee ae ee 400 610 
Fruit and Vegetable Picking. Quebec................. lice ini eee te 700 
Potato Harvesting........... Manitoba. as. so Mee, erat og) 1, 200 1,000 
Potato Harvesting........... Onebet Lire ct ed's: t3] it coil ae te 043 4,000 4,750 
i ee ee ee ntario an 
Tobacco Harvesting......... ss A ARES ch 1540 2, 200 


1 Each unit comprised approximately four workers. 


In addition to the above, special movements of workers were arranged for 
potato and apple picking in the Maritimes. These movements were mainly 
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intra-provincial and consisted of 1,100 workers for the Annapolis Valley for | 
apple picking, and 600 workers for New Brunswick and 1,000 for Prince Edward 
Island for potato picking. 

In addition, a considerable number of workers moved to special crop 
areas during the 1946 season at their own expense. This applied particularly to 
harvesting in the Prairie Provinces, and to apple and potato picking in the 
Maritime Provinces. 

Under the authority of Order in Council P.C. 3112, of July 23, 1946, 
arrangements were made with the British Government to select and bring to 
Canada 4,000 Polish veterans for farm work. A Canadian mission proceeded to 
Italy and 2,876 veterans were selected. These veterans arrived in Canada in 
November, 1946. Arrangements were made to select the remainder early in 
1947. 

In order to be eligible for selection and entry into Canada, veterans were 
required to be single, and not over thirty-five years of age, and capable of 
meeting the necessary standards as to agricultural experience, physical fitness 
and security. All veterans selected were required to sign an undertaking that 
they would remain in agricultural employment for a period of two years, and 
that they would enter into a farm labour agreement with the farm employer 
to whom they were assigned. 

The British Government assumed responsibility for the transportation .of 
the veterans to Canada. The expense of transportation from the port of entry to. 
distribution centres was borne by the Dominion Department of Labour, and the 
cost of subsequent transportation to farms, and certain other expenses, were 
shared under the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements. 

Applications for the services of the veterans were made in advance through 
the National Employment Service offices and the provincial agricultural services, 
and the 2,876 veterans were allocated to the various regions on the basis of the- 
applications, the Maritimes receiving 220, Quebec 246, Ontario 1,233, Prairies 
1,077, and the Pacific region 100. 

As with other movements of farm labour, arrangements for placement, 
follow-up work and other local activities were handled by officials of the National 
Employment Service offices and the Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 

To assist the veterans in overcoming language difficulties, they were provided 
with dictionaries and other language aids, including a list in Polish, English and, 
French of phrases and terms pertaining to life and work.on the farm. In a 
number of areas language courses were arranged. 

The Polish veteran project has in the main proved satisfactory. The 
veterans are rapidly adapting themselves to life on Canadian farms, and the. 
number of requests for their services may be taken as a favourable indication 
of their ability as farm workers. 

Other groups of workers assisted in farming operations during the 1946. 
season. These included prisoners of war numbering approximately 4,100, who 
were employed in Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec until late in 1946, 
when all prisoners of war in Canada were returned to Britain. Some 7,200: 
conscientious objectors were retained in agriculture until August 15, 1946, at 
which date control over their employment terminated. Canadian Japanese 
also continued to work on farms, and about 4,300 men and women were thus 
employed during the season. 

_ The annual Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Conference of Provincial 
Directors, Regional Agricultural Employment Advisers, representatives of the 
Department of Labour, and other officials, was held early in December, 1946. 
The conference was unanimously in favour of the Dominion Government con- 
tinuing to work with the provinces in regard to farm labour. While the delegates. 
were unable to state exactly to what extent their respective governments would. 
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participate in the farm labour program for the following year, there was every 
indication that all the provinces would enter into farm labour agreements for 
the year 1947-48. By Order in Council P.C. 727, of March 13, 1947, the Minis- 
ter of Labour was authorized, on behalf of the Dominion Government, to enter 
into Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements. 


Woods Labour—The Woods Labour Committee met several times during 
the year. At an early meeting the labour situation during the 1945-46 season 
was reviewed, and attention was directed to the outlook for the summer of 1946. 
Consideration was given to the need for replacing prisoners of war who would 
be withdrawn from the industry, to advance plans for the 1946-47 publicity 
campaign, and to the suggestion that the supply of woods Isbour be augmented 
through immigration. J 

In the autumn of 1946 the Prairie Woods Labour Advisory Committee was 
organized to assist in co-ordinating the recruiting of woodsworkers in that region, 
Membership included representatives of the industry and regional officers of 
the National Employment Service. Five meetings of the Committee were held 
during the autumn and spring. 

As in former years, a publicity campaign for woods labour was undertaken 
by the Department in the autumn. This campaign included a news release by 
the Minister of Labour, a letter from the Deputy Minister of Labour to all 
woods operators, a newsclip entitled A Job for You, which was shown on urban 
circuits, and two posters, entitled respectively, You Can Now Get a Job in the 
Woods and Speaking of Jobs—How About the Woods?. In addition to this 
national campaign, other publicity, consisting mainly of radio spots and news- 
paper advertisements, was arranged by regional officers as required. 

Farmers were again encouraged to accept employment in the woods in the 
winter months. The arrangements under the Dominion-Provincial Agreements, 
whereby members of the field staffs of Provincial Departments of Agriculture 
assist in recruiting farmers for woods work, continued in effect during the year 
under review, and this assistance was of much value. 

Other sources of labour for woods operations included Canadian Japanese, 
prisoners of war up to the time of their withdrawal, and postponed conscientious 
objectors up to August 15, 1946, at which date they were permitted to return to 
their normal occupations. 

Arrangements were again made for the organized movement of woods labour 
from border areas in the provinces of Quebec and New Brunswick to the New 
Iingland States during 1946-47. At the beginning of the fiscal year, the quota 
for Canadian woodsworkers to the United States was 6,500 from rural areas and 
1,582 from urban centres. Early in June, arrangements were made with the 
United States Employment Service for the movement across the border of 500 
unemployed workers in the Sydney area of Cape Breton for temporary woods 
work in Maine. Transportation to the border was provided by the Department 
of Labour. Several meetings were held with officials of the United States Employ- 
ment Service in connection with this program. During the year the quota was 
gradually increased, and at the end of the fiscal year the quota was 8,990 for 
workers from rural areas, and 2,500 for workers from urban centres. _ 

It was considered that the woods labour placements service might be 
improved if more information on living and working conditions in the woods 
camps were available. Provincial Ministers of Forests, Health and Labour were 
consulted on the subject and, although varying opinions on the need for such a 
survey were held, all gave assurance of their co-operation in any survey which 
the Dominion Department of Labour might undertake. In order to standardize 
the information to be obtained from the proposed survey, a form, entitled 
Observations of Living and Working Conditions in Woods Camps, was drawn 
up to serve as a guide. Arrangements were completed in January for visits to be 
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made to representative woods camps in the different provinces. A party com- 
posed of a representative of the Dominion Department of Labour, the Regional 
Employment Adviser in Primary Industries, and a member of the Provincial 
Department of Health or Forests, made several visits. Owing to the spring 
break-up, visits were completed only in New Brunswick and Quebec. 


Manpower in the Fishing Industry—As an industry, fishing is carried out 
mainly by individuals or small groups working as units. Labour to meet peak 
requirements is drawn mainly from local areas where workers of necessary skill 
or experience have been available in sufficient quantities to meet most demands. 

Although labour in fish processing plants continued in relatively short supply, 
the most pressing requirements were successfully met without the necessity of 
developing special programs. 


Employment of Women.—Adjustment of the labour market to a peacetime 
basis continued during the year as married women in great numbers withdrew 
from the labour force, and a large number of single women, upon the completion 
of demobilization, retraining and placement of ex-servicemen, married and 
turned to the establishment of homes. Gradually the labour supply became 
adjusted to the point where controls over the employment of women could be 
lifted in all occupations except that of nursing. 

The shortage of qualified nurses continued to be acute, notwithstanding 
the return to their profession upon demobilization of a great number of nurses 
who had served with the Forces, and the continued efforts of the Canadian 
Nurses Association and the hospitals to recruit additional nurses and to 
encourage students to enter hospitals for training. In the circumstances, it was 
deemed expedient to continue the application of the Labour Exit Permit system? 
to nurses until the system was abolished on February 20, 1947. Although the 
shortage was still acute the situation was eased to some extent by an increase 
in the supply of sub-nursing staff, trained through the nurses’ aides courses 
developed under Canadian Vocational Training, in co-operation with the 
provinces. 

There were continued shortages of textile workers, competent stenographers 
and typists, as well as household workers in both rural and urban areas. 

The Home Aide Plan proved effective in the limited number of centres in 
which it was operated. It was considered to have passed the experimental] stage 
and so, by the end of the year, was recognized as a definite occupation by the 
National Employment Service. | 


Day Care of Children.—The agreement with the Ontario Provincial Govern- 
ment, whereby the Dominion Government shared with the Province the cost of 
providing day care for children was to have terminated on March 31, 1946. At 
the request of the Province, however, the expiry date was extended to June 30, 
1946, to coincide with the closing of the school year, as it was considered that 
adjustments could be effected more smoothly at that time. In the meantime, 
the Ontario Provincial Government enacted legislation authorizing the con- 
tinuation of assistance in providing day care for children, in the same proportion 
as had existed under the Dominion-Provincial agreement, to any municipality 
prepared to assume responsibility for the share of expense formerly contributed 
by the Dominion Government. 

Upon the termination of the agreement, equipment and supplies on hand 
in day care centres in Ontario became the property of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, in accordance with the terms of the agreement. 


Bureau of Techmcal Personnel.—During the fiscal year, the Bureau received 
1,209 inquiries for technical personnel, many of them being for more than one 


2See section Labour Exit Permits in this Chapter. 
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opening. This figure was exceeded only in the demobilization year 1945-46, 
during which inquiries, including those specifically reserved for persons leaving 
the Armed Forces, reached a total of 1,597. The number of individual openings 
on record remained fairly constant during the year at from 1,000 to 1,100. The 
number of technical personnel available for reference declined steadily from 
over 600 to below 200. These figures represent only openings and available 
persons brought to the attention of the Bureau but they are a good index of 
relative supply and demand. The most significant shortages were in the follow- 
ing fields: veterinary science, architecture, forestry, civil engineering, mechanical 
engineering, household science, and chemistry. 

In the above figures, no account is taken of the placement of graduates of 
the class of 1946. Special lists of available employment were prepared from 
data gathered from prospective employers and made available to the universities. 
In general, the employment of new graduates offered no problem as these persons 
left university at a time when so many employers were engaged in rebuilding 
their engineering and scientific staffs, which had been depleted by war require- 
ments. This rebuilding of staff will not likely be accomplished until the large 
graduating classes of 1949 and 1950 complete their university training. For 
example, there are known needs for new graduates in engineering in 1947 
amounting to some 2,200, compared with a total graduating class of slightly 
over 1,100. The figure 2,200 does not include existing vacancies for graduates 
with some degree of experience. 

During the fiscal year, 5,437 technical persons were recorded as entering 
new employment. Of these, 1,501 were new graduates, 1,076 were persons who 
had been demobilized from the Armed Forces, and 2,860 changed their employ- 
ment. During the fiscal year 1945-46, technical persons to the number of 7,055 
_ entered new employment. Most of the decrease, amounting to 1,618 in the 
fiscal year under review, was due to a drop of 1,089 in the number of ex-service 
personnel included in the totals, the figures being 2,165 for 1945-46 and 1,076 
for 1946-47. The return of technical personnel from the Armed Forces to civilian 
employment was largely concentrated in the period from September, 1945, to 
March, 1946. While special attention is still paid to the employment problems 
of those returning to civil life, the need for this service has largely disappeared. 

Permits to engage technical personnel have not been required since January 
1, 1946. Employers and others have been co-operative in furnishing information 
as to new engagements and separations from employment. Free exchange of 
information between the Bureau and professional groups and graduate bodies 
has continued. New graduates in the class of 1946 have been registered and 
technical persons appearing in Orders as retiring from the Armed Forces have 
been followed up. In this way, a great deal has been done to keep the national 
records of technical personnel up-to-date. The information so obtained has 
been useful in meeting the demands which have come to the Bureau for data 
of various types. 

A major project, which has been under way since June, 1946, and which 
has occupied much of the time of the staff of the Bureau, is a study of employ- 
ment opportunities for those, many of whom are veterans, who will complete 
university training between now and the summer of 1951. This survey was 
initiated following the decision of the Cabinet that such a study should be 
undertaken by the Department of Labour, through the Bureau of Technical 
Personnel, assisted by an advisory committee representative of interested depart- 
ments. The problem had been outlined previously in a submission by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, which emphasized the investment represented 
by government assistance to some 35,000 veterans recelving university training, 
and pointed out the need for: (a) further authentic counselling information in 
this field; (b) more definite data as to employment prospects for those who 
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would graduate in the next few years; and. (c) the preparation of a comprehensive 
representation of future opportunities in professional occupations in Canada for 
the use of those interested in the general matter of vocational guidance. 

To assist in the formulation of procedure, an interdepartmental advisory 
committee was set up under the chairmanship of the Deputy Minister of Labour, 
with representatives from the Departments of Veterans Affairs, Reconstruction 
and Supply, National Health and Welfare, and National Defence, the National 
Research Council, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and several branches of the Department of Labour This committee 
has held a number of meetings, and has made further suggestions for the 
collection and analysis of the desired information, and for making effective use 
of the results of the study. A sub-committee has given consideration to the 
preparation of a report to meet the need outlined in (c) above. 

The field work involved in the study, particularly in visiting employers to 
secure employment forecasts, and other related data, has been the responsibility 
of the staff of the Bureau, assisted by officers made available by the Department 
of Labour and by the Executive and Professional Division of the National 
Employment Service. 

In order to supplement and bring up-to-date the substantial volume of 
vocational information already possessed by the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
attention was given to certain professions on which further data were required. 

The principal objective of the field work undertaken as part of the survey 
has been the gathering of information on employment. The general plan has 
been to visit employers for the purpose of discussing future demands that might 
be expected to occur in the years 1947-51, these being the years in which, on 
account of veteran enrolments, the graduating classes from Canadian universi- 
ties will be abnormally large. The universities have submitted their estimates 
of the numbers expected to graduate during the 1947-51 period, in all types of 
courses. This makes possible a comparison between potential supply and 
demand. Good progress has been made in the analysis of returns from some 
1.500 employers covering every field of university training. 

Employment for students has received careful attention. Both in the 
course of the survey and in other contacts with employers, the importance of 
adequate opportunities for vacation employment of university undergraduates 
has been stressed. In the minds of students, the objective is often simply a 
matter of earning some money. Efforts have been made to emphasize two other 
aspects of equal or greater importance: the need for training, which in some 
courses is a definite requirement of the curriculum, and which in every case is of 
value both to the student and to his future employer; and the contribution that 
vacation employment may make towards solving the employment problem that 
will face each student on graduation. Vacation employment may provide more 
effective orientation of the student in regard to his career. In some cases actual 
location of a definite position upon graduation may result. 

In previous years, a systematic canvass was conducted by the Bureau to 
locate openings for both undergraduates and new graduates in engineering and 
science. Late in 1946, it was decided that this program should be expanded to 
cover all types of university training, and to take advantage of all appropriate 
agencies of the Department of Labour, and particularly of the Executive and 
Professional Division of the National Employment Service. 

In addition to various forms of general publicity undertaken, some 5,500 
employers were circularized and given an opportunity to record their estimates 
of openings for students in 1947. Special attention was drawn to the presence 
of many thousands of veterans at the universities but the program was kept 
broad enough to include the younger student body. Complete results will not be 
‘known until some time after the end of the fiscal year under review but there 
is already evidence that the campaign was fully justified. 
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The Bureau has maintained its close connection with the Canadian Com- 
mittee on Counselling in Science and Engineering. This Committee, which was 
set up by the three national Institutes—Engineering, Mining and Chemical—has 
held its meetings in the offices of the Bureau and has been assisted in every way 
possible. Reports received from various centres indicate that the volume and 
usefulness of counselling is increasing. Officers of the Bureau have been avail- 
able as counsellors, when required, to advise individual students or prospective 
students. Material has been furnished on request to persons participating in the 
counselling program. 

The Advisory Board of the Bureau continued to function during the year. 

As of March 31, 1947, the Bureau’s regional offices were closed and employ- 
ment operations involving technical personnel in the field were made the sole 
responsibility of the Executive and Professional Division of the National 
Employment Service. The Bureau in Ottawa continues to be responsible for the 
national roster of scientific personnel ‘and related activities. It also acts in an 
advisory capacity in connection with field operations. 

The major operations of the Bureau for the fiscal year are shown below. 

Number of inquiries received from employers........ 1,209 


Names (with individual records) referred to employers 7,048 
Number of technical personnel recorded as entering 


new? (erployanentisast: yeaa Ford dios, ai ered sy. 5,437 
cree ra leoinerviews., oe. 07 SLA OF BORO ak 8,234 
Cuesvonmaires trevurned, Pe lVEO? 2. Baek Bono 2,066 


Labour Exit Permits ——The Labour Exit Permit Regulations came into effect 
under the authority of Orders in Council P.C. 9011, dated October 1, 1942, and 
P.C. 246, dated January 19, 1943. The Regulations served as a means of control 
to prevent loss of manpower and to prohibit residents of Canada from emigrating 
for the purpose of seeking or entering employment’outside of Canada. 

Persons leaving Canada for the United States on brief visits were not, in 
general, affected by the Regulations, and Labour Exit Permits of limited duration 
were issued to special groups of border exchange workers. 

Approximately 23,300 applications for Labour Exit Permits were con- 
sidered during the fiscal year and about 22,650 Permits were issued. 

All persons with overseas service were granted Labour Exit Permits upon 
application. Local officers were authorized to grant applications of persons 
other than doctors, dentists, nurses, technical personnel, and skilled construction 
tradesmen. ; 

In April, 1946, persons leaving Canada to proceed to Europe were relieved 
of the necessity of obtaining Labour Exit Permits. 

With the cessation of hostilities and the discharge of Service personnel, 
the need for continuing in effect the Labour Exit Permit system no longer existed 
and, by Order in Council P.C. 657, dated February 20, 1947, Part soi of the 
National Selective Service Civilian Regulations, relating to Labour Exit Permits, 
was revoked. 

Alternative Service (Conscientious Objectors).—During the fiscal year, and 
in line with the rapid demobilization of the Armed Service personnel, there was a 
general relaxation of the regulations governing postponed conscientious objectors. 

In May, the number of Alternative Service Work Camps was reduced to 
four, and the number of conscientious objectors in camps was also reduced owing 
to the fact that many chose to go into agricultural employment under the 
regulations announced by the Minister of Labour on March 25, 1946. 
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Effective July 15, by Ministerial Order, all Alternative Service Work Camps 
were closed, and the eighty-one postponed conscientious objectors therein were 
granted an indefinite leave of absence from these camps. The status of the men 
concerned, however, was not altered at that time. 

On July 23, Order in Council P.C. 3030, dated July 18, 1946, was tabled 
in the House of Commons, and provided that effective August 15, 1946, control 
over postponed conscientious objectors for alternative service would end. 
This Order in Council amended the National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions (P.C. 2796, April 24, 1945), by revoking Part IIA and Subsection (3) 
of Section 608. 

On August 15, the 10,871 postponed conscientious objectors concerned were 
released from all obligations under the regulations governing men of their status. 

Under an arrangement whereby a portion of the earnings of certain postponed 
conscientious objectors accrued to the Canadian Red Cross, the sum of $53,694.29 
was paid by these conscientious objectors from the beginning of the fiscal year to 
August 15 in the same year. The total payment to the Canadian Red Cross by 
postponed conscientious objectors from the beginning of Alternative Service to 
the revocation of the Regulations was $2,359,293.55. 


Prisoners of War.—Order in Council P.C. 2326, May 10, 1943, authorized 
the Minister of Labour to utilize the services of prisoners of war in agriculture 
and other labour projects. A consolidating Order in Council, P.C. 6495, August 18, 
1944, replaced Orders in Council previously issued relating to the employment of 
prisoners of war. As Canada is a party to the Prisoners of War Convention 
concluded at Geneva in 1929, the conditions of employment, rates of pay, etc., 
coniormed to the terms of the Convention and to British practices in this regard. 

Projects outside internment camps were under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, acting in co-operation with the Department of National Defence. 

Considerations of security and administration largely determined the selec- 
tion of prisoners of war for employment, as well as the type and the location of 
labour projects. . 

The Department of National Defence supplied the prisoners of war to the 
Department of Labour and was responsible for the security of prisoners and 
their discipline. The type of work, the location of the project, and the accom- 
modation provided by the employer were subject to the approval of the Depart- 
inent of Labour, which was also responsible for the welfare of the prisoners 
while on the projects, exercising continuous supervision over all activities of 
labour projects, through inspection officers and other staff personnel. 

Employers paid to the Department of Labour: a fixed rate for the services 
of prisoners of war, this rate being based upon wages paid in the area for similar 
work. | 

During the first part of the fiscal year 1946-47, labour projects utilizing 
the services of prisoners of war contracted, arising from the decision to return 
to the United Kingdom all prisoners of war progressively and as quickly as 
transportation became available. By the end of 1946 all prisoners of war had 
left Canada. 

In order to minimize the dislocation of plans for operations laid down by 
various employers, particularly those of employers utilizing the services of 
prisoners of war in the cutting of logs and pulpwood, it was necessary to arrange 
with employers and the Department of National Defence a program of pro- 
gressive withdrawal. At the time withdrawals were commenced there were 10,494 
prisoners of war at work on various labour projects in the Provinces of Alberta, 
Manitoba, Ontario, and a few in the Province of Quebec. 

Withdrawal commenced in April, 1946, and continued until completion of 
the movement to internment camps was effected, around the middle of June 
of the same year... | WOES jenni 1 been in ie 
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Prior to the final concentration of prisoners, many representations were 
received by the Department for the retention of a number of prisoners of war 
for sugar beet and other farm labour. After a careful analysis of the situation, 
the United Kingdom authorities were requested to leave in Canada some 4,000 
prisoners of war who were experienced in this type of work. Permission was 
granted to retain 4,000 prisoners of war for these purposes. This number 
increased slightly at times—the highest being 4,196—owing to the discharge of 
hospital cases which were not included in the various repatriation movements. 
Although this number was insufficient to meet the requirements it greatly 
assisted in filling a gap that otherwise would have meant a serious shortage of 
farm labour. The majority of prisoners of war retained were employed in 
Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario, and a relatively small number in the Province 
of Quebec. Fortunately, the Department was able to arrange for the re-opening 
of hostels at vantage points to assist in the distribution of those prisoners of war 
who were being retained temporarily in Canada for sugar beet projects and other 
farm employment. 

When it became known that a certain number of prisoners of war were being 
retained for these specific purposes, strong representations were made by lumber- | 
men, brick manufacturers and others for the retention of a further number. 
All the remaining prisoners of war, however, had by that time been returned 
to the United Kingdom. 

Reports received indicated that the conduct and work of prisoners of war 
throughout the 1946 season were excellent. The figures available showed that 
good results were obtained from the utilization of the services of prisoners of war, 
although their contribution was not as large as it was in 1944 or in 1945 owing to 
the smaller number employed and the reduction in the number of labour projects 
in operation. 

It is impossible to estimate the amount or value of the general crops saved 
and harvested by prisoners of war, although these activities occupied at least 
one-half of the man work days of prisoners of war during the 1946 season. It 
was possible, however, to ascertain the amount of sugar which could be credited 
to prisoner of war labour. The figures are as follows: 


Wiferta FO COG. .COneeGw nT tea 10,870,272 lbs. 
DeLee baegrdiges fig CE Ro A ai da ll et te 8,320,000 Ibs. 
TS Pi a RRS carl RE IR: ky (LE 3  M  g  c ae 6,611,000 lbs. 


The following figures covering operations from the inception of Labour 
Projects in 1943 until their ultimate closing are of interest: 


Total Total 
Year Receipts Disbursements 
ES aS © SIRS a Sa $ 252,013.31 $ 166,552.36 
LOA4A-AD ia : asiiPrseore - § 3,835,088 . 42 3,209,406.51 
IGA5-AG gtx). 97. - seeks 7,450,609 . 99 5,197,948 .91 
LOAGEA Ts 0a. 2G 65000 MS, ik 1,197,347 .40 399,704.72 


The operating surplus for the fiscal year 1946-47 was not as large as 1t was 
in the year 1945-46 owing to the greatly reduced number of prisoners of war 
available for employment. There is, in addition, a balance of from $10,000 
to $15,000 to come in from the various Provincial Agricultural Departments, 
being past due collections. 

- Within the fiscal year the sum of $350,000 was turned over to the Depart- 
ment of National Defence to defray any extraordinary expenditures incurred in 
connection with the retention of prisoners of war for employment 1n agriculture, 
together with an additional amount of $250,000 for general assistance. .. 
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The operating surplus derived from prisoner of war labour projects, less 
amounts transferred to the Department of National Defence to apply against 
prisoner of war administrative costs, has been paid into the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 

A review of the utilization of the services of prisoners of war on various 
farm labour and industrial projects indicates that prisoners of war aided substan- 
tially in narrowing the gap between labour demand and supply in agriculture 
and other essential industries, such as logging and lumbering operations. In the 
initial stages some difficulties were experienced in reconciling measures con- 
sidered necessary for the purposes of security with the economic use of prisoners 
of war on labour projects but, with the assistance and co-operation of the 
Department of National Defence, these difficulties were overcome. Prisoners 
of war employed on labour projects were under district discipline but they were 
dealt with fairly. That employers were satisfied with the results achieved was 
proved by the representations made to the Department by employers for the 
retention of prisoners of war in Canada for a further period of time. A large 
number of prisoners of war expressed the desire to remain in this country with a 
- view to becoming Canadian citizens but, as stated above, all prisoners of war 
were returned to the United Kingdom by the end of December, 1946. 


(2) MosinuizATION 


The National Selective Service Mobilization Regulations, 1944, as amended 
from time to time, were revoked as from August 15, 1946, by Order in Council 
P.C. 3449, of August 14, 1946, and mobilization operations during the fiscal year 
consisted only of winding-up activities. 

The Order in Council revoking the Regulations annulled every offence com- 
mitted against the Regulations in respect of which no penalty or punishment 
had been imposed before August 15, 1946, and provided that on or after that date 
no legal proceedings were to be instituted or continued in respect of any offence 
against the Regulations. 

Of a total of 1,859,811 men dealt with under Mobilization Regulations, the 
number of men who had not been located by August 15, 1946, had been reduced 
to 6,553. It is estimated that of these 6,553 men, 1,563 were delinquents, the 
remainder being men who had left the country, who had died, who had registered 
more than once under assumed names, or who were in other unusual categories. 
Men not located and considered delinquent under the Regulations, therefore, 
represented only one-twelfth of one per cent of the total of 1,859,811. 


(3) INDUSTRIAL SELECTION AND RELEASE PLAN 


The Industrial Selection and Release Plan was established by Order in 
Council P.C. 3683, of May 24, 1945, for the purpose of speeding up the release 
from the Armed Forces of men having special skills or experience, to fill key 
positions in industries vital to the effective prosecution of the war and the 
expeditious reconversion to peacetime production. The Order provided for the 
setting up of a Board and Committees for the purpose of considering applica- 
tions for the discharge or release of such men. This policy was later applied 
to the release of Service personnel for civilian employment with the Govern- 
ment of Canada, and certain government commissions or agencies, by Order in 
Council P.C. 4644, of June 28, 1945. 

As a result of the accelerated demobilization program and the large number 
of men discharged from the Armed Forces, the need for continuing the Industrial 
Selection and Release Plan no longer existed and, therefore, it was terminated on 
May 31, 1946, by Order in Council P.C. 2093, of May 28, 1946. 

During the operation of the Plan, 35,469 applications for release were recom- 
mended by the Board and the various committees, and 6,623 were rejected. 
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XIV.—RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF JAPANESE IN CANADA 


_ During the year ending March 31, 1947, the nwnber of persons of Japanese 
origin in Canada decreased from 24,177 to 20,645. Of these 20,645 persons, 66-2 
per cent were Canadian-born, 12-4 per cent were naturalized Canadians, and 
21-4 per cent were Japanese Nationals. 


REPATRIATION 


Between May and December, 1946, five ships sailed from Vancouver to 
Japan carrying 3,964 persons of Japanese origin. These were adults who had 
volunteered to return from Canada to Japan, with their dependents. They 
received free transportation furnished by the Canadian Government. The Gov- 
ernment also undertook to forward to them in Japan the proceeds of any property 
they owned in Canada, as well as providing free transportation for their personal 
effects. They were also provided with amounts sufficient to bring their funds to 
a minimum of $200 per adult and $50 per child, where they did not already possess 
these amounts. 

The Privy Council, in July, 1946, heard an appeal by the Co-operative 
Committee on Japanese Canadians against the judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Canada upon Orders in Council P.C. 7355, P.C. 7356, and P.C. 7357, all dated 
December 15, 1945, dealing with deportation and denaturalization of Japanese 
who in 1945 had signed declarations asking repatriation. The Privy Council’s 
decision of December 2, 1946, held the Orders in Council to be intra vires in 
whole. By Orders in Council P.C. 268 and P.C. 269 of January 23, 1947, how- 
ever, the Government revoked P.C. 7356 and P.C. 7357 and the clauses of PO, 
7355 authorizing deportation of Japanese, leaving in effect only the clauses of 
the last Order which authorize Government assistance to voluntary repatriates. 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT 


At the beginning of the fiscal year, 60 per cent of the Japanese were still 
in British Columbia, 20 per cent on the Prairies and 20 per cent in Eastern 
Canada. By March 31, 1947, only 32 per cent (6,618) were still in British 
Columbia, 28 per cent (5,796) on the Prairies, and 40 per cent (8,195) in Eastern 
Canada. 

With the movement east of the Rockies of approximately 4,800 persons in 
the period under review, the resettlement program has been largely completed. 
About 700 people, mostly aged persons and invalids, remain in the one Depart- 
mental Housing Centre at New Denver, B.C., while most of the 5,900 others 
scattered throughout the interior of British Columbia have been continuously 
self-supporting since evacuation in 1942. 

The fact that more Japanese persons moved east in the fiscal year 1946-47 
than in the three preceding years combined was due largely to the realization 
on the part of the Japanese, after the war ended, that if they desired to re-estab- 
lish themselves in Canada it should be done while jobs were plentiful and while 
Government assistance continued. The younger Canadian-born Japanese, many 
of whom had received training in various occupations in the British Columbia 
Housing Centres, increased the pressure toward movement eastward where they 
could more easily gain a footing in the types of employment they had selected. 
Also, many young persons who had moved east previously were, by 1946 or 
1947, able to re-establish themselves on a secure basis and obtain accommodation, 
so that they could bring their families east to live with them. 
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The Department provided free transportation east for families and their 
household effects, as well as a subsistence allowance for the trip. The relocation 
grant was increased in April, 1946, to carry over the persons affected until they 
received their first wages in their new jobs. Between May and September, 1946, 
the Department opened seven hostels between Moose Jaw, Sask., and Farnham, 
Que. These, with one hostel previously established at Summerville, Ont., had a 
total capacity of 2,500, and were of considerable value in accommodating 
Japanese families from the West until they had made arrangements with suitable 
employers. Some companies in Northern Ontario co-operated by setting up 
company communities for Japanese workers and their families. On March 31, - 
1947, only four of the hostels were still in operation for the accommodation of 
550 remaining Japanese, who will all be placed before the summer of 1947. 

A survey made in October, 1946, gives some indication of the extent of 
re-establishment, when compared with the 1941 Census figures. While 16-2 
per cent of all Japanese workers in 1941 were in the fishing industry, the per- 
centage in 1946 was only 0-9; in 1941, 18-6 per cent were in farm work, while 
44-8 per cent were:so employed in 1946. Other occupational groups varied 
slightly in the five-year period, but the relocated Japanese were spreading out 
into a wide variety of jobs, businesses and professions across Canada, and were 
finding wider opportunities for advancement than before the war. Employed 
Japanese were receiving prevailing wages for the industry and the district, a 
policy which the Department has insisted upon since the 1942 evacuation. As a 
result, present reports confirm that the great majority of those who have moved 
east of the Rockies have no desire to return to the Pacific Coast. 

Since the end of the war, and especially in the last year, most of the restric- 
tions on Japanese in Canada have been revoked, notably those on property 
purchaset and on travel and residence east of the Rockies. The Government 
has announced its intention to deal fairly with those Japanese who have just 
claims concerning the disposition of their pre-war property by the Custodian’s 
Branch, and has also acknowledged a continuing interest in the welfare of all 
those who are endeavouring to adjust themselves to new environments elsewhere 
in Canada. The Government will continue to provide assistance to those who 
desire either to move East in Canada or to go to Japan. 

A report has been issued by the Minister of Labour, entitled Report on 
Re-establishment of Japanese in Canada, 1944-1946, which presents a factual 
review of the Department’s administration of Japanese affairs in Canada from 
July, 1944 to December, 1946. . 


1 By Order in Council P.C. 270, January 23, 1947. 
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XV.—NATIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARD 


The wage stabilization policy of the Government was administered during 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1947, through the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, Order in Council P.C. 9384, of December 9, 1943, as amended 
by Orders in Council P.C. 1727 of March 13, 1944, P.C. 3277 of May 4, 1944, 
P.C. 655 of January 30, 1945, P.C. 348 of January 31, 1946, P.C. 1996 of May 
17, 1946, P.C. 2432 of June 20, 1946, and P.C. 4904 of November 28, 1946.1 

The first of the amendments made during the fiscal year under review was 
by Order in Council P.C. 1996, of May 17, 1946, which provided for the appoint- 
ment of alternate members of Regional War Labour Boards in the absence 
of a member appointed as representative of employers or employees. In only 
a few instances were alternate members appointed. 

An earlier amendment (Order in Council P.C. 348, of January 31, 1946) 
had stipulated that on and after June 30, 1946, wage rates established by 
provincial minimum wage legislation were to be removed from the requirements 
of the Wartime Wages Control Order, and this provision was duly implemented. 

During the first few months of the fiscal year the Wartime Wages Control 
Order was administered in accordance with a further provision of the amending 
Order in Council P.C. 348, which introduced a comparative basis upon which 
War Labour Boards might approve wage increases. Besides being empowered 
to authorize or direct increases when existing wage rates were found by such 
comparison to be “low”, the Boards could approve wage adjustments if, and 
to the extent that, a Board considered an adjustment reasonable in the circum- 
stances and consistent with the maintenance of existing prices. Before 
approving wage increases under the exercise of the discretionary power so given, 
the Boards usually found it necessary to secure-an undertaking from the 
employer concerned that the authorization of such wage increases would not 
constitute grounds in support of an application to any other agency of government 
for permission to increase the maximum prices of those of his goods or services 
which remained subject to price control regulations. 

These progressive steps towards decontrol of wages were taken in order 
to relate more closely the wage control policy with the policy on price control. 

A further important step to that end was that brought about by Order in 
Council P.C. 2432, of June 20, 1946, which came into force on that date. The 
salient feature of this amendment to the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, 
was to replace the criteria upon which applications for wage increases were 
required to be considered by a more general power. Thereafter, War Labour 
Boards could authorize or direct an employer to increase a wage rate for an 
occupational classification of his employees if, and to the extent that, the Board 
found such increased rate to be just and reasonable and consistent with the 
paramount principle of the maintenance of stability in prices, having regard 
to all the circumstances deemed in the Board’s discretion to be material. 
sue y- Es . i i Salaries Order in Council P.C. 9298, November 27, 
1941 FA nar Fo esp ead a, Galiage Coreis, IscawasG (is) de si es tas Order, Order in 
Council P.C. 1549, February 27, 1942, which replaced the original Order ang the apatites aac ie binding 
ae ee wenegres Sooants of eg — on odie titles: bt Warts Raneie oan to 
fe ac . ease uetiiianiilinn. with a view to adjustment, -those salaried officials whose 


: | having 1 id for substantially similar services in the same 
rate of sal was unduly low, having regard to the rates paid ost . . xvi ie 
or other vA The Wartime Salaries Order which had been administered by the Minister of National 


inded on November 30, 1946. ; ; : 
life yaaa or! ake Dominion Government (except those of Crown Companies) were not included under 


the Wartime Wages Control Order as they were covered by special regulations issued and administered by 
Treasury Board. 
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Wage control was ended by Order in Council P.C. 4904, of November 
28, 1946, which revoked Part 2 of the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, 
in its entirety as from December 1, 1946; except that the provisions were to 
continue to apply to applications pending before a War Labour Board on 
November 30, 1946, which would be developed and disposed of notwithstanding 
such general revocation. There were approximately 1,800 such cases upon 
which the Boards issued their decisions subsequent to December 1, 1946, which 
decisions were binding upon the parties until the day following the day upon 
which such order or direction was made. 

These applications having been dealt with in due course, the wage stabiliza- 
tion policy of the Government was finally terminated and the National War 
Labour Board and the Regional Boards dissolved at the end of the fiscal year, 
March 31, 1947. This was brought about by Order in Council P.C. 1166, of 
March 31, 1947, which revoked as from that date all Orders in Council (unless 
otherwise specified) which were in force under the National Emergency 
Transitional Powers Act, 1945. 


Tue NATIONAL BOARD 


During the fiscal year under review, Mr. Justice M. B. Archibald continued 
to act as Chairman of the National War Labour Board until June 14, 1946, 
when he resigned to resume his judicial duties. Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, K.C., 
was thereupon appointed Alternate Chairman and on October 22, 1946, was 
appointed Chairman. No other changes took place in the constitution of the 
National Board which, in addition to the Chairman, was composed throughout 
the year of Mr. Lucien Dugas, K.C., of Joliette, Que., and Mr. J. A. McClelland, 
of Valois, Que. 


Activities of the Board.—During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1947, 
the National War Labour Board and the Regional Boards dealt with 35,031 
applications, affecting 1,964,014 employees. Of these applications, 30,916 were 
submitted by employers, 745 by employees, and 3,370 were made jointly by 
employers and employees. Table 1 shows the number and source of the 
applications handled by each Board and the decisions thereon. 

Table 2 indicates the nature of the applications which were made to 
each War Labour Board, and the number of employees concerned in such 
applications. Some duplication undoubtedly exists in the figures representing 
the number of employees because of the fact that more than one application 
of varying nature, but on behalf of the same group of employees, might have 
been made in the course of the twelve-month period. 

Table 3 shows the applications received by nature of industry. 


_ Review of decisions of Regional Boards.—Pursuant to Sections 9 and 10 
of the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, Findings and Directions of the 
Regional War Labour Boards were reviewed by the National Board. In this 
way, it has been possible to attain uniformity in the administration of the 
Order throughout Canada. Findings and Directions to the number of 24,523 
issued by the Regional Boards were reviewed by the National Board in the 
fiscal year 1946-47. Of this number, 124 were placed on special review, of which 
44 were passed after further development of the pertinent facts, while in 80 
cases Regional Boards’ Findings and Directions were revoked or amended in 
some particular. 


Appeals to National War Labour Boards from Decisions of Regional War 
Labour Boards.—Section 11 of the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, pro- 
vided for the right by interested parties to appeal to the National Board from 
a Finding and Direction of a Regional Board, subject only to certain limita- 
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tions as to the date for lodging of such appeal. During the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1947, the National Board dealt with 153 appeals from decisions of 
Regional Boards. Of the total so received, 51 appeals were dismissed, while 
102 were allowed either in whole or in part. When the National Board ceased 
its activities on March 31, 1947, there were 8 appeals which remained for disposal, 
the issues in which were referred to a Commission under the provisions of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1003. 


Assistance from Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The _ liaison 
between the National War Labour Board and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission was continued during the fiscal year up to October, 1946, when it 
ceased due to the pending termination of wage control. Inspectors of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission continued up to that date to provide 
the National Board with relevant information arising out of the check of 
employers’ payroll records in regard to compliance with the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943. In the Province of Quebec, inspectors attached to the 
Provincial Minimum Wage Commission and parity committees simultaneously 
carried out inspections on behalf of the Regional War Labour Board for that 
Province. In the majority of the provinces there were also attached to the 
Regional War Labour Boards one or more inspectors, who investigated special 
complaints having reference to infringements of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, and who also conducted spot examinations as required. 
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TABLE 2.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE NATIONAL AND REGIONAL WAR 
LABOUR BOARDS UNDER ORDERS IN COUNCIL P.C. 9384, P.C. 348, P.C. 2482, 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1947 


Board Wage New 
Increase | Positions 


Vacation 
With 


Welfare 
lan 


Wage Miscel- | Totals 


PA. otc ic thage «700 50: Cl 444 164 
E2| 303,707 12, 303 

Prince Edward Island..... C pai 178 
E 270 780 

IN OVS SCOUMA nan cid. Che ome C 616 270 
E 18,726 1, 664 

New Brunswick........... C 530 9 
E 16,210 23 

Wneheor) 598 Shes b Path... C 2,654 392 
E |} 311,022 2,530 

MTIEATIO Is sized sieids «% 0: 2 'si08 C 4,510 2,100 
E| 209,604 17, 082 
Manitoba...............06- C 1,316 991 
E 28,121 5,319 

Saskatchewan............. C 1, 234 1,309 
E 41,131 5, 059 

PAMISOTED ree s felt'e Seats bless Cr 975 1,121 
E 16,690 11, 008 


4,549 3,999 


British Columbia.......... C 
E 98,793 15, 925 
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26 91 2,431 
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678 12,275 40, 651 
8 1,648 9,548 
241 34,831 149, 829 


of HT 
| | 


Motaiss...2. feat! C 16,899 9,873 
E |1, 014, 274 71,693 


90 
60,312 


6, 322 


7,92 
11,690 | 799,723 | he 964, 014 
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1C Indicates number of cases. 
2 E Indicates number of employees involved. 
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TABLE 3.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED BY NATIONAL AND REGIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARDS UNDER 
ORDERS IN COUNCIL P.C. 9384, P.C. Ce ee FISCAL YEAR ENDING 


Mining 
Manufac- | Construc- Commu-| Trans- - 
Board Trade turing tion cots g nication | portation Service Totals 

National. 89.98) en ee ee, (08 Ci 7 91 16 298 23 389 98 922 
E2 5,325 50, 629 21, 852 63, 338 24,003 | 259,658 30, 206 455,011 

Prince Edward Island........... C 214 24 12 2 1 2 150 405 
E 1, 103 357 339 Uh 1 11 1,078 2,896 

Nova Scotia ere ibis an dtiaeeues C 475 264 49 a 11 25 196 1,022 
E 3, 050 18, 282 7,007 7 773 2,640 2,043 34, 309 

New? Brunswi¢K+.......4:5% ss... © 297 156 71 16 3 16 234 787 
E 2,697 117433 |: 2,350 1,978 829 798 1, 183 21, 268 

Quebec. ss. EBA so ee ee C 472 2,278 130 2 1 28 907 3, 818 
E 12,358 | 386,160 | 118,032 38, 000 40 17,823 40, 138 607,551 

OOM CARION deen. eo era C 2,261 5, 685 589 24 16 81 awh w) 10, 868 
E 42,086 | 421,938 22,925 10, 662 74 14,371 75, 097 587, 153 

Manttoba, lr, Wes. tee kao: © Se 444 20 4 1 13 Due, 2,431 
E 19, 254 13, 548 120 16 4 54 6, 463 39, 459 

Saskatchewan oer eae es. C 965 243 161 16 43 68 1, 249 2,745 
E AOR 7,616 1, 648 510 59 371 8, 560 25, 887 

Alberta... 8505 c.. <0. Rees . C 1,219 411 172 IP. GR: e 88 594 2,485 
E 8, 144 16, 448 4,367 Gal28 [ves nee 594 4,970 40,651 

British Columbiawe...o6-maaee C 2, 636 3, 150 779 233 31 371 2,348 9,548 
E 18, 850 67, 963 11, 902 32, 739 3, 086 2,382 12,907 149, 829 

Totalsitt. 24 5....cis ees s0 C 9,918 12,740 : 1,999 598 130 1,081 8, 565 35, 031 

Ei} 120,497 | 994,374 | 185,542 | 153,385 28,869 | 298,702 | 182,645 | 1,964,014 


1C Indicates number of cases. 
z E Indicates number of employees involved. 
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XVI.—INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The International Labour Organization, which was established as an 
autonomous associate of the League of Nations under the terms of the Treaties 
of Peace in 1919, is an intergovernmental agency, financed by contributions from 
its Member States. Its object is to promote social justice by the improvement 
of industrial conditions throughout the world through legislative action and 
international agreement, thus providing the basis for universal and lasting peace. 
The Organization provides machinery for concerted action to improve working 
conditions, to raise standards of living, and to promote social and economic 
stability. By an agreement signed on December 14, 1946, it was brought into 
official relationship with the United Nations, although retaining its identity as 
a separate organization. 

Canada has been a member of the Organization since its inception and the 
Department of Labour is the officially designated laison agency between the 
Canadian Government and the ILO. At present there are fifty-two Member 
States in the Organization, which is democratically controlled by representatives 
of their governments and by representatives of their organized employers and 
of their organized workers appointed by the Governments. 

When war conditions made it impossible for the Organization to discharge 
its functions in Geneva, its headquarters were, at the invitation of the Canadian 
Government, moved temporarily to Montreal, where, although much hampered 
by the smallness of its staff and by separation from the records and documents 
in Geneva, it is carrying on most of its interrupted activities. Branch offices are 
maintained in Washington, London, Paris, Rome, New Delhi and Chungking, 
and a small staff is retained in Geneva, while a number of members of the staff 
have been detached for liaison service in their own countries. 

The International Labour Organization comprises three principal organs: 
(1) the General Conference of Representatives of Member States, which in 
normal times meets regularly once a year, or oftener if required, and which may 
be considered the legislative body of the Organization; (2) the International 
Labour Office, which is the permanent secretariat as well as a world information 
centre and publishing house with respect to all questions relating to the inter- 
national adjustment of conditions of industrial life and labour, and which also 
prepares draft international labour Conventions, fosters their ratification and 
watches over their application; and (3) the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, which is the Executive Council of the Organization, and supervises 
the budget, fixes the agenda of the annual sessions of the General Conference, 
and decides on the measures to be taken to give effect to the resolutions of the 
Conference. It usually meets quarterly. 

Tripartite industrial committees representing governments, employers and 
workers, and functioning in special fields of labour and social conditions, 
constitute a recent important development in the structure and the work of 
the Organization. : 

Since 1919 to date, there have been held twenty-nine sessions of the General 
Conference, at all of which Canada has been represented. ,The Conference 1s a 
tripartite body, and a complete delegation from a member state consists of four 
delegates: two representing the Government and two representing respectively 
employers and workers, chosen by the Government in agreement with the most 
representative employers’ and workers’ organizations in the country. Each 
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delegate may be accompanied by not more than two technical advisers for each 
item on the agenda of the Conference, one at least of whom should be a woman 
if questions affecting women are to be considered. 

The principal functions of sessions of the Conference is the formulation 
of international minimum standards governing working and living conditions. 
These standards are embodied in multilateral treaties, known as International 
Labour Conventions, and in Recommendations. The member countries of the 
Organization are obligated, under the Constitution, to consider Conventions for 
possible ratification. If a country ratifies a Convention, it is under obligation 
to apply its provisions, and to submit annual reports to the International Labour 
Office on the manner in which it is doing so. It is not required that Recommen- 
dations be considered for possible ratification, but countries are obliged to 
consider them “with a view to effect being given to them by national legislation 
or otherwise”. These Conferences to date have resulted in the adoption of a 
total of 79 Conventions (50 of which are in force) and 80 Recommendations, 
covering a wide range of subjects: hours of work; holidays with pay; the 
protection of women and children; prevention of, and compensation for industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases; insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death; colonial labour problems; protection of migrant workers; 
conditions of seamen; and many other aspects of the protection of workers’ 
rights and interests. 

In Canada, all these proposals are first submitted to the Law Officers of 
the Crown with a view to determining whether they fall within Dominion or 
Provincial jurisdiction, after which they are laid before Parliament and also 
brought officially to the attention of the Government Departments concerned as 
well as of the provincial authorities. 

Although a staunch supporter of the International Labour Organization 
from the outset, Canada, like other federal countries, is confronted with constitu- 
tional difficulties in adopting legislation to give effect to the provisions of many 
of these ILO proposals. To date, Canada has accepted only one Recommen- 
dation, that concerning the Communication to the International Labour Office 
of Statistical or Other Information regarding Emigration, Immigration and the 
Repatriation and Transit. of Immigrants; and has ratified only eleven Conven- 
tions concerning: (1) Minimum Age for the Admission of Children to Employ- 
ment at Sea; (2) Unemployment Indemnity in Cases of Loss or Foundering 
of the Ship; (3) Minimum Age for the Admission of Young Persons to Employ- 
ment as Trimmers or Stokers; (4) Compulsory Medical Examination of Children 
and Young Persons Employed at Sea; (5) Seamen’s Articles of Agreement; 
(6) Marking of the Weight on Heavy Packages Transported by Vessels; 
(7) Protection against Accidents of Workers employed in Loading or Unloading 
Ships; (8) Statistics of Wages and Hours in the Principal Mining and Manufac- 
turing Industries, including Building and Construction, and in Agriculture; 
(9) Limitation of Hours of Work in Industry; (10) Weekly Rest in Industry; 
and (11) the Creation of Minimum Wage-fixing Machinery. Legislation to 
implement the first seven of these Conventions is embodied in the Canada 
Shipping Act, 1934 (which came into effect by proclamation on August 1, 1936), 
and in Regulations thereunder approved by Order in Council. The provisions 
of No. 8 are being fully met, in part by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce and in part by the Department of 
Labour. Measures enacted by Parliament in 1935 to give effect to the three 
last-mentioned. Conventions, however, remain inoperative as, following a 
reference made to the Supreme Court of Canada as to the authority of the 
Dominion Parliament to enact these measures, the judgment rendered was taken 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in London, which declared in 
January, 1937, that all three of these Acts were outside the competence of the 
Parliament of Canada. 
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This work necessitates research by the Department of Labour on the 
various technical questions which appear on the agenda of the different sessions 
of the International Labour Conference and of the quarterly meetings of the 
Governing Body, as well as of the meetings of committees of technical experts 
on various questions of interest to industry and labour. It also entails collabora- 
tion with other Departments of the Dominion Government, Provincial Govern- 
ments, employers, labour, and with the International Labour Office itself. 

During the fiscal year under review, three important ILO Conferences were 
held, namely: the Third Conference of the American States Members of the 
International Labour Organization (Mexico City, April); the Twenty-eighth 
(Maritime) Session of the International Labour Conference (Seattle, June) ; 
and the Twenty-ninth General Session of the International Labour Conference 
(Montreal, September-October). There also took place during this period the 
first meetings of the ILO’s newly-established standing Industrial Committees 
for the following five major world industries: Iron and Steel Production; Metal 
Trades; Textiles; Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works; and Petroleum 
Production and Refining. Four sessions of the Governing Body of the ILO 
and its several standing committees were held during the year, as well as meetings 
of a number of ILO committees of experts on different subjects. A note on these 
various meetings follows. 


THIRD CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES MEMBERS OF THE ILO 


The usefulness of holding regional labour conferences of the American 
countries had been demonstrated at Santiago de Chile in 1936 and at Havana 
in 1939 but the war prevented further sessions until the spring of 1946, when 
the Third Conference met in Mexico City, at the invitation of the Mexican 
Government, from April 1 to 16. _ wer 

Sixteen American States Members of the Organization, including Canada 
and the United States, were represented at the Conference, while Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay and Salvador, which are not at present members, were 
represented by observers. <A special delegation of the Governing Body of the 
ILO was also present. 

The Canadian delegation was composed as follows: 

Government Delegates: Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, Canadian Ambassador to 
Mexico; and Mr. C. C. Eberts, Second Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Mexico 
City. 

Advisers to Government Delegates: Mr. Paul Goulet, Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa; and Mr. J. 8. McCullagh, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Employers’ Delegate: Mr. C. E. Shumaker, Industrial Relations Manager, 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, New Toronto, Ont. 

Workers’ Delegate: Mr. J. B. Ward, Chairman, General Conference Com- 
mittee, Standard Railway Labour Organizations, Montreal, Que. 

The agenda consisted of the following four items: 7 

1. The Report of the Director of the ILO dealing with the social and 

economic problems of American countries, in particular, industrializa- 
tion, immigration, the relation between wages and prices, and the 
conditions of life of the indigenous population of American countries; 

2. Vocational Training; 

3. Labour Inspection; and 

4, Industrial Relations. 
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For each of the three technical subjects on the agenda, the Conference had 
before it a report prepared by the International Labour Office embodying recom- 
mendations or draft resolutions to serve as a basis of discussion. A general 
discussion was also held on the Director’s Report, in which thirty-seven speakers 
took part and out of which a number of resolutions arose. These resolutions 
were examined by a Resolutions Committee, and reported upon to the Confer- 
ence. They dealt with industrialization, inflation, statistics, the organization of 
national labour conferences, the situation of professional workers, migration, 
discrimination, indigenous populations, etc. 

Committees for each of the three technical questions were also set up and 
these presented reports to the Conference containing the texts of resolutions for 
approval by the Conference with relation to vocational training, labour inspec- 
tion and industrial relations. 

The question of vocational training attracted a good deal of attention in 
view of its bearing on the economic development of the Latin American countries, 
and the result of the Committee’s discussions was that two resolutions were sub- 
mitted to the Conference and adopted unanimously. The first deals with organ- 
ization, vocational guidance, pre-vocational training, vocational training in 
specialized schools, apprenticeship, in-plant training, part-time supplementary 
training, agricultural training, training and retraining of adult workers, special 
problems of training, and methods of regional co-operation. The second reso- 
lution concerns the organization of regular inter-American technical training 
courses for workers. 

The question of Labour Inspection aroused great interest and the importance 
of an efficient inspection system in securing the application of labour legislation 
was fully realized. The Committee on Labour Inspection concluded its work 
by transmitting two Resolutions to the Conference, which were adopted without 
opposition. The first of these draws attention to the nature and scope of an 
inspector’s duties; the problems of administrative organizations; the recruiting, 
training, status and remuneration of inspectors; co-operation of employers and 
workers with inspectors, and frequency and thoroughness of inspection visits. 
The second resolution recommends that Governments should consider the exten- 
sion of their labour inspection systems to cover agricultural and stock-raising 
activities. 

The Committee which considered the question of Industrial Relations 
finally reached agreement on eleven resolutions which were submitted to the 
Conference and adopted after certain amendments. These resolutions concerned 
constitutional provisions for freedom of association; freedom of association; pro- 
tection of the right to organize and to bargain collectively; voluntary conciliation 
and arbitration; the validity of collective agreements; the extension of collective 
agreements; wage policy, equal pay for equal work; stability of employment; 
the placing of the question of industrial relations on the agenda of early sessions 
of the Regional Labour Conference and of the International Labour Conference; 
and collaboration between the public authorities and the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations. 

Some of these resolutions contain suggestions for action by the Governments 
of the American States, while others will be considered by the Governing Body 
with a view to having the International Labour Office either prepare special 
studies of the problems involved or adopt proposals for the consideration of the 
International Labour Conference at an early session. 

(A more detailed account of this Conference will be found in a supplement 
to the June, 1946, edition of The Labour Gazette.) 
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Twenty-EicHtH (Maritime) SESSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The Twenty-eighth (Maritime) Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference was held in Seattle, Washington, at the invitation of the United States 
Government, from June 6 to 29, 1946. This was the first maritime session since 
1936, but a Preparatory Technical Conference of maritime countries was held 
in Copenhagen from November 15 to December 1, 1945, which had drawn up 
preliminary texts as a basis for the adoption of international Conventions or 
Recommendations by the Maritime Session. Thirty-two of the leading maritime 
nations were represented at the Seattle meeting. 

The Canadian delegation consisted of the following: 


Government Delegates: Capt. G..L. C. Johnson, Director of Merchant 
Seamen, Department of Transport, Ottawa; and Mr. V. C. Phelan of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, who acted as substitute for Mr. A. MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, who was unable to attend. 


Technical Advisers to Government Delegates: Mr. V. C. Phelan, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa; Capt. J. W. Kerr, Superintendent of Nautical Services, 
Department of Transport, Ottawa; Mr. J. Fortier, Departmental Solicitor, 
Department of Transport, Ottawa; and Dr. C. P. Brown, Assistant Director of 
Public Health Services, Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 


Shipowners’ Delegate: Mr. A. L. W. MacCallum, Manager, The Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Inc., Montreal, Que. 


Technical Advisers to Shipowners’ Delegate: Captain L. C. Barry, Maritime 
Superintendent, Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited, Vancouver, B.C.; and 
Mr. H. L. Hurford, Chairman, Shipowners’ Association (Deep Sea) of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


Seafarers’ Delegate: Capt. J. S. Dennis, President, Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Vancouver, B.C., acting as substitute for Mr. J. A. Sullivan, 
President of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, who was unable to attend. 

Technical Advisers to Seafarers’ Delegate: Mr. J. M. Smith, Business Agent, 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, Vancouver, B.C.; and Mr. Alex Moffat, National 
Association of Maritime Engineers of Canada, Vancouver, B.C. 

The agenda of the Conference comprised the following items: 

1. The Director’s Report (containing a survey of developments in the ship- 
ping industry during and after the war, an outline of the progress made 
in seafarers’ conditions of employment during that period, an account 
of the maritime activities of the ILO since the last Maritime Conference 
in 1936, and some suggestions for its future activities in this field) ; 

. Social security for seafarers; 

Crew accommodation on board ship; 

_ Food and catering on board ship; 

. Entry, training and promotion of seafarers; 
Holidays with pay for seafarers; 

. Continuous employment for seafarers; 

. Recognition of seafarers’ organizations; 

. Wages; hours of work on board ship; manning. 
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The last item was probably the most important and certainly the most diffi- 
cult tackled by the Conference. This was the first time in history that an attempt 
was made to fix an international minimum wage for any industry. The question 
of maximum hours of work is also a difficult one in itself and is complicated 
in the shipping industry by the fact that conditions in ships engaged on short 
voyages in the coastal trade differ from those in vessels engaged in distant trade, 
so that the same system of hours is not necessarily applicable in the two cases. 

A tremendous amount of ground was covered by the various committees 
set up to deal with all these questions, and decisions were adopted by the con- 
ference covering virtually every phase of a seafarer’s life—his training and entry 
to sea service, his accommodation, food and health on board, his certification as 
an able seaman, his wages, hours and holidays, his social security while at work, 
and his pension on retirement. The Seattle Conference adopted in all nine 
Conventions and four Recommendations, together with a number of resolutions. 
One of the resolutions adopted urged the International Labour Office to consider 
the possibility of framing an International Fishermen’s Charter. 

(A full report of this Conference appears in a supplement to The Labour 
Gazette of September, 1946.) 


Twenty-NintH SEssion oF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The Twenty-ninth Session of the International Labour Conference was held 
in Montreal from September 15 to October 9, 1946, this being the first time the 
Conference had held a session in Canada. It was attended by delegations repre- 
senting forty-six of the Member States of the Organization, as well as observers 
representing the United Nations, UNRRA, UNESCO, the Inter-governmental 
Committee on Refugees, and PICAO. El Salvador and the Republic of the 
Philippines, which are not members of the Organization, also sent observers. 
The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour of Canada, was elected 
President of the Conference. 


The Canadian delegation comprised the following: 


Government Delegates: Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour; and Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, and Cana- 
dian Government Representative on the Governing Body of the ILO. 


Substitute Government Delegates and Advisers: Mr. Paul Goulet, Assistant 
to the Deputy Minister and in charge of relations with the ILO, Department of 
Labour; and Mr. Paul Renaud, Counsellor, Department of External Affairs. 


Technical Advisers to the Government Delegates: Mr. A. H. Brown, Assist- 
ant to the Deputy Minister and Departmental Solicitor, Department of Labour; 
Mr. M. M. Maclean, Assistant to the Deputy Minister and Director of Industrial 
Relations, Department of Labour; Mr. 8. H. McLaren, Chief Executive Officer, 
National Employment Service; Mr. V. C. Phelan, Director of Information, 
Department of Labour; Mr. Eric Stangroom, Special Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister, Department of Labour; Mr. C. R. McCord, Director, Administrative 
Services, Department of Labour; Miss Margaret Mackintosh, Chief of Legislation 
Branch, Department of Labour; and Mr. H. C. Hudson, Supervisor of Special 
Placements, National Employment Service. 


Secretary to the Government Delegation: Mr, John Mainwaring, Assistant 


Editor of The Labour Gazette, Department of Labour, Ottawa. ~4 
Employers’ Delegate—Mr. Harry Taylor, Member of Industrial Relations 

Committee, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and Industrial Relations 

Representative, Canadian National Carbon Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. ~ © 
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Technical Advisers to Employers’ Delegate.—Mr. E. R. Complin, Chairman 
of Industrial Relations Committee, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Cana- 
dian Industries Ltd., Montreal; Mr. C. E. Shumaker, Industrial Relations 
Committee, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto; Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Legal Secretary, Can- 
adian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto; Mr. Allan C. Ross, Vice-President, 
Canadian Construction Association, Ottawa; Mr. C. Niderost, K.C., Assistant 
Manager, Department of Personnel, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal; and 
Mr. George V. V. Nicholls, Manager, Business Research Department, Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, Montreal. 


Workers’ Delegate —Mr. Gustave Francq, Secretary, Quebec Federation of 
Labour, Montreal. 


Technical Advisers to the Workers’. Delegate—Mr. Hugh Henderson, Vice- 
President, Halifax District Trades and Labour Council, Halifax; Mr. Victor 
Anderson, Secretary, Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council, Winnipeg; Mr. 
Kugene A. Forsey, Director of Research, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; 
Mr. A. Andras, Assistant Editor of Canadian Railway Employees Monthly, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Ottawa; Mr. Gerard Picard, President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour, Montreal; and Mr. W. L. Best, Vice-President, National Legislative 
Representative, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Secretary, 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of Railway Transportation Brotherhoods. 

An invitation was extended, as usual, to the Provincial Governments to 
send representatives to accompany the Canadian Government delegates, and 
several availed themselves of the opportunity and attended committee meetings, 
as well as plenary sittings of the Conference. 

The Conference considered an agenda comprising the following six items: 
Director’s Report; Reports on the application of Conventions; Constitutional 
Questions; Budgetary and Financial Matters; Protection of Children and Young 
Workers; and Minimum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Territories. 
On each of these items the Conference had before it one or more reports pre- 
pared by the International Labour Office. With the exception of the Director’s 
Report, these were referred by the Conference to committees established for each 
item, the committee in turn reporting to the Conference in plenary sitting. 

Seven plenary sittings were devoted to a discussion of the Director’s 
Report, which dealt with the immediate problems of the peace, international 
economic collaboration, the organization of employment, and the activities of 
the Organization since the 27th Session of the Conference in Paris in October- 
November, 1946. Sixty-seven speakers from thirty-six countries participated 
in the discussion, with the Director, Mr. E. J. Phelan, replying in an address to 
the full Conference. 

Canada was represented on the various committees as follows: on Con- 
stitutional Questions by Mr. Renaud (with Messrs. Brown and Stangroom as 
substitutes), Mr. Taylor (with Messrs. Niderost and Ross as substitutes) , and 
Mr. Forsey; on Protection of Children and Young Workers by Miss Mackintosh 
(with Messrs. Hudson and Maclean as substitutes), Mr. Taylor (with Messrs. 
Complin and Shumaker as substitutes), and Mr. Andras (with Mr. Picard as 
substitute) ;.on Dependent Territories by Mr. Taylor (with Mr. Niderost as 
substitute), and Mr. Anderson; on the Application of Conventions by Mr. Goulet 
(with Mr. Phelan as substitute), and Mr. Taylor (with Messrs. Nicholls and 
Macdonnell as substitutes); and on the Finance Commuttee of Government 
Members by Mr. Renaud (with Mr. McCord as substitute). 
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On the recommendation of the various Committees, the Conference adopted 
an Instrument for the Amendment of the Constitution of the Organization, three 
international Labour Conventions, two Recommendations and fourteen Resolu- 
tions. 

The Instrument for the Amendment of the ILO’s Constitution will go into 
effect when ratified by two-thirds of the members of the Organization, including 
five of the eight members represented on the Governing Body as members of 
chief industrial importance, in which group Canada is included. ‘The most 
important of the amendments recommended are designed to strengthen the 
obligations of Member States in regard to Conventions and Recommendations. 
One of these deals with the obligations of federal states and is therefore of 
particular interest to Canada, which has been faced up to the present with con- 
stitutional difficulties in giving effect to the provisions of many of these 
proposals which come within provincial jurisdiction. The amendment in 
question requires the federal government to refer such Conventions and Recom- 
mendations to the appropriate provincial authorities, and to arrange for 
periodical consultations between the federal and provincial authorities with a 
view to promoting co-ordinated action to give effect to their provisions. 

The three Conventions in question concern: (1) Medical Examination of 
Fitness for Employment in Industry of Children and Young Persons; (2) Medical 
Examination of Children and Young Persons for Fitness for Employment in 
Non-Industrial Occupations; and (3) the Restriction of Night Work of Children 
and Young Persons in Non-Industrial Occupations. 

One of the two Recommendations adopted contains various suggestions 
to facilitate the application of the first two of the above-mentioned Con- 
ventions, while the other contains suggestions for the application of certain 
provisions to supplement the third Convention. 

The Conference also approved a draft Agreement, between the United Nations 
and the Organization (which came into effect when it was given similar approval 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations on December 14, 1946) defining 
the terms of the relationship between the two Organizations. 

The members of the Canadian Government delegation were active par- 
ticipants in the work of the Conference. In the Constitutional Committee the 
Government member sponsored two amendments on matters in which Canada 
had a particular interest, namely, the obligations of federal states in regard 
to Conventions and Recommendations, and the determination of the eight 
states of chief industrial importance eligible for non-elective seats on the 
Governing Body. Both amendments were unanimously adopted. The workers’ 
and the employers’ delegations had the status of autonomous units within the 
Canadian delegation. 

A Committee of Government Representatives provided under the Finan- 
cial Regulations was set up by the Conference and, after consideration of the 
estimates as submitted by the Governing Body, the Committee decided to 
adopt an expenditure budget for 1947 amounting to 16,052,980 Swiss francs, 
or approximately $3,733,000. To the expenditure budget corresponds an income 
budget fixed in gold francs. The net income budget (10,386,763 gold francs)— 
which is arrived at after deduction of certain supplementary receipts (sale of 
publications, etc.)—will be covered by the contributions of the Member 
States in proportions fixed by the Conference. The number of units assigned 
to each State is based on various factors regarded as indicative of its economic 
and financial position. The total number of units in 1947 is set at 690 and 
the value of one unit at 16,353.11 gold frances. 
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Of a total of 690 units the contribution of Canada was fixed at 35 units, 
or 572,358.91 gold francs, which is equivalent to $169,068.02. It is expected 
that the unit total for 1948 will be increased to over 750 but Canada’s share 
will remain unchanged at 35 units. 

The resolution adopting the budget for 1947 and allocating the expenses 
among Member States for 1947 was adopted by the Conference by a record 
vote of 130 to nil. 

A feature of the Conference was the visit on September 25 of Mr. Trygve Lie, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, who addressed a plenary session on 
the subject of the relationship between the ILO and the United Nations. He 
declared that it was appropriate that the Agreement with the ILO was the first 
to be negotiated under Article 57 of the United Nations Charter. 

“The successful experience of the International Labour Organization”, Mr. 
Lie said, ‘“‘was the most important single factor in developing the new idea of 
specialized agencies. That experience proved the value of separate organizations 
with a large measure of autonomy operating as instruments of international 
co-operation in their specific fields.” The United Nations, he said, looked to 
the ILO to carry out an important branch of the objectives laid down in 
Article 55 of the Charter, “to promote higher standards of living, full employ- 
ment, and conditions of economic and social progress and development”. 

Mr. Lie attached particular importance to the articles in the Agreement 
designed to integrate the work of the two organizations, noting that under 
Article IV the Economic and Social Council of the Assembly was entitled to 
make recommendations to the ILO, that the ILO agreed to consult with the 
United Nations regarding such recommendations, and that the ILO further 
agreed to co-operate in any measures which were designed to co-ordinate the 
activities of the specialized agencies and the United Nations. Article V provided 
for a full exchange of documents and information. 

(A complete account of the Conference appears in a supplement to the 
December issue of The Labour Gazette.) 


MEETINGS OF INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES OF THE ILO 


Five of the special tripartite Committees established by the ILO during 
1945, in order that more thorough and sustained attention could be given to 
problems affecting social and labour conditions in eight major world industries 
than is possible at annual General Conferences, held their first sessions during 
the fiscal year. A brief note on each follows: 


Committee on Iron and Steel Production Representatives of twelve of the 
chief iron and steel producing countries, including Canada, met in Puna 
Ohio, from April 23 to 29, 1946, and adopted a number of TERN Ons wit 
respect to Full Employment, Industrial Relations, and Safety in this sand 
Dr. A. W. Currie, Assistant to the Director-General of Economic a eae 
Department of Reconstruction, Ottawa, and Mr. Y. C. Phelan, Bak aes i, 
Labour, Ottawa, represented the Government, while Mr. C. H. Millar r a ae 
Director of the United Steelworkers of America, Toronto, and Mer. ‘SOrREs ; 
Schollie of the International Association of Machinists, Montreal, RP HEAR e 
the workers. The Canadian employers, although urged by the Dominion ima 
ment to be represented, found it impossible. (An account bs ae rane mae , 
more detail appears in the June, 1946, issue of The Labour Gazette, at pag 


729-30.) 
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Committee on the Metal Trades.—Representatives of thirteen countries, 
including Canada, attended this meeting, which was held in Toledo, Ohio, from 
May 2 to 10, 1946, under the chairmanship of Mr. V. C. Phelan of the Dominion 
Department of Labour. | 

The Canadian Government members were Mr. R. J. Tallon of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, Ottawa, and Mr. V. C. Phelan, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. The members representing Canadian Employers were Mr. 
S. C. Evans of Taylor Forbes Ltd., Guelph, Ont., and Mr. A. B. Lawrason of 
Eureka Foundry and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Woodstock, Ont. Those repre- 
senting the Workers of Canada were Mr. G. P. Schollie, International Association 
of Machinists, Montreal, and Mr. Lucien Lavallee, National Metal Trades’ 
Federation, Montreal. A number of recommendations and resolutions were 
adopted under the headings of Safety and Health, Industrial Relations, and 
Production and Employment, which are outlined in The Labour Gazette for 
November, 1946, at pages 1538-40. 


Committee on Textiles—This meeting was held in Brussels from November 
14 to 22, and was attended by representatives from eighteen countries, including 
Canada. The Government delegates from Canada were Mr. R. Ranger, Assistant 
to the Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa, and Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial 
Relations Officer of the Department of Labour, Toronto. ‘The Employers’ 
delegates were Mr. H. G. Smith, President of the Mohawk Mills Ltd., Hamilton, 
and Mr. W. A. Kennedy, Director of Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Guelph, Ont. 
The Workers’ delegates were Mr. A. Spivey, United Textile Workers Ltd., 
Huntingdon, Que., and Mr. M. Leger of the Textile Workers Union of America, 
Cornwall, Ont. A number of resolutions were adopted on the subjects of 
Production and Related Questions and on Social Security and Welfare, which 
are outlined fully in The Labour Gazette of February, 1947, at pages 139-42. 


Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works.—Representa- 
tives from nineteen countries, including Canada, were in attendance at this 
meeting, which was held in Brussels from November 25 to December 3, 1946. 
The Canadian Government delegates were Mr. P. E. Renaud of the Department 
of External Affairs, Ottawa, and Mr. J. A. Meindl of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Winnipeg, Man. They were assisted by two technical 
advisers, Messrs. F. J. Ainsborough of the Department of Labour, Toronto, and 
R. Ranger of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. The Employers of Canada 
were represented by Mr. J. C. Reilly of Canadian Construction Association, 
Ottawa, and Mr. J. N. Flood of the Canadian Construction Association, Saint 
John, N.B. The Workers’ representatives were Mr. J. Borden Cochrane of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Toronto, and Mr. O. Filion 
of the Building Trades Federation, Montreal. A number of resolutions were 
adopted under the headings of General Problems relating to Production and 
Reconstruction, General Conditions of Works, and Industrial Relations. (A 
detailed account of this meeting appears in The Labour Gazette of February, 
1947, at pp. 142-45.) | 


Committee on Petroleum Production and Refining—This meeting. was held 
in Los Angeles, California, from February 3 to 12, 1947, and was attended by 
representatives from eleven of the principal oil-producing nations, including 
Canada. The Canadian members representing the Government were Mr. R. H. 
Hooper of the Department of Labour, Winnipeg, and Mr. V. E. Duclos, Canadian 
Government Trade Commissioner, Los Angeles. The members representing the 
Employers were Mr. F. C. Mechin of the Imperial Oil Co., Ltd., Toronto, and 
Mr. R, F. Hinton of the Shell Oil Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. The members 
representing the Workers of Canada were Mr. Birt Showler of the Trades and 
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Labour Congress of Canada, Vancouver, and Mr. Daniel O’Brien of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Vancouver. Nine resolutions were adopted, dealing with 
Safety, Minimum Wage Fixing, Management-labour Relations, Basic General 
Education, Vocational Training and Technical Education, Educational Facilities, 
Apprenticeship Training, Recruitment, and Promotion. All these resolutions 
are transmitted to the ILO Governing Body for action in due course. (A detailed 
account of this meeting is given in The Labour Gazette of March, 1947, at 
pp. 313-15.) | 

No announcement has been made as yet with respect to the date of the 
meeting of the Committee for the Chemical Industry, which will be the eighth of 
the Industrial Committees set up by the ILO. 

The Industrial Committees on Coal-mining and on Inland Transport, which 
held their initial meetings in London last year, will hold their second sessions 
in Geneva in April and May, 1947, respectively; while the second session of the 
Iron and Steel Committee and of the Metal Trades Committee will be held at 
Stockholm in August and September respectively. 


THE GOVERNING BoDy OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


The Governing Body, which is the Executive Council of the Organization, 
consists of 32 members; sixteen representing governments, eight representing 
employers, and eight representing workers. Six of the government members, two 
of the employers’ members and two of the workers’ members must belong to 
non-European states. 

Of the sixteen representing governments, eight are appointed by the Mem- 
ber States which the Council. of the League of Nations had decided are the 
eight states of “chief industrial importance”, and eight are appointed every 
three years by the Member States selected for that purpose by the Government 
delegates to the International Labour Conference, excluding the Government 
delegates of the eight chief industrial states. The eight countries holding 
permanent seats on the Governing Body by reason of their industrial importance 
are Belgium, Canada, China, France, Great Britain, India, the Netherlands, anc 
the United States of America. The elective seat holders, as a result of the 
election held at the Paris Conference in November, 1945, are Australia, Brazil, 
Chile, Egypt, Mexico, Peru, Poland and Sweden. 1 

The Paris Conference elections resulted also in the appointment of eight 
employers’ representatives from India, the United Kingdom, South Africa, China, 
Denmark, France, Mexico and the United States; and of eight Workers 
representatives from the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Sweden, 
Australia, China, Canada (Percy Bengough) and Mexico. 

Mr, Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., LL.D., Deputy Minister of Labour, 1s 
the Canadian Government Representative on the Governing Body, and Mr. 
Percy Bengough, President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
is the Workers’ Representative. Canada has a deputy member on the Employers 
group in Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto. 


Meetings during the Fiscal Year—The Governing Body held four regular 
Be ayia the ans under review; its ninety-eighth in Montreal te aed 
23 to 27; its ninety-ninth in Montreal on September 17 and 27; its one- ig redt 
in Montreal on October 7 and 8; and its one-hundred-and-first in nee 
from March 5 to 8. These sessions were preceded by meetings of shag i aan - 
ing committees of the Governing Body (Finance, Standing Orders, Hoek HORE 
Staff Questions). The Canadian Government was represented at each o : es 


meetings. 
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Among other decisions taken at its one-hundred-and-first session, the 
Governing Body scheduled a tripartite technical conference on Safety Pro- 
visions for Factories early in 1948; decided to accept the invitation of the 
Egyptian Government to hold the second session of the Industrial Committee on 
Textiles in Cairo; deferred proposals to create new industrial committees until 
its one-hundred-and-second session, which it decided to hold in Geneva opening 
on June 13; and approved an agreement on co-operation between the ILO 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The various international committees which have been set up at different 
times have given most valuable assistance to the International Labour Office 
in its diverse tasks. They comprise committees of the Governing Body, mixed 
committees on which the Governing Body is represented, and committees of 
experts. Some of these committees are especially qualified to represent the 
interests and desires of certain categories of workers, manual or non-manual; 
others are intended rather to aid the Office in various ‘fields of scientific research. 

Of the standing committees which have been appointed by the Governing 
Body, Canada is represented as a full or deputy member of the Committees on 
Finance, Constitutional Questions, Standing Orders, Employment, Periodical 
Reports, Cost of Living, and Agricultural Work. These committees are composed 
exclusively of members of the Governing Body. 

Of the various other committees which have been set up, membership in 
which is not confined to the Governing Body itself, Canada has representation 
on the following: Mixed Advisory Agricultural; Management; Public Works; 
Accident Prevention; Social Insurance; Automatic Coupling; Industrial Hygiene; 
Workers’ Spare Time; Women’s Work; Statistical Experts; Unemployment 
Insurance and Placing; the Joint Maritime Commission; and Industrial Com- 
mittees for certain of the major world industries, to which reference has already 
been made. 


The Joint Maritime Commission.—The first representative standing com- 
mission to be established is the most important and consists of nine shipowners, 
nine seamen and two members of the Governing Body. It is the only com- 
mittee which is not tripartite, as governments are not represented thereon. Its 
first session was held at Geneva in November, 1920, since which time it has been 
regularly consulted by the Governing Body on all matters of maritime interest, 
including those placed on the agenda of the special maritime sessions of the 
International Labour Conference, of which there have been six, resulting in the 
adoption of fifteen Conventions and eight Recommendations for the regulation 
of maritime employment. 

The shipowners of Canada are represented on the Commission at present 
by Mr. A. L. W. MacCallum, Shipping Federation of Canada, Montreal; and 
Canadian seamen by Mr. J. A. Sullivan, Past President of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, Ottawa. The Commission did not hold any meetings during the year 
under review. 


Correspondence Committeee on Women’s Work.—Canada was represented 
at a meeting of this Committee, which took place in Montreal from July 8 to 138, 
by Mrs. Rex Eaton of the National Employment Service, Vancouver, who is 
the regular member. The principal purpose of the session was to exchange 
‘views on problems relating to the post-war employment of women, in order to 
assist the International Labour Office in its work of improving women’s employ- 
ment conditions. The Committee reached agreement on the need to “reduce and 
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finally to eliminate the traditional limitations on the work opportunities of 
women”, and also concluded that women themselves must continue to participate 
in the nation’s economic and political life as they did during the period of the 
war. The Committee’s suggestions were forwarded to the Governing Body and 
to the Employment Committee for appropriate action. 


The Permanent Migration Committee held its first session from August 
26 to 31 in Montreal and was attended by representatives from twenty-three 
Member States of the Organization which had expressed a desire for membership 
in the Committee. Canada and Great Britain, which are not at present members 
of this Committee, were represented by observers. Mr. G. G. Congdon, Canadian 
Commissioner of Emigration in London, who was in Canada at the time, followed 
the proceedings on behalf of the Canadian Government. 

The Committee adopted four resolutions: (1) recommending international 
co-operation to solve the problems impeding a resumption of migration, and 
thus to stimulate a movement of migrants from the relatively over-populated 
countries of the world to the countries able to receive immigrants; (2) making 
proposals for methods of international co-operation to facilitate an organized 
resumption of migration movements; (3) affirming the Committee’s conviction 
that the principle of non-discrimination in regard to race is one of the funda- 
mental conditions of progressive and orderly migration movements; and 
(4) regarding technical selection and training of migrants. The Committee also 
adoptd a report summarizing its six days of discussions, and heard an expression 
of Italy’s views on migration, given by Count Secco Suardo, Director-General of 
the Italians Abroad Division of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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